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Patronage.  By  Maria  Edgeworth:  AfUhor  of  Tales  of 
Fashionable '  L?/e,  Belinda^  Leonora^  Src.  4  f  ok.  8i»o. 
London^  1814. 

[Prom  the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  January,  1814^3 

None  of  our  regular  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  8ur- 
prised  at  the  eagerness  with  which  we  turn  to  every  new  prodiic* 
tioo  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  pen*  The  taste  and  gallantry  of  the 
age  may  have  at  last  pretty  generally  sanctioned  the  ardent  admi- 
ration with  which  we  greeted  the  6rst  steps  of  this  distinguished 
lady  in  her  literary  career ;  but  the  calmer  spirits  of  the  south 
can  hardly  yei  comprehend  the  exhilarating  effect  which  her  re- 
appearance  uniformly  produces  upon  the  saturnine  complexion  of 
their  northern  reviewers.  Fortunately,  a  long  course  of  good 
works  has  justified  our  first  sanguine  augury  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
success,  and  the  honest  eulogy  we  pronounced  upon  her  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  good  sense  and  virtue ;  and  it  is  no  slight  consolation 
to  us,  while  suffering  under  alternate  reproaches  for  ill-timed  sere- 
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Tityy  and  injudicious  praise,  to  reflect,  that  no  verj  mischievous 
effects  have  as  jet  resulted  to  the  literature  of  the  country  from 
this  imputed  misbehaviour  on  our  part*  Powerful  genius,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  not  be  repressed  even  bj  unjust  castigation;  nor 
will  the  most  excessive  praise  that  can  be  lavished  by  sincere  ad- 
miration ever  abate  the  efforts  that  are  fitted  to  attain  to  excellence. 
Our  alleged  severity  upon  a  youthful  production  has  not  prevented 
the  noble  author  from  becoming  the  first  poet  of  his  time  ;  and  the 
panegyrics  upon  more  than  one  female  writer,  with  which  we  have 
been  upbraided,  have  not  relaxed  their  meritorious  exertions  to 
add  to  the  instruction  and  amusement  pf  their  age.  In  the  prose* 
cution  of  our  thankless  duties,  it  is,  indeed,  delightful  now  and 
then  to  meet  with  authors  who  neither  dread  the  lash  nor  the  spur ; 
jK^hose  genius  is  of  that  vigorous  and  healthful  constitution  as  to 
ilk)w  the  fair  and  ordinary  course  of  criticism  to  be  administered, 
without  fear  that  their  ricketty  bantlings  may  be  crushed  in  the 
correction.  No  demands  on  the  tenderness  of  the  schoolmaster; 
— no  puling  appeal  to  sex  or  age ; — no  depreciation  of  the  rod  ! 
Praise  may  be  awarded — severe  truth  may  be  told — and  the  re- 
viewer be  as  guiltless  of  the  blame  which  the  author  may  after- 
wards incur — as  he  is  uniformly  held  to  he  excluded  from  any 
share  of  the  fame  he  may  ultimately  achieve. 

Such  a  writer  is  Miss  Edgeworth.  In  her  case,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  itmnucUey  to  venturey  to  hinty  but  called  upon  openly 
to  pronounce  our  opinion.  The  overweening  politeness  which 
might  be  thought  due  to  her  sex  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation 
of  her  manly  understanding,  and  of  a  long  series  of  writings,  all 
directed  to  some  great  and  paramount  improvement  of  society ;— * 
to  destroy  malignant  prejudices,  and  bring  down  arrogant  preten* 
sions — to  reconcile  humble  merit  to  its  lot  of  obscure  felicity,  and 
expose  the  misery  that  is  engendered  on  the  glittering  summits  of 
human  fortune,  by  the  pursuits  of  frivolous  ambition  or  laborious 
amusement — to  correct,  in  short,  the  vulgar  estimate  of  life  and 
happiness,  by  exposing  those  errors  of  opinion  which  are  most 
apt  to  be  generated  by  a  narrow  observation,  and  pointing  out  the 
importance  of  those  minor  virtues  and  vices  that  contribute  most 
largely  to  our  daily  sufierings  or  enjoyments.  Her  earlier  essays 
Were  addressed  to  the  middling  classes  of  society.  In  her  later 
productions,  she  has  aspired  to  be  the  instructress  of  the  fashionable 
world ;  a  pursuit  in  which  we  ventured  to  predict  that  her  direct 
BuccesSf  at  least,  would  not  be  extremely  encouraging.  We  do 
not  know  whether  she  begins  to  think  so  too ;  but  it  seems  to  un 
that  she  has  endeavoured  to  unite  both  these  objects  in  the  work 
before  us— a  short  analysis  of  which  we  shall  present,  without  far- 
ther discussion,  to  our  readers. 

The  work  is  intended,  as  its  title  indicates,  as  a  picture  of  the 
miseries  resulting  from  a  dependence  ODi»a{rom^e,  in  everjr  foroi 
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^nd  degree,  and  throu^out  every  station  in  society.  "  It  is  twice 
accursed,"  says  our  author,  "  once  in  giving^  once  in  receiving." 
'*  In  as  far  as  the  public  good  is  concerned,  fair  competition  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  arts  and  artists,  than  any  private  patronage 
can  be.  If  the  productions  have  real  merit,  they  will  make  their 
own  way.  If  they  have  not,  they  ought  not  to  make  their  way." 
And  the  same  argument  she  applies  to  literary  merit ;  and  to  the 
merit,  generally  speaking,  of  persons  as  well  as  things.  She  also 
considers  the  trade  of  a  patron  as  one  of  the  most  thankless,  as  it 
is  the  least  useful,  of  all  trades.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
bold  and  magnanimous  doctrine,  and  strikes  at  once  at  so  many  in« 
terests  and  vanities,  as  to  require  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  influence 
and  authority  to  save  it  from  general  reprobation.  What  a  host 
of  prejudices  must  be  overthrown  upon  this  plan!  What  a 
swarm  of  litllenesses  devested  of  their  paltry  disguises ! — ^minis- 
ters— Mecsenas's — mistresses — patrons  at  court — in  the  church— 
and  in  the  drawing-room — all  cashiered  and  depreciated !  and  the 
shade  of  their  protection  denounced  as  fatal  to  the  forced  and 
feeble  plants  which  are  destined  to  seek  there,  either  for  sup- 
port or  for  shelter.  Thfen  the  whole  tribe  of  expectant  courtiers, 
impatient  authors,  querulous  artists,  and  trading  politicians,  are  in 
danger  of  being  roused  from  the  pleasing  dreams  of  patronage, 
and  are  invited  to  depend  for  success  upon  the  fair  competition  of 
those  emancipated  talents  by  which  alone  they  can  desene  it ! 

The  story  places  Mr.  and  Mr.  Percy,  with  their  eldest  son 
Godfrey,  and  their  daughters  Caroline  and  Rosamond,  at  the  fa- 
mily mansion  on  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  A  shipwreck  happens, 
which  introduces  a  crew  of  Dutchmen,  with  a  M.  de  Tourville,  a 
diplomatic  agent  at  a  German  court,  to  the  generous  hospitality  of 
the  Percys.  After  a  day  or  two  the  Frenchman  leaves  them, 
in  great  distress  at  having  lostap  a  cket  of  importance,  in  the  ge- 
neral confusion.  The  Dutch  crew,  having  repaired  the  vessel, 
set  sail,  but  not  until  the  carelesness  of  their  carpenter  had  set 
fire  to  the  old  mansion.  The  library  is  destroyed ;  and  this  loss 
is  the  more  severe,  because,  in  examining  the  papers  that  had  es- 
caped, Mr.  Percy  misses  a  deed  upon  which  the  tenure  of  Percy 
Hall  depends.  Rosamond  exultingly  brings  to  her  father  a  copy, 
which  she  mistakes  for  the  original,  but,  unluckily,  in  the  presence 
of  an  attorney,  whom  Mr.  Percy's  love  of  strict  justice  had  made 
his  enemy,  and  who  immediately  discovers  that  it  wants  the  seal 
and  signature.  In  the  mean  time,  Commissioner  Falconer,  a  rela- 
tion of  Mr.  Percy,  is  introduced,  and  announces  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Oldborough  in  the  neighbourhood — a  great  man — a  cabinet 
minister — and,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Percy's,  from  whom 
the  commissioner  covets  an  introduction  to  the  peer,  for  a  reason 
which  he  conceals  from  his  friend,  viz.  that  he  had  found  the  di« 
pkHnatiBt's  lost  packet,  and  meana  to  fnake  the  most  of  that  good 
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fortunPi  with  the  minister.  The  interview  is  accomplished ;-— the 
bargain  is  made ; — the  packet  is  delivered ; — a  plot  in  the  cabinet 
IB  discovered.     The  commissioner's  son,  Cunningham,  is  made 

Erivafe  secretary  to  Lord  Oldborough,  and  the  father  becomes 
is  chief  agent  in  the  business  and  politics  of  the  county. 

Thus  are  introduced  upon  the  stage  the  leading  characters  of 
this  drama.  The  Percy  family — in  all  the  members  of  which  are 
discovered  the  sound  morality,  good  sense,  and  independent  spi« 
rit,  which  are  meant  to  be  contrasted  by  the  meanness,  folly,  and 
love  of  patronas:e  abounding  in  the  commissioner  and  all  his  gene- 
alogy ;  and,  lastly,  the  patron  himself,  whose  haughty  and  com- 
manding qualities,  got  up  after  the  best  patterns  in  the  profession, 
a.e  relieved  by  the  calm  and  temperate  spirit  of  the  one  group» 
and  the  cringing  falseness  of  the  other.  For  some  time  the  tale 
is  eui ployed  in  developing  the  characters  of  which  we  shall  after- 
wards speak.  The  Falconers  proceed  in  the  road  of  promotion. 
The  Percys  continue  in  retirement.  In  Alfred  Percy,  a  lawyer, 
and  Erasmus,  a  physician,  the  same  steady  and  independent  spirit  19 
exhibited  which  distinguishes  the  father.  All  the  Falconers  are 
advanced — Mrs.  Falconer  and  her  daughters  are  the  very  pink  of 
fashion — Mr.  Secretary  Cunningham  gets  promotion — John,  a 
dunce,  I^as  advancement  in  the  army ;  and  Buckhurst,  a  buck  par- 
son, having  consented  to  take  orders  to  save  himself  from  a  gaol, 
the  commissionei'd  joy  is  complete. 

Af  this  crisis  of  good  fortune  in  the  one  family,  the  ot|ier  en- 
dures a  reverse.  Rosamond's  unlucky  disclosure  sets  the  attor- 
ney on  the  alert.  The  estate  is  disputed  by  Sir  R.  Percy.  The 
deed  is  not  forthcoming.  The  Percys  are  unsuccessful ;  and  are 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  small  property  they  still  possessed  in  the 
hills.  Here  they  continue  their  steady  purpose  of  independence. 
The  father  refuses  ojffice  which  Lord  Oldborough  proffers  to  him. 
The  sons  follow  their  professions  with  honour,  and  without  pa- 
tronage. The  daughters  refuse  several  offers  of  marriage,  till,  at 
last,  a  German,  Count  Altenberg,  makes  an  impression  on  Caro- 
line's heart ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  it  may  be  expected  his 
proposals  will  be  made  and  accepted,  imperious  duties  recall  him 
to  his  own  country  ! 

Another  crisis  in  their  history  occurs.  Count  Altenberg  re- 
turns— proposes  to  Caroline — is  married !  At  the  instant  of  his 
departure  for  Germany  with  his  bride,  Mr.  Percy  is  arrested,  at 
the  suit  of  Sir  Robert,  for  immense  arrears.  The  bridegroom's 
word  is  pledged  to  his  prince,  and  he  departs.  The  Percy  family 
accompany  their  father  to  the  king's  bench.  In  this  unhappy  con- 
dition, the  last  and  most  trying  proofs  of  their  spirit  and  conduct  oc- 
cur. Godfrey  is  taken  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  Rosamond's  marriage 
with  her  lover,  Mr.  Temple,  is  prevented  by  poverty  on  both  sides. 

The  Falconers,  in  the  mmn  time,  begin  to  totter.     The  eldest 
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daughter,  indeed,  is  married  to  Sir  R.  Percy ;  but  Georgiana,  not- 
withstanding all  the  mother's  manoeuvres,  is.stiii  a  spinster — 
Cunningham  Falconer  is  disgraced — Buckhurst,  the  deauy  reo* 
dered  miserable  bj  a  mercenary  marriage — John,  the  colonel^  dis- 
honoured in  his  profession — and,  last  of  all,  upon  the  decline  of 
Lord  Oldborough's  popularity  and  power,  Mrs.  Falconer,  who 
had  been  unluckily  tempted  to  forge  letters  in  his  name,  and  com- 
missions with  his  signature,  is  discovered  and  ignominiously  ex- 
posed. The  commissioner  goes  to  Alfred  Percy  to  consult  him 
about  the  sale  of  his  estate  ;  and  this  leads  to  the  denonetnent.  In 
the  box  of  his  papers  the  long  lost  deed  is  discovered ! — Another 
trial  takes  place,  and  the  Percys  are  restored !  The  novel  ends 
with  Lord  Oldborough's  unexpected  discovery  of  a  son  in  Mr. 
Henry,  a  person  of  little  importance  to  the  story  in  any  other 
respect. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  story ;  and  out  of  these  materials, 
neither  very  original,  perhaps,  nor  very  artificially  connected, 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  contrived  to  produce  so  many  well  imagined 
scenes,  so  many  striking  contrasts,  and  a  moral  so  constantly  good, 
and  so  pointed  in  its  application,  that  Patronage,  if  not  amongst 
the*  best  of  her  productions,  is,  at  least,  not  unworthy  of  her 
name  and  genius.  Of  the  characters  we  shall  now  say  a  few 
words.  The  keeping  in  tbe  whole  family  of  Percy  is  perfect- 
Caroline  and  Rosamond,  though  merely  sketches,  are  l>eautifully 
diversified.  The  keen  but  repressed  feeling  and  subdued  tender* 
ness  of  the  former  are  well  contrasted  by  the  quick  and  energetic 
qualities  of  the  latter ;  and  Rosamond's  unenvious  admiration  of, 
and  entire  devotion  to,  her  sister,  forms  a  most  pleasing  and  affect- 
ing picture. 

Erasmus  Percy,  the  physician,  having  saved  the  leg  of  a  poor 
Irishman,  in  spite  of  the  prognostics  of  a  fashionable  doctor,  loses 
his  election  as  physician  to  a  hospital,  by  the  interest  of  the  said 
doctor.  We  cannot  resist  giving  the  following  scene,  in  which 
Miss  Edgeworth's  inimitable  talent  for  portraying  her  poor  coun- 
trymen is  displayed. 

• 

*'  O'Brien,  we  hope  the  reader  recollects,  was  the  poor  Irishmau, 
.  whose  leg  the  surgeon  had  condemned  to  be  cut  oiT,  but  which  was 
saved  by  Erasmus.  A  consjkierable  time  afterwards,  one  moruing, 
when  Erasmus  was  just  getting  up,  he  heard  a  loud  knock  at  bis  door, 
and  in  one  and  the  same  instant,  pushing  past  his  servant  into  tus  bed- 
chamber, and  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  rushed  O'Brieu,  breadiless,  and 
with  a  face  perspiring  joy — *  I  axe  your  honour's  pardon,  master,  but 
iH>  what  you  are  wanting  down  street  in  all  haste — Here's  an  elegant 
case  for  ye,  doctor  dear ! — That  painter-jantleman  down  in  the  square 
there  beyond  that  is  not  expected.'  *]S^ot  expected  f— said  Erasmus. 
*  Ay,  not  expected ;  so  put  on  ye  with  the  speed  of  light — Where's 
liis  wahteoat  ?'  continued  he,  turning  to  Dr.  Percy's  astonished  ser- 
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vant— '  and  coat? — ^the  topcoat — and  the  wig— has  he  one?— Well t 
boots  or  shoes  give  him  auy  way.' <  But  I  don't  clearly  under- 
stand ....  Pray  did  this  gentleman  send  for  me  F — said  Dr.  Percy. 
'  Send  for  your    honour !  Troth,  he  never  thought  of  it— No  nor 
couldn't — how  could  he  ?  and  lie  hi  the  way  he  was  and  is — But  God 
bless  ye !  and  never  mind  shaving,  or  another  might  get  it  afore  we'd 
be  back.     Though  there  was  none  in  it  but  myself  when  1  left  it — 
but  still  keep  on  buttoning  for  the  life.'     Erasmus  dressed  as  quickly 
as  he  could,  not  understanding,  however,  above  one  word  in  ten  that 
had  been  said  to  him.    Uis  servant,  who  did  not  comprehend  even 
one  word,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  an  explanation ;  but  O'Brien, 
paying  no  regard  to  his  solemn  face  of  curiosity,  put  him  aside  with 
his  hand,  and  continuing  to  address  Dr.  Percy,  followed  him  about  the 
room.     *'  Master  1  you  mind  my  mintioning  to  you  last  time  I  seen  your 
honour,  that  my  leg  was  weak  by  times,  no  fault  though  to  the  doctor 
that  cured  it,  so  I  could  not  be  after  carrying  the  weighty  loads  I  used 
up  and  down  (he  ladders  at  every  call,  so  I  quit  sarving  the  masons, 
and  sought  for  lighter  work,  and  found  an  employ  that  skuted  me  with 
a  janllcnian-painter,  grinding  of  his  colours,  and  that  was  what  I  was 
at  this  morning,  so  I  was,  and  standing  as  close  to  him  as  I  am  this 
minute  lo  your  honour,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  just  now,  please  your 
honour,  forcnent  him — asy  grinding,  whin  he  took  some  sort  or  kind 
of  a  fit.'    *  A  fit!  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  sooner  ?'—* Sure  I 
tauld  you  he  was  not  expiated — that  is,  if  you  don't  know  in  England, 
not  expieUid  to  live — and — sure  1  tould  your  honour  so  from  the  first,' 
said  O'firieo.     *•  But,  then  the  jantleman  was  as  well  as  I  am  thia 
minute,  that  minute  afore— -and  the  nixt  fell  his  length  on  the  floor 
entirely.     Well !  I  set  him  up  again,  and  for  want  of  better  filled  out  a 
thimble-full  say,  of  the  spirits  of  wiiif*,  as  they  call  it,  which  he  got  by 
good  luck  for  the  varnish,  and  made  him  take  it  down,  and  he  come  to, 
and  I  axed  him  how  was  he  after  it  ?  Better,  says  he — That's  well,  says 
I ;  and  who  will  I  send  for  to  ye.  Sir  ?  says  I — But  afore  he  could  make 
answer,  I  bethought  me  of  your  own  honour,  and  for  fear  he  would  say 
another,  I  never  troubled  him,  putting  the  question  to  him  agdn,  but 
just  set  the  spirits  nigh-hand  him,  and  away  with  me  here ;  I  come  oflT 
without  letting  on  a  word  to  nobody,  good  or  bad,  in  dread  your 
honour  would  miss  the  job.*    *  Job!' — said   Dr.  Percy's  aervaotr— 
♦  do  you  think  my  master  wants  a  job?' — •  O  I  Lord  love  ye,  and 
just  give  his  hat.     Would  you  have  us  be  standinjp:  on  ceremony  now  ia 
a  case  of  life  and  death  ?'      Dr.  Percy  was,  as  far  as  he  understood  it, 
of  the  Irishman's  way  of  thinking.     He  followed  as  fast  as  he  could  to 
the  painter's— found  that  he  had  a  alight  parrily  tic  stroke ; — ^from  which 
he  recovered.     We  need  not  detail  the  particulars.     Nature  and  Dr. 
Percy  brought  him  through*     He  was  satisfied  with  his  physician; 
for  Erasmus  would  not  take  any  fee,  because  he  went  unsent  for  by  the 
patient.     The  painter,  after  hta  recovery,  was  one  day  complimenting 
Dr.  Percy  on  the  inestimable  aervice  he  had  done  the  arts  in  restoring 
biro  to  his  pencil,  in  proof  of  which  the  artist  showed  many  master- 
pieces, that  wanted  only  the  finishing  touch;  in  particular,  a  tiU0(e  long- 
limbed,  fantastic  allegorical  piece  of  his  own  desii^,  which  he  assured 
Dr.  Percy  was  Uie  fi^  example  cf  the  ftMOc  idial  aucieat  or  moden^ 
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that  faumaD  geoius  had  ever  produced  upon  canvass.  ^  And  what  do 
you  think,  doctor,'  said  the  painter,  *•  tell  me  what  you  can  think  of  a 
coonoisaeur,  a  patron.  Sir,  wiio  could  stop  my  han<l,  and  torce  me  from 
that  immortal  work  to  a  portrait,  a  portrait ! — Barbarian !  he  fit  to 
encourage  genius ! — he  set  up  to  be  a  Mecieuas !  mere  vanity ! — gives 
pensions  to  four  signpost  daubers  not  fit  to  grind  my  colours !  knows  no 
more  of  the  art  than  that  fellow,*  pointing  to  the  Irishman,  who  was  at 
that  instant  grinding  the  colours-HOjry,  as  he  described  himself-^'  and 
lets  me  languish  heie  in  obscurity  I'  continued  the  enraged  painter — 
DOW  rii  never  put  another  stroke  to  his  Dutch  beauty's  portrait  if  I 
starve — if  1  rot  for  it  in  a  gaol — he  a  Mecsenas !'  The  changes  upon 
this  abuse  were  rung  repeatedly  by  this  irritated  genius,  his  voice  and 
palsied  hand  trembling  with  rage  while  he  spoke,  till  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  carriage  stopping  at  the  door.  *•  Here's  the  patroti  !'— 
cried  the  Irishman,  with  an  arch  look  — ^  Ay,  it's  the  patron,  sure 
enough!'  Dr.  Percy  was  going  away,  but  O'Brien  got  between 
him  aiud  the  door,  menariog  his  coat  with  his  pallet-knife,  covered  with 
oil— Erasmus  stopped.  *  I  axe  your  pardon,  but  don't  go,'  whispered 
he,  '  I  wouldn't  for  the  best  coat  nor  waistcoat  ever  I  seen  you  went 

this  minute,  dear!' Mr.  Gresham  was  announced— a  gentleman  of 

a  most  respectable,  benevolent,  prepossessing  appearance,  whom  Eras- 
mus had  some  recollection  of  having  seen  before.  Mr.  Gresham 
recognised  him  instantly.  Mr.  Gresham  was  the  merchant  whom 
Erasmus  had  met  at  Sir  Amy  as  Courtney's  the^noming  when  he  went 
to  solicit  Sir  Afnyas's  vote  at  the  hospital  election.  After  having 
spoken  a  few  words  to  the  painter  about  tlie  portrait,  Mr.  Gresham 
turned  to  Doctor  Percy,  and  sud,  <  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that  yon  lost 
jour  election  at  the  hospital  by  your  sincerity  about  a  shell.'  Br'fore 
Erasmus  could  answer— -in  l^ss  time  than  he  could  have  thought  it 

Emible  to  take  off  a  stocking,  a  great  bare  leg — O'Brien's  leg,  came 
tween  Mr.  Gresham  and  Dr.  Percy.  *  There's  what  lost  him  the 
•tectioDt  Bavii^  that  l^  lost  him  the  election — so  it  did,  God  forever 
bless  him  I  and  reward  him  for  it !'  Then  with  eloquence,  emphasis, 
and  action  which  came  from  the  heart,  and  went  to  the  heart,  the  poor 
feHow  told  how  his  leg  had  been  saved,  and  spoke  of  what  Dr.  Percy 
had  done  for  him,  in  terms  which  Erasmus  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  hear,  but  that  he  really  was  so  much  affected  with  O'Brien's  grati- 
tude, and  thought  it  did  so  much  honour  to  human  nature,  that  he  could 
not  stop  him.  Mr.  Gresham  was  touched  also;  and  upon  observing 
this,  Erasmus's  friend,  with  his  odd  mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos, 
ended  with  this  exhortation.  *  And  God  bless  yon.  Sir,  you're  a  great 
man,  and  have  many  to  my  knowledge  under  a  compliment  to  you ; 
and  if  you've  any  friends  that  are  fying^  or  sick,  if  you'd  recommend 
them  to  send  for  him  in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  doctors,  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  themselves  and  to  me— -for  I  will  never  hare 
peace  else  thinking  how  I  have  been  a  hinderance  to  him— And  a 
charity  it  would  be  to  themselves,  for  what  does  the  sick  want  but 
to  be  cured  ?  and  there's  the  roan  will  do  that  for  them,  as  two  wit- 
nesses here  present  can  prove — that  jantlemao,  if  be  would  spake,  ami 
myself*""    II.20-..28. 
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The  Falconers  are  evidently  the  strong  features  in  the  work, 
and  afford  the  most  glaring  illustration  of  the  mischief  of  relying 
on  patronage.  We  have  not  space  to  desci^ibe  the  commissioner — 
one  of  those  ^'  not  bad  men,  but  who  have  an  exclusive  sympa- 
thy with  the  prosperous."  Ilis  talents,  and  those  of  his  son  Jo^Hi 
are  thus  contrasted,  in  a  scene  which  ensued  upon  his  patron's 
•rder  that  the  said  John  should  be  married  outright. 

^'  The  commissioner  set  to  work  in  earnest  about  the  match  he  had 
io  view  for  John.  Not  one,  but  several  fair  visions  flitted  before  the 
eye  of  his  politic  miod.  The  Misses  Chattertoo,  any  one  of  whom 
would,  he  knew,  come  readily  withio  the  terms  prescribed — but  then, 
they  had  neither  fortune  nor  connexions.  A  relation  of  Lady  Jane 
Graoville^s — excelleuc  coonexioo,  and  reasonable  fortune — but  there  all 
the  decorum  of  regular  approaches  and  time  would  be  necessary. 
Luckily  a  certain  Miss  Petcalf  was  just  returned  from  India,  witii  a 
lar^e  fortune.  The  general,  her  father,  was  anxious  to  iutroduce  his 
daughter  to  the  fashionable  world,  and  to  marry  her  for  connexion — 
fortune  no  object  to  him — delicacies  he  would  waive.  The  commis- 
sioner saw — counted — and  decided — (There  was  a  brother  Petcalf, 
too,  who  might  do  for  Georgiana — but  for  that  no  hurry) — John  was 
asked  by  his  father  if  he  would  like  to  be  a  major  in  a  year,  and  a 
lieutenantrcolonel  in  two  years  f  ^  To  be  'sure  he  would — was  he 
a  fool  ?'  *  Then  he  must  be  married  in  a  fortnight'  John  did  not  see 
how  this  conclusion  followed  immedintely  from  the  premises,  for  John 

was  not  quite  a  fool;  so  he  answered Indeed  1 an  indeed!  so 

unlike  Lord  Oldborough's,  that  the  commissioner,  struck  with  the 
contrast,  could  scarcely  maintain  the  gravity  the  occasion  required ; 
and  he  could  only  pronounce  the  words,  '  General  Petcalf  has  a 
daughter.'  *  Ay,  Miss  Petcalf— Ay,  he  is  a  general — true — now  I 
see  it  all — Well,  I*m  their  man — 1  have  no  objection — but  Miss  Pet-* 
calf! ....  Is  not  that  the  Indian  girl  ? ....  Is  not  there  a  drop  of  black 
blood  ? . . . .  No,  no,  father.'  cried  John,  drawing  himself  up-^*  I'll 
bed— d....*  ^  Hear  me  first,  my -own  John,'  cried  his  father,  much 
and  justly  alarmed — for  this  motion  was  the  precursor  of  an  obstinate 
fit,  which,  if  John  took,  perish  fatlier,  mother,  and  the  whole  human 
race,  he  could  not  be  moved  from  the  settled  purpose  of  his  soul. 
*  Hear  me,  my  beloved  John — ^for  you  are  a  man  or  sense,'  said  his 
unblushing  father — *  do  you  think  I'd  have  a  drop  of  black  blood  for 
my  daughter-in-law,  much  less  let  my  favourite  son ....  But  there's 
none — it  is  climate..^all  climatc--a8  you  may  see  by  only  looking  at 
Mrs.  Governor  Carneguy,  how  she  figures  everywhere,  and  Miss 
Petcalf  is  nothing  near  so  dark  as  Mrs.  Camecuy,  surely.'  *  Sure- 
ly'— said  John.  ^  And  her  father,  the  general,  gives  her  an  Indian 
fortune  to  suit  an  Indian  complexion.'  *  That's  good,  at  any  rate, 
quoth  John.  *  Yes,  my  dear  major — yes,  my  lieutcnant-c.o1onel, 
to  be  sure  that's  good.    So,  to  secure  the  good  the  gods  provide  u% 
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^  you  this  miDutc,  dress  aod  away  to  your  fair  Indian .  •  • .  I'll  under- 
(aie  the  business  with  the  gcueral.'^  ''  But  a  fortnight,  my  dear 
blber,"  said  John,  looking  in  the  glass — «  how  can  that  be?"  "  Look 
again,  aod  tell  mc  how  it  can  not  be  ? — Pray  don't  put  that  difficulty 
into  Miss  Petcalfs  head — into  her  heart  I  am  sure  it  would  never 
come."  John  yielded  liis  shoulder  to  the  push  his  father  gave  him 
towards  the  door;  but  suddenly  turning  back — ^^  Zouuds,  father,  a  fort- 
night,'' he  exclaimed, ''  why,  there  won't  be  time  to  buy  even  boots!" 
*'  And  what  are  even  boots,"  replied  hb  father,  ^^  to  such  a  man  as  you  ? 

Go,  go,  man ;  your  legs  are  better  than  all  tlie  boots  in  the  world." 

I.  271—274. 

The  following  matrimonial  conference  upon  the  means  of  set- 
tling a  daughter  is,  we  think,  admirable. 

'*  Mrs.  Falconer,  there's  one  thing  I  won't  allow — I  won't  allow 
Gsorgiana  and  you  to  make  a  fool  of  young  Petcalf."  "  fiy  no  means, 
my  love,  but  if  he  makes  a  fool  of  himself,  you  know."  *^  Mrs.  Fal- 
csner,  you  recollect  the  transaction  about  the  draught."  ^  For  Zara's 
iress?"— *^  Yes,  Ma'am — The  condition  you  made  tlien  in  my  namt 
vith  Georgiana,  I  hold  her  to ;  and  I  expect  that  she  be  prepared  to  be 
Uru  Petcalf  within  the  year."  '^  I  told  her  so,  my  dear,  and  she 
acqaiesces— she  submits — she  is  ready  to  obey — if  nothing  better 

sfers ^    ••  (/^Ay,  there  it  is ! — All  the  time  I  know  you  are 

feoking  to  the  Clays,  and  if  they  fail,  somebody  else  will  start  up 
whom  you  will  think  a  better  match  than  Petcalf,  and  all  these  people 
are  to  be  feted^  and  so  you  will  o;o  on  wasting  my  money  and  your  own 
time.  Petcalf  will  run  restifT  at  last;  you  will  lose  him,  and  I  shall 
have  Geoi^iana  left  upon  my  hands  after  all."  '^  No  danger,  my  dear. 
My  principle  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  secure  imaginable.  To  have 
a  number  of  tickets  in  tiie  wheel — ^then,  if  one  comes  up  a  blank,  still 
you  have  a  chance  of  a  prize  in  the  next.  Only  have  patience,  Mr. 
Falconer."  '^  Patience,  my  dear,  how  can  a  man  have  patience,  when 
be  has  seen  the  same  thing  going  on  for  years  ?  And  I  have  said  tha 
same  thing  to  you  over  and  over— a  hundred  times,  Mrs.  Falconer." 
**  A  hundred  times  at  least,  I  grant,  and  that  perhaps  is  enough  to  try 
nay  patience  you'll  allow,  and  yet  you  see  how  reasonable  I  am.  I 
have  only  to  repeat  what  is  incontrovertible,  that  when  a  girl  has  been 
brvmeht  up,  and  has  lived  in  a  certain  line,  you  must  push  her  in  that 
line,  for  slie  will  not  do  in  any  other.  You  must  be  sensible,  that  no 
mere  country  gentleman  would  ever  think  of  Georgiana — We  must 
push  her  in  the  line  for  which  she  is  (it-— the  fashionable  line." 
*  Push !  Bless  my  soul.  Ma'am  t  you  have  been  pushing  one  or  other 
tf  those  girls  ever  since  they  were  in  their  teens,  but  your  pushing 
iiR|Bi€es  nothing.  The  men,  don't  you  see,  back  as  fast  as  t!ie  women 
•dvance"  **  Coarse  I — Too  coarse !  too  commonplace  an  observation 
far  you,  coromisdoner,"  said  Mrs.  Falconer,  with  admirable  tern* 
per;  ^^  but  when  men  are  angry,  they  will  say  more   than   they 

Vol.  IV.  hm  Sm$8.  2 
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think."  ''  Ma'Am,  I  don't  saj  half  as  much  as  I  think . .  • .  ever.*' 
**  Indeed! — That  is  a  candid  confession,  for  which  I  owe  you  credit  at 
all  events." — ''  It^s  a  foolish  game  ....it's  a  foolish  game....  it's  a 
losing  game,"  continued  the  commis^oner, ''  and  jou  will  play  it  till 
we  are  ruined.**  ''  Not  a  losing  game  if  it  be  played  -with  temper 
and  spirit.  Many  throw  up  the  game  like  cowards,  when,  if  they  had 
but  had  courage  to  double  the  bet,  they  would  have  made  their  for- 
tune." "  Pshaw !  Pshaw !"  said  the  commissioner—'*  Can  you  dou- 
ble your  girls'  beauty  ?  cfan  you  double  their  fortune  ?"  "  Fashion 
stands  in  the  place  botli  of  beauty  and  fortune,  Mr.  Falconer;  and 
fashion  my  girls,  I  hope   you  will  allow,  enjoy."    "  Enjoy !  What 

signifies  that  ? Fashion,  you  told  me,   was   to  win   Count  Alten- 

berg — has  it  won  him  ?  Are  we  one  bit  tlie  better  for  the  expense  we 
were  at  in  all  those  entertainments .'"  ''  All  that — or  most  of  it «...  at 
least  the  popularity  ball,  must  be  set  down  to  Lord  Oldborough's  ac- 
count, and  that  is  your  ailair,  commissioner."  ''  And  the  play,  and 
the  playhouse,  and  the  dresses!— Was  Zara's  dress  my  affair ?-^Did 
I  not  tell  you  you  were  wasting  your  time  upon  that  man  ?"  '*  No 
waste,  nothing  has  been  wasted,  my  dear  commissioner;  believe  me, 
even  in  point  of  economy  we  could  not  have  laid  out  money  bet- 
ter; for  at  a  trifling  expense  we  have  obtained  for  Georgiana  the  cre- 
dit of  having  refused  Count  Altenberg.  Lady  Eew  and  Lady  Trant 
have  spread  the  report.  Tou  know  it  is  not  my  business  to  speak — 
and  now  the  count  is  gone,  who  can  contradict  it  with  any  propriety  ? 
The  tiling  is  universally  believed.  Every  body  is  talking  of  it;  and 
the  consequence  is,  Georgiana  is  more  in  fashion  now  than  ever  she 
was."     IIL  210—215. 

Having  in  the  above  extracts  mentioned  the  Clays,  we  cannot 
refuse  our  readers  the  satisfaction  of  their  nearer  acquaintance  in 
Miss  Kdgeworth's  picturesque  description  of  them. 

**  French  Clay,  and  English  Clay,  as  they  have  been  named,  arc 
brothers,  both  men  of  large  fortune,  which  their  father  acquired  re- 
spectably by  conimerce,  and  which  they  are  spending  in  all  kinds  of 
extravagance  and  profligacy,  not  from  inclination,  but  merely  to  pur- 
chase admissioTi  into  fine  company.  French  Clay  is  a  travelled  cox- 
comb, who,  a  propoft  de  holies^  begins  with — *'  When  I  was  abroad  with 
the  Prntc^ss  Orbitella . . . .'  But  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  speak  of  this 
man  with  impartiality,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  an  Englishman  aping 
a  Frenchman.  The  imitation  is  always  so  awkward,  so  ridiculous,  so 
contemptible.  French  Clay  talks  of  tact^  but  without  possessing  any; 
he  delights  in  what  he  calls  persiflas^e^  but  in  his  persiflage,  instead  of 
the  wit  and  eh-gnnce  of  Parisian  raillery,  there  appears  only  tlie  vul- 
gar love  and  habit  of  derision.  He  is  continually  railifig  at  our  En- 
glish want  of  savoir  vivre^  yet  ia  himself  an  example  of  the  ill  breed- 
ing ti  hich  he  reprobates.  His  manners  have  neither  the  cordiality  of 
qu  Englishman,  nor  the  polish  of  i  foreigner.     To  improve  ni  ia 
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fimrU  de  sociSU^  be  would  introduce  the  whole  Bjstem  of  French 
^Uantiy — the  vice  without  the  refinement  I  heard  him  acknoiT- 
ledge  it  to  be  '  his'  principle'  to  intrigue  with  every  married  woman 
wlio  would  listen  to  him,  provided  she  has  any  one  oi  his  four  requi- 
iltes,  wit,  fashion,  beauty,  or  a  good  table.  He  says  hb  late  suit  in 
Doctors'  Commons  cost  him  nothing;  for  10,000/.  are  nothing  to  him. 
Public  virtue,  as  well  as  private,  he  thinks  it  a  fine  air  to  disdain-^ 
and  patriotism  and  love  of  our  country  he  calls  prejudices,  of  which 
a  philosopher  ought  to  devest  himself.  Some  charitable  people  say 
(hat  he  is  not  BO  unfeeling  as  he  seems  to  be,  and  that  above  half  hit 
vices  arise  from  afiectation,  and  from  a  mistaken  ambition  to  be  what 
he  thinks  perfectly  French. 

"His  brother,  English  Clay,  is  a  cold,  reserved,  proud,  dull  looking 
man,  wiiom  art,  in  despite  of  nature,  strove,  and  strove  in  vain,  to 
quicken  into  *  a  gay  deceiver.*  He  is  a  grave  man  of  pleasure— -4i1s 
first  care  being  to  provide  for  his  exclusively  personal  gratifications. 
His  dinner  is  a  serious,  solemn  business,  whether  it  be  at  bis  own  table 
or  at  a  tavern,  which  last  he  prefers^ — ^he  orders  it  so,  that  his  repast 
shall  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind  that  money  can  procure.  His  next 
care  is,  that  he  be  not  cheated  in  what  he  is  to  pay.  Not  that  lie  values 
jioney,but  he  cannot  bear  to  be  taken  in.  Then  his  dress,  his  horses, 
his  whole  appointment  and  establishment,  are  complete,  and  accurately 
10  the  fadiion  of  the  day — no  expense  spared.  All  that  belongs  to  Mr. 
Clay,  of  Clay  Hall,  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  or,  at  least,  hadfrotn  the 
hesi  hand  in  England.  Every  thing  about  liim  is  English ;  but  I  don't 
know  whether  this  arises  from  love  of  his  country,  or  contempt  of  his 
brother.  English  Clay  is  not  ostentatious  of  that  which  is  his  own, 
but  he  is  disdainful  of  all  that  belongs  to  another.  The  slightest  defi- 
ciency in  the  appoUdments  of  his  companions  he  sees,  and  marks  by  a 
wink  to  some  bystander,  or  with  a  dry  joke  laughs  the  wretch  to  scorn. 
In  company,  he  delights  to  sit  by,  silent  and  snug,  sneering  inwardly 
it  those  who  are  entertaining  the  company,  and  committing  themselves. 
He  never  entertains,  and  is  seldom  entertained.  His  joys  are  neither 
convivial  nor  intellectual ;  he  is  gregarious,  but  not  companionable ;  a 
bard  drinker,  but  not  social.  Wine  sometimes  makes  him  noisy,  but 
never  makes  him  gay;  and,  whatever  be  his  excesses,  he  commits 
them  seemingly  witliout  temptation  from  taste  or  passion.  He  keeps  a 
iurionsly  expensive  mistress,  whom  he  curses,  and  who  curses  him,  as 
Buck  hurst  informs  me,  ten  times  a  day ;  yet  he  prides  himself  on  beinj; 
free  and  unmarried!  Scorning  and  dreading  women  in  general,  he 
swears  he  would  not  marry  Venus  herself,  unless  she  had  100,000/.  iu 
each  pocket ;  and  now,  that  no  mortal  Venus  wears  pockets,  he  thanks 
Heaven  he  is  safe.  Buckhurst,  I  remember,  assured  me,  that  beneath 
this  crust  of  pride  there  is  some  good  nature.  Deep  hid  under  a  lar<;e 
mass  of  selfishness  there  may  be  some  glimmerings  of  afiection.  >Ie 
shows  symptoms  of  feeling  for  his  horses,  and  his  mother,  and  his 
coachman,  and  his  conritry.  I  do  believe  he  would  fight  for  old  En- 
gland, for  it  is  his  country,  and  he  U  English  Clay.  Affection  for  hi<i 
coachman  did  I  say  ?-^He  shows  admi ration,  if  not  affection,  for  every- 
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wbip  of  Dote  iu  town.  He  is  their  companioo. ...  no,  their  pupil,  and, 
as  AutoniiJUB  Pius  ipratefully  prided  himself  in  recording  the  names  of 
those  relations  and  friends  from  whom  he  learnt  his  several  virtues, 
this  man  may  boast  to  after  ages  of  having  leanit  how  to  cut  a  fly  olT 
his  near  ieader'^s  ear  from  one  coachman,  how  to  tuck  up  a  duck  from 
another,  and  the  true  spit  from  a  third — by  the  by,  it  is  said,  but  1 
don't  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  this  last  accomplishment 
cost  him  a  tooth,  which  he  had  had  drawn  to  attain  it  in  pcrfectioo. 
Pure  slang  he  could  not  learn  from  any  one  coachman,  but  from  con- 
ftantly  frequenting  the  society  of  all.  I  recollect  ^uckhurst  Falcon- 
er's telling  me  that  he  dintd  once  with  English  Clay,  in  company  with 
a  baronet,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  duke,  dhd  the  driver  of  a  mail-coach, 
to  whom  was  given,  by  acclamation,  the  seat  of  honour.  I  am  told 
there  is  a  house,  at  which  these  gentlemen  and  noblemen  meet  regularly 
every  week,  where  there  are  two  dining  rooms  divided  by  glass  doors. 
Id  one  room  the  real  coachmen  dine,  in  the  other  the  amateur  gentle* 
men,  who,  when  they  are  tired  of  their  own  conversation,  throw  open 
the  glass  doors,  that  they  may  be  entertained  and  edified  by  the  coach- 
men's wit  and  slang;  in  which  dialect  English  Clay's  rapid  proficieo- 
•y  has,  it  h  said,  recommended  him  to  the  best  society,  even  more  thau 
his  being  the  master  of  the  best  of  cooks,  and  of  Clay  Hall." — II. 
362—368. 

With  Lord  Oldborough's  character,  notwithstanding  it  is  evident- 
ly a  laboured  and  a  favourite  sketch,  we  confess  we  are  not  much 
captivated  or  edified ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  seems  to  be  un- 
willing to  seal  it  with  the  stamp  of  her  ^*  good  or  evil  favour."  It 
may  be  said  (bat  it  is  the  more  true  to  nature  ;  but  although  the 
Patron  was  necessary  to  the  moral,  we  think  poetical  justice  re- 
quired a  more  decisive  preponderance  of  good  or  ill,  to  be  assigned 
to  him.  Mr.  Percy  describes  him  as  "  a  noble  mind  corroded  and 
debased  by  ambition — virtuous  principle,  generous  feeling  stifled— 
a  powerful,  capacious  understanding  distorted  beyond  recovery— « 
soul  once  expatiating,  and  full  of  high  thoughts,  now  confined  to 
a  span — bent  down  to  low  concerns — imprisoned  in  the  precincts 
of  a  court." 

This  high-souled  minister,  early  in  the  history,  sends  Godfrey 
Percy  to  the  West  Indies,  because  he  fancies  the  young  soldier 
admires  his  lordship's  niece :  and,  at  the  close  of  it,  he  discovers, 
in  the  features  of  a  personage  very  unimportant  otherwise,  his 
son,  by  an  Italian  lady,  whom  he  had  seduced  and  deserted  in 
early  life ;— a  villany  perfectly  gratuitous,  if  it  were  not  for  the 

f>urpose  of  puzzling  our   understandings,  after  the   author  has 
aboured  to  prove  that  the  patron's  vices  are  those  of  his  situation, 
and  not  of  his  heart. 

We  are  somewhat  amused  in  pondering  upon  the  effect  which 
this  character  of  Lord  Oldborough — its  air  of  history — the  plot 
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uid     resignation — and    accuraUltf    reported    convenatioD  with 
George   the  Third  at  Windsor,  will  have   upon  the  qtiid-nunc 
novel  readers  in  our  royal  boroughs,  where,  we  are  credibly  in- 
fiDrmed,  the  Spirit  qf^the  Book  is  still  venerated  ll  an  authentic 
Urtory  of  an  iHustrious  personage.     Some  will  discover  the  Uke- 
aeas    of  Mr.  Pitt — some  of  Lord  Orenville — others  of  mj  Lord 
Castlereaghy  to  whom  the  application  will  the  more  readily  be 
made,  because  his  lordship  may  be  supposed  to  have  held  soma 
such  colloquy,  when  his  faithful  colleague  was  s^noothing  the  ivd|| 
to  his  temporary  retirement.     The  more  loyal  will  discfiver,  in 
Mrs.  Falconer's  forging,  and  sale  of  commissions,  the  nauseous 
detail  of  Mrs.  Clarke's  plot   and  correspondence  with  the  Cla« 
verings  and  Fitzgeralds.     In  the  character  of  the  chief  justice 
of  £ngland,  whose  love  of  liberty,  temperance  of  conduct,  ele- 
gance  of  language,  and  mansuetude  of  address,  secure  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  country,  the  very  keen-sighted  may  perhaps 
discover  my  Lord  Ellenborough.     For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
ire  inclined  to  think  that  Miss  Edgewortlj  had  not  that  learned  per- 
lonage  in  her  eye — but  rather  that  she  drew  from  the  stock  of  her 
native  country,  as  well  she  might — that  union  of  law  and  litera- 
ture—of liberal  feeling  and  suavity  of  intercourse— of  polished  wit 
ind  political  integrity,  of  which  Xh^  bar  of  Ireland  furnishes  more 
than  one  illusfrious  example. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  we  are  afraid,  is  somewhat  enamoured  of  high 
statUm — else  why  select  for  the  husband  of  Caroline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  high-minded  Perty,  who  spurns  at  patronage,  and  de* 
pkues  the  patron,  a  German — a  courtier — and  a  minister  in  ex- 
pectation ?  Count  Altenberg  is  the  favourite  of  an  hereditary 
prioce,  with  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  prime  minister  in  his 

EMpect,  secured  to  him  on  the  promise  oi\i\^  highness,  whenever 
serene  father  shall  be  no  more !  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Miss 
Edgeworth  considers  this  promise  as  the  best  security  that  the 
bolder  of  it  shall  not  be  tormented  with  the  possession  of  that  pain- 
ful prt;  eminence ! 

For  our  part,  we  confess,  we  think  the  clumsy  machinery  of 
majesty,  and  the  cumbrous  agency  of  those  superior  beings  vul- 
garly known  by  the  name  of  ministers  and  favourites,  so  extremely 
unlike  the  simpler  and  purer  taste  of  Miss  Bdgeworth's  former 
(ables,  that  wehavi6been  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt  whether  this, 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  work  which  we  shall  point  out,  are 
the  unnoixed  productions  of  her  pen.  We  think  we  know  her  style 
better.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  hitherto  shown  an  instinctive  aver- 
bioo  to  bad  taste,  either  in  the  conduct  or  in  the  sentiments  of  her 
works.  Surely  some  heavy  spirit  has  occasionally  guided  her 
pen — has  obtruded  its  ponderous  patronage  on  her  book — ^has 
iweiled  the  bulk  of  the  work,  hut  taken  fn>H]  ifs  chararteris^tic 
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delicacy — and  haa  distilled  its  poppies  upon  pages,  which  we  are 
compelled  to  allow  are  now  and  (hen  prosing  and  tedious. 

Miss  Edgeworth,  in  a  manner  rather  temporising,  we  think,  than 
pronounced,  insinuates  her  doubts — her  dislike,  we  may  say,  to 
the  German  waltz !  Of  the  charms  and  mischiefs  of  that  mys- 
terious dance  we  profess  to  be  incompetent  judges.  We  are  told, 
however,  tliat  it  has  all  tlie  revolutionary  symptoms j  and  has  pro- 
duced hosts  of  alarmists  in  the  capital  of  our  neighbours.  In  this 
'  purer  region  we  are  still  content  with  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
orthodl>x  Highland  fling — the  pure  pleasures  of  the  Presbyterian 
reel !  At  most,  we  deviate  into  a  Border-bumpkin;  and  view  with 
jealousy  in  the  country  dances,  the  occasional  introduction  of  an 
allemandey  (another  German  innovation,  we  believe,)  in  which 
the  concatenation  of  youthful  arms  is  somewhat  equivocal  and 
alarming. 

Our  national  feelings,  therefore,  incline  us  to  join  with  Misi 
Edgeworth,  in  adhering  to  the  old  constitution  of  our  balls  and 
our  forefathers.  This  is  our  opinion ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  the 
opinion  of  English  Clay.  But  then,  English  Clay  must  join  with 
us  in  tolerating  those  who  discover  no  immediate  and  decisive 
danger  to  all  other  people  from  this  indulgence ;  seeing  that  the 
Germans,  Russians,  Swiss — all  Europe,  indeed — are  blessed  with 
constitutions  calculated  to  resist  the  evil  effects  of  this  stimuIuSi 
though  ours  cannot; — and  have  their  competent  share  of  chastity 
and  decorum,  whatever  the  fashionable  tourists  of  our  country  may 
report  to  the  contrary. 


FROM  TH£  <iUARTERLT  REVIEW. 

[It  if  often  not  less  instructive  than  amusing  to  observe  the  very  different  lights  in 
which  the  same  object  may  appear  to  persons  of  dissimilar  tastes  and  habits  of 
mind.  The  Edinburgh  reviewers  have  always  been  the  avowed  and  warm  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  Edgeworth's  literary  productions ;  their  opponents,  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  have  generally  bestowed  their  praise  with  a  more  sparing  hand,  and 
apparently  wiUi  some  little  reluctance.  The  following  general  character  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  writings,  extracted  from  a  review  of  Patronage  in  the  Quarterly, 
is  marked  by  much  candour  and  good  sense,  although  the  praise  which  it  bestows 
is  eiddenUy  rather  extorted  by  her  surpassing  excellence,  than  flowing  as  the  warm 
tribute  of  spontaneous  admiration.3 

Miss  Edoeworth,  with  that  vigour  and  originality  which  are 
among  the  principal  characteristics  of  genius,  has  struck  out  a 
line  of  writing  peculiar  to  herself — a  line  which  it  required  con- 
siderable boldness  to  adopt,  and  no  common  talents  to  execute 
with  efiect.  Not  only  has  Miss  Edgeworth  interdicted  to  herself 
I 
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a]l  those  unfair  and  discreditable  modes  of  obtaining  popularity  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded,  but  she  has  also  voluntarily  re- 
nounced many  others  that  may  be  deemed  fair,  and  comparatively 
harmless.     We  do  not  mean  to  speak  merely  of  the  entire  absence 
of  castles,  drawbridges,  spectres,  banditti-caves,  forests,  moonlight, 
and  other  scenes,  which  have  furnished  to  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  and  her 
school,  many  a  gorgeous  and  terrific  tale.    Her  most  distinguished 
cotemporaries  have  been  content  to  forego  these  easy  embellish- 
ments.     But  she  has  made  some  sacrifices  which,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  are  peculiarly  her  own.      Her  pictures  are  all 
drawn  in  the  soberest  colours.  She  scarcely  makes  use  of  a  single 
tint  that  is  warmer  than  real  life.      No  writer  recurs  so  rarely,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest,  to  the  stronger  and  more  im« 
petuous  feelings  of  our  nature.     Even  love,  the  most  powerful 
passion  that  acts  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  life — the  presiding; 
deity  of  the  novel  and  the  drama  is  handled  by  her  in  a  way  very 
difierent  from  that  in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it 
treated  in  works  of  fiction.     In  them  we  find  it  represented  some- 
times as  a  guilty,  sometimes  as  an  innocent,  but  generally  as  an 
irresistible  impulse — as  a  feeling  which  springs  up  spontaneously 
in  the  human  breast— now  as  a  weed — now  as  a  flower — but 
whether  as  a  weed  or  as  a  flower  not  to  be  eradicated.    The  old 
nde  was  for  heroes  and  heroines  to  fall  suddenly  and  irretrievably 
into  love — if  they  fell  in  love  with  the  right  person  so  much  the 
better — if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  the  novel  ended  unhap- 
pily.    And  above  all,  it  was  held  quite  irregular  for  the  most  rea- 
sonable people  to  make  any  use  wiiatever  of  their  reason  on  the 
most  important  occasion  of  their  lives.     Miss  Edgeworth  has  pre- 
sumed to  treat  this  mighty  power  with  far  less  reverence.      She 
has  analyzed  it,  and  for;id  that  It  does  not  consist  of  one  simple 
element,  but  that  several  common  ingredients  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition— habit — esteem — a  belief  of  some  corresponding  sentiment 
— and  of  some  suitableness  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  party.     She  has  pronounced  that  reason,  timely  and  vigor- 
ously applied,  is  almost  a  specific — and  following  up  this  bold 
empirical  line  of  practice,  she  has  actually  produced  cases  of  the 
entire  cure  of  persons  who  had  laboured  under  its  operation. 
Having  mastered  love,  of  course  she  treats  the  minor  passions 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and,  indeed,  she  brings  them  out  so 
curbed,  watched,  and  circumscribed,  that  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  them  range  at  large  would  hardly  know  them  in 
their  new  trammels.  Her  favourite  qualities  are  prudence,  firmness, 
temper,  and  that  active,  vigilant  good  sense,  which,  without  check- 
ing the  course  of  our  kindly  affections,  exercises  its  influence  at 
every  moment,  and  surveys  deliberately  the  motives  and  conse- 
quences of  every  action.     Utility  is  her  object,  reason  and  ex- 
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perierice  her  means.     She  makes  vastly  less  allowance  than  has 
been  usually  made  for  those  ^'  amiable  weaknesses,"  '^  sudden  im- 
pulses,"  "  uncontrollable  emotions,"  which  cut  so  great  a  figure 
in  the  works  of  her  predecessors.     Her  heroes  and  heroines  are 
far  more  thinking,  cautiouB^  philosophizing  persons  than  ever  before 
were  produced  in  that  character.      She  is,  in  fact,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  coin  a  word,  ^fl  anti-sentimental  novelist.     Her  books, 
80  far  from  lending  any  Countenance  to  vice,  even  in  its  most  refined 
and  a;^reeable  form,  aflford  some .  of  the  best  lessons  of  practical 
morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     They  teach,  not  merely 
by  dry,  general  maxims  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  splendid  examples 
on  the  other,  but  by  reasons  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors 
themselves,  what  is  the  right  mode  of  conduct  in  circumstances  of 
difficulty  or  temptation.     She  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  point 
out,  by  the  discussion  of  cases  judiciously  selected,  or  ingeniously 
hivented,  what  is  the  road  by  which  virtue  conducts  us  to  hap- 
piness.     There  is  haidly  any  good  quality  to  which  Miss  Edge- 
worth  has  not  contributed  her  powerful  recommendation ;  but  the 
ultimate   rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest  perse- 
vering exertion,  are  those  she  is  fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes, 
and  we  think  her  choice  is  sanctioned  by  the  value  of  the  doctrines 
which  she  incidcates.   She  has,  doubtless,  observed  that  this  mode 
of  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  to  deviate  from 
virtue  is  palpably  a  crime.     It  is  to  the  decalogue,  and  to  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  prevention  of  these 
graver  and  more  striking  offences.      But  men  become  fickle  and 
indolent,  and  rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do 
for  themselves,  before  they  have  remarked  the  beginning  of  the 
evil,  without  foreseeins;  its  consequences,  and  without  being  able 
to  apply  a  remedy,     it  is  to  guard  against  these  bad  habits  of 
mind — the  causes  of  so  much  failure,  disgrace,  and  misery,  that 
Miss  Edgeworlh  has  principally  directed  her  attention,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  exhortation — direct 
or  indirect — by  precept  or  example  to  control  our  passions  and 
to  exert  our  faculties.     There  are  hardly  any  works  of  the  kind 
that  young  persons  can  read  with  so  much  benefit.    To  their  minds 
she  constantly  presents,  in  various  shapes,  and  with  a  thousand 
illustrations,  this  great  and  salutary  maxim — that  nothing  is  to  be 
learnt,  and  very  little  to  be  gained  without  labour — severe  and 
continued  labour.      But  she  does  not  forget,  in  order  to  reconcile 
them  to  this  somewhat  unpalatable  doctrine,  to  show  with  equal 
care  and  truth  that  labour  becomes  vastly  less  irksome  by  habit — 
that  judiciously  directed  it  seldom  fails  of  its  object — that  laziness, 
even  to  those  whose  rank  and  fortune  screen  them  from  its  most 
dreadful  consequences — poverty  and  contempt — is  in  itself  weari* 
some  and  painful — that  the  pauses  and  recreations  of  soccessful 
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fiiligence  comprise  within  them  more  cheerfulness  and  real  pa- 
lificatiou  than  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  ?nerely  plea- 
Kiirablc  life.  With  this  view  her  principal  characters  are  repre- 
sented as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of  extraordinary  faculties: 
thej  do  nothing  suddenly  and  '^  per  saUum^^  and  their  success 
and  attainments  are  no  more  than  what  half  the  world  may 
hope  \o  equal  by  following  the  same  means.  She  deals  in  exam- 
ples, not  in  wonders ;  hers  are  models  of  imitable  excellence,  and 
she  rarely  abases  the  license  of  fiction  to  exhibit  those  miracu- 
lous combinations  of  virtue  and  talents,  which,  though  they  delight 
us  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection,  serve  to  perplex 
and  discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordinary  race  of  mortals. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware,  and  if  they  are  not,  they 
will  be  very  far  fiom  doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits, 
that  60  far  as  etFcct  is  concerned,  this  uniform  systematic  pre- 
ference of  what  is  useful  to  what  is  splendid^  is  a  prodigious  dis- 
advantage. It  is  upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue  bor- 
dering in  its  excess  upon  the  contiguous  fault,  more  resembles  a 
generous  instinct,  than  a  quality  cultivated  and  strengthened  by 
reason,  that  the  writers  of  novels  have  justly  relied  for  securing 
the  public  attention.  Discretion  and  a  logical  head  they  thought 
by  no  means  fit  for  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And.  no- 
doubtedly,  if  effect  were  the  only  object,  they  did  much  better 
ivith  rash  courage,  inconsiderate  generosity,  hasty  confidence,  and 
love  ardent  and  irresistible  at  first  sight,  qualities  infinitely  more 
attractive  te  the  bulk  of  mankind  than  those  with  which  Afiss 
Edge  worth  has  ventured  to  invest  the  principal  persons  of  her 
drama.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  sacrifices  to  which  hardly  any  one 
telse  has  submitted,  she  has  contrived  to  render  her  works  highly 
entertaining  and  popular,  she  surely  deserves  double  praise ;  not 
merely  for  having  surmounted  a  difficulty,  which,  when  that  diffi- 
culty has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  suroaounted, 
is  a  merit  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  because  the  purpose 
ibr  which  she  voluntarily  encountered  it  was  highly  useful  and 
important. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  she  has  brought  very  coo- 
fiiderable  talents  and  acquirements,  various  reading,  knowledge, 
which,  though  she  is  too  judicious  to  display  it  with  ostentation^ 
fleems  to  be  both  extensive  and  accurate ;  a  nice  observation  of 
manners  and  character,  both  in  individuals  and  in  society ;  a  clear, 
easy,  unencumbered  style,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Her 
two  strong  points  are  good  sense  and  humour,  and  it  is  by  the 
buoyant  power  of  her  humour  that  she  has  been  able  to  diffuse 
among  the  public  so  large  a  portion  of  her  good  sense.  Nothing 
can  be  more  chaste  and  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  more  ludi- 
crous, than  the  representation  of  themselves,  which  her  characterR 
Vol*  IV.  New  Series.  8 
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are  made  1o  give  in  their  own  conversation.  That  condition  f» 
indispensable  to  (he  true  comic,  their  utter  unconsciousness  of  the 
effect  they  are  producing,  is  strictly  observed.  The  hand  of  the 
author  is  never  perceived,  (as  it  almost  constantly  is  in  our  modern 
comedies,  to  the  entire  disgust  of  all  persons  of  tolerable  taste,) 
but  they  are  led  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable,  and  with- 
out saying  any  thing  that  they  might  not  be  supposed  to  say,  to 
cover  themselves  with  ridicule.  The  absolute  want  of  colour- 
ing and  exaggeration  only  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and 
strengthens  the  impression  almost  up  to  that  of  the  same  circum- 
stances in  real  life.  We  have  always  thought  these  dramatic  parts 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  books,  which,  indeed,  take  up  a  considerable 
share  of  them,  very  much  the  best;  audit  is  to  this  remarkable 
talent  for  humour,  that  she  is  indebted  for  the  popularity  she  enjoys, 
in  spite,  not  only  of  the  disadvantages  to  which  (as  we  have  al- 
ready observed)  she  has  spontaneously  submitted,  but  also  of 
some  defects  which  we  shall  now,  though  unwillingly,  proceed  to 
notice. 

In  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  material  branches  of  novel- 
writing,  that  of  framing  a  story,  she  is  remarkably  deficient.     It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  that  this  art,  when  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch,  is  a  great,  and  therefore  uncommon  specimen  of 
genius  and  skill.     Indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in  a 
choice  of  excellences,  we  most  admire  in  Fielding's  great  work,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  that  wonderful  variety  of  incidents  arising  with* 
out  improbability,  and  introduced  without  confusion,  and  tending, 
through  a  story  constantly  rising  in  interest,  to  an  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe.    Any  comparison  with  so  happy  an  effort  of  so  great  a 
master,  would  necessarily  be  unfair;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  this 
respect  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior,  not  only  to  those  that  are  gene- 
rally her  superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below 
ber  in  every  thing  else.      She  has  little  fertility  in  contriving,  and 
still  less  dexterity  in  combining  events.      It  is  in  characters  that 
she  shines ;  when  she  attempts  to  give  interest  to  events,  it  is  almost 
always  at  the  expense  of  nature  and  probability.    Her  narrative  is 
hammered  out  *^  invi^a  Miner\&,"  and  she  never  would  have  alr 
tempted  it  at  all,  except  as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  sketches  of 
bfe  and  manners. 

On  her  morality  we  have  bestowed  its  due  praise.  It  is  of  that 
sort  which  is  most  calculated  to  do  real  practical  good;  but  the 
desire  of  instructing  is  too  little  disguised.  The  reader  sees  too 
plainly  that  be  is  under  discipline.  There  is  too  much  downright 
lecturing.  The  serious  parts  have  a  prim  didactic  air.  The 
lesser  rules  of  conduct  are  deduced  truly  enough,  but  with  too 
much  parade  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  from  general  principles* 
We  know  how  necessary  the  square  and  the  rule  are  to  the  ar- 
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cbifecf,  but  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  chalk-marks  upon  the  build- 
ing. Morality  ought  not  tofimeli  of  the  lamp.  It  has  been  Miss 
Edgeworth's  fancy  to  give  all  her  virtuous  characters  a  tincture 
of  science,  and  to  make  them  fond  of  cbymistry  and  mechanics. 
We  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  see  them  endowed  with  this  use- 
fill  knowledge,  provided  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  having 
rather  more  warmth,  and  rather  more  grace.  To  say  the  truth, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  avoiding  the  common  error  of  novel- 
writers  who  make  morality  depend  too  much  upon  feeling,  and  too 
Ettle  upon  the  understanding,  she  has  not  completely  escaped  the 
opposite  fault,  but  has  ascribed  too  large  a  share  of  it  to  the  head, 
and  too  little  to  the  heart. 


Carmen  Trmmpliale,  for  the  commmceinent  of  the  year  1814. 
By  Robert  Soulhey^  Esq,  Poet  Laurent.     4to.  pp.  32. 

[In  this  his  iirst  laureatodc,  though  there  are  several  stanzas  of  great  excellence,  Mr. 
Southey  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  tlie  publie  expectations  The  Edinburgh 
Beviewers  have  taken  much  mischieTOus  pleasure  in  placing  it  in  a  Tei7  ridiculous 
point  of  view.  I  hey  exhaust  u^Mtn  this  subject  all  those  wcU-known  arts  of  sarcas- 
1^  criticisni  which  they  liave  hitherto  used  with  such  effect  upon  Montgomery  and 
JiOrd  Byron,  aud  sum  up  their  opioiou  with  tlic  followiug  contemptuous  epitome 
cf  the  ode.3 

The  subject  is  the  grand  one  of  the  approaching  liberation  of 
Europe  from  the  trementious  thraldrom  of  h  ranee ;  and  noble  and 
impiring  as  it  is,  it  is  treated  by  the  laureat  bard  with  such  incon- 
ceivable tameness  and  sterility,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover one  Biriking  thought,  or  glowing  phrase— -one  trait  of  feel- 
ing, or  spark  of  fancy— nay,  not  even  one  bold  image,  or  lofty 
expression,  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  performance.  To  com- 
^nsate  for  the  want  of  all  these,  he  shouts  vehemently,  as  is  his 
ttamier,  seven  several  times, '^  Glory  to  God  !  Deliverance  io  man- 
kind-i'^-^uid  then  proceeds  to  tell  the  old  story  of  the  war  in  the 


campai|kiB ;— 4ind  (hen,  havmg  spent  fitteen  strophf^s  ni  praismg 
^  the  Wellesley,'*  as  he  aflfectedly  calls  Lord  \Veilii)<;ton,  and 
abtising  the  French  in  the  dullest  style,  and  meanest  diction  ot  a 
newspaper,  he  proceeds  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  exploits  of 
the  northern  princes,  and  especially  of  the  Kin2  of  Prujisiu,  »vhoia 
be  iageniously  designates  by  the  name  of  <'  the  nran<lcii!)erg."  fie 
tiien  dutifully  congratulates  UaAOver  on  the  restorutiou  of  its  old 
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illustrious  line — speaks  a  word  of  comfort  (o  the  injured  Iloliaad- 
ers — and  ends  with  an  anticipation  of  restoration  and  peace/' 


9f 


[lo  all  this  there  appears  to  us  not  only  a  good  deal  of  party  bitterness^  hat  also  x 
something  of  personal  malice.  It  is  unworthy  of  both  parties.  Why,  says  Dugald 
Stewart,  do  not  men  of  superior  talents  learn,  for  the  honour  of  the  arts  Mhicli  they 
lore,  to  conceal  their  ignoble  enmities  from  the  malignity  of  those  \4h0m  mortified 
pride  and  conscious  incapacity  have  leagued  together  as  the  coTcnantcd  foes  of  worth 
and  genius  From  the  Eclectic  Keview,  a  vei-y  unequal  work,  but  occasionally  dis- 
pla3ring  much  ability,  wc  have  extracted  the  following  article,  which,  wliile  it  la 
marked  by  good  »en9e  and  taste,  breathes  a  spirit  oC  candooi*  not  to  be  found  in  the 
£diuburgh  criticism.] 

If  it  be  necessary,  for  the  glory  of  the  British  court,  to  have 
a  poet  laureat,  we  presume  it  is  equally  so  that  he  should  l>e  a 
man  of  genius,  and  that  the  emoluments  of  the  office  should  be 
worthy  of  the  munificence  of  the  sovereign.  We  recollect  no 
living  bai'd  who  has  more  ability  to  confer  honour  on  the  bays,  or 
less  occasion  to  seek  honour  from  princes,  than  Mr.  Southey. 
But,  we  think  some  objections  lie  against  the  place  itself,  considered 
in  its  present  degraded  state,  as  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
court  to  offer  to  a  man  of  transcendent  intellect — not  to  say 
whether  it  be  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  man  to  accept  it. 
From  the  manner  in  which  its  duties  have  hitherto  been  per- 
formed,  the  office  can  confer  on  him  who  holds  it  but  a  small  [lor- 
tion  of  credit,  inferior  even  to  its  scanty  emolument.  To  furnish 
laudatory  odes,  at  certain  seasons,  appears  to  be  a  servile  duty; 
yet  surely  the  annals  of  this  country,  in  an  age  so  fruitful  of  great 
events  as  the  present,  mi^ht,  twice  a-year,  supply  themes  on 
which  the  noblest  talents  might  be  happily  employed  in  the  small 
compass  of  an  ode.  A  hundred  pounds  and  a  butt  of  sack,  were, 
we  confess,  monstrous  overpayment  for  such  annual  strains  of  stu- 
pifying  praise  as  Gibber,  Whitehead,  and  Pye,  were  wont  to  pour 
into  the  ear  of  royalty,  being  after  the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  a 
line  for  pigmy  lyrics."  Brevity,  indeed,  was  their  principal  merit ; 
a  merit  of  no  ordinary  size  in  dull  poetry,  which,  like  a  humming 
top,  spins  the  longest  when  it  sleeps  ;  for  when  the  quality  of 
poetry  is  indifferent,  the  quantity  cannot  be  too  smalk:-  Mr. 
Southey's  booksellers  might  not  perhaps  venture  to  purdilkie  the 
copyright  of  his  best  verses  at  the  royal  price;  yety  coitaidered 
as  being  the  bounty  of  a  great  monarch,  which  ought  to  rellect 
lustre  on  hin^s^lf,  and  for  such  services  as  might  be  rendered  by 
a  poet  of  higii  order,  the  remuneration  is  mean.  In  the  reign  of 
James  I.  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  were  adequate  to  the  support 
of  one  of  his  majesty's  servants  in  ease  and  affluence,  according 
to  the  style  of  those  days ;  and  a  butt  of  sack,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  quite  as  much  wine  as  any  poet,  accustomed  to  pur^^r 
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and  more  delightfully  exhilaratiog  draughts  from  Helicon,  could 
,  well  drink,  yet  probably  far  too  little  for  "  rare  Ben  Jon^on,"  to 
whom  this  inspiring  perquisite  was  first  awarded.  To  continue 
the  same  stipend,  from  generation  to  generation,  while  the  modes 
and  expenses  of  living  are  progressively  changing  and  increasing, 
is  to  sink  the  office  lower  and  lower  in  poverty,  and  consequently 
into  disrepute,  the  inevitable  attendant  on  splendid  poverty.  On 
a  recent  occasion,  the  court  has  done  only  half  a  good  deed — it 
has  conferred  the  laurel  on  a  man  unquestionably  worthy  to  wear 
it;  but  to  have  done  the  whole,  and  to  have  done  it  well,  it  ought 
to  have  made  the  emolument  equivalent  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
days  of  old  Ben ;  and  also,  to  have  given  the  poet  a  carte-blanchCf 
to  be  filled  up  in  respect  both  to  time  and  subject,  according  to  his 
own  judgment.  That  no  degrading  conditions  have  been  imposed 
un  Mr.  Southey,  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  first  ode,  now  before 
us,  in  which  there  is  not  a  line  of  flattery  to  the  great  personage 
who  at  present  exercises  the  sovereign  authority,  and  to  whom  an 
expression  of  gratitude  for  the  appointment  could  neither  have 
been  unseasonable  nor  reprehensible.  The  poem  is  wholly  na- 
tional ;  and  Mr.  Southey  has  conferred,  both  on  his  royal  patron 
and  on  himself,  the  highest  honour,  by  coming  out  as  the  Poet 
Laureat  of  the  British  Isles  rather  than  of  Carlton  House. 
But  ought  a  man  of  integrity  and  independence  of  mind  to  accept 
^  iuch  a  post  1  Upon  this  point  we  do  not  think  ourselves  compe- 
*  lent  to  say  any  thing  decisive.  Yet  there  does  not  appear,  at  least 
to  us,  any  sufficient  reason  that  should  influence  a  highly  gifted 
and  truly  honest  man  to  reject  it,  if  proffered  to  him.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  action  may,  however,  well  be  suspended  tiii 
there  be  anotherflHsincy  ; — a  vacancy  which,  we  sincerely  hopc« 
will  not  take  plalQRin  our  day.  A  man,  of  whose  integrity  and 
independence  of  dund  we  have  always  entertained  an  eAuiied 
opinion,  notwitiistanlding  some  change  in  the  tone  of  his  ncl^ricS;, 
has  accepted  the  post,  and  long  may^m^ive  to  celebrate  Ih'. 
glories  of  his  country — once,  and  hrU  once  more  in  war,  andc.ci 
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after  in  peace  and  prosperity.  Since  the  time  of  Drydr-  :■ 
court  has  not  bestowed  the  bays  on  any  poet  comparable  to  !*ir. 
Southey.  Warton  alone  deserved  the  name ;  and  yet  we  JinvL; 
never  felt  that  he  was  a  poet  of  nature's  making,  but  siicii  ;i  r-v^. 
as  any  man  of  mind  and  study  can  make  of  himself  by  jinfin^t 
brooding  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  A  king  is  alv.a\>  a  IJ  i;, 
a  poet  always  a  poet.  The  actor  who  assumes  the  ui;!;i:li/  m  a 
monarch,  however  excellently  he  may  sustain  it.  is;i  nioaa:  <  !i  f.:i;y 
while  he  is  performing  the  part :  as  soon  as  that  is  fmi:  a:;:i,  la 
returns  into  himself,  or  transmigrates  into  another  ch  :  rictcr.  iW\ 
he  who  inherits  a  throne  is,  at  all  times,  and  undsr  nil  circumstan- 
ces, like  poor  mad  Lear,  "  every  hich  a  king."     lie,  too,  wlio  i? 
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born  a  poet  is  a  poet  in  all  thin^,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  rerse,  in 
his  greatest  failures  as  ueli  as  in  his  mosf  glorious  performances. 
In  every  production  of  bis  mind  there  is  the  peculiar  form  of 
thought,  habit  of  feeling,  and  tone  of  expression,  which  belong  to 
him  exclusively,  and  distingiiii^h  him  unequivocally  from  the  oian 
who  merely  lovts  poetrv,  and  practises  it  as  an  art — who  is  a 
poet  only  when  he  acts  a  poet's  part.  Mr-  Soulhey  is  eminently 
a  poet,  in  the  first  sense  of  the  term  as  we  have  used  it :  Mr. 
Warton  was  one  in  the  second  sense.  In  his  history  of  English 
Poetry,  Warton  is  thoroughly  the  critic  and  the  antiquary ;  he 
understands,  admires,  and  loves  his  subject ;  but  if  he  had  never 
written  a  line  of  metre,  we  doubt  whether  he  would  have  written  a 
line  of  those  three  heavy  quartos  otherwise  than  as  it  is  written. 
Southey,  who  busies  himself  with  literature  in  every  shape^ 
whether  he  writes  history,  biography,  criticism,  romance,  or  "  Owi- 
niana,^^  inevitably  shows  himself  to  be  a  poet ;  for  though  he  may 
occasionally  be  prosaic  in  his  poetry,  he  is  always  poetical  in  his 
prose ;  we  do  not  mean  ostentatiously,  or  even  meritoriously  so, 
but  that  he  treats  all  these  subjects  as  no  one  but  a  poet  would 
treat  them.  We  therefore  augur  well  of  the  laureatship  during 
his  reign;  for  though  bis  periodical  Ij^rics  should  be  deemed  tame 
in  comparison  with  the  choice  themes  of  his  heart,  into  which  be 
has  breathed  his  whole  soul,  tbev  will  still  be  of  a  character  far 
superior  to  the  feeble,  cold,  and  insipid  effusions  of  ordinary  Ian* 
reats,  and  possess  more  natural  interest  than  the  gorgeous  pas^eants 
exhibited  by  Warton*s  Gothic  Muse. 

It  was  a  perilous  experiment  to  take  so  long  a  first  flight  as  the 
new  laureat  has  done  in  his  Carmen  Triumphg^,  We  remember 
no  precedent,  except  the  late  Mr.  Pye's  Caniflt^eculare,  on  the 
co^nmencement  of  the  present  century,  of  wbilK%e  now  recollect 
nothing  but  the  first  two  lines,  and  that  there  Were  several  hun* 
dreds  equally  energetic  and  sublime. 

"  TuccBRRnt  down  the  stream  of  Time, 
^nd  days,  and  years,  and  ages  roll." 

In  his  alfempt  to  give  a  poetical  bird^s-eye  view  of  the  progress 
of  '*  the  deliverance  of  Europe,*'  from  the  time  that  Spain,  aided 
by  Britain,  unexpectedly  made  a  stand  against  the  usurpation  of 
I'M?7%^p.ir!o,  and  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  against  him,  from  the 
3-rait.s  oi  (iibndt.ir  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  Mr.  Southey  hat 
»«:cccciifM]  as  wtil  as  poetical  talent  could  be  expected  to  succeed. 
i^  troot'i  political  poem,  we  think,  does  not  exist.  Even  in  Lucan's 
Pharaalia,  (w  hich,  however,  is  rather  an  historical  romance,)  the 
patrlolijim  overpowers  the  poetry:  and  what  can  be  made  of  a 
chronicle  iu  verse  of  modem  warfare^  of  which  the  scene  alter* 
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oately  lies  in  Spain,  Germany,  Holland  and  Russia,  and  remains  in 
neither  long  enough  to  make  the  reader  feel  at  home  in<it?  The 
sentiments,  personages,  and  events,  the  hopes  and  fears,  specula- 
tions and  realities,  contemplated  or  described  in  this  multifarious 
composition,  are  so  immediately  connected  with  politics — the 
politics  of  to-day,  or  rather  the  politics  of  yesterday,  for  to- 
day every  interest  in  the  war  centres  in  the  heart  of  France  itself, 
that  all  the  fine  ^^  ideal,"  the  quickening,  invisible,  undefinable 
spirit  of  poetry,  is  lost,  or  so  mingled  with  grosser  matter  as  to  be 
rarely  felt,  and  perceived  with  difficulty,  amidst  the  tumult  of 
ordinary  sensations  excited  by  the  public  details  of  these  events; 
from  which  details  we  have  received  oUr  first  and  strongest  im- 
pressions of  them.  We  do  not  intend  the  whole  weight  of  our 
objections  to  bear  against  Mr.  Southey.  We  entertain  an  opinion 
of  his  song  of  Victory  far  more  favourable  than  has  yet  been  pub- 
licly expressed ;  but  we  regret  that  he  should  spend  his  strength 
in  beating  the  air  from  Lisbon  to  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow  to 
Amsterdam,  instead  of  displaying,  his  admirable  powers  to  the 
bighest  advantage  in  a  narrower  compass*  When  we  see  a  poem, 
equally  long  and  excursive,  accomplishing  all  that  has  been  unrea- 
sonably expected  of  Mr.  Southey,  we  will  judge  him  by  thai  as 
a  standard.  Filicaja's  two  Odes  on  the  siege  of  Vienna,  and 
that  addressed  to  Sobiesky,  King  of  Poland,  rank  among  the 
^,  noblest  lyrics  of  any  age  or  country ;  but  there  is  an  undistracted 
Vnterest,  a  perfect  unity,  in  the  subject  of  the  former  two,  while  the 
latter  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  both.  Had  Filicaja  himself  attempted 
to  sketch  in  rhyme  the  history  of  Europe  for  only  twelve  months, 
lie  would  not  have  succeeded  better  than  our  countryman  has  done 
in  his  poetical  retrospect  of  five  years. 

Of  ail  the  forms  of  verse  which  Mr.  Southey  has  attempted,  we 
think  he  shines  least  in  the  ode.  His  measures  are  frequently  slow, 
interrupted,  or  inharmonious.  In  the  work  before  us,  abounding 
with  vigorous,  manly,  and  patriotic  sentiments,  the  diction,  the 
pauses,  the  turns,  and  the  whole  strain  of  argument,  are  rather 
those  of  eloquence  than  of  poetry.  The  following  lines  will 
illustrate  our  meaning,  and  also  discover  the  politics  of  the  piece  : 
the  btter^  however,  we  shall  not  presume  to  criticise. 

"  O  virtue,  which  above  all  former  fame, 
Exalts  her  venerable  name  I 
O  joy  of  joys  for  every  British  breast! 
1  hat  with  that  mighty  peril  full  in  view. 
The  Queen  of  Ocean  to  herself  was  true ! 
That  no  weak  heart,  no  abject  mind  possess'd 
Her  counsels,  to  abase  her  lofty  crest — 
Then  had  she  sunk  in  everlasting  shame — 
But  ready  still  to  saccour  the  oppressed. 
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Her  Red  Cross  floated  on  the  waves  uulurl'd, 
Offering  redemption  to  the  groaning  world. 

**  First  from  his  trance  the  heroic  Spaniard  woke ; 

His  cha'ms  he  broke, 
And  casting  off  his  neck  the  treacherous  yoke? 
He  called  on  Eno;land,on  his  generous  foe: 
For  well  he  knew  that  wheresoe'er 
"Wise  policy  prevailed,  or  brave  despair. 
Thither  would  Britain's  succours  flow, 

Her  arm  be  present  there. 
Then  too  regenerate  Portugal  displayed 
Her  ancient  virtue,  dormant  all-too-long. 
Rising  against  intolerable  wrong. 
On  England,  on  her  old  ally  for  aid 
Thefaith^l  nation  call'd  in  her  distress: 
And  well  that  old  all>  the  call  obey'd, 
Well  was  her  faithful  friendship  then  repaid."    P.  7,  8. 

The  rollowing  is  incomparably  the  grandest  sfaaaa  in  the 
poem. 

'*  From  Spain  the  living  spark  went  forth : 
The  flame  hath  caught,  the  flame  is  spread  ! 
It  warms — it  fires  tlie  farthest  North. 
Behold !  the  awaken'd  Muscovite 

Meets  the  Tyrant  in  his  might :  yj| 

The  Brandenberg,  at  Freedom's  call,  .  ^ 

Rises  more  glorious  from  his  fall ; 
And  Frederick,  best  and  greatest  of  the  name. 

Treads  in  the  path  of  duty  and  of  fame. 
See  Austria  from  her  painful  trance  awake ! 
The  breath  of  God  goes  forth — the  dry  bones  shake ! 
Up  Germany ! — with  all  thy  nations  rise ! 

Land  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise, 
1^0  longer  let  that  free,  that  mighty  mind, 
Endure  its  shame !     She  rose  as  from  the  dead. 
She  broke  her  chains  upon  the  oppressor's  head — 

Glory  to  God!  Deliverance  for  mankind!"  P.  16, 17. 

Thougli  the  march  of  the  numbers  in  this  magnificent  stanza  h 
at  first  heavy,  there  is  a  rising  gradation  of  thought,  language,  har- 
mony, interest,  and  emotion,  amidst  the  changes  of  scene,  subject, 
and  iajagery,  to  the  very  last  line,  when 

"  Glory  to  God !  Deliverance  for  mankind!" 

is  sounded  forth  with  a  voice  of  music  and  of  power,  that  might 
^^  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death."  Three  such  stanzas 
would  have  constituted  a  finer  New  Year's  Ode  than  we  have  ever 
met  with  from  a  poet  laureat'a  pen* 
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Qjiulfws  Details  sur  le  Otniral  Moreau  et  ses  demiers  Moments, 
suivis  d'ttite  courts  Notice  Biographique.  Par  Paul  de 
Siimtne,  chargS  de  l^accoinpagner  sur  le  ContinerU,    Pp.  1 44. 

[From  the  Edinbargli  Keriew.] 

This  is  indeed  a  meager  production  upon  Bucfa  a  subject 
But,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is^  the  interest  of  that  subject  carries  us 
through,  and  prevents  us  from  bein^  quite  overcome  by  Mr. 
Suioine^s  total  incompetency  to  do  it  justice.  Although,  how- 
cveft  we  cannot  pass  this  publication  entirely  overj  yet  it  will  not 
detain  us  long.  , 

Who,  or  what  Mr.  Suinine  may  be,  he  has  left  us  to  guess. 
That  he  is  a  Russidn,  we  indeed  find  in  every  pa^e ;  that  he  was 
appointed  to  accompany  Moreau,  he  tells  us  himself;  but  in  what 
capacity,  whether  as  a  companion,  an  attendant,  or  a  superintend* 
Mtf  he  has  omitted  to  mention.  He  was  with  him  during  the 
^-o^age  from  America;  and  exclaims  **Je  n'oublierai  jamais 
cette  heureuse  epoque  de  ma  vie!  J'etais  tout  entier  au  plaiair 
de  Tentendre  disserter  sur  toutes  sortes  de  sujets."  But  it  really 
appears  that  he  has  forgotten  all  that  passed ;  for  of  *^  all  sorts  of 
fiibjects,''  he  gives  us  none,  except  a  few  sentences  of  his  own 
doll  description  of  the  general's  manner  of  conversing. 

**  Sa  mani^re  de  s'exprimer,  quoique  pure  et  souvent  6l^^^te,  n'ap- 
parteoait  qu^a  lui ;  elle  teiiait  de  la  I'rauchise  miliiaire  et  de  la  politesse 
de  rtiomme  du  moude.  11  exposait  ses  peus^es  avec  clart^,  avec 
aisauce,  et  il  avait  tant  lu  et  taut  otiserv^  qu'il  r^pandait  la  plus  grande 
wm€t€  et  le  plus  constant  int^r§t  dans  la  conversatiou.  Les  seuls 
objets  sur  lesijutis  il  ^tait  difficile  de  le  faire  parlcr,  ^talent  les  fails 
qui  constituaieut  sa  gloirc  militalre,  et  les  persecutions  qu^il  avait  es* 
foy^es  de  la  part  de  ses  ennemie.  II  ne  pouvait  pardouner  a  Napol^o 
les  maux  que  celui-ci  faisait  ^prouver  a  la  France,  mais  il  lui  pardon- 
Dsit  tons  ceux  doot  il  Tavait  afflis€.  Son  kme  au<^lique  ne  connais- 
Mit  pas  ia  haine,  et  son  cocur  repoussait  toute  id^  de  vengeance  par- 
ticuii^re.  lies  seub  traits  que  j'ai  pu  recueitlir  de  lui  relativement  k 
ton  emprffonoement,  et  a  son  exit,  so  rapportent  aux  re&is  et  a  la  &vn€ 
qull  opposa  sans  cessc  aux  insinuations  des  agents  de  Napoleon,  qui 
cherchaicnt  a  lui  fuirc  faire  quelques  d-marches  envers  ce  dernier 
pour  opercr  un  rapprochement."     P.  21^ — 23. 

Then  come  one  or  two  of  the  traits  with  which  the  volume 
abonnds,  that  lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  all  written  to  be  read  at  court,  and  is  crammed  with  fulsome 
compliments   to  the  allies,  cfxpecially  Au*»s<t»*«compliment8  nof 
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only  excusable,  but  laudable  in  the  mouth  of  the  author  himself 
—but  wholly  intolerable  when  put  by  him  into  Moreau's.  For 
example,  we  more  than  doubt  every  one  of  the  three  following 
anecdotes,  which  occur  within  the  space  of  two  pages.  When 
Bonaparte  found  that  he  durst  not  sacrifice  Moreau,  says  our  au- 
thor, he   sent  F (which,    we  presume,  means    Fouche, 

though  surely  a  more  foolish  piece  of  coyness  cannot  be  imagined 
than  this  blank)  to  ofter  him  terms  of  liberty  and  reconciliation ; 
but  these  "  were  dryly  rejected  by  the  general,  who  said  he  pre- 
ferred his  own  lot  to  that  of  his  persecutor."  Now,  as  far  as  our 
observation  of  human  affairs  goes,  such  epigrams  belong  only  to 
heroes  of  the  stage,  or  of  German  novels,  and  never  come  from 
great  men  of  real  life.  At  all  events,  if  the  story  have  any  fouih 
dation,  we  are  confident  it  is  built  of  Mr.  Suinine's  own  materials, 
and  that  if  Moreau  said  any  thing  of  the  kind,  it  was  only— - 
"  Tell  him  1  wonid  not  change  places  with  him,"  or  some  such 
phrase;  and  nothing  about  *^mon  sort,^^  and  ^^mon  ftrsetnlear.^^ 
The  next  fact  is,  that  when  he  arrived  at  the  Spanish  frontiers,  the 
officer  who  had  accompanied  him,  (and  apparently  travelled  those 
400  miles  in  silence,)  '<  said  mysteriously  to  him,  that  if  he  wished 
to  write  to  the  emperor,  he  mi^ht  do  so,  and  await,  on  the  frontier^ 
the  answer,  which  must  be  speedy  and  favourable ;''  and  this,  be 
it  observed,  after  Moreau  had  sad,  while  in  prison,  that  he  would 
not  change  lots  with  Bonaparte.  "  The  general  answered,  that# 
he  would  not  write  to  what  the  officer  called  his  emperor^  nor  have 
any  communication  whatever  with  him."  Perhaps  Mr.  Suinine 
has  forgotten  that  his  own  sovereign  has  very  lately  set  his  hand 
to  a  declaration,  in  which  Bonaparte  is  called  ^^  his  majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;"  not  to  mention  the  scene  of  the  raft 
at  Tilsit.  He  has,  also,  it  should  seem,  forgotten  the  letter  written 
by  Moreau  to  Bonaparte,  the  price  of  his  liberation.  The  next 
anecdote  is  no  doubt  genuine.  <'  II  aimait  aussi  a  s'entretenir  du 
genie  et  des  talens  militaires  de  notre  immortel  Souvaroflf,  qu'il 
jugeait  cependant  avec  une  impartiale  s6verite."  It  is  very  odd 
that  he  should  never  have  conversed  on  the  greater  talents  of  a 
military  genius  whom  he  knew  much  more  of — the  Archduke 
Charles. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  flattery  of  this  author  towards  all 
princes  defacto^  provided  they  are  on  the  side  of  Russia,  is  pretty 
indiscriminate.  He  never  stops  to  consider  the  origin  of  their* 
dignities— -else  why  should  Bonaparte  be  alluded  to  as  <<  what 
you  call  your  emptrofy^^  while  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  is 
treated  as  a  sovereign,  and  cited  as  '^  S.  A.  R.  V^  Their  titles  to 
sovereignty,  however,  are  the  very  same ;  for  who  can  be  so  fool- 
ish as  to  fancy  that  the  voice  of  the  people  had  more  to  do  in  the 
Swedish  than  in  the  French  revolution?    This  inconsistency 
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siignifies  very  liUle  in  Mr.  Paul  Subline ;  and  we  should  not  have 
noticed  il,  but  for  the  prevalence  of  the  same  full j  among  persons 
of  greater  importance;  certainly  not  among  the  allied  sovereigns, 
whose  conduct  in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  has  hitherto  been 
marked  with  sound  sense  and  consistency. 

The  general  landed  at  Gottcnburgh ;  and  then  begins  the  flat* 
tery  of  Bernadotte,  but  in  so  clumsy  a  way,  as  to  be  often  incom- 
patible with  the  admiration  of  Moreau.  Marshal  d'Essen,  an  old 
Swedish  offici^r,  bursts  forth  in  expressions  of  joy  at  seeing  Mo- 
reau. His  emotions,  however,  are  truly  courtly ;  they  are  the 
reflection  of  the  prince's ;  or  rather  he  only  feels  happy  at  the 
event,  because  he  knows  how  it  will  delight  his  master.  One 
should  think  a  little  genuine  admiration  might  have  been  expressed 
for  the  illustrious  stranger  on  this  occasion — but  we  only  find  a 
string  of  praises,  not  very  lofty,  put  into  Berniulotte's  mouth— 
•*  How  delighted  our  crown  prince  will  be,  who  never  ceases  to 
■peak  of  his  friend  General  Moreau !  Hon  often  has  he  told  us 
that  Moreau  was  born  a  general,  that  he  had  the  conception,  the 
€oup-d'(Bil,  the  decision,  of  a  great  captain  !"  So  that  an  inferior 
commander  becomes  all  of  a  sudden  Moreau's  superior,  and  en- 
titled to  assume  the  most  intolerable  tone  of  preeminence,  that  of 
praising,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  a  prince.  This  blundering  man 
(whether  the  marshal  or  the  writer  we  know  not)  cannot  find  any 
tiling  to  say  of  Moreau's  genius,  better  than  that  Bernadotte  has  a 
high  opinion  of  him.  The  same  unfortunate  disposition  leads  tp 
the  telling  of  an  anecdote,  which,  if  true,  is  not  creditable  to  Ber- 
nadotte's  discretion — that  above  a  year  before,  he  had  freely 
talked  of  Moreau's  coming  to  Sweden.  If  he  really  did  so,  it  was 
many  chances  to  one  that  the  plan  was  fnistrated. 

After  telling  how  little  baggage  the  general  travelled  with,  and 
how  he  packed  it,  distributing  it  equally  among  his  bags  or  boxes, 
so  that  each  might  contain  a  little  of  every  thing,  and  the  chances 
of  having  some  F;upply  of  every  article  be  increased,  the  author 
hastily  mentions  the  anxiety  of  all  ranks  to  see  and  entertain,  and 
show  every  civility  to  the  traveller  on  his  route  to  Ystadt,  where 
he  took  shipping  for  Stralsund,  where  the  crown  prince  and  he 
met.  The  interview  of  these  distinguished  warriors,  under  cir- 
cumstances so  extraordinary,  is  certainly  a  striking  event;  and 
even  Mr.  Suinine  cannot  tell  it  feebly — though  he  gives  us  far  less 
of  it  than  might  be  wished.  Beruadotte's  first  question  to  every 
one  after  this  was,  **  Have  you  seen  Moreau  ?"  Mr.  Suinine  adds 
a  fact,  considerably  more  in  the  spirit  of  candour  than  could  have 
been  expected — that  during  the  three  days  these  great  men  were 
together,  they  arranged  the  whole  plan  of  the  subsequent  campaign. 

The  journey  towards  headquarters  is  rentlcred  very  interest-^ 
ing,  by  the  enthusiasm  for  Moreau,  shown  in  the  people  of  all 
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ranks.  Every  one  expressed  his  Feelings  in  his  own  waj :  the 
innkeepers  refused  his  money,  and  the  postmasters  furnished  }iiia 
with  their  best  horses.  No  sooner  did  he  stop  in  any  place  than 
he  was  surrounded  wilh  crowds  eager  to  see  and  applaud  him. 
W  ith  his  accustomed  modesty,  he  ascribed  all  these  marks  of  esH 
teem,  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  detestation  of  Bonaparte.  A  great 
deal  of  conversation  is  said  to  have  passed  between  the  travellerSy 
but  scarcely  any  part  of  it  is  preserved.  That  which  is,  rather 
surprises  us.  (t  seems,  one  of  Moreau's  two  favourite  heroes 
was  Charles  XII. ;  a  choice  not  easily  to  be  anticipated  or  ex-* 
plained.  The  other  was  Frederick  II.  The  injudicious  narrator 
takes  this  occasion  of  recording  a  violent  invective  against  Bona* 
parte,  pronounced  by  Moreau,  as  a  contrast  with  the  two  heroes 
just  mentioned.  We  say  record ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  following  matter  came  really  from  that  great  man.  He  is 
speaking  of  Frederick  II.  '^  Celui-la,"  disait-il,  *^  n'a  jamais  aba»« 
donne  son  armee  au  milieu  des  combats.  Ses  victoires  etaient  le 
fruit  des  plus  hautes  combinaisons,  second £es  du  coup-d'oeil  le 
plus  juste,  de  plus  rare  sang-froid,  et  d'un  courage  tel  qu'il  con- 
vient  aux  souverains  d'en  montrer.  La  tactique  furibonde  de 
Bonaparte  a  enlierement  boule  verse  Part  de  la  guerre ;  les  batailles 
ne  8ont  plus  que  des  boucheries;  ce  n'est  pas  comme  autrefois 
en  epargnant  le  sang  des  soldats  qu'on  determine  le  succ£s  d'une 
campagne,  mais  bien  en  le  faisant  couler  a  grands  flots.  Napoleon 
n*a  gagne  ses  victoires  qu'i  coups  d'hommes." — (P.  36,  37.) 
Surely  he  could  not  have  chosen  so  unfortunate  a  topic  as  the 
first  which  is  here  introduced,  when  be  must  have  known  that 
Frederick  actually  run  away  from  the  first  battle  he  was  ever  in; 
nor  the  last,  when  he  makes  Charles  XII.  one  of  his  chosen  he- 
roes. It  is  impossible  to  detest  Bonaparte  more  than  we  do,  as  a 
tyrant  and  a  man  utterly  regardless  of  the  blood  he  sheds ;  but  in 
this  respect,  he  resembles  other  heroes;  and  certainly  Charles 
XII.  was  not  sparing  of  his  people. 

At  Berlin  the  same  joy  is  shown  as  everywhere  else ;  and, 
after  a  few  hours'  stay,  the  general  proceeds  on  his  journey.  He 
meets  many  deserters  from  the  French  army — but  only  one  who 
had  served  under  him ;  and  the  author  makes  him  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  veterans  who  had  served  under  Moreau  in  the 
campaigns  on  the  Rhine,  had  perished  in  the  retreat  from  Russia, 
and  the  rest  diminished  in  numbers  daily,  from  the  necessity  of 
exposing  them  to  support  the  raw  troops.  Is  it,  then,  intended  that 
we  should  believe  that  the  veterans  of  1 795,  or  even  1800,  (the 
last  campaign  of  Moreau,)  were  left  in  any  considerable  numbers 
as  late  as  1 8 1 2,  nay,  some  as  late  as  the  present  campaign  ?  Who, 
then,  fou;rht  all  the  iKitfles  in  Spain,  and  the  campaigns  of  1803, 
1806,  1807,  and  1809,  m  Germany  and  Poland?  The  mere 
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kpe  of  time  woald  haya  accounted  for  most  of  them  ;  but  when 
ieevcBts  too  are  considered,  we  cao  surely  only  ascribe  it  to  the 
■Ikor'a  defermiiiatioD  to  destroy  them  in  Russia,  not  that  any  of 
should  be  imagined  to  have  survived  in  a  state  fit  for  ser- 
Tfae  Bame  deserter  being  asked  why  he  deserted,  made 
r,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  pleasure  in  servin<r  nidi  the 
Emch  armies,  because  they  were  full  of  children  who  would  not 
^except  when  their  ears  were  deafened  with  artillery. 

Moreau  meets  on  the  road  a  detachment  of  Russian  artillery, 
lUch  he  admires  exceedingly ;  and  of  this  we  can  have  no 
[>Ut;-^ut  we  greatly  doubt  if  he  expressed  his  admiration  in 
aril  terms  as  he  is  here  made  to  do.  ^^  It  is  thus  that  the  thun- 
hi  of  war  should  be  borne ;  the  appearance  of  your  artillery 
■pltiaa  to  me  its  superiority  in  the  last  campaigns :"  An  ob- 
■mtioDy  by  the  way,  somewhat  unlucky,  and  leading  one  to 
■pect  that  it  is  not  Moreau's ; — for  though  Mr.  Suinine  is  too 
pod  a  Russian  to  know  that  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen 
Kre  gained  by  the  French,  and  chiefly  by  artillery,  we  guess 
Saeral  Moreau  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Flat- 
krf  is  not  quite  so  easy  a  trade  as  is  sometimes  supposed ;  they 
■In  practise  it  ought,  according  to  the  tenor  of  an  ancient  adage, 
^htve  good  memories. 

At  length  the  general  arrives  at  Prague,  then  the  headquarters 
tfthe  allies;  and  his  reception  by  their  majesties  is  kind  and 
tiendly  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Emperor  Alexander  appears 
Id  have  demeaned  himself  wilh  the  plain  and  simple  frankness 
thkh  so  eminently  distinguishes  him ;  he  came  to  his  lodging 
between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning,  before  Moreau  could  get 
out  to  cM  npon  his  majesty,  and  remained  two  hours  in  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  effects  of  imperial  condescension  are  certain- 
fy  very  considerable,  and  often  work  strange  emotions  in  the 
freatest  minds.  It  would  argue,  therefore,  too  much  presump- 
1km,  wholly  to  disbelieve  that  even  Moreau  should  have  been  so 
Buch  affected  as  our  author  describes  him.  But  we  venture  to 
doubt  his  having  given  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  tenns  lent  him 
hy  this  loyal  Russian.  *'  He  came  to  mc;,"  says  M.  Suinine, 
*  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  fahering^voice  exclaimed. 
Ah  !  mon  cher  S....  quel  homme  que  Pempereur !  des  ce  mo- 
flwot  j'ai  contract e  Tobligation  de  sacrifier  ma  vie  pour  lui.  II 
B*est  personne  qui  ne  se  fasse  tuer  pour  le  servir.  Que  tons  les 
lapportB  flatteurs  que  j'avais  entendus  sur  son  compte,  que  toiifea 
lea  iiiees  avantageuses  que  je  m'etais  faites  de  lui,  sont  au-detssous 
de  cet  ange  de  bonf£!" 

From  the  emperor  we  are  taken  to  **  their  imperial  higlmesses 
the  Grand  Duchesses  of  Weimar  and  OUlenbiirr*»,  wljose  lnje  its, 
iafiMTDalioo  and  manners  enchanted  the  general."    He  then  saw 
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the  generals  and  ministers.     The  day  after  he  was  presented  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  very  politely  '^  returned  him  thanks 
for  the  moderation  and  gentleness  which  he  had  on  all  occa- 
sions shown  in  his  campaigns  on  the  Rhine,  adding,  that  his  per- 
sonal character  had  greatly  contributed  to  diminish  the  evils  of 
war.''     Afterwards  the  Emperor  of  Russia  brought  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  presented  him  to  Morenu^  in  these  words  :   <^  Gene- 
ral Moreau,  S.  M.  le  Roi  de  Prusse."     All  this  kindness  we  con- 
sider as  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  on  the  part  of  such 
personages ;  for  undoubtedly  it  is  much  more  rare  to  find  sove- 
reigns laying  aside  their  rank  and  dignity,  and  treating  a  truly  great 
man  as  their  superior,  than  to  see  them  taking  strong  cities,  and 
performing  the  other  feats  of  what  is  usually  called  greatness. 
This  conduct  does   not  seem  to  have  been  thrown  away  upon 
Moreau  ;  but  M.  Suinine  must  always  give  us  his  words.    Thus, 
he  says,  that  hearing  one  of  the  generals  call  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander "  the  best  of  princes,"  he  replied,  eagerly,  "  Comment, 
Monsieur  ?  Dites  le  meilleur  des  hommes !"     He  also  said,  that 
in  speaking  of  military  matters,  the   emperor's  **  observations 
were  so  just,  and  his  commentaries  so  profound,"  that  ^*  he  could 
fancy  himself  conversing  with  the   most  experienced  general." 
And,  after  more  praises,  he  added,  that  ^*  the  only  fault  which  hit 
majesty  had  to  diminish  all  these  perfections,  was  an  excess  of 
modesty."     '^  II  professait  aussi  la  plus  haute  admiration  pour 
la  grande  Duchesse  d'Oldenbourg.     C'est,  disait-il>  la  Grande 
Catherine  elle-meme,"  &c.     One  feels  somewhat  anxious  under 
this  compliment,  touching  the  state  of  health  of  his  Serene  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duke  of  Oldenburgh.     The  two  grand  duchesses 
express  the  utmost  curiosity  to  learn  from  our  author,  '^  jusques 
dans  ses  moindres  details  sa  maniere  de  vivre  au  nouveau  monde." 
From   Prague  (he  general   proceeded  with  the  emperor  to 
Dresden,   where   the  fatal  event    happened   which  even   those 
who  are  compelled   to   lament  his  joining  the   enemies  of  his 
country,  cannot  fail   to   deplore.      The  eternal  flattery  of  the 
author  even  follows  him  here.     He  makes  Moreau's  first  words, 
on  being  wounded,  to  be,  **  Je  suis  perdu,  mais  il  est  si  doiix 
de  mourir  pour  une  si  belle  cause,  et  sous  les  yeux  d'un  aussi 
grand  prince."     However,  he  describes  very  well  (he  affliction 
produced  all  over  the  armies  by  this  catastrophe ;  the  tears  moist- 
ening cheeks  furrowed  with  scars,  and  the  sinking  of  the  most 
courageous  minds  under  so  severe  a  shock.     It  is  quite  super- 
fluous  to   add,  that   nothing  could   exceed    the   calmness   with 
which  the  general  bore  the  amputation  of  both  legs,  and  the  ope- 
ration, if  possible,  yet  more  dreadful,  of  being  carried  for  many 
leagues  of  the  most  frightful  mountain  roads,  in  the  worst  weather, 
and  with  a  retreating  army.    Indeed,  the  slender  hopes  entertained 
of  his  recovery,  rested  wholly  on  his  immovable  constancy  of 
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mind,  and  the  excellent  habit  of  body,  derived  in  all  probability 
from  nature,  but  maintained  or  improved  by  that  habitual  tem- 
perance which  virtuous  and  contemplative  men  delight  in,  as  soon 
as  the  first  heats  of  youth  have  boiled  over. 

Even  on  this  dreadful  journey  M.  Suinine  will  not  leave  the 
dying  warrior  alone ;  he  must  make  him  say,  when  he  heard  the 
news  of  Ostermann's  victory,  '*  qu'on  devait  attrendre  les  plus 
grandes  choses  des  meillenres  troupes  du  monde."  But  this  is  not 
the  only  plague  which  he  was  destined  to  endure ;  a  very  singu* 
lar  trait  follows.  He  had,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  attend- 
antSy  insisted  on  writing  the  letter  to  Madame  Moreau,  so  much 
celebrated ;  and  being  exhausted  by  the  eiForf,  they  all  kept  away 
from  him  that  he  might  not  be  induced  to  talk  in  a  crisis  so  infi- 
nitely hazardous.  "  We  were  desirous,"  says  M.  Suinine,  very 
naturally,  "  of  excluding  every  person  from  his  chamber ;  never- 
theless we  could  not  refuse  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  him." 
Wc  really  believe  this  intrusion  of  princely  importunity  is  unex- 
ampled; and  can  by  no  means  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
circumstance  has  been  accurately  reported  by  this  Russian  blun- 
derer. We  have  seen  how  those  truly  magnanimous  princes,  the 
allied  chiefs,  treated  the  great  man— assuming  no  superiority  from 
their  exalted  rank,  but  rather  paying  their  court  to  Moreau;  and 
IbeOt  we  are  told,  comes  a  person,  utterly  without  importance, 
only  known  as  a  man  of  high  rank ; — and  presuming  on  this  rank, 
(of  which  let  us  hope  he  means  one  day  to  be  the  ornament,) 
tfahists  himself  into  the  general's  sick  chamber,  at  a  moment  when 
his  attendants  deem  his  life  to  depend  on  perfect  quiet !  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  temperately  on  such  an  exhibition ; — as  En- 
glishmen, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  difference  in  the  demean- 
our of  the  princes.  But  what  passed,  according  to  this  suspicious 
narrative  ?  truljr  a  strange  colloquy.  The  duke,who  now  Jor  the  first 
time  saw  him,  said,  *^  he  was  very  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance; 
but  that  his  happiness  would  have  been  still  greater  if  he  had  made 
it  on  the  field  of  battle  I"  Then  why  did  he  not  ?  What  pre- 
vented his  royal  highness  ?  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  close  to 
Moreau  when  he  was  shot.  The  other  sovereigns  of  all  ranks 
had  been  on  the  same  field  of  carnage.  Not  one  of  them  had 
deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  share  in  the  uttermost  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  Where  was  the  English  prince  the  while? 
Did  he  not  deign  to  show  himself  on  this  scene  of  blood  and 
of  honour  ?  Possibly  he  was  otherwise  engaged— employed  in 
some  mission  of  importance;  for  he  certainly  had  no  military 
functions.  But  we  had  ambassadors  too,  of  all  ranks,  in  those 
great  fights — the  glories  of  which  seemed  so  tempting,  that  no 
one  could  resist  joining  in  the  fray,  or  content  him  with  a  distant 
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view  ?  Hjid  we  not  the  gallant  Stewart  wounded  in  that  verj 
field?  W.i9  not  Lord  Cat  heart  constantly  present,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire  ?  Was  Sir  Robert  Wilson  ever  to  seek  where  the 
work  of  death  was  doin^?  But  if  either  his  occupations  or  his 
exalted  station  prevented  him  from  being  on  the  field  of  battle  with 
the  vulgar  herd,  why  regret  not  having  there  met  Moreau  ?  Above 
all,  why  start  up  all  of  a  sudden,  never  halving  before  been  heard  of, 
and  force  bis  'vay  into  the  great  man's  sick  chamber  "  to  make  his 
acqjraintance,"  anil  talk  to  him  of  fields  of  battle  ?  The  whole 
story,  we  repeat,  h  incredible;  though'  the  sequel  is  imagined 
with  a  suffirient  air  of  probability.  The  general,  apparently,  not 
aware  of  the  extreme  dignity  of  the  personage  from  whom  he  was 
fated  to  receive  this  visit,  said,  '*  that  it  was  very  probable  they 
might  meet  in  the  field  in  six  weeks."  The  narrator  exclaims 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  had  any  such  idea,  because 
others  then  gave  him  over:  but  he  does  not  appear  to  doubt  the 
fulfilneut  of  the  prediction  had  he  lived,  nor  to  question  the  readi* 
ness  of  the  duke  to  stoop  to  the  low  amusement  of  lounging  or 
poking  about  among  bullets  and  bayonets.  This  extreme  reserve, 
and  withdrawing  loftiness  of  his  royal  highness,  which  appear 
never  for  a  moment  to  have  bent  to  the  plebeian  occupations  of 
war,  that  engrossed  the  whole  time  of  the  allied  sovereigns — has 
been  singularly  enough  rewarded  by  an  appointment,  of  a  military 
-^and  not  of  a  spiritual  nature,  as  had  naturally  been  expected— 
more  especially  when  his  royal  highness,  in  a  contemplative  mood, 
8eiz<^d  on  the  bishoprickof  Hildesheim.  The  prince  regent,  in  the 
naMie  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  majesty,  one  of  the  bravest  of  men^ 
has  been  pleased  to  send  to  the  duke  a  field  marshal's  baton;  being 
the  one  granted  immediately  after  Lord  Wellington's.— -But  to 
return. 

As  the  life  of  Moreau  draws  nearer  a  close,  M.  Suinine  hastens 
to  crowd  his  narrative  with  stront^er  and  stronger  specimens  of 
flattery  towards  his  court.  Not  content  with  making  the  general 
express,  "avecune  eh  deui  eNinninte"— his  delight  at  Vandamme*« 
capture  in  these  words,  '^  It  est  bien  temps  que  ce  monstre  soit 
mis  hors  tl'etat  de  faire  du  mal !''  he  adds,  that  an  act  of  rigour  on 
the  part  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  gave  hiiy  'Mc  plus  grand 
plaisir."  The  Emperor  Alexander,  it  seems,  had,  by  an  ** excess 
of  kindness,"  allowed  Vandamme  to  retain  his  sword ;  but  this 
was  speedily  redressed  by  the  grand  duke,  who  answered  the 
complaints  of  the  prisoner  at  being  publidy  exposed  to  the  in* 
suits  of  the  populace,  by  observing,  that  the  worst  treatment 
would  be  generosity  towards  such  a  wretch.  This  anecdote  of 
his  imperial  highness,  it  seems,  gave  MoVeau,  then  on  his  death- 
bed, the  utmost  satisfaction.  The  moment  of  his  decease  now 
drewonapace ;  he  had  been  seized  with  the  hiccough  and  vomiting* 
Dicing  the  night,  he  was  restless,  though  without  much  pain.     Ue 
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— he  felt  (hat  he  had  not  uiany  moments  (olive;  when  about 
seven  o'clock,  "observing  (saj^s  M.  Suinine)  (ha(  I  was  alone 
with  him,  he  maiie  m»  take  (he  pen,  and  dicta(ed  the  following 

lines." Now,  it  is  singular,  that  just  at  this  critical  moment,  (he 

faithful  Rapatel,  and  all  others  except  the  author,  were  removed. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  makes  the  best  use  of  the  op- 
portunity ;  for  he  writes — "  to  the  dictation  of  Moreau,"  the  fol- 
lowing half  sentence  :  "  Sire — Je  descends  an  tombeau  avec  les 
memes  sentiments  d'admiration,  de  respect  et  de  devouement,  que 
V.  M.  m'avait  inspire  des  le  premier  moment  de  notre  entrevue." 
.  .  .  . — "  He  paused,  (continues  this  man,)  and  shut  his  eyes.     I 
thought  he  was  meditating  on  what  was  to  follow,  and  kept  my 
pen  ready  to  follow — but  he  was  no  more."     We  only  marvel  that 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  not  hooked  in  by  the  same  means 
into  the  compliment ; — we  verily  believe  that  so  gross  ao  outrage 
to  a  great  man's  memory  never  was  committed  as  this  flatterer 
here  offers  to  General  Moreau.     Does  the  reader  desire  to  sec 
how  he  reflects  on  his  handiwork  ?     ^^  Ainsi  finit  ce  heros,  en 
consacraiit  sa  derniere  action  et  sa  derniere  pensee  au  souverain 
qu'il  regardait  avec  raison  comme  le  principal  reparateur  des  maux 
de  I'Europe,  comme  celui  u  qui  la  France  devrait  un  jour  la  chute 
de  son  tyran  et  le  retablissement  de  son  bonheur  sur  les  bases 
juales  et  solides  de  la  legitimite.     Ce  fut  I'observation  que  je  fis  a 
nion  souverain  quand  je  lui  annon^ai  cette  triste  nouvelle." 

Next  follows  the  letter  of  the  emperor  to  Madame  Moreau, 
which  has  been  so  genei*ally  read,  and  deservedly  so  much  ad- 
mired, for  the  simple  and  touching  expression  of  his  feelings  con- 
veyed in  it.  Our  author,  as  usual,  does  his  utmost  to  destroy 
iti»  eflfect  by  extravagant  praises ;  calling  it-^-^^  the  noblest  lan- 
guage ever  employed  by'  greatness,  and  the  softest  consolations 
ever  used  by  pity  ;"— affirming,  that  ail  we  shall  ever  see  written 
on  Moreau  will  never  do  his  memory  so  much  honour  as  these 
"  immortal  lines  ;*'— and  that  they  have  "  restored  the  afflicted 
widow  to  existence,  and  recalled  her  from  the  gates  of  death,  and 
prevented  her  from  sinking  under  the  most  poignant  grief  of  which 
the  human  heart  is  susceptible."  Among  the  general's  papers, 
were  found  part  of  an  intended  proclamation  to  the  French ;  from 
which,  and  from  other  circumstances,  M.  Suinine  positively  con- 
trailicts  the  one  published  in  the  newspapers  undtr  his  name,  ami 
known  to  be  a  mere  fabrication.^     lie  dho  menliuus  a  journal  of 

*  The  ttoiy  of  Ills  tAking  the  rank  of  major  general  in  Uie  Rassian  service,  was 
9b«irdly  fabricated  by  the  same  inventors.  M.  Suinine  states  l>ositiTelj,  that  ho 
refused  every  offer  of  this  sort  wlueh  was  made  to  him. 
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Ihc  operations  of  the  cauipaigu,  which  the  general  had  begun  . — 
But  the  author  adds,  what  we  shall  believe  when  we  see  it  so 
written  under  General  Moreau's  hand,  that  he  was  keeping  it  to 
send  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgb.  In  short,  every  thing  in 
this  narrative  is  daubed  over  with  a  flattery,  so  nauseous,  because 
mixed  up  with,  and  attached  to,  niost  interesting  facts,  that  we 
have  rarely  seen  a  performance  relating  to  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
more  calculated  to  offend  all  readers  of  right  feelings. 

The  work  ptoses  with  a  biographical  notice  of  Moreau,  which 
is  below  cnticism,  and  apparently  introduced  only  to  swell  the 
volume.  The  only  part  which  has  any  interest,  is  the  account  of 
the  conspiracy  which  led  to  Moreau's  exile ;  and  if  this  is  at  all 
correct,  it  distinctly  admits  the  general  to  have  been  engaged  in 
Pichegru's  plot,  and  in  the  scheme  of  Georges.  The  author  at- 
tempts, indeed,  but  very  feebly  and  unsatisfactorily,  to  show  that 
Moreau  did  not  come  into  these  designs,  until  after  Pichegru's  ar- 
rival at  Paris ;  but  he  describes  him  as  a  coadjutor,  and  ready  to 
come  forward  as  soon  as  Georges  should  have  succeeded  in  the 
first  step  of  the  conspiracy,  which  was  to  attack  ^*  Bonaparte  on 
his  way  to  St.  Cloud,  and  carry  him  off  by  main  force."  We  are 
quite  confident  that  this  is  incorrect ; — such  a  project  bears  far  too 
near  a  resemblance  to  assassination,  (in  which  most  probably  it 
would  have  ended,)  to  make  it  credible  that  so  good  a  man  as 
Moreau  would  engage  in  it.  Of  this  consideration,  however,  our 
author,  accustomed  to  the  details  of  Russian  history,  is,  perhaps, 
wholly  unaware.  He  adds,  that  the  general's  plan  was  by  degrees 
to  prepare  the  way  for  restoring  the  Bourbons — and  how  ?  By 
first  restorhig  the  power  of  the  republican  party !  Tiiis  is  really 
too  tiresome  to  dwell  upon. 

Before  concluding  the  present  article,  we  must  remark,  that, 
high  as  the  veneration  may  be  in  which  all  good  men  hold  the 
memory  of  its  illustrious  subject,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion 
among  those  who  allow  themselves  to  reason  upon  the  last  and 
fatal  act  of  his  life.  He  ought  not  to  have  borne  arms  against  his 
country.  This  is  an  inflexible  rule ;  and  he  who  can  admit  ex- 
ceptions to  it,  must  be  prepared  likewise  to  defend  assassination. 
But  it  was  against  Bonaparte,  and  to  free  the  French  from  his  yoke, 
that  Moreau  joined  the  enemy.  How  could  he  answer  for  the  in- 
tentions of  the  allies  ?  •  In  truth,  short  as  tlie  time  is  which  Ims 
elapsed  since  his  death,  we  have  seen  proof  that  no  such  scheme 
is  entertained  by  them.  They  have,  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
recognised  the  tyrant  of  France,  and  offered  him  a  larger  empire 
over  Frenchmen  than  the  Bourbon  kings  enjoyed.  For  whom, 
iuid  for  what  was  Moreau,  then,  fighting?  For  Russians  and 
Germans  seeking  the  liberation  of  their  own  countries,  and  justly' 
:!feeking  it — bat  their  liberation  from  a  French  yoke ;  and  this  wai 
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not  an  object  of  enmity  to  any  Frenchman.  They  never  have 
pretended  to  desire  any  French  object — to  have  any  purpose  in 
view  which  a'Frenchman  could  justly  abet  them  in  attaining.  We 
cannot  understand  what  new  light  some  people  have  suddenly  re- 
ceived on  the  score  of  universal  philanthropy.  Those  who  were 
wont  to  rail  at  all  such  chimeras,  now  praise  Moreau  for  fighting 
the  battles  of  Europe  against  France.  What  would  they  say  of 
an  Englishman,  who,  from  some  personal  or  party  quarrel  with 
the  ruling  powers,  should  be  found  in  arms  for  the  liberty  of  the 
seas  ?  They  would  (and  we  think  very  properly)  speak  to  hira 
through  the  medium  of  certain  jurors  for  our  lord  the  King. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  or  to  dis- 
pute the  existence  of  a  crisis  in  France  which  gives  every  friend 
of  liberty  a  right  to  raise  his  arm  against  the  government.  The 
propriety  of  calling  in  foreign  assistance  in  such  circumstances, 
opens,  a  much  nicer  question ;  but  it  does  not  arise  in  the  present 
case — for  all  must  agree  that  such  aid  is  only  to  be  subsidiary,  and 
to  back  the  cflbrts  of  the  people  against  their  oppressors.  The 
allies,  when  Moreau  joined  them,  were  engaged  in  liberating  Ger- 
many— and  no  movements  in  France  were  within  their  contempla- 
tion. Moreau,  then,  cooperated  with  them  in  mowing  down  the 
ranks  of  his  own  countrymen,  because  Bunaparte  commanded 
them.  Which  of  the  patriots  of  the  seventeenth  century  ever 
thought  himself  justified  by  Cromwell's  breacii  of  all  faith  with 
tfaem,  in  joining  the  Dutch  or  Spanish  forces  against  that  usurper? 
Indeed  the  matter  will  not  bear  inquiry ;  and  the  discussion  might 
have  been  spared  altogether,  if  the  injudicious  praises  of  tiiose, 
who  never  before  his  quarrel  with  Bonaparte  saw  any  merit  in  him, 
did  not  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  exposing  doctrines — 
shall  we  call  them  ? — which  strike  at  the  root  of  all  the  principles 
of  patriotism. 

It  is  with  the  most  unfeigned  reluctance  and  sorrow  that  we  feel 
ourselves  thus  compelled  to  censure  the  last  public  acts  of  such 
a  man  as  Moreau-^not  only  because  he  has  already  expiated  his 
errors  by  a  death  of  glory,  but  because  his  private  character  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  more  pure  and  gentle,  and  his  public 
principles,  on  the  whole,  more  sound  and  disinterested,  than  those 
of  any  other  individual  whom  the  eventful  days  of  the  French 
revolution  huve  brought  into  notoriety.  But  the  principle  we  have 
just  stated  is  too  clear  and  too  important — especially  in  such  a 
crisis  as  now  impends  over  the  world — to  let  us  permit  any  sha- 
dow of  doubt  to  he  thrown  upon  it,  from  respect  or  from  pity  for 
the  fate  even  of  such  a  man.  it  is  singular,  indeed,  that  but  a 
a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  we  would  have  quoted  Moreau 
himself  as  the  greatest  practical  authority  for  the  principles  for 
Tchich  wn  are  now  ront'^nding ;  sinro  we  have  occasion  to  frnow. 
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of  the  armies,  sometimes  a  day  behind,  sometimes  at  head- 
quarters :  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  Cossack  soldiers, 
and  the  Emperor  Alexander's  favourite  body  of  guards :  he  saw 
the  crown  prince  and  General  Moreaii,  and  witnessed  the  meeting 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  All  this 
gives  a  kind  of  interest  to  his  little  book,  which,  in  an  idle  hour, 
one  is  content  to  accept,  in  lieu  of  information.  Besides  this,  Mr. 
S.  met  with  a  very  odd  sort  of  adventure  in  his  peregrinations, 
which,  however  disagreeable  to  himself,  certainly  gives  a  little  life 
to  his  book.  At  Berlin  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  Dresden, 
whither  our  traveller  was  going,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  government,  however,  (we  are  merely  giving  Mr.  S's  account 
of  the  matter,)  did  not  choose  to  let  this  fact  be  generally  known, 
and  when  Mr.  S.  applied  for  a  passport  thither,  it  was  readily 
made  out,  and  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  without  any  intimation 
of  the  danger  he  was  runninii;.  It  was  not  till  he  arrived  at  Luckau, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  state  of  afiairs,  and  the  ne« 
cessity  of  changing  his  route.  He  took  the  road  for  Caiau,  in- 
tending  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Cathcart,  to 
whom  he  had  a  letter  of  recommendation ;  but  at  Iloyerswerda, 
being  under  great  apprehensions  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  took  the  precaution  of  destroying  this  letter,  which, 
''  in  case  of  being  taken,"  he  did  not  think  likely  to  be  of  much 
service  to  him.  On  this  unfortunate  piece  of  policy  we  leave  our 
readers  to  make  their  own  observations.  The  cousequence  of  it 
was,  that  when  he  presented  himself  before  his  lordship,  he  was 
fold  that  **  his  passports  contained  no  proof  of  his  being  a  British 
subject,  and  that  he  was  avowedly  born  in  America."  In  fine, 
Mr.  Semple  was  regarded  as  a  spy,  and  sent  off,  with  one  or  two 
other  prisoners  of  state,  to  the  fortress  of  Silberberg,  in  which 
melancholy  confinement  he  remained  for  eleven  weeks.  In  his 
way  thither,  he  was  mobbed  and  execrated  in  almost  every  town 
they  passed,  and  once  or  twice  in  no  small  danger  of  being  stoned. 
'*  Behold  that  rascal,  bow  bold  he  looks  1  What !  does  he  call  him- 
self an  Englishman  ?  Ah  !  a  good  torturing  will  soon  make  him  con- 
fess the  truth."  At  Silberberg,  he  was  confined  in  the  same  dun.' 
geon  with  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  his  companion  on  the  road, 
and  afterwards  with  another,  who  formed  rather  a  curious  addition 
to  the  party. 

"  On  the  fourlli  day,  we  were  removed  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
fortress  to  a  casenr.Ute  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  in  the  face  of  thp 
counterscarp.  We  had  complained  of  our  first  lodgin*;,  but  this  was 
smaller,  and  still  inon;  damp  and  gloomy.  The  walls  were  teu  oi* 
twelve  feet  in  thickness,  so  that  the  li^ht  caone  to  us  through  thr 
archrs  of  thr  windows,  li?x-;  cAtning  thron^li  a  long  passa^jo.     AVr 
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were  met  at  the  entrance  by  a  strange  figure,  dressed  i'.i  a  flannel  night- 
gown, aud  who,  we  were  told,  was  to  be  our  fellow  prisoner.  **  Mr. 
Professor,"  said  our  guard,  "  we  have  here  brought  company  for  you." 
At  bearing  the  title  of  professor,  1  examined  our  new  comrade  more 
closely,  f  beheld  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  rather  stout  aud 
tall,  with  a  countenance  not  particularly  interesting,  aud  a  bald  head. 
Under  his  dirty  flaunel  wrapper  appeared  a  black  waistcoat,  and  he 
shuflled  along  iu  a  pair  of  slippers.  In  such  a  dress,  and  such  a  situa- 
tion, who  would  have  expected  to  see  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Bo- 
naparte ?  I  learnt  that  he  was  the  Abb(!  Henri,  Curate  and  Professor 
of  Jena,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  though  long  established  in  Germany, 
known  as  the  author  of  several  works,  and  as  having  lately  published 
a  history  of  the  French  language. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  his  ofHce  of  curate  gave  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  being  with  Bonaparte,  which  he  did  not  fail  to  im- 
prove ;  and  by  a  little  dexterous  flattery  he  acquired  from  him  the  en- 
dowment of  a  considerable  establishment :  "  Sire,"  said  he  to  him, 
*'  former  chiefs  have  frequently  foimded  large  churches  for  trifling 
successes;  do  you  now  found  a  small  temple  for  a  great  victory." 
The  idea  pleased;  and  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Fictoire  was 
reared  iu  consequence.  This  might  be  flattering  to  the  professor* 
but  it  was  no  doubt  a  very  galling  remembrance  to  the  Prussians ;  and, 
having  heard  the  account,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised,  in  these  troubled 
tiroes,  to  meet  the  honest  gentleman  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  of 
Silberberg. 

"  After  the  first  novelty  of  fresh  society  had  gone  by,  I  l>cgaa  to 
reflect  that  the  placing  me  thus  in  company  with  two  men  of  a  nation 
so  determinedly  hostile  to  England,  was  a  very  unfavourable  symp- 
tom, aud  that,  after  commenciug  with  such  an  act  of  cmcl  injustice, 
it  was  probable  that  the  duration  aud  nature  of  my^  confinement  would 
be  proportionable  to  it.  I  knew  nothing  of  what  was  goin^  on,  and 
was  very  doubtful  whether  my  letters  from  Gorlitz  had  been  ^rwarded 
to  Euglaod.  We  were  like  men  cut  off"  from  the  world.  Sometimes, 
iu  the  silence  of  the  night,  we  thought  we  heard  the  firing  of  cannon  at 
a  great  distance,  but  as  it  generally  ceased  with  the  dawn  of  day,  we 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  it," 

But  we  are  anticipating  matters.  We  should^  in  the  regular 
course  of  thin^'8f  have  informed  our  readers,  that  on  the  1 7th  of 
April,  1813,  IMr.  Semple  embarked  at  Harwich  for  Heligoland,  in 
which  island  he  was  detained  by  easterly  winds  for  eight  days^ 
and,  consequently,  had  a  little  more  time  for  observation  than  he* 
generally  allowed  himself  on  his  journey. 

"  A  glance  at  the  composition  of  this  island  is  sufficient  to  lead  us 
to  expect  its  rapid  decay,  a  truth  which  every  circuit  of  it  tends  to 
impress  still  more  strongly  on  our  minds.  Off  the  southeast  end,  at 
a  small  dir  t  uice,  lies  n  low  ridge  called  Sandy  Island,  which  with  aome 
lcd;:es  of  rocks  forms  the  only  shelter  for  vessels  lying  here.     There 


aire  old  meu  still  living,  who  remember  wlieD,  at  low  water,  it  was  pos- 
sible to  wade  over  to  the  island,  which  is  now  no  longer  so ;  and  the 
tradition  is  carefully  preserved  among  the  inhabitants,  that  Heligoland 
once  contained  seven  parish  churches.  On  every  side  sharp  rocks 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance,  tlie  remaining  bases  of  once  mighty 
cliflTs.  Stop  but  for  a  few  minutes,  and  you  hear  the  noise  of  small 
portions  crumbling  down  near  you,  and  proving  that  in  some  part  or 
other  the  decomposition  is  incessantly  and  perceptibly  going  on.  Here 
and  there  you  behold  large  masses,  which,  although  precipitated  re- 
cently, 81*6  already  beginning  to  be  smoothed  by  the  waves,  and  assi- 
milated to  the  general  nature  of  the  beach.  OtJiers,  at  a  great  height, 
are  marked  out  by  chasms  for  their  fall,  and  you  wonder  to  see  them 
so  long  suspended.  17 or  are  these  observations  to  be  made  altogether 
without  danger.  In  one  of  my  circidts  a  mass  of  many  tons  fell  not 
far  behind  me,  and  overspread  with  ruins  all  the  beach  between  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  sea.''    P.  7—^. 

We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  follow  the  route 
of  Mr.  Sample :  suj£ce  it  to  extract  a  few  passages  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  our  readers.  The  passion  of  the  Germans  for  music, 
which  we  lately  had  occasion  to  remark  upon,  we  find  several 
times  confirmed  in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

**  As  Heligoland  diminished  to  our  view,  our  boatmen,  animated  by 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy  passage,  began  to  sing  charming  little  German 
airs,  in  parts,  with  a  propriety  and  softness  that  surprised  me.  This 
taste  for  music,  in  a  race  of  meu  where  it  was  so  little  to  be  expected, 
appeared  to  me  already  a  national  characteristic ;  and  I  could  not  but 
reflect,  that  in  all  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  it  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  possible  to  find  a  captain  and  his  mate,  capable  of  thus  joining  even 
in  a  national  song.     P.  21,  22. 

*'  We  arrived  at  Ritzebuttel,  where  the  cheerful  sound  of  music 
convinced  us  that  all  were  not  asleep.  In  the  common  room  of  an 
inn,  and  amidst  the  smoke  of  tobacco,  four  men  of  poor  appearance 
formed  a  concert  with  the  harp,  violin,  flute,  and  voice.''    P.  23. 

**  Whilst  we  stopped,  (at  ZuUichau,)  a  choir  of  boys  collected  before 
our  door,  and  forming  a  circle  with  a  director  in  the  middle,  armed 
with  a  roll  of  paper,  they  sung  several  beautiful  German  airs  in  parts. 
These  choirs  are  regular  establishments  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
particularly  in  Berlin.  The  boys  are  frequently  taken  from  those 
who  are  in  the  colleges,  and  are  well  instructed  in  music  at  the  expense 
of  the  individuals  who  delight  in  ibrmiog  these  kind  of  musical  socie- 
ties. On  particular  days  they  assemble  and  sing  before  the  dours  of 
their  benefactors ;  and  the  public  and  the  passing  stranger  have  the  be- 
nefit of  these  institutions.''    P.  200. 
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Mr.  S.  frequently  fell  in  with  bodies  of  Cossacks,  and  other 
Russian  troops ;  but  we  know  not  that  he  has  communicated  any 
thing  very  novel  with  respect  to  them* 

"  The  true  Cossack  appeared  to  me  distinguished  by  little  eyes,  ob- 
liquely placed,  and  a  countenance  conveying  the  idea  oi  being  contract- 
ed by  extreme  cold,  and  the  constant  dazzling  of  snow.  Among  the 
test  were  mi:£ed  a  few  Calmucks.  Their  high  cheek  bones,  small  ob- 
lique eyes,,  and  general  features,  strongly  recalled  to  mind  my  early 
friends,  the  Hottentots ;  but  on  a  gigantic  scale,  they  being  in  general 
the  tallest  and  stoutest  men  of  the  party.  Some  wore  a  dress  of  sheep 
skin,  others  over  that  the  jackets  of  French  soldiers,  especially  such 
^  were  distinguished  by  any  finery.  Among  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments were  Turkish,  Russian,  and  French  pistols,  many  French 
sabres,  and  some  saddles.  Before  dining,  most  of  them  took  off  their 
caps,  crossed  themselves,  and  repeated  a  short  prayer.  They  ate 
without  voracity,  but  asked  eagerly  for  spirits,  under  the  common 
German  name  of  snaps.  After  eating,  some  pUycd  at  cards,  some 
read  letters,  at  which  I  was  surprised,  some  conversed  in  groups,  and 
others,  stretched  along  tlie  ground,  placed  their  heads  in  their  com- 
i-ades'  laps,  who  performed,  with  their  fingers,  the  operation  of  combs. 
P.  35,  36. 


'^  Among  the  groups  on  bivouac,  I  observed  many  who  had  stripped 
tliemselves  entirely  naked,  and  were  rubbing  and  stretching  tlieir  bo- 
dies before  the  fires,  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight"    P.  98. 

Mr.  S.  obtained  accounts  of  the  campaign  of  Moscow  from  a 
Hollander,  who  had  served  in  it. 

"  His  regiment  of  hulans  had  been  constantly  with  the  advanced 
guani  under  Murat,  and  out  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  wluch 
it  originally  consisted,  nearly  a  thousand  had  already  fallen,  or  were 
in  tlie  hospital  before  quitting  Moscow.  For  six  days  before  enter- 
ing that  city  he  had  eaten  horse  flesh,  which  was  his  sole  food  for 
sixty-two  days  on  the  retreat;  and  had  already  paid  a  ducat  for  a  half 
beer-glass  of  common  spirits.  From  the  day  oi  crosang  tlie  Niemen, 
during  Ihe  whole  of  the  march,  not  a  dozen  peasants  were  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  route.  Every  thing  was  burnt  up,  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. At  the  baUle  of  Smoleusko,  the  infantry  alone  were  at  first 
engaged,  the  cavalry  on  both  sides  lining  the  op|)osite  banks  of  the 
river,  in  separate  squadrons,  for  a  long  distance,  to  prevent  a  surprise 
on  either  flank.  But  in  the  battle  of  Mojaisk,  or  Borodino,  the  caval- 
ry had  a  large  part.  There  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
Nothing  can  be  said  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  that 
battle.    The  French  troopF,  contrary  to  their  u&ual  custom,  fought 
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jfi  a  tnournful  sileDce.  Cavalry  and  infaDtry,  Cossacks  and  artillery, 
«il  were  mixed  together  id  the  promiscuous  carnage*  The  battle 
began  at  four  in  the  moruiog,  and  the  last  cannon  shot  was  fired  about 
nine  at  night    P.  1 67-^1 69. 

It  is  impossible,  by  any  description,  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat  It  was  three  hundred  thousand  men  put  to  sufTcr  all  that  human 
nature  could  endure,  without  entire  destruction.  His  horses  all  died, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  wAlk  in  the  severity  of  the  cold  with  his  feet 
nearly  bare.  He  saw  forty  louis  given  for  a  place  in  a  common  cart, 
tor  a  distance  of  thirty  mHes ;  and  a  general,  after  making  a  bargain 
pf  that  kind,  being  benumbed  by  the  cold,  was  pushed  out  by  common 
soldiers  who  had  previously  occupied  the  seats,  and  left  to  perish  on 
iheroad.    P- 170,  171, 

The  post  wagons  of  Germany  seem  to  afibrd  a  traveller  very 
little  prospect  of  comfort. 

'*  The  hour  appointed  was  eleven  o^clock,  but  wqrQ^^  not  depart 
^11  two»  I  then,  with  some  astonishment,  mounted  a  long,  narrow, 
covered  cart,  or  wagon,  across  which  three  or  four  seats  were  slung, 
and  the  after-part  oi  which  was  stuffed  with  packages.  Six  other 
passengers,  of^  whom  two  were  Jews,  took  their  places  at  the  same 
time.  Those  in  the  hinder  seat  were  in  the  dark,  and  those  in  front 
bad  no  room  to  extend  themselves,  or  with  difficulty  to  change  their 
position.  This,  however,  I  was  told,  being  covered,  was  a  carriage  of 
Ihe  first  class.    P.  43. 

In  five  hours  they  had  travelled  sixteen  miles.  No  wonder 
that  poor  Mr.  S.  should  declare,  m  a  pet,  that  it  is  ^^  hardly  pos- 
sible for  the  ancient  Germans  to  have  used  ruder  vehicles  than 
those  hourly  seen  in  the  heart  of  civilized  Germany,''  Tl ;  espe- 
cially asliis  companions  were  none  of  the  mast  pleasant;  they 
repeated,  and  praised  <*  with  enthusiasm,''  Bonaparte^s  proclama- 
lion  to  his  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  ex« 

{pressed  great  surprise  that  our  traveller  ibould  regard  a  n306t{2riJ<- 
iant  sunrise  with  any  kind  of  delight. 

Vol.  IV.  New  Series.  ^6 
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Memoirs  of  ilie  Life  and  Wrifings  of  John  Calvin^  with  a  seleoi 
Hon  of  letters  written  by  him  and  other  distinguished  Reform*^ 
ers  ;  also  notes  and  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  his  co^ 
temporaries.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  ElijcJi  JVaterm^in.  8vo. 
Hartfordy  ni3. 

» 

The  life  of  Calvin  ia  one  of  the  noblest  subjects  which  can  be 
selected  by  the  philosophical  historian.  The  lofty,  intrepid,  and 
zealous  characJUr  of  the  venerable  Reformer  is  full  of  interest  Th^ 
period  in  which  he  lived  was  the  era  of  the  most  important  revo- 
lutions  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  manners,  and  in  literature;  in 
all  of  which  the  agency  of  bis  powerful  and  active  mind  was  con- 
spicuous. He  was  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  great* 
est  men  which  those  times,  fertile  in  great  men,  had  produced) 
with  Luther,  with  Melancthon  and  Cranmer,  and  especially  with 
Beza,  second  only  to  Calvin  himself  as.  a  theologian,  and  the  first 
scholar  of  a  learned  age.  The  writings  of  Calvin,  above  those  of 
any  modern  author,  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  forming  and  m- 
jSuencing,  not  only  the  speculative  opinions,  but  also  the  more  ac<* 
live  principles  of  conduct  of  a  very  great  portion  of  the  most  en« 
lightened  part  of  the  civilized  world.  ^<  Tv^o  things  of  principal 
nioment  there  are,"  says  the  ablest  opposer  of  his  system  of 
church  government,  the  judicious  Hooker,  ^  which  have  deserved* 
ly  procured  him  honour  throughout  the  world;  the  one  his  tx^ 
ceeding  pains  in  composing  the  institutions  of  the  christian  reli« 
gion  ;  the  other  his  no  less  industrious  travels  for  the  exposition 
of  holy  scripture  according  to  the  same  institutions.  Of  what 
account  the  master  of  the  sentences  was  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  same  and  more  among  the  preachers  of  the  reformed  churches 
Calvin  hath  purchased,  so  that  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged 
{hey  which  were  skilfullest  in  Calvin's  writings ;  his  books  were 
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almost  the  very  canon  to  judge  both  doctrine  and  discipline  by. 
French  churches,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  were  all  cast  accord- 
ing to  that  mould  which  Calvin  had  made.  The  church  of  Scot- 
land, in  erecting  the  fabric  of  their  reformation,  took  the  self-same 
pattern,  till  at  length  the  discipline^  which  was  at  first  so  weak^ 
began  to  challenge  universal  obedience/'^  Most  of  his  works^ 
however,  though  they  still  continue  to  produce  their  efiect  through 
the  medium  of  more  popular  modern  writers,  who  have  imbibed 
hb  spirit,  and  adopted  his  opinions,  are  yet,  at  the  present  day,  if 
we  except  the  Institutes,  much  more  frequently  quoted  than  read^ 
and  are  certainly  little  known  to  the  general  scholar*  These^ 
therefore,  should  be  analyzed  fully  and  fauly,  as  well  with  respect 
to  their  literary  merit  and  their  general  character  of  thought  and 
argument,  as  to  theur  theological  opinions.  Finally,  the  personal^ 
theological,  and  literary  character  of  Calvin,  should  be  ably  and 
honestly  summed  up ;  a  task  which  would  demand  the  candour  of 
Jortin  or  Watts^  and  all  the  vigour  and  critical  acuteaess  of 
Johnson. 

If  all  these  subjects,  exuberantly  rich  as  they  are,  do  not  ai« 
ford  sufficient  scope  for  the  biographer,  there  is  still  ample  room 
for  expansion  and  digression.  The  influence  of  his  opinions  may 
be  traced ;  the  biographer  may  show  how  the  simple  theology  of 
Calvin  has  been  worked  up  into  metaphysical  systems  which 
never  entered  his  mind,  or  explained  away  into  what  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  as  heresy.  He  might  point  out,  too,  how  fac 
the  spirit  of  the  reformer  of  Geneva  has  pervaded  those  systems 
of  religions  £uth  which  nominally  disclaim  all  connexion  with  the 
peculiar  doctrines  which  bear  his  name,  and  how  much  his  genius 
has  shed  its  influence  and  given  its  own  colour  to  the  literature^ 
the  manners^  and  even  to  some  of  the  political  institutions  of  the 
present  day.  Here  is  opened  a  field  of  speculation  in  which  th& 
excursive  genius  of  Warburton,  though  as  eccentric  in  his  course 
as  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  might  wanton  in  boundkss  digression; 
Here  he  might  have  run  wild  in  paradox,  or  displayed  his  giant 
strength  in  grappling  with  the  most  arduous  subjects.  But  War* 
burton  would  probably  have  viewed  the  character  and  opinions  of 
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Calvin  with  a  malignant  and  jaundiced  eye,  certainly  without  an]f 
portion  of  that  cordial  admiration  which  would  be  essential  to  give 
interest  and  animation  to  the  narrative.  In  every  intellectual  giit 
and  accomplishment,  in  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  in  labo* 
rious  industry  and  minute  accuracy  of  research,  and  above  all,  in 
that  bold  originality  of  conception  which  can  unite  into  one  har- 
monious whole,  the  most  dissonant  materials,  Gibbon,  as  the  biogra^ 
pher  of  Calvin,  would  have  stood  without  a  rival ;  but  his  ge- 
nius had  no  moral  sympathy  with  that  of  this  illustrious  apostle  of 
the  reformed  faith.  Instead  of  kindling  with  congenial  warmth 
from  his  inflexible  integrity,  his  high-seated  principle,  and  his  ge- 
nerous yet  tempered  enthusiasm,  he  would  have  continually 
chilled  his  reader  with  cold-blooded  sarcasm,  and  half«veiled 
irony.  Of  all  the  scholars  of  the  last  generation,  Horsley  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  the  one  best  fitted  for  this  undertaking.  But 
even  Horsley,  in  America,  could  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  task* 
There  must  doubtless  eskt  in  many  neglected  historical  and  po- 
lemical writers^  of  the  continent,  a  considerable  body  of  curiou» 
matter  relating  to  the  history  of  Calvin^s  life  ;  most  of  these  are 
inaccessible  to  a  compiler  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  As  rich  as 
many  of  our  public  and  private  libraries  are  m  works  of  mucb 
greater  general  utility,  we  much  question  whether  aH  the  libra* 
ries  in  this  country  could  supply  the  means  of  making  the  re-^ 
searches  necessary  to  give  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
character  of  the  man  and  of  his  times* 

After  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  will  readily  anticipate 
that  Mr.  Waterman  has  scarcely  filled  up  the  plan  which  we  ha^e 
sketched  out  on  so  bold  a  scale.  Indeed  be  has  not  attempted  iL 
He  has  contented  himself  with  compiling  a  fiuthful  and  unpre^ 
tending  narrative  of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  great  reformer, 
and  has  executed  his  undertakii^  in  a  very  creditable  manners 
He  has  assumed,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  biography,  Theodore 
Beza's  Vita  Calvinij  coounonly  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of 
the  InsiUuttonea  Rdigionis  ChriMianm.  To  this  he  has  adhered 
Tery  cbsely,  and  has  translated  and  embodied  almost  the  wbde 
ef  it  in  his  own  work. 

Thia  brief  and  eendensed  narrative  he  expmda  by  occaaiOBaV 
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f)5servatioii8  and  remarks,  and  the  addition  of  such  historical  facts 
as  he  could  glean  from  various  authors  of  that  age,  but  chiefly 
from  the  epistles  ot  Calvin  himself,  the  whole  of  which  are  trans- 
lated and  inserted  either  in  the  body  of  the  work  or  the  appendix. 
The  bic^raphj,  which,  in  spite  of  these  helps,  is  still  meager,  is 
farther  enlarged  by  some  digressions  in  defence  or  panegyric  of 
Calvin.  The  longest  and  most  laboured  digression  is  one  in  vin- 
dication of  the  reformer  from  the  charge  so  frequently  brought  against 
his  character  by  many  of  the  opponents  of  his  doctrines,  and  lately 
repeated  with  much  warmth  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  life  of  Leo  X. 
—-that  of  being  the  principal  agent  in  the  trial,  condemnation,  and 
execution  of  the  Socinian  Servetus.  We  were  happy  to  find  that 
the  biographer  a/mo«^  exculpates  him  from  the  charge  of  persecution, 
and  shows,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  though  he  partook 
of  the  general  error  of  the  age,  in  regarding  it  both  as  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  repress  heretical  opinions  by  the 
strong  arm  of  legal  authority,  yet  so  far  was  he  from  having  any 
particular  agency  in  the  punishment  of  Servetus,  that  hcj  in  fact, 
interceded,  though  inefTectually,  to  mitigate  his  sentence. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that  our  biographer,  in  the  course  oC 
iSaSsk  argument,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  narrative,  often  ap* 
pears  to  be  half  inclined  to  approve  of  the  old-fashioned  orthodox 
mode  of  treating  contumacions  heretics,  and,  without  giving  any 
dlirect  opinion  on  the  subject,  is  continually  vibrating  between  the 
■M>re  tolerant  practice  of  the  present  age,  and  the  allegiance 
which,  as  a  faithful  and  loyal  biographer,  he  feels  bound  to  show 
to  aU  the  opinions  of  his  hero.  But  in  his  vindication  of  the  mo* 
ral  character  of  Calvin  from  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Roscoe  and 
ethers,  we  consider  him  a»  completely  triumphant.  Indeed,  had 
b»  argument  been  ouich  less  powerful  and  ingenious  than  it  is,  we 
ahoidd  yet  have  been  strongly  disposed  to  admit  itsforce.  We  Af> 
not  number  ourselves  among  those  who  gtory  in  calling  Calvin 
rabbi  and  master,,  yet  we  confess,  that  considering  him  as  ene  of 
fte  BRMt  illustrious  fathers  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  we 
regacd  his  memory  with  affectionate  veneration.  Whenever  the 
lustorian  or  antiquary  is  thus  successful  in  wiping  away  with  pioaa- 
£Iieeiice4he  spots  Aad  stains  which  time  huA  left  upon  the  chdk^ 
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racter  of  wUe  and  virtuous  men,  he  assists  in  acconipIishiDfli 
many  of  the  noblest  purposes  of  history.  He  takes  away  from 
vice  some  portion  of  the  apology  and  the  malignant  consolation 
which  it  finds  in  the  frailty  and  lapses  of  imperfect  human  virtue. 
He  excites  the  ingenuous  mind  to  measure  its  conduct  by  a  higher 
standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  worth.  He  awakens  in  the 
breast  the  most  generaus  enthusiasm,  and  the  purest  sentiments  of 
our  nature,  by  enabling  us  to  embody,  in  some  substantial  form  of 
active  virtue,  those  grand  and  magnificent,  but  undefined,  ideas  of 
imaginary  excellence,  which  often  float  before  the  mind,  and  thea 
vanish  away  like  the  mist  of  the  morning.  If  '*  that  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  in  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins 
of  lona,"  surely  he  is  still  more  to  be  pitied,  whose  heart  swells 
with  no  virtuous  emotion  when  the  clouds  of  error  and  prejudice 
are  thus  rolled  away,  aud  the  form  of  moral  greatness  stands  un- 
veiled before  his  eyes  4n  its  native  majesty,  like  the  pillar  of 
Pompey,  towermg  in  solitary  grandeur  above  the  waste  and  subjecl 
plain. 

In  one  part  of  Mr.  Waterman's  work  we  were  much  diwp* 
pointed.  Our.  expectations  had  been  raised  by  the  title  of  me^ 
moirs  of  the  life  and  wrilinga  of  Calvin.  Bi\t  of  his  writii^^ 
important  as  they  are,  Mr.  W.  gives  us  but  a  brief  and  imperfect 
account ;  nothing  more,  mdeed,  than  the  mere  titles,  of  some  of 
them,  and  of  others  but  little  more  than  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  composed,  and  some  general  praises  of  their  style  or 
doctrine.  There  is  no  regular  analysis  or  criticism  upon  any  of 
Calvin's  works,  nor  any  statement  of  his  opinions  on  many  sub- 
jects, of  secondary  importance,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the 
weightier  matters  of  doctrine,  but  infinitely  curious  and  interesting 
to  many  a  reader  to  whom  the  ponderous  latin  folios  of  Calvin  are 
known  only  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Waterman's  style,  in  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  historjr»  b 
unaffected,  and  sufficiently  perspicuous,  but  when  he  leaves  hi* 
narrative  to  digress  into  argument,  or  strives  to  rise  into  elegance^ 
be  kxies  all  command  of  language,  and  his  diction  becomes  de-' 
fMrmed  by  provinciaUsii3i)3|  and  debased  by  strange  and  anoawknD 
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impurities.  One  of  his  most  ordinary  faults  is  the  use  of  words 
not  in  their  true  and  received  signification,  but  in  a  different  sense 
so  nearij  related  to  the  true,  that  while  the  meaning  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  the  expression  has  a  strange  and  foreign  sound,  not  unlike 
the  composition  of  a  foreigner,  or  a  literal  translation  from  an- 
other language.  Thus,  for  example,  he  uses  the  phrase  "  he  dis- 
sembled repentance,"  for  "he  affected  or  pretended  repentance  ;*' 
and  again,  "The  lajwe  of  years  rarely  effaced  from  his  recollec- 
tion persons  whom  he  had  once  recognised,"  meaning  "  persons 
whom  he  had  known,  or  been  acquainted  with/'  Sometimes  he 
indulges  in  metaphorical  expressions  not  always  very  clear  in  their 
meaning,  and  singularly  harsh  and  pedantic  in  their  effect;  such  as 
"  the  hydras  of  faction  shoot  forth  their  successively  revegetating 
heads;''  and  again  he  talks  of  "  impeaching  persons  of  a  nictating 
vision;"  meaning,  as  we  gather  from  the  context,  accusing  them  of 
dalness  of  perception.  The^e  stately  sentences  are  curiously 
contrasted  by  one  or  two  slovenly  colloquial  phrases — he  talks, 
for  instance,  of  ^*  the  nervous  system  of  some  men  being  put  aH 
on  shiver."  These  inelegancies  are,  perhaps,  intentionally  ha- 
zarded for  the  sake  of  producing  a  dashing  effect  of  spirit  and 
strength.  If  so,  we  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Waterman  upon  hi^ 
success ;  their  only  effect  is  to  give  to  his  composition  a  certain 
whimsical,  particoloured  appearance,  forcibly  reminding  us  of  the 
dialect  of  the  learned  Hudibras,  which  w^s, 

English  cut  on  greek  or  latin. 
Like  fustian,  heretofore  on  satin ; 
And  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 
As  if  he  spqke  two  parts  in  one. 

It  is  but  justice  to  our  author  to  repeat  that  this  fault  is  far  from 
being  habitual  with  him ;  there  are,  however,  others  of  equal  mag* 
nitode,  of  niuch  more  frequent  recurrence  in  his  pages.  He  con- 
staotlj  employs  several  words  of  American  origin,  of  no  authority 
or^peculiarsignificancy  whatever;  in  particular  the  word  "focole," 
of  which  he  seems  very  fond,  a  word  useful  and  proper  enough 
in  its  prioutive  legal  and  business  sense,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
original!/  mannfactured,  but  unnecessary  in  any  other,  and  espe« 
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cially  so,  when  used(aB  by  Mr.  W.)  br  place  or  assign  ;  and  the  vei4^ 
upprobatiy  which  we  hold  to  be  utterly  worthless  and  mdefeDBiblep 
and,  in  fact,  little  better  than  a  squailer  upon  the  possessions  of 
that  respectable  ancient  English  verb  to  approve.  Occasionally, 
loo,  Mr.  Waterman  is  bold  enough  to  introduce  words  or  modes 
of  speech  of  still  less  authority,  and,  to  the  best  of  t)ur  know- 
ledge, altogether  of  his  own  coinage.  The  most  conspicuous 
^mong  these,  are  two  words  of  latin  pedigree,  vafrous*  and  propul* 
sivCf  both  of  which,  although  they  are  a  very  scholar-like  pair  of 
adjectives,  and,  as  Bardolph  says,  words  of  exceeding  good  comi^ 
mand,  we  do  most  earnestly  pray  him  to  eject,  without  ceremonyt 
from  his  next  edition. 

We  mean  nothing  disrespectful  to  the  reverend  author,  by 
these  remarks.  If  his  work  had  not  evidently  been  the  produc* 
tion  ot  a  man  of  learning  and  good  sense  we  should  not  have  se« 
lected  it  for  the  purpose  of  thus  pointing  out  certdn  barbariaooui 
which  infest  his  style  in  common  with  that  of  many  of  our  writers- 
He  is  but  the  representative  of  many  offenders  of  the  same  class ; 
and  we  consider  ourselves  as  merely  discharging  our  duty  as 
censors  in  the  literary  republic,  by  thus  branding  these  vagnnt 
and  alien  words  which  have  intruded  themselves  among  us  into 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  without  right  or  merit. 

Many  of  the  faults  of  style  upon  which  we  have  above  re- 
marked, are  altogether  provincial ;  into  others,  we  are  stcoogly  is* 
clined  to  believe,  our  author  has  been  betrayed  solely  by  a  certaiB 
feverish  polemical  spirit  which  sometimes  shows  itself  in  his  pages, 
and  which,  though  it  happily  does  not  partake  of  the  maligpity 
and  the  disregard  of  truth  which  so  oft?n  disgrace  religious  con- 
troversy, is  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  vitiate  his  taste,  and  to  de- 

*  Tbk  is  the  first  time  we  recolleet  to  hare  met  with  the  word  to/toim  isnf 
writer,  good  or  bad.  It  is  not  in  Johnson^  M  asod's  Supplement,  Ains worth,  Kenriek. 
Sheridan,  Walker,  or  any  other  dictionary  of  authority,  for  we  have  examined  aU 
we  coold  find  on  the  shelves  of  a  large  publie  library.  But  since  writing  the  above, 
a  learned  friend  baa  referred  us  to  that  copious  receptacle  nf  antiquated  pedantrf 
And  obsolete  imparities,  Bailey's  foGo  dictionary,  where,  we  understand,  vafr^UB  ank 
its  relations,  vafriety  and  vafroutiiesg,  may  be  found.  There  let  Ihem  maahi 
^quietly  inomed,"  they  are  sorely  not  worth  revi^ng.  We  are  glad  tbrtaeitlMir 
«C  them  is  of  American  growth*  JProptUnveitnatcTtskUiU^ikjm 
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stroy   that  dignified  sobtiety  of  thought  and  style  wiilcii  Is  the 
highest  praise  of  historical  composition. 

To  conclude — Mr.  Waterman's  book,  though  not  a  very  great 
work,  nor,  indeed,  quite  worthy  of  the  subject  he  has  chosen,  is 
yet  highly  respectable,  and,  we  think,  useful.  We  do  not  know 
that  the  information  which  he  has  here  collected  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  our  own  language — certainly  it  is  not  in  any  single 
Knglish  volume.  We,  therefore,  recommend  this  work  to  all 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  over  scrupulous  as  to  style,  and 
who  are  desirous  of  knowing  something  more  of  the  venerable 
Calvin  than  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  vague  invective,  or  undis- 
tinguishing  eulogy,  with  which  his  name  is  coutlnually  bandied 
about  in  theological  magazines  and  controversial  pamphlets. 

V. 


A  General  History  of  Connecticut^  from  its  first  settlement  un- 
der George  Fenrvick,  Esq.  to  its  latest  period  of  amUy  with 
Great  BrUain^  including  a  description  of  that  country^  and 
many  curiotis  and  interesting  particulars.  By  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Province.    London,  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Bewj  1781. 

The  course  of  time  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  periods. 
The  first  comprehending  those  ages  altogether  beyond  the  reach 
of  historical  research,  and  of  which  even  the  tradition  is  lost ; — 
the  second,  the  season  of  fable,  partly  founded  on  fact  indeed^ 
bat  60  distorted  as  to  be  altogether  incredible ; — and  the  third  com* 
prising  that  period  of  which  the  events  are  preserved  in  authentic 
chronicles.  As  the  historian  undertakes  to  record  the  actions 
of  one  or  other  of  these  there  will  be  found  a  regular  grada- 
tion towards  the  impossible,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  the  first. 
Ascending  the  stream  of  time,  wonders  multiply  towards  its 
Bource*-at  every  step  the  soil  waxes  more  and  more  firuitful  in 
prodigies,  until  at  last,  like  the  imaginary  torrid  zone  of  the  an* 
cients^  the  whole  region  becomes  peopled  with  monsters,  fiery 
dragons,  and  superhuman  heroesi  whose  most  insignificant  exploits 
are  altogether  beyond  the  re$u:h,  or  even  comprehension,  of  this 
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degenerate  age.  Maukind,  who  delight  in  being  astonished,  and 
soon  become  satiated  with  mere  probability,  have  always  dwelt 
on  these  achievements  with  peculiar  complacency  when  they  hap- 
pened to  be  related  of  their  ancestors,  and  have  preferred  them  to 
all  the  true  matter  of  fact  heroism  of  later  times. 

Thus  in  Ihe  early  records  of  almost  every  country  of  christen* 
dom,  we  find  a  mighty  champion,  for  some  inconceivable  reasoa 
called  a  saint,  whose  legend  is  more  prized  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple than  the  exploits  of  a  whole  dynasty  of  valiant  monarchs.  Old 
England  would  rather  give  up  M  arlborough  himself  than  Arthur 
and  his  Round  Table,  and  consign  all  her  other  Georges  to  obli- 
vion,  sooner  than  part  with  the  invincible  St.  George  who  slew 
the  dragon,  and  delivered  his  brother  champions  from  captivity. 
There  is  no  true  Irishman,  or  bonny  Scot,  let  him  be  ever  so  sober, 
that  will  not  get  fuddled  in  honour  of  honest  little  St.  Patrick  and 
St.  Andrew  ;  and  even  the  pacific  Americans  will,  doubtless,  some 
day  or  other,  when  thej'  get  a  reputable  tutelary  saint,  maintain 
his  honour,  and  drink  to  his  glory  with  most  exemplary  patriotism. 

The  love  of  the  marvellous  is  inherent  in  our  nature.  The  pride 
of  human  reason  indeed  affects  to  despise  every  thing  but  truth ; 
yet  stern  and  inflexible  as  reason  may  pretend  to  be,  there  are 
times  when  it  delights  to  unbend — ^to  yield  the  reins  to  imagina- 
tion, and  ramble  with  her  through  all  the  devious  windings  of  fic- 
tion, and  over  the  fertile  regions  of  impossibility.  Aware  of  this, 
and  anxious  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  become 
acquainted  with  the  only  native  historian  of  their  country  who 
has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  administer  to  this  harmless  pro- 
pensity, we  have  undertaken  to  introduce  the  present  work  to 
their  notice.  It  was  first  published  about  forty  years  ago,  and,  con- 
sidering the  youth  of  our  nation,  the  author  may  claim  not  a  few 
of  the  privileges  attached  to  ancient  historians,  whose  business  it 
is  to  make  the  early  chronicles  of  their  country  as  marvellous  nn 
possible. 

The  general  history  of  Connecticut,  to  a  review  of  which  the 
foregoing  remarks  are  intended  as  introductory,  attained  to  very 
considerable  reputation  in  the  province  whose  first  settlement  it  pro- 
fesses to  record,  where  it  was  called  the  Ijying  Hi  story ^  to  distin. 
guish  it  from  all  others,  as  well  as  in  a  sort  of  ironical  commendation 
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*of  its  scrupulous  veracity.  Lucian,  who  wrote  an  account  of  a  voy- 
Bge  to  the  moon,  containing  more  extravagance  of  invention  than 
even  the  relations  of  those  late  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
country,  called  it  The  True  History,  Nobody  ever  believed  one 
word  of  it,  and  since  that  time  every  historian  who  expected  to 
gain  the  reputation  of  veracity,  has  cautiously  abstained  from  any 
professions  to  that  effect,  and  had  much  rather  his  history  should 
attain  to  any  other  distinction  than  that  of  truth.  The  friends  of 
our  autlior,  for  this  reason,  very  soon  after  its  first  publication,  gave 
the  work  under  consideration  the  title  w*hich  has  distinguished  it 
-ever  since,  and  which,  if  we  are  not  egregiously  mistaken,  will  won* 
derfuliy  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  disgusted  with  the  grave 
falsehoods  of  authentic  histories,  as  well  as  those  who,  not  being 
in  the  secret  we  have  hinted  at,  expect  to  find  it  a  record  of  impos- 
-sible  events,  or  a  chronicle  of  exploits  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
power,  like  the  early  histories' of  all  other  nations. 

Our  author  commences  his  work  with  a  detail  of  the  first 
attempts  of  the  English  to  effect  settlements  within  the  limits  of 
•Connecticut.  These,  it  appears,  were  made  nearly  about  the  same 
time  by  three  different  parties ;  the  first  headed  by  George  Fen* 
-wick,  Esq.^at  Saybrook ;  the  second  by  John  Haynes  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker,  at  Hartford,  where  they  found  a  Dutch  colony 
which  they  forthwith  sent  about  its  business — and  a  third  under 
the  direction  of  Theophilus  Eaton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport, 
at  New-Haven.  It  appears  that  these  parties  were  seceders  from 
the  mother  church  of  Massachusetts,  and,  as  the  author  dryly  ob- 
serves, ^'  came  there  to  escape  persecution,  and  to  be  at  liberty 
to  persecute  others."  It  is  indeed  a  subject  of  serious  concern 
to  read  in  the  history  of  these  early  times,  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  different  congregations,  each  of  which  considered  its  pastor 
as  infallible,  and  held  his  doctrines  to  be  the  only  true  guide. 
Smarting  as  they  were  under  the  recollection  of  those  severities 
which  drove  them  into  the  wilderness;  surrounded  by  savage 
enemies  jealous  of  their  encroachments,  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  disunion,  still  being  destitute  of  the  whole- 
some cement  of  a  little  persecution,  they  seem  to  have  lost 
sight  of  those  principles  of  toleration  which  they  demanded  of 
iitherSj  and  to  have  dealt  not  only  with  quakers,  anabaptistSy 
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adamitesand  papists,  but  those  who  difiered  with  them  in  the  most 
trifling  ceremony,  as  if  thej  were  worse  than  heathens.     Thus  the 
congregation  under  Eaton  and  Davenport  came  from  England  to  join 
their  brethren  in  Boston,  but  bringing  with  them  some  new  notions, 
which  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the  first  emigrants, 
they  could  not  agree.  Eaton  and  Davenport  went  to  New-Haven, 
and  the  people  of  Boston  held  a  general   thanksgiving,  *^  because 
Providence  had  stationed  Eaton  and  Davenport  so  far  from  them.'^ 
This  unaccommodating  spirit^  however,  answered  one  good  purpose 
by  contributing  to  the  more  rapid  settlement  of  the  eastern  states* 
£\ery  new   town  was  the  progenitor  of  three  or  four  little  ones 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  were  peopled  generally  by  some  flock 
of  stray  sheep,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  popular  preacher, 
departed  from  the  mother  church  and  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
to  seek  its  fortune.     The  history  under  our  consideration  is  full 
of  instances  of  this  sort.     Each  held  its  own  pastor  as  the  un- 
controlled head  of  the  church.     But  although  they  would  not 
allow  his  infallibility  to  be  questioned  by  others,  yet  it  distinctly 
appears  they  sometimes  took  the  liberty  of  doing  it  themselves, 
and  numerous  are  the  contests  related  between  these  sturdy  re- 
publicans, and  their  preachers,  who  seem,  like  man  and  wife,  to 
have  been  always  quarrelling  about  who  should  wear  the  breeches. 
But  it  is  a  most  pleasing  result  to  discover,  as  we  certainly  do, 
that   from   these   habits  of  almost  indiscriminate   resistance  to 
established  authorities,  and   from  the   infinite  divisions  of  the 
church  in    the   new   world,   sprung  at  last   the   most     perfect 
system  of  rational  freedom,  as  well  as  the  first  example  of  universal 
toleration,  the  modern  christian  world  ever  enjoyed.     Singular 
and  unaccommodating  as  were  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  early 
emigrants,  they  furnished  excellent  raw  materials  for  freemen.    In 
process  of  time  their  unbending  spirits  softened  down  into  a  steady 
and  rational  abhorrence  of  tyranny,  and  what  at  first  seems  to 
have  been  a  fidgeting  impatience  of  all  kinds  of  restraint,  settled 
at  length  into  a  rational  detestation  of  all  restraints  that  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  laws.     When,  too,  the  representatives  of  the 
diflerent  states  met  to  devise  the  constitution  of  our  general  go- 
vernment, such  a  diversity  of  religions  prevailed  all  over  the  land, 
and  the  numbers  of  each  were  so  well  balanced,  that  no  particular 
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sect  was  suflScientlj  strong  to  impose  its  ordinances  on  (he  other, 
or  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  an  established  church ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was>  that   they  compromised  matters  by  allowing  an 
equal  toleration  to  all.    The  divisions  which  at  first  sight  seemed 
to  menace  the  interests  of  religion,  at  last  contributed  to  purify 
it,  at  least  from  the  stain   of  that  malignant  persecution  which 
sprinkled  the  sacerdotal  lawn  with  the  blood  of  men  who  be- 
lieved in  the  same  redeemer,  and  not  unfrequently  convertecj 
those  whose  errand  and  whose  voca^tion  was  charity  to  all  men, 
into  bloody  executioners,  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads  of 
christians  like  themselves.     Thus  in  this  new  world  persecution 
became  at  last  the  cause  of  her  own  overthrow,  and  perished 
like  the  inquisitor  Alvarez,  in  anauto-de-fe  of  her  own  lightning. 
After  detailing  the  various  attempts  at  colonization  in  Connecticut, 
the  historian  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  different  titles  under  which 
the  first  settlers  took  possession.  This  part  of  his  work  is  highly  cu- 
rious, and  the  result  is  not  a  little  to  the  discredit  of  the  good  peo- 
ple of  that  state,  who,  he  maintains,  never  had  any  legal  title  what- 
ever, but  were  a  set  of  arrant  squatters,  that  settled  just  where  it 
suited  them,  without  asking  leave  of  any  living  soul,  except  the 
Indians,  with  whom,  as  is  usual  with  white  people,  they  made  ex- 
cellent bargains.    The  sum  of  these  transactions  with  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  forms  another  item  in  the  precious  history  of  poor 
honest  ignorance  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth.     Civilized  nations 
have  always  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  impose  upon  those 
who  were  uncivilized,  and  to  cheat  an  Indian  has  philosophically 
been  considered  nothing  moFe  than  making  a  lawful  use  of  the 
advantages  derived  from  superior  refinement  in  the  art  of  bar- 
gaining. 

They  conceived,  with  great  apparent  justice,  that  because  the 
opportunities  which  the  savages  possessed  of  acquiring  information 
had  not  been  equal  to  theirs,  the  Indians  were  not  entitled  to  any 
of  the  privileges  of  humanity,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  their 
ortly  experience  of  the  superiority  of  civilized  men,  has  been  that 
of  their  refinement  in  injustice,  and  their  dexterity  in  cheating. 
Everywhere  they  have  been  driven  by  syllogisms,  and  scrip- 
tore  quotations,  from  their  ancient  inheritance ;  everywhere  they 
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have  been  al(enia(ely  the  tools  and  the  victims  of  the  ambition  of 
other  nations,  and  everywhere  the  most  that  they  have  gained  by 
associating  with  white  men,  is  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with 
vice,  and  an  enlargement  of  their  conceptions  of  immorality. 
Numerous  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  draw  them  from  the 
darkness  in  which  they  are  plunged  with  regard  to  heavenly 
truths,  but  their  general  experience  of  the  conduct  of  christians  is 
little  calculated,  we  think,  io  recommend  their  doctrines,  as  the  an- 
tidote of  the  precept,  for  the  most  part,  is  too  weak  to  overcome  the 
poison  of  the  example. 

Little  good  will  probably  ever  be  done  in  this  way,  unless  the 
attempt  is  connected  with  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  will 
gradually  draw  them  into  habits  of  cultivation,  and  convert  them 
from  hunters  into  farmers.  When  they  l>ecome  husbandmen,  when 
they  have  a  comfortable  home,  a  happy  fire  side,  and  a  regular  «jrB- 
tern  of  domestic  economy ;  when  the  minds  of  their  children  have 
been  gradually  prepared  by  education  to  receive  the  doctrines  of 
truth,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  attempt  to  convert  them  tend 
to  any  other  result  than  to  make  them  more  wretched.  To  take 
from  them  the  arrow  and  the  spear,  before  they  can  handle  the 
axe,  and  direct  the  plow,  is  to  convert  the  hardy,  active  tenant 
of  the  boundless  forest,  not  into  a  civilized  being,  but  into  a  sort 
of  incongruous  monster,  with  all  the  vices  peculiar  to  both  stations 
of  Ilk.  lie  will  become  such  an  animal  as  we  see  sometimes 
lounging  about  the  taverns  of  the  western  frontier.  A  wretched 
sot  who  has  lost  his  original  cast  without  having  acquired  any  other 
— a  spiritless  slave,  whom  every  slave  of  the  house  chastises  at 
pleasure,  and  whose  sole  business  in  life  is  to  perform  the  most 
menial  offices  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  liquor  which  is  the 
only  christian  divinity  that  he  adores.  To  call  such  a  being  a 
christian — to  suppose  him  capable  of  comprehending  or  practising 
a  single  principle  or  rite  of  Christianity,  is  a  mockery  of  religions 
and  a  libel  on  real  believers.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  wished  that 
the  plan  of  carrying  religion  on  in  one  land,  and  agriculture  in  the 
other,  originally  adopted  by  this  government,  and  so  successfully 
prosecuted  among  the  natives  on  the  southern  frontier,  will  suffer 
only  a  temporary  interruption  by  the  present  war,  and  that  the  re- 
turn of  peace  will  bring  with  it  a  revival  of  that  wise  and  bene- 
volent system.     Thanks  to  the  hnpulse  given  by  a  people  te 
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whom  three  quarters  of  the  globe  at  least  owe  obligations  they 
will  never  repaj,  we  mean  the  quakers,  the  chains  of  the  negro 
are  broken  ;  and  maj  we  not  hope,  now  that  the  glorious  race  of 
emancipation  is  begun,  the  wrongs  of  the  Indian  may  also  cease  ? 
— ^There  are  other. wrongs  Ijesides  kidnapping  and  slavery,  and 
more  christian  modes  of  retaliation  than  burning  and  conflagration. 

Among  the  various  curious  particulars  which  the  industrious 
research  of  onr  author  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  there  is  nothing 
of  more  value  than  the  transcript  of  the  celebrated  judicial  code 
known  by  the  name  of  Blue  Lans,  under  which  the  first  colonists 
of  Connecticut  subsisted  for  a  considerable  time.  We  regret, 
however,  that  he  has  not  informed  us  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  singular  code,  and  the  reader  must,  therefore,  remain  igno- 
rant of  the  name  of  a  legislator  who,  had  he  lived  in  days  of  yore, 
would  certainly  have  rivalled  the  famous  Draco. 

All  that  we  can  do  is  to  give  the  laws  verbatim,  leaving  it  to 
the  industry  of  future  antiquarians  to  discover  their  author.  They 
are  as  follows : 

**  The  governor  and  magistrates  convened  in  general  assembly  are 
the  supreme  power,  under  God,  of  this  independent  dominion. 

From  the  determination  of  the  assembly  no  appeal  shall  be  made. 
The  governor  is  amenable  to  the  voice  of  the  people. 

"  The  governor  shall  have  only  a  single  vote  in  determining  any 
question,  except  a  casting  vote  whefi  the  assembly  may  be  equally 
divided. 

"  The  assembly  of  the  people  shall  not  be  dismissed  by  the  go- 
vernor, but  shall  dismiss  itself. 

Conspiracy  against  the  dominion  sliall  be  punished  with  death. 
Whoever  says  there  is  a  power  holding  jurisdiction  above  and 
over  this  dominion,  shall  be  punislied  with  death  and  loss  of  property. 

**  Whoever  attempts  to  change,  or  overturn  this  doiniDion»  shall 
suffer  death. 

^*  The  judges  rhall  determine  controversies  without  a  jury. 

**  No  one  sliall  be  a  freeman,  or  give  a  vote,  nnic»83  he  be  converted, 
or  a  member  in  free  communion  of  <me  of  the  churches  allowed  iR 
this  dominion. 

'^  No  one  shall  hold  any  office  who  is  not  sound  in  the  faith,  and 
faithful  to  this  dominion;  and  whoever  gives  a  vote  to  such  a  person 
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shall  pay  a  fiue  ol'  one  pound.     For  the  second  offence  he  shall  be 
disfranchised. 

"  No  quaker,  or  dissenter  from  the  established  worship  of  this  do- 
minion, shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, or  any  officer. 

^'  No  fooii  and  lodging  shall  be  afforded  to  a  quaker,  adamite,  or 
other  heretic. 

*^  If  any  person  turns  quaker  he  shall  be  banished,  and  not  suffered 
to  return  on  pain  of  death. 

**  No  priest  shall  abide  in  this  dominion.  He  shall  be  banished 
and  suffer  death  on  his  return.  Priests  may  be  seized  by  any  one 
without  a  warrant 

*'  No  one  shall  cross  a  river  but  with  an  authorized  ferryman. 

*'  No  one  shall  run  of  a  sabbath  day,  or  walk'  in  his  garden,  or 
elsewhere,  except  reverently  to  and  from  church. 

''  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  victuals,  make  beds,  sweep  houses,  cat 
hair,  or  shave  on  sabbath  day. 

^*  lio  woman  shall  kiss  her  child  on  the  sabbath  or  fasting  day. 

"  A  penon  accused  of  trespass  in  the  night,  shall  be  judged  guilty 
unless  he  clear  himself  by  his  oath. 

'*  When  it  appears  that  an  accomplice  has  confederates,  and  lie  re- 
fuses to  discover  them,  he  may  be  racked. 

^*  No  one  shall  buy  or  sell  lands  without  permission  oCthe  select 
men* 

'*  A  drunkard  shall  have  a  master  appointed  by  the  select  men, 
who  is  to  debar  him  the  liberty  of  buying  or  selling. 

**  Whoever  publishes  a  lie  to  the  prejudice  of  his  neighbour,  shall 
sit  in  the  stocks,  or  be  whipped  fifteen  stripes. 

'*  No  minister  shall  keep' a  school. 

<'  Man  stealers  shall  suffer  death. 

''  Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  silver  or  bone  lace  al)ove 
two  shillings  a  yard  shall  be  presented  by  the  grand  jurors,  and  the 
select  men  shall  tax  the  offender  at  the  rate  of  300/.  estate. 

*^  A  debtor  in  prison  swearing  he  has  no  estate,  shall  be  let  out  «nd 
sold  to  make  satisfaetion. 

*'  Whoever  sets  fire  to  the  woods  and  it  bums  a  house,  shall  suf- 
fer death ;  and  persons  suspected  of  the  crime  shall  be  imprisoned 
without  benefit  of  bail. 

*'  Whoever  brings  Cards  or  dice  into  this  dominion  shall  pay  a  fine 
of  5/. 

**  No  one  shall  read  common  prayer,  keep  Christmas  or  sainf s  day^ 
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imke  nuneed  pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play  on  any  instrument  of 
Dosic,  except  the  drum,  the  trumpet,  and  the  Jewsharp. 

**  ^''hen  parents  refuse  their  children  suitable  marriages,  the  magis- 
trates shall  determine  the  |)oint. 

**  The  select  men,  on  finding  children  ignorant,  may  take  them 
auay  frora  their  parents  and  put  thera  into  better  hands,  at  the  expense 
of  the  parents. 

^  A  man  that  strikes  his  wife  shall  pay  a  fine  of  10/. ;  a  woman 
that  strikes  her  husband  shall  be  puni»hed  as  the  court  directs. 

*^  A  wife  shall  be  deemed  good  evidence  against  her  husband. 

^  No  roan  shall  court  a  maid  without  first  obtaining  consent  of  her 
parents — 5L  penalty  for  the  first  offence — 10/.  for  the  second;  and 
for  the  third.  Imprisonment  during  pleasure  of  the  court. 

**  Married  |>ersons  must  live  together,  or  be  imprisoned. 

**  Every  male  shall  have  his  hair  cut  round  according  to  a  cap." 

Such  is  the  curious  code  which  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
vorld.  Like  the  laws  of  the  Druids,  which  it  resembles  in  other 
respects,  it  was  never  written,  but  was  declared  an^  interpreted 
by  4fae  select  men,  the  judges,  and  the  pastors  of  the  different 
congregations.  The  reader  will  not  fail  of  being  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  mixture  of  reason  and  absurdity,  of  liberality  and 
bigotry,  which  it  contains.  While  he  admires  the  former,  he  is  not 
hastily  to  charge  the  lawgivers  of' Connecticut  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  portion  of  bigotry  ainuperstition.  Two  centuries  ago 
people  were  not  exactly  wha|>th<^iire  now,  when  every  man,  how- 
ever ignorant  or  stinted  in  hit  intellect,  is  qualified,  at  least  in  his  own 
opinion,  to  make  laws  and  dfrect  the  meas  ures  of  go  vernment.  These 
simple  pilgrims  doubtles%cudgeiled  their  brains  full  many  a  sleepless 
night  to  digest  this  cod^  however  deBcient,  and  brought  it  to  maturity 
with  prodigious  labo|rr  of  cogitation.  The  true  principles  of  ra- 
tional liberty  had  }9si  begun  to  dawn  forth  in  the  modern  fvorld, 
and  as  there  were^few  newspapers  to  qnlii^hten  the  people,  they 
possessed  in  genejiil  but  vague,  indefinite,  aju^Hitastical  ideas  of 
freedom.  Yet  s^l  even  here  we  perceive  ^SpWications  of  that 
hardy  spirit  of  Independence  which  the  old  puritans  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  timf  planted  in  England,  and  which,  being  mellowed, 
chastised,  and  disciplined  in  the  progress  of  human  reason  and 
kjjowledge,  at  length  produced  the  iniM  and  rational  system  of 
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liberty  which  we  now  enjoj,  and  we  trust  long  shall  enjoy,  notwith- 
standing the  foretellings  of  a  class  of  prophets  who  seem  re- 
solved to  contribute  to  their  fulfilment.  Against  every  system  of 
government  complaints  will  arise ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  attaining  all 
the  happiness  in  the  power  of  mere  political  institutions  to  bestow, 
that  when  the  majority  are  aggrieved,  they  have  the  power  to  ob- 
tain redress  and  future  security,  without  resorting  to  violence,  but 
simply  by  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  privilege  of  suffrage. 

Among  the  regulations  contained  in  the  system  of  laws  which 
gave  rise  to  these  observations,  there  are  several  that  we  think  en- 
titled to  our  admiration.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere 
a  better  statute  than  that  respecting  drunkenness,  or  penalties 
more  righteously  denounced  than  those  against  the  publisher  of  a 
lie.  The  sumptuary  law  against  persons  wearing  *'  gold,  silver,  and 
bone  lace,"  is,  perhaps,  the  best  calculated  to  repress  the  extra- 
vagance of  beggarly  vanity  of  any  ever  devised.  The  statute 
taking  away  ignorant  children  from  parents  who  wilfully,  and  not 
from  inability,  neglect  their  duty,  and  obliging  them  to  pay  the 
expense  of  a  suitable  education,  is  liable,  indeed,  to  many  objec- 
tions, but  under  proper  regulations  must  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  general  dissemination  of  learning. 

But  the  article  which  obliges  '<  married  people  to  live  to- 
gether or  be  imprisoned,"  is  too  much  like  the  pleasant  alterna- 
tive of  marrying  or  being  hangH  to  meet  our  entire  approba- 
tion ;  neither  do  we  think  their  mode  of  cropping  the  hair  equal 
to  that  practised  at  this  time.  Touching  the  denunciation  against 
minced  pies,  we  must  take  leave  to  observe  that  they  are  not  only 
orthodox  pies,  but  also  of  great  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Olaus  Wormius,  Schoeffer,  and  other  writers,  who  have 
dilated  on  the  manner  of  the  northern  nations  celebrating  their  holy- 
days.  Lastly,  as  admirers  of  an  agreeable  and  soothing  art,  we 
cannot  forbear  protesting  against  the  music  of  these  rigid  legislators. 

But  most  of  l^^^obnoxious  statutes  have,  we  believe,  long 
since  fallen  into^Hm,  and  the  principal  resemblance  between 
this  ancient  code  and  the  present  charter  of  Connecticut,  is  ob- 
servable in  the  prerogatives  of  the  select  men,  which  still  subsist 
in  all  their  ancient  rigour.  A  man  may  be  a  native-born  citizen 
and  a  freeholder,  yet  he  is  not  permitted  to  vote  for  the  most  in- 
significant pariah  officer,  unless  the  select  men  certify  that  he  is 
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"  of  mature  years,  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  a  civil  convcr- 
.    sation,  and  fortj  shillings  freehold,  or  forty  pounds  personal  estate ; 
if  the  select  men  of  the  town  certify  a  person  qualified  in  these 
respects,  be  is  admitted  a  freeman  on  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  state."     It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  this  inquisitorial 
power  must  give  the  select  men  a  vast  influence  in  elections,  and 
if  our  limits  would  permit,  we  think  the  steady  political  habits  of  this 
slate  might  be  traced  very  clearly  to  this  prerogative,  which  enables 
the  select  men,  if  they  are  so  inclined,  to  prevent  almost  any  per« 
son  they  please  from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.     Tiie  words 
**  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  and  civil  conversation,'^  are  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  be  stretched  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  ge- 
neral tenor  of  a  man's  conduct,  or  contracted  to  any  particular  in- 
stance of  irregularity.     This  power  may  certainly  be  abused,  but 
that  it  had  not  been  complained  of  at  the  time  our  author  wrote 
his  history  of  Connecticut,  we  are  assured  expressly.     Only  two 
appeals  had  then  been  made  from  the  decisions  of  the  select  men, 
and,  if  we  recollect  right,  they  were  in  both  instances  confirmed. 
Acquiescence  in  the  acts  of  those  in  authority  proceeds  either 
from  a  conviction  of  their  being  just,  or  from  despair  (hat  any  op- 
position will  be  effectual.     There  is  a  kind  of  despotism  under 
which  the  people  are  silent  as  the  grave,  not  because  they  have 
AO  cause  of  complaint,  but  because  they  dare  not  complain,  lest  a 
new  vial  of  wrath  should  be  poured  upon  their  heads.     Wherever 
a  people  murmur  very  energetically,  they  are  either  free  from 
any  violent  oppression,  or  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution ;  for 
when  the  tongue,  in  a  despotic  government,  once  gets  free,  all  the 
rest  follows  of  course.     It  may,  we  think,  be  laid  down  as  a  politi- 
cal axiom,  that  under  a  tyrannical  government  there  is   much 
grievance  and  litde  complaint ;  and  that  in  a  free  state,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  very  little  suffering,  but  a  prodigious  deal  of  cla- 
mour. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  severity  of  these  venerable  statutes 
called  the  Blue  Laws ;  but  we  think  part  of  that  severity  may- 
be ascribed  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  framers.  Punishment, 
in  order  to  be  effectual,  should  be  in  some  degree  proportioned  to 
the  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  criminal ;  to  the  obstacles  in 
tlie  way  of  his  conviction;  and  to  the  measure  in  which  he  is 
fiaUe  to  be  affected  by  that  punishoient.    A  slight  penalty  may 
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be  suflicieiit  to  deter  a  man  from  (he  commission  of  a  crime;^ 
provided  (he  discovery  and  (he  infliction  be  certain.     But  if  the  . 
chance  of  punishment  be  very  remote  and  improbable,  the  degree 
of  the  penalty  should  be  proportionably  increased-— the  weapon 
should  be  keen  that  wounds  at  a  distance. 

Their  religious  dissensions  caused  the  first  colonists  of  Connec- 
ticut to  separate  into  small  parties  very  early,  and  seek  new  settle* 
inents  remote  from  those  who  they  considered  their  oppressors. 
Here,  surrounded  by  Indian  (libes,  who  inhabited  the  wide  wiIp 
deriiess,  or. by  almost  impenetrable  solitudes,  escape  was  compa- 
raiively  easy  to  the  otl'envter ;  and  if  he  chanced  to  be  taken,  the 
detective  mode  of  administering  Justice,  as  well  as  the  close  union 
whivh  had  attached  (he  little  band  to  each  other,  and  had  gradually 
been  strengthened  by  dangers,  mus(  h.tve  afforded  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  evading  punishment.  But  even  supposing  the  delinquent 
at  last  to  be  brought  to  conviction,  it  is  io  be  considered  that  the 
Iioncst  pilgrims  had  been  so  well  seasoned  in  England  by  stocks, 
imprisonments,  bastinadoes,  and  other  gentle  applications  for 
bringing  back  stray  sheep  to  the  fold,  fashionable  in  those  days, 
that  they  did  not  mind  trifles. 

lla\ing  concluded  the  historical  part  of  bis  work,  our  author 
commences  a  geographical  description  of  Connecticut,  dividmg  U 
into  three  great  sections.  The  first  consisted  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scissacus,  which  comprehended  the  present  counties  of  New  Lon* 
don  and  Windham;  the  second  of  the  kingdom  of  Quinnipiog, 
comprising  the  counties  of  New-Haven  and  Fairfield  ;  and  the 
third  Mas  composed  of  the  counties  of  Uar(ford  and  Litchfield.^ 
This  last  was  the  pa(rimony  of  (he  grea(  Connecticote,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  whole  s(ate,  and  was,  if  we  may  believe  our  au- 
thor, a  sort  of  Agamemnon,  a  "  king  of  men,"  who  had  tributary 
kings  under  him,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  Indian  emperor  ever 
discovered  in  North  America.  The  ancient  limits  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  (he  historian  aflirms,  of  right  ex(ended  (o  (he  Hud- 
son, and  he  complains  bi(terly  of  the  encroachment  of  our  ances- 
tors, whom  he  calls  the  "  sly  New-Yorkers,"  a  name  which  we 
IV ill  venture  to  say  was  never  applied  to  (hem  before  or  since, 
lie  maintains  (hat  these  worthy  Dutchmen  cheated  (he  sister  state 
out  of  the  whole  of  Long  Island,  which  of  righ(  belonged  to  Con- 
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uecticut.  These  charges  are  now  of  no  importance,  except  as 
they  implicate  the  characters  of  our  venerable  forefathers,  whose 
reputation  for  patriarchal  simplicity  and  inflexible  uprightness,  is 
such  as  <o  repel  such  imputations  at  once,  and  render  a  vindica- 
tion altogether  unnecessary.  Besides  this,  he  in  the  very  outset 
of  his  work  maintains,  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  had  never 
a  legal  title  to  any  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  how  people 
can  be  "  cheated"  out  of  what  never  belonged  to  them,  is  quite 
incomprehensible. 

We  have  one  more  charge  under  this  head  against  the  historian, 
and  that  is,  the  unhandsome  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  6rst  history  of  New- York,  whose  credil  is 
80  high  as  to  be  sometimes  referred  to  in  judicial  pleadings.  We 
are  aware  that  historians,  any  more  than  people  of  other  trades,  can- 
not be  expected  to  agree,  and  that  the  first  business  of  an  histori- 
cal writer  is  to  put  down  all  his  predecessors  in  order  that  he  may 
have  plenty  of  room ;  yet  still  we  must  seriously  protest  against 
this  attack  upon  the  credit  of  the  father  of  our  history,  whose 
authority  is  equally  sacred  with  that  of  Herodotus,  or  the  father 
of  any  history  extant. 

'  Having  sketched  the  general  divisions  of  Connecticut,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  a  more  particular  description  of  the  principal 
rivers,  towns,  remarkable  curiosities,  &c.  interspersing  it  with  no- 
tices of  various  traditions,  and  relations  of  remarkable  occurrences. 
Many  of  these  are  highly  curious,  and  it  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
work  that  we  begin  to  discover  those  symptoms  of  the  marvel- 
lous, which  gained  the  history  that  distinguishing  appellation  to 
which  we  have  formerly  alluded. 

Speaking  of  the  Connecticut  river,  he  mentions  a  remarkable 
&ct  in  natural  history,  which  would  certainly  stagger  any  reader 
not  familiar  with  Titus  Livius,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  who  are 
considered  as  authentic  by  all  orthodox  scholars.  He  relates  that 
the  water,  being  compressed  between  two  **  unyielding  rocks, 
becomes  consolidated  without  frost,  by  pressure  and  by  swift- 
ness, to  such  a  degree  of  induration  that  no  iron  crow  can  be 
forced  into  it."  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  passage,  it 
relates  nothing  half  so  remarkable  as  thousands  of  stories  told 
by  ancient  writers,  who  are  still  considered  good  authority  not- 
withstanding these  frequent  departures  from  .  sound  matter  of 
fkct.     Setting  aside  the  numerous  tricks  played  by  the  ancient 
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riverB  with  unsuspicious  damsels,  all  early  history  is  lull  of 
strange  stories  about  (hem.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  in- 
stancing  two;  one  related  by  the  most  celebrated  philosopher, 
and  the  other  by  one  of  the  most  famous  historians  of  antiquity. 
Aristotle  mentions  a  river,  called  the  Elusina,  which  had  a  most 
extraordinary  ear  for  music,  insomuch  that  it  would  bubble, 
and  dimple,  and  dance  about  with  evident  symptoms  of  delight 
whenever  any  instrument  was  played  on  its  banks ;  and  Josephus 
affirms  that  a  river  of  Judea,  whose  name  he  discreetly  conceals, 
pursued  its  course  regularly  for  six  days  and  stood  still  on  the 
seventh.  From  these  instances  it  will  appear  that  the  singular 
compression  of  Connecticut  river  is  not  altogether  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  unaccountable  caprices  of  other  streams,  nor  our  author 
destitute  of  the  authority  of  great  names  to  sanction  his  story. 

In  running  over  the  list  of  principal  towns,  we  notice  several 
curious  particulars,  some  of  which  we  shall  give  to  the  reader 
without  comment,  leaving  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  with 
regard  to  their  veracity.  Of  New  Ijondon  he  says,  "  The  people 
of  this  town  have  the  credit  of  inventing  tarring  and  feathering  as  a 
punishment  for  heresy.  They  first  inflicted  it  on  the  papists  and 
anabaptists."  This  fact  refutes  the  conjecture  of  certain  antiqua** 
rians,  who,  with  the  usual  sagacity  of  that  useful  race  of  people, 
maintain  that  it  was  of  southern  origin,  because  that  regioD 
abounds  in  tar. 

The  people  of  the  town  of  Norwich  have  the  following  com- 
plimentary notice. 

«<  Were  I  to  give,"  says  the  historian,  ^Mhe  character  of  the 
people  of  Norwich,  I  would  do  it  in  the  words  of  the  famous  Mr« 
George  Whitfield,  (who  was  a  good  judge  of  mankind,)  in  his 
Farewell  Sermon  to  them  a  short  time  before  his  death :  *  When 
I  first  preached  in  this  magnificent  house,  above  twenty  years 
ago,  I  told  you  that  you  were  part  beast,  part  man,  and  part  devil, 
at  which  you  were  offended.  I  have  since  thought  much  about  that 
expression,  and  confess  that  for  once  I  was  mistaken.  I  therefore 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  my  error.  Behold !  I  now  tell 
you  that  you  are  not  part  man  and  part  beast,  but  wholly  of  the 
devil.'  "  This  was  a  ^^  farewell"  with  a  vengeance,  and  such  as  the 
good  people  of  Norwich,  whatever  may  be  their  component  parts, 
probably  remember  to  this  dayi  if  there  be  any  truth  m  the  utoty^ 
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This  division  of  man  reminds  lis  of  that  of  the  Mississippi  navi- 
gator who  affirmed  himself  to  be  '^  all  alligator  but  his  head,  which 
ivas  of  aqua- fort  is." 

The  town  of  Windham  is  distinguished  by  the  following  sin- 
gular  occurrence.  The  authoi's  account  of  the  evening  con- 
certs is  exceedingly  alarming.  Aristophanes'  chorus  of  frogs  was 
nothing  to  them ;  neither  do  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  ihdt  would  bear  a  comparison,  except  in  Hogarth's  in- 
imitable picture  of  the  Enraged  Musician,  where,  if  the  beholder's 
imagination  is  tolerably  active,  he  may  realize  something  of  the 
kind. 

**  Strangers,*'  says  our  author,  "  are  very  much  terrified  at  the 
hideous  noise  made  on  a  summer  evening  by  vast  numbers  of  frogs 
in  the  brooks  and  ponds  adjacent.  There  are  about  thirty  dif- 
ferent voices  among  them,  some  of  which  resemble  the  bellowing 
of  a  bull.  The  owls  and  whip-poor-wills  complete  the  rough  con- 
cert, which  may  be  heard  several  miles  off."  "  One  night  in 
July,  1 758,  the  frogs  of  an  artificial  pond  about  three  miles  square, 
and  about  five  miles  from  Windham,  finding  the  water  dried  up, 
left  the  place  in  a  body  and  marched,  or  rather  hopped,  towards 
Minnomantic  river.  They  were  under  the  necessity  of  going 
through  the  town,  which  they  entered  about  midnight.  The  bull 
frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the  pipers  followed  without  number* 
They  filled  a  road  forty  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in  length,  and 
w  -^e  for  several  hours  passing  through  the  town  unusually  clamor- 
ou.  .  The  inhabitants  were  equally  perplexed  and  frightened. 
Some  expected  to  find  an  army  of  French  and  Indians,  others 
feared  an  earthquake  or  dissolution  of  nature.  Old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  fled  hastily  from  their  beds  with  worse  shriek- 
ings  than  those  of  the  frogs*  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half  a  mile, 
in  which  they  met  with  many  broken  shins,  finding  no  enemies  in 
pursuit  of  them,  made  a  halt,  and  summoned  resolution  enough  to 
return  back  to  their  wives  and  children,  when  they  distinctly 
heai'd  from  the  enemy's  camp  these  words,  Wighiy  Heklerkin^ 
DicTf  TSIS.  This  last  they  thought  meant  treaty,  and  plucking 
up  courage,  they  sent  a  triumvirate  to  capitulate  with  the  supposed 
French  and  Indians.  These  three  men  approached  and  begged 
to  speak  with  the  general ;  but  it  being  dark,  and  no  answer  given, 
they  were  sorely  agitated  for  some  thne  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 
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At  lengfh,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  dread  inimical  armj 
was  only  an  army  of  thirsty  frogs  going  to  the  river  for  a  little 
water.  Such  an  incursion/'  continues  the  historian,  "  was  never 
heard  of  before  or  since ;  and  yet  the  people  of  Windham  have 
been  ridiculed  for  Iheir  timidity  on  this  occasion.  I  verily  be- 
lieve an  army  under  I  he  Duke  of  Marlborough,  would,  under  the 
like  circumstances,  have  acted  no  better  than  they  did." 

We  fully  agree  wi(h  the  author,  and  think,  moreover,  that  the 
people  of  Windham  deserve  great  credit,  particularly  the  intrepid 
three  who  went  lo  conclude  the  treaty.  If  the  conjecture  were 
admissible,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  these  frogs, 
particularly  those  who  bellowed  like  bulls,  were  of  the  breed  of 
Set  iplius,  so  celebrated  by  ^lian  and  others  for  making  a  prodi* 
gious  noise  whenever  they  went  abroad. 

This  remarkable  story  of  the  frogs  has  often  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  proof  of  our  author's  singular  credulity,  or  rather  of  his 
propensity  to  exaggerate.  Yet  it  is  not  without  a  parallel.  Justin 
relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  were  once  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  an  incursion  of  this  kind.  The  people,  like  those  of 
Windham,  were  horribly  frightened  at  first;  but  on  discovering 
their  assailants  in  the  morning,  they,  one  and  all,  fell  into  a  fit  of 
laughing  which  lasted  several  days,  and,  it  is  said,  gradually  ex* 
tended  to  the  extreme  borders  of  Greece,  where  it  spent  its  force 
against  Mount  Ossa  in  Thessaly.  One  of  these  Abderites  was 
Democritus,  who  never  recovered  his  gravity,  but  continued 
laughing  on  to  the  end  of  his  life,  whereby  he  attained  to  great 
distinction,  and  was  called  the  laughing  philosopher. 

A  particular  description  is  given  in  this  work  of  the  town  of 
New- Haven,  which  he  considers,  with  great  justice,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  United  States.  *^  It  is  also  celebrar 
tetJ,"  says  he,  "for  having  given  the  name  of  Pumpkin  Heads  to 
all  tiie  New-Englanders.  It  originated  in  the  blue  laws,  which  en- 
join every  male  to  have  his  hair  cut  round  by  a  cap.  When  caps 
were  not  to  be  had,  they  substituted  the  hard  shell  of  a  pumpkin, 
which  being  put  on  the  head  every  Saturday,  the  hair  is  cut  by  the 
shell  all  round  the  head.  Whatever  virtue  may  be  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  this  custom  I  know  not ;  but  there  is  much  prudence 
in  it.  First,  it  prevents  the  hair  from  snarling;  secondly, it  aavei 
the  use  of  combs,  bags,  and  ribands ;  thirdly,  the  hair  Gaoiiol  in- 
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coiDmode  the  eyes  by  falling  over  them ;  and,  fourthly,  such  per- 
sons as  have  lost  their  eyes  for  heresy,  and  other  wickednessesi 
cannot  conceal  their  misfortune  and  disgrace." 

We  intended  to  have  extracted  a  very  curious  account  of  a  Panh 
ivaw  held  near  Litchfield,  wherein  Mr.  Visey,  a  learned  man  from 
New- York,  distinguished  himself  by  discomfiting  a  vast  number 
of  the  Indian  devils ;  a  victory  particularly  honourable  to  New- 
York,  because  some  of  the  ablest  exorcisers  of  the  eastern 
states  had  failed  in  the  same  attempt.  It  was  also  our  intention 
to  treat  our  readers  to  the  story  of  the  ship  seen  in  the  air  at  New- 
Haven,  and  several  other  curious  particulars.  But  our  limits  will 
now  only  permit  us  to  make  a  few  general  observations  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  work 
under  consideration. 

That  the  History  of  Connecticut  contains  many  things  that 
may  startle  the  timid  ba.^hfulness  of  modern  skeptics,  we  are  per- 
fectly aware,  but  we  at  the  same  time  aver,  that  not  one  of  these 
equals  the  thousand  marvellous  stories  of  Herodotus,  Livy, 
Pliny,  and  an  infinite  number,  we  may  say  all,  the  ancient  histo- 
rians of  any  sort  of  reputation  with  the  moderns.  People  who 
believe  the  stories  which  Herodotus  fathers  upon  the  Egyptian 
priests ;  the  account  of  the  Nasamonians  which  he  gives  with 
such  gravity ;  the  match  at  dice  between  Rhampsinitus  and  Ceres 
in  the  shades;  the  exploit  of  Arion  of  Methymna;  or  the  nota- 
ble experiment  by  which  the  Egyptian  king  ascertained  which 
was  the  most  ancient  nation  in  the  world — all  related  by  the  father 
of  history— we  had  almost  said  the  father  of  lies — need  not  aflfect 
to  doubt  the  modest  relations  of  our  author.  When  the  Roman 
historians  tell  us  of  the  ox  that  cried  out  in  the  market  of  Rome^ 
**  Rome  take  care  of  thyself;"  of  the  dog  that  spoke  when  Tar- 
quin  was  driven  from  the  throne — of  the  rook  that  on  seeing  the 
assassination  of  Domitian  exclaimed  *'  well  done  ;"  and  of  the  in- 
finite number  of  miracles  and  prodigies  achieved  by  the  gods  in 
favour  of  Rome,  we  believe  them  because  they  happened  at  such 
a  distance,  and  so  long  ago,  that  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  them 
except  their  impossibility.  The  better  sort  of  readers,  indeed, 
incline  to  doubt  this  part  of  their  history,  but  make  atonement  by 
believing  all  the  rest,  and  we  only  claim  for  our  author  the  like 
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favour.  Credulity  is  not  so  bad  as  unbelief,  and  the  historian  who 
relates  only  what  he  believes  to  be  true,  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  one  who  fetters  the  imagination  with  perpetual  doubts,  and 
leaves  the  reader  adrift  on  the  ocean  of  uncertainty,  or,  as  they 
politely  express  it,  ^'  to  draw  his  own  conclusions." 

Thus  the  early  historians  of  every  country  are  always  most 
valuable,  because  they  are  a  class  of  people  who  seldom  doubt 
any  thing,  and  are  never  deterred  from  setting  down  any  exploit 
to  the  credit  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  score  of  its  impossibility. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  how  much  they  deal  in  the  marvellous; 
so  long  as  their  stories  tell  to  the  credit  of  their  native  country, 
they  will  always  6nd  a  good  number  of  believers.  But  wo  to  him 
who  relates  any  thing  to  its  disadvantage  without  disguising  a  good 
part  of  the  truth.  His  history  will  be  called  the  lying  history  io 
a  certainty.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  ancient 
histories  now  extant  are  full  of  the  marvellous,  and  were  probably 
preserved  by  the  monks  on  account  of  their  great  resemblance  to 
the  romances  which  were  so  fashionable  in  the  darker  ages  of  litera- 
ture, rather  than  from  any  intrinsic  superiority  over  cotemporary 
works.  Probability  soon  dies,  but  the  wonderful  and  the  incom- 
prehensible, like  the  mighty  turtle  of  eastern  mythology,  survives 
even  the  dissolution  of  nature,  and  triumphs  over  the  wreck  of 
worlds. 

All  the  early  historians  of  other  countries  abound  in  these  immortal 
incongruities;  and  if  they  are  believed,  it  would  be  a  singular  excep- 
tion to  refuse  the  same  indulgence  to  our  author.  It  is  very  (rue  that 
distance  of  time,  like  distance  of  space,  allows  the  imagination  full 
room  to  expatiate  in  boundless  luxuriancy,  and  gives  free  scope  totbe 
au*y  and  fantastic  gambols  of  credulity.  Things  related  to  have 
happened  but  yesterday,  and  within  a  short  distance,  are  subject 
to  the  test  of  inquiry,  and  may  be  proved  or  disproved;  but  of 
events  beyond  the  sphere  of  examination,  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  limits  of  possibility.  How  many 
things  are  thought  to  have  been  possible  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  that  are  not  so  now,  either  because  the  limits  of  human 
power,  or  the  bounds  of  human  credulity  have  been  circumscribed? 
Convinced  of  this,  the  later  historians  are  content  to  record  only 
such  events  as  come  within  the  limits  of  our  present  capacity  of 
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belief,  and  are  one  and  all  lamentably  deficient  in  the  marvellous, 
relating  only  such  things  as  might  have  happened  anywhere,  and 
every  clay,  without  makingany  great  figure  in  the  almanac  or  parish 
register.     This  is  it  that  makes  many  of  them  so  dull  that  very 
few  people,  except  those  who  want  to  be  put  to  sleep  in  an  easy 
way,    will  read  them.     This,  too,    is  the  case  with  our   own 
historians,  with  the  exception  of  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Connecticut,  who  has  laudably  endeavoured  to  give  our  early 
annals  an  air  of  romance  which  will  render  them  peculiarly  at- 
tractive.    While  other  nations  number  among  their  progenitors 
heroes,  monsters,  demi-gods,  and  most  illustrious  robbers ;  and 
pretend  to  exploits  that  could  only  have  been  performed  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Beelzebub;  we,  when  we  grow  old,  and  want  to  boast 
of  our  ancestors,  will  have  nothing  to  show  but  a  band  of  pious  pil- 
grims who  sought  the  interminable  forests  of  the  new  world,  not 
in  the  glorious  hope  of  plunder  or  of  conquest — not  in  search  of  a 
more  mellow  clime  or  fertile  soil — not  for  the  purpose  of  ransack- 
ing the  maternal  bosom  of  the  earth  for  hidden  gold — but  for  the^ 
liberty  of  worshipping  their  maker  in  the  manner  they  thought 
best. 

When,  in  after  times,  we  are  called  upon  to  vie  with  the  nations 
of  the  old  world  in  splendour  of  descent,  or  in  traditional  renown, 
how  will  we  shrink  from  the  contrast  between  the  peaceful  pilgrim 
whose  shield  was  his  trust  in  Providence,  whose  sword  the  word 
of  truth—- and  the  prowling  robber,  or  marauding  pirate,  who, 
smitten  with  the  smiling  aspect  of  some  devoted  land,  poured  in 
bis  hungry  followers  sword  in  hand,  exterminated  the  ancient  pos- 
sessors, founded  a  new  nation,  and  when  he  died,  from  a  monster 
became  a  god !  How  will  we  then  repine  that  we  did  not  stimu- 
late the  inventive  genius  of  our  author  to  the  production  of  some 
great  work  that  might  have  vied  in  wonders  and  monstrous  exploits 
with  the  most  renowned  of  the  early  historians!  As  it  is,  our 
history  is  likely  to  become  a  mere  hum-drum,  true  history,  not 
like  (hat  of  Lucian,  abounding  with  strange  people  living  oh  the 
scent  of  frogs  roasted  on  the  coals — who,  we  suppose,  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  French — or  with  others  having  each  a  goodly 
cabbie  growing  out  behind,  who  were  doubtless  the  forefathers 
of  the  valiant  soui^krout  eaters  of  Germany— but  a  mere  matter 
of  fiict  chronicle,  abounding  in  no  other  romance  but  that  of  real 
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life.  Such  matters,  however  strange,  are  not  lo  be  coilipareil 
HFith  the  relations  of  the  early  historians  of  the  enviable  old  world, 
irhioh  are  so  beautifully  incongruous,  or  sodeli^htfully  improbable, 
as  to  tickle  the  imagination  in  a  wonderfully  pleasant  manner.  A 
real  event,  however  extraordinary,  if  its  causes  be  cleaiiy  exr 
plained,  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder;  whereas  a  most 
agieeable  astonishment  is  excited  by  a  fictitious  circumstance  re- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  appear  quite  impossible. 
There  is  a  symmetry  in  truth  that  diminishes  its  apparent  great- 
ness, whereas  falsehood  is  generally  ma^inified,  like  a  building,  by 
the  disproportion  of  its  parts — we  feel  much  less  surprise  at 
seeing  a  tall  man  whose  frame  is  in  perfect  proportion,  than  a 
little  stinted  dwarf  whose  very  want  of  symmetry  renders  him  a 
monster. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  the  hope  that  at  some  remote  period, 
when  improbability  shall  have  become  hallowed  by  time,  and  inn 
possibility  consecrated  by  the  belief  of  age:>,  the  relations  of  our 
author  may  become  the  foundation  of  a  chronicle  that  shall  vie 
with  those  of  Archbishop  Turpin,  or  Sir  Richard  Baker,  we  are 
anxious  that  the  History  of  Connecticut  should  be  preserved. 
Time,  that  can  do  any  thing  but  make  people  younq;  again,  will 
give  it  value  as  he  plies  his  ceaseless  course,  and  time  will  increase 
our  faith  in  the  wonders  its  records.  When  truth  is  buried  in  the 
rubbish  of  ages — when  all  cotemporary  testimony  is  swept  away 
—when  detection  has  quenched  her  taper — and  the  mists  of  time, 
like  those  of  the  natural  world,  have  given  to  distant  objects 
an  indistinct,  mysterious,  and  exaggerated  outline — then  it  is  that 
credulity  riots  in  the  fertile  fields  of  the  mai'vellous,  and  romance 
becomes  history.  P. 


LORD  BYRON. 


Among  the  cluster  of  poets  that  have  lately  sprung  up  ia 
Great  Biitain,  the  most  fashionable,  at  the  present  day,  is  Lord 
B^  ron.  Independent  of  his  literary  merits,  his  popularity  may  be 
attributed,  in  some  degree,  to  his  rank,  youth,  and  the  eccentric  and 
romantic  cast  of  his  private  character.    He  is  descended  from  a 
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uoble  and  illutifrious  family,  that  may  be  traced  back  to  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  Two  of  his  ancestors  fell  in  the  field 
of  Cressy,  another  fought  under  the  banner  of  Earl  Richmond 
at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  several  lost  their  lives  in  the  armies 
of  Charles  I. 

Lord  Byron  inherited  the  title  at  an  early  age,  in  immediate 
succession  from  his  granduncle  William.     He  passed  several  of 
his  youthful  years  in  Scotland,  but  received  the  chief  part  of  his 
education  at  the  celebrated  school  of  Harrow,  and  finished  it  at 
the  university  of  Cambridge.     While  at  school,  he  evinced  those 
peculiar  traits  of  character,  and  that  poetical  talent,  which  have 
Kince  distinguished  him.    He  was  independent,  and  rather  haughty 
in  his  manners ;  limited  in  his  friendships ;  eccentric  in  his  opi- 
nions ;  and  of  a  proud  reserve  that  approached  to  misanthropy. 
Still  be  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unpopular ;  his  schoolmates, 
though  they  were  repelled  from  his  intimacy,  yet  gave  him  credit 
for  high  and  generous  qualities,  and  strong  sensibilities  ;  he  was  ac* 
counted  an  apt  student  and  a  good  scholar,  and  was  remarked  as^ 
excelling  in  poetical  exercises.     Shortly  after  leaving  school,  and 
before  he  was  of  age,  he  published  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  entitled  "Hours  of  Idleness,  by  Lord  Byron,  a  minor.^^ 
This  volume  fell  under  the  lash  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  who 
animadverted  upon  it  in  a  strain  of  coarse  but  highly  ludicrous  sa- 
tire.    Their  strictures,  though  severe,  were  in  general  ju&t,  and 
though  their  ridicule  may  have  been  galling  to  the  individual,  yet 
if  it  could  operate  in  any  degree  to  restrain  that  fatal  eagerness 
to  rush  into  notoriety,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  so  many  young 
writers,  we  cannot  but  think  it  highly  beneficial.    Still  we  consider 
their  censure  of  the  poems  as  too  unqualified — many  passages  in 
the  volume  are  stamped  with  consiilerable  poetical  merit ;  seve- 
ral of  the  poems,  which,  from  their  date,  must  have  been  written 
when  his  lordship  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  arc  surprising  pro- 
ductions for  such  early  youth,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  collection, 
as  the  writings  of  "  a  minor,"  certainly  bore  the  air  of  very  great 
promise. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  poems  is  an  elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey, 
the  family  seat  of  the  Byrons.  Here  his  lordship  dwells  on  the 
former  power  and  feudal  grandeur  of  his  ancestors,  recounts  their 
gallsint  exploits,  and  pours  forth,  in  elevated  language,  the  feelingb 
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of  a  high-})oiii  soul,  medUaling  on  the  ruins  of  past  magnificence. 
The  conchulini;  stanzas  apply  iniincd lately  to  himself,  and  are  se- 
lected as  being  characteristic  of  the  poet. 

**  Ncwstea<l !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  is  tliine ! 

Thy  yawning  arcli  bctnkcns  slow  decay; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 

Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  his  swaj. 

"  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray  worn  towers ; 

1  hy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep; 
.Thy  cloisters,  pervious  to  the  wintry  showers ; 

These,  these  he  views,  and  views  tlicin  but  to  wee]^. 

"  Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret, 

Cherisli'd  aifectioii  oith  bids  them  flow; 
Pride,  Hope,  and  Love,  fo  bid  him  to  forge^ 

But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassioo'd  glow. 

'*  Yet,  he  prefers  thee  to  the  gilded  domes. 

Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great ; 
Yet  lingcis  mid  thy  damp  and  mossy  tombs. 

Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of  fate. 

"'  Haply  thy  sun,  r-merging,  yei  may  shine, 

Thee  to  iri'adiate  with  meridian  ray; 
Hours,  splendid  as  the  past,  may  still  be  thine 

And  bless  thy  future,  as  thy  former  day." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  one  of  the  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  anticipated  the  castigation  of  criticuai|  and 
^.vcn  to  have  acquiesced  in  its  justice: 

«  Still  I  must  yield  thoae  worthies  merit. 
Who  chas  en  with  unsparing  spirit. 

Bad  rhymes,  and  those  who  write  them ; 
And  though  myself  may  be  the  next 
By  critic  sarcasm  to  be  vext, 

1  surely  will  not  fight  them. 

"  Perliaps  they  wouM  do  quite  as  well 
To  break  the  rudely  sounding  shell 

Of  such  a  young  beginner ; 
He  who  offends  at  pert  nineteen, 
At  thirty  may  become,  I  ween, 

A  Tcry  hardened  sinner." 

But  with  all  this  apparent  nieeivuess,  and  professed  submission  to 
the  rod,  Lord  Byron  possessed  tlie  inseparable  irritability  of  an 
author,  and  retorted  upon  the  Edinburgh  critics  in  the  well-known 
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satire  of  "  English  BaHs  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  The  success 
of  this  poem  at  once  stamped  his  reputation ;  it  met  with  vast  cir- 
culation, and  universal  appliuse.  The  million  were  delighted  with 
it,  from  the  relish  that  almost  every  one  has  for  any  thing  pungent 
and  satirical;  some  authors  extolled  it,  because  they  had  formerly 
suffered  under  the  lash  of  the  critics  themselves,  and  rejoiced  ia 
any  thing  that  could  reach  their  feelincjs,  or  prove  their  fallibility : 
while  many  others  joined  in  the  plaudits,  by  way  of  making  favour 
with  the  poet,  least  they  should  at  some  future  time  suffer  under 
the  satire  of  his  excursive  muse. 

The  poem,  indeed,  was  intrinsically  excellent,  possessing  much 
of  the  terseness  and  vigour  of  Roman  satire ;  and  though  he  lay 
about  him  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  often  cut  down  where  he 
should  merely  have  lopped  off,  still,  we  think,  the  garden  of  poetry 
would  be  wonderfully  benefited  by  frequent  visitations  of  the  kind. 
The  most  indifferent  part  of  the  poem  is  that  where  the  author 
meant  to  be  most  severe ;  his  animadversions  on  the  critics  have 
too  much  of  pique  and  anger ;  the  heat  of  his  feelings  has 
taken  out  the  temper  of  his  weapon;  and  when  he  mentions  Jef- 
frey he  becomes  grossly  personal,  and  sinks  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  muse.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  temporary  pain  of 
the  application,  we  think  Lord  Byron  was  benefited  by  the 
caustic  of  criticism.  He  was  entering  into  literature  with  all  the 
lulling  advantages  of  a  titled  author;  a  strong  predisposition  on  the 
part  of  society  to  admire ;  and  none  of  those  goads  to  talent  that 
stimulate  poor  and  obscure  aspirers  after  fame,  whose  only  means 
of  rising  in  society  is  by  the  vigorous  exertion  of  their  talents. 
His  lordship  might,  therefore,  have  slipped  quietly  into  the  silkni 
herd  of  "  persons  of  quality,"  who  have  from  time  to  time  scrib- 
bled volumes  of  polite,  spindle-shanked  poetry,  in  their  nightgowns 
and  slippers,  had  not  the  rough  critic  of  the  north  given  a  saluta* 
ry  shake  to  his  nerves,  and  provoked  him  to  the  exertion  of  full 
and  masculine  talent. 

On  coming  of  age,  Lord  Byron,  after  taking  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  went  abroad  and  spent  some  time  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  among  the  Grecian  islands.  He  appears  to  have  trod 
those  classic  regions  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  scholar,  and  to  have 
stored  his  mind  and  exalted  his  imagination  with  the  relics  of  de- 
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parted  taste  and  gi'andeur,  and  the  luxurious  scenes  and  goi*geous 
imagery  of  the  east«  He  returned  to  England  in  1811,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1812  published  «<  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.'' 
The  limits  of  this  brief  article  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  the  merits  of  this  poem,  which,  indeed,  has  been 
thoroughly  scrutinized  by  every  periodical  publication  of  the 
times.  In  the  notes  appended  to  it,  his  lordship  again  took  occa- 
sion to  indulge  in  a  few  hits  of  no  great  force  against  his  old  ad- 
versaries, (he  Edinburgh  reviewers.  These  writers,  in  reviewing 
Lis  "  Childe  Harold,"  spoke  of  it  with  great  candour  and  ap- 
plause, and  in  the  conclusion  of  their  criticism,  adverted,  in  terms 
of  manly  moderation,  to  his  lordship's  determined  hostility.  This 
unexpected  liberality  touched  the  generous  feelings  of  the  poet^ 
and  in  a  letter,  which  he  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  he 
lamented  the  literary  feud  that  had  arisen  between  them,  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  fair  and  candid  criticism  of  Childe  Harold,  and 
regretting  that  his  resentments  had  led  him  to  the  publication  of 
his  satire,  declared,  that  as  an  atonement,  he  would  endeavour  to 
suppress  its  circulation,  and  banish  it  from  print.  His  lordship  has 
faithfully  observed  the  promise,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  a 
copy  of  *'  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers"  is  not  to  be  pro- 
cured at  present  in  any  of  the  bookshops  of  Great  Britain. 

The  subsequent  writings  of  Lord  Byron  are  too  well  known  to 
need  recapitulation.  He  has  published  a  succession  of  brilliant 
little  eastern  talcs,  decorated  with  appropriate  and  splendid 
imagery.  These  are  in  every  one's  hands,  and  are  the  hackneyed 
subjects  of  every  review.  The  profits  of  these  writings  have 
been  liberally  dispensed  by  his  lordship  to  various  persons ;  for, 
though  by  no  means  very  affluent  in  his  circumstances,  he  consi- 
ders  it  a  point  of  pride  not  to  receive  pecuniary  emolument  from 
the  inspirations  of  his  muse.  In  the  introduction  to  his  last  poem 
he  expresses  a  determination  not  to  publish  again  for  several  yean ; 
and  we  understand  he  is  about  once  more  to  depart  on  his  poetic 
rambles  in  the  east.  We  hope  he  may  keep  to  his  determination, 
and  give  lime  for  that  poetical  genius,  which  has  hitherto  manifested 
itself  in  brilliant  sparks  and  flashes,  to  kindle  up  into  a  fervent 
and  a  lasting  flame. 
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^Leigh  Hunt,  the  author  of  the  Feast  of  the  Poets,  has  written  much  and  well  in 
Terse  and  prose,  on  various  subjects,  particularly  politics,  literature  and  draiaati* 
•riticism.  Bu  in  every  thing  he  writes,  he  discovers  a  poetical  character  He  if 
■aturally  a  poet— not,  perhaps,  of  the  first  order,  and  prohably  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing the  highest  effect  of  sublimity  or  patlios,  but  full  of  fancy,  of  sprightlineat.* 
of  taste,  and  of  sentiment.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life,  written  by  himscA 
about  four  years  ago.  possesses  much  interest,  and  places  in  a  strong  light  the  bold- 
Bess  and  independence  of  the  auihor's  literary  and  political  character.  It  is  to  b^ 
regretted  that  so  much  of  violent  asperity  and  personal  feeling  shonld  mingla 
with  his  political  opinions.  Since  the  date  of  this  letter  Mr.  Hunt  was  for  about 
a  year  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  literary  publication  of  great  merit,  entitled  the 
Keflector,  in  wliich  the  Feast  of  the  Poets  first  appeared,  aflcr  which  he  again 
entered  with  much  violence  into  political  controversy,  and  has  since  shared  the 
late  of  Cobbett,  having  been  convicted  of  a  libel  upon  the  Prince  Kegent^and  sen- 
tenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Surrey  gaol.] 
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WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MONTHLY  MIRROR. 

Dear  Sir,  Examiner  Office^  April  20,  1810. 

Tou  know  my  opinions  respecting  the  biography  of  living  per- 
sons, especially  of  those  who  either  deserve  no  such  notice,  or 
may  wish  to  deserve  it  better:  but  you  have  succeeded  in  per- 
suading me  that  a  public  writer,  who  pays  attention  to  the  drama, 
is  a  person  of  some  interest  to  your  readers  ;  and  as  an  author  on 
these  occasions  must  be  an  assisting  party  to  what  is  said  of  him, 
I  have  thought  it  best  to  s&y  quite  as  much  as  need  be  said,  in 
my  own  person,  and  thus  perfona  the  task  as  frankly  and  decently 

SON  has  observed,  in  corroboration  of  your 


possible.  Addison  has  observed,  m  corroboration  of  your 
arguments,  ^^  that  a  reailer  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  plea- 
sore,  till  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man, 
oT  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other 
particulars  of  the  like  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the 
ri^t understanding  of  an  author."  (Spec.  No.  I.)  Audit  was 
nud  of  Tom  Brown,  I  think,  when  the  second  edition  of  his 
poems  did  not  sell,  that  the  joke  was  lost,  because  he  omitted  the 
portrait.  Now,  as  my  first  wish  is  to  be  well  understood,  I  would 
.not  willingly  lose  any  help  towards  that  valuable  qualification.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  were  the  reader  puzzled  with  any  opinion  of 
mine,  from  his  ignorance  of  my  having  a  dark  complexion,  or  the 
ladies  incline  to  doubt  my  sensibility,  for  want  of  knowing  \h.it  I 
am  very  happily  married.  Thus  I  fairly  disclose  thes'j  two 
important  secrets  to  the  public  ;  and  that  do  poRsible  joke  may  be 
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lost,  the  artlst&y  juu  see,  have  produced  a  very  good  likeness  of 
my  face.* 

Of  birth,  &c.  you  tell  me  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  say 
something.  Well: — I  was  born  at  Southgate,  in  October,  1784. 
My  parents  were  the  late  Rev.  I.  Hunt,  at  that  time  tutor  in  the 
Duke  of  Chandos's  family,  and  Mauy,  daughter  of  Stephen 
Shewell,  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  whose  sister  is  the  lady  of 
Mr.  President  West.  Here,  indeed,  I  could  enlarge,  both 
seriously  and  proudly ;  for  if  any  one  circumstance  of  my  life 
could  give  me  cause  for  boasting,  it  would  be  that  of  having  had 
such  a  mother.  She  was  indeed  a  mother  in  every  exalted  sense 
of  the  word,  in  piety,  in  sound  teaching,  in  patient  care,  in  spot- 
less example.  Married  at  an  early  age,  and  commencing  from 
that  time  a  life  of  sorrow,  the  world  afflicted,  hut  it  could  not 
change  her :  no  rigid  economy  could  hide  the  native  generosity  of 
her  heart,  no  sophistical  and  skulking  example  injure  her  fine 
sense  or  her  contempt  of  worldiy-mindedness,  no  unmerited  sor- 
row convert  her  resignation  into  bitterness.  But  let  me  not  hurt 
the  noble  simplicity  of  her  character  by  a  declamation,  however 
involuntary.  At  the  time  when  she  died,  the  recollection  of  her 
suflTcrings  and  virtues  tended  to  embitter  the  loss ;  but  knowing 
what  she  was,  and  believing  where  she  is,  I  now  feel  her  memory 
as  a  serene  and  inspiring  influence,  that  comes  over  my  social  mo* 
Dients  only  to  temper  cheerfulness,  and  over  my  reflecting  ones,  to 
animate  me  in  the  love  of  truth.  At  seven  I  was  admitted  into 
the  grammar  school  of  Christ's  Hospital,  where  I  remained  till 
jfifteen,  and  received  a  good  foundation  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  On  my  departure  from  school,  a  collection  of  verses, 
consisting  of  some  school  exercises,  and  of  some  larger  pieces, 
written  during  the  first  part  of  1800,  was  published  that  year 
under  the  title  of  Juvenilia^  and  in  a  manner,  which,  however  I 
may  have  regretted  it,  it  does  not  t)ecome  me^  perhaps,  to  repi^* 
bate.  The  verses  were  my  own,  but  not  my  will.  The  pieces 
were  written  with  sufCcient  irnUative  enthusiasm,  but  that  is  all:  I 
had  read  Graf,  and  1  must  write  something  like  Gray;  I  ad- 
mired Collins,  and  I  must  write  something  like  Collinb  ;  I 
adored  Spenser,  and  I  must  write  a  long  allegorical  poem,  filled 
with  ne*Sf  whiloms^  and  personifications,  like  Sfenseh.  I  say 
thus  much  upon  the  subject,  because,  as  I  was  a  sort  of  rfaymins 
young  Roscius,  and  tended  to  lead  astray  other  youths,  who  mis« 
took  reading  for  mspiration,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case,  I  wish  t6 
deprecate  these  precocious  appearances  in  public,  which  are 
always  dangerous  to  the  taste,  and  in  general  dissatisfactory  (o  the 

*  Thii  letter  is  tccompaoicd  in  the  Monihlj  Mii'ror  b}'  a  Tcrj  fioe  lietd. 
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recollection.     After  spending  some  time  in  that  gloomiest  of  all 
"  darkness  palpabUy^^  a  lawyer's  office — and  plunging,  when  1 
left  it,  into  alternate  study  and  morbid  idleness,  studious  all  nighty 
and  hypochondriac  all  day,  to  the  great  and  reprehensible  injury 
of  my  health  and  spirits,  it  fell  into  my  way  to  commence  theatri- 
cal critic  in  a  newly  established  paper,  called  the  NervSy  and  I  did 
so  with  an  ardour  propoilioned  to  the  want  of  honest  newspaper 
criticism,  and  to  the  insufferable  dramatic  nonsense  which  then 
rioted  in  public  favour.     In  1 805  an  amiable  nobleman,  at  that 
time  high  in  office,  procured  me  a  humble  situation  in  a  govern- 
ment office.     This  office,  in  January,  1809,  I  voluntarily  gave 
up»  not  only  from  habitual  disinclination,  but  from  certain  hints, 
futile  enough  in  themselves,  yet  sufficiently  annoying,  respecting 
the  feelings  of  (he  higher  orders,  who  could  not  contemplate  with 
pleasure  a  new  paper  called  the  Examinery  which,  in  concert  with 
one  of  my  brothers,  I  had  commenced  the  year  before,  and  in 
which  I  pursued  the  very  uncourtly  plan  of  caring  for  nothing  but 
the  truth.     This  paper,  which  it  is  our  pleasure  to  manage  as  well 
as  we  can,  and  our  pride  to  keep  as  independent  as  we  ought,  is 
now  my  only  regular  employment ;  but  I  contrive  to  make  it  a 
part  of  other  literary  studies,  which  may  at  a  future  time,  by  God's 
blessing,  enable  me  to  do  sometliing  better  for  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public ;  and  as   to  its  profits — with  constitutional  reform  for  its 
object,  and  a  stubborn  consistency  for  its  merit,  it  promises,  in  spite 
of  the  wretched  effi)rts  of  the  wretched  men  in  power,  to  procure 
for  me  all  that  I  wish  to  acquire — a  good  name  and  a  decent  com- 
petency. 

I  find  I  have  been  getting  serious  on  this  magnificent  subject ; 
but  a  man's  muscles  unconsciously  return  to  their  gravity  when 
employed  in  talking  of  his  own  aSkirs,  and  few  persons  have  en- 
joyed a  more  effectual  round  of  flatteries  than  myself,  who  have 
been  abused  and  vilified  by  every  pulilication  that  has  had  the 
loast  pretension  to  infamy ;-— not  to  mention  the  grateful  things 
said  of  me  by  the  writers  of  *^  comedy^^  to  whom  I  have  been 
teaching  grammar  any  time  these   six  years — or  the  epithets 
lavished  upon  my  head  by  our  prepossessing  Attornbt-Genbral, 
who  has  twice  brought  me  into  court  as  '*  a  malidoiLs  and  Ul-diS" 
posed  persoriy*  purely  to  show  that  he  could  not  prove  his  accusa- 
tion.    It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  I  write  as  clearly  as  I  can  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  ministerialists :  nothing  can  persuade 
them,  or  their  writers,  that  all  I  desire  is  an  honest  reputation  on 
my  own  part,  and  a  little  sense  and  decfency  on  theirs.   It  is  to  no 
purpose  that  I  have  preserved  a  singleness  of  conduct,  and  even 
Kept  myself  studiously  aloof  from  public  men  whom  I  admire,  in 
order  to  write  at  all  times  just  what  I  think.     The  corruptionisti 
will  have  it  that  I  am  a  turbulent  demagogue,  a  fectious,  ferociousi 
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and  diabolical  republican,  a  wretch  who  ^^  horrifies  the  pure  and 
amiable  nature"  of  royal  personages,  a  plotter  with  CTobbbtt, 
whom  I  never  saw  in  my  life,  and  an  instniment  of  the  designs  of 
HoHNf*:  TooKE,  whoiii  I  never  wish  to  see.  It  is  equally  in  vain 
that  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  dra- 
matisls.  I  understand  they  never  could  be  brought  to  regard  me 
in  the  proper  light ;  and  a  variety  of  criticisms,  as  well  as  the 
reports  of  my  "  good-natured  friends,"  have  conveyed  to  me,  at 
divers  times,  the  most  positive  assurances  that  I  was  an  uninform- 
ed, an  unwarrantable,  and  an  unfeeling  critic — a  maiignant  critic—- 
a  bad  critic — no  critic  at  all — nay,  a  blackhearted  being  who  de- 
lighted in  tormenting — a  sort  of  critical  Rhtnwick  William^ 
who  went  about  slashing  in  the  dark — and  in  fine — what  I  must 
confess  I  really  was  at  one  period  of  my  life— a  boy.  The  worst 
publications  that  attacked  me  1  abstained  from  noticing,  not  only 
from  a  proper  respect  to  myself,  but  upon  the  principle  that  their 
own  vices  had  aheady  given  them  their  death  blow.  However, 
they  still  continued  fighting,  like  the  vivacbus  deceased  in  the 
ronmnce,  who  had  not  time,  you  know,  to  discover  he  was 
dead:— 

Upover'  uomo  che  non  ten  era'accortop 
Andava  combattendop  ed  era  morto, 

Orlando  Lmanu 

But  you  see  they  die  off,  one  after  the  other.  The  process  is 
the  same,  though  slower,  with  those  **  living  dead  nieny^  the  dra- 
matists: and  even  the  attorney-general  and  his  right  hononrable 
friends,  whose  vigour  consists  in  the  persecution  of  newspapers, 
and  whose  genius  in  the  waste  of  their  country's  blood,  will  recol- 
lect, I  trust,  that  the  inevitable  hour  awaits  them  also,  and  a  much 
more  serious  one  than  can  be  contemplated  in  jest. 

But  enough  of  this  egregious  history.  Disinclined  as  I  was  at 
first  to  the  publication  of  this  little  memoir,  I  am  at  length  not 
dissatisfied,  I  confess,  with  having  an  opportunity  of  contradict- 
ing, under  my  name^  all  those  motives  of  envy  or  of  ill  temper, 
to  which  my  humble  efforts  in  the  cause  of  taste  and  reason  may 
have  been  attributed.  To  envy  Mr.  Chekry  or  Mr.  Dibdin  is 
no  easy  task ;  but  to  feel  a  personal  ill  will  against  bad  writers 
would  be,  1  trust,  a  still  harder  with  me,  if  possible.  If  such 
persons  lose  their  reputation  or  their  profits,  and  become  by- 
words for  bad  writing,  they  must  attribute  the  misfortune  to  its 
real  cause,  and  make  the  plain  shoulder-shrugging  confession  which 
the  other  day  escaped  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  has  now  given  the 
town  not  only  a  fair  warning;,  but  a  better  proof  of  his  sense  than 
all  his  comedies  put  together*    The  just  severity  of  criticism 
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regards  nothing  but  what  is  public ;  and  had  I  made  any  answer 
to  those  poor  reprobates^  who,  when  thej  could  find  nothing  per- 
sonal to  attack  in  me^  attacked  the  character  of  those  who  were 
related  to  me,  I  should  have  challenged  them  to  produce  a  single 
passage,  in  which  I  have  made  any  personal  attack  on  the  defor- 
mities, morals,  or  hearts  of  those  whom  I  criticised.  Political 
stricture  is  another  thing ;  and  to  be  bitterly  severe  on  men  who 
grow  wealthy  and  wanton  in  the  lavishment  of  English  blood, 
requires  nothing  but  to  be  commonly  virtuous.  But  I  have  heard 
that  even  some  of  our  present  rulers  cut  a  very  good  figure  at  their 
fire  sides,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  bad  writers  cut  much  bet- 
ter. So  far  from  tneddling  with  either  of  them  there,  who  would 
not  wish  them  there,  wrapped  up  forever  in  social  enjoyment  ? 
The  dramatists  would  at  once  make  the  proper  use  of  their  talents 
by  fitting  up  baby  theatres  for  their  children ;  and  Mr.  Perceval, 
instead  of  sending  his  countrymen  to  prisons  and  graves,  would  hit 
the  exact  pitch  of  his  genius  in  the  rorging  of  cherry-stone  chains 
and  the  blowing  of  bubbles.  But  as  criticism  is  not  to  invade  the 
privacies  of  men,  so  private  considerations  are  never  to  issue  ou!: 
upon,  and  obstruct, public  criticism;  still  less  are  they  to  be  sacred 
in  the  defence  of  political  character,  when  they  are  so  continually 
brought  into  play  by  the  politicians  themselves,  and  elevated  to 
the  room  and  to  the  rank  of  public  virtue.  As  I  began,  therefore, 
I  shall  proceed.  I  am  not  conscious  of  ever  having  given  praise 
for  policy's  sake,  or  blame  for  malignity's ;  and  I  never  will.  A 
'strict  adherence  to  truth,  and  a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  are 
the  only  things  calculated  to  bring  back  the  happier  times  of  oui* 
literature  and  constitution ;  and  however  humble  as  an  individual, 
I  have  found  myself  formidable  as  a  lover  of  truth,  and  shall 
never  cease  to  exert  myself  in  its  cause,  as  long  as  the  sensible 
will  endure  my  writings,  and  the  honest  appreciate  my  inten* 
tions. 
*'  Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

Leigh  Hunt. 


POETRY. 


SONNET. 


ON'  A  MOONUGHT  VI IW  OF  HIGHLIhb  ICENXBT. 


rprv     Hf     W     'W      W     ^ 


HOW  sweet,  my  friend,  at  this  lone  hour,  to  scale 
These  moonlight  mountain  cliifs,  and  view  below 
The  dark  lake  sleeping  in  the  silver  glow 

With  all  its  shadowy  isles ; — to  list  alone 
The  dying  winds  that  sigh  around  the  steep. 
And  summer  rills  adown  the  rocks  that  creep 
With  a  dull,  tinkling,  melancholy  wail  ;— 
How  solemnly,  while  hush'd  the  fitful  gale. 

Falls  on  the  ear  that  deep  and  nameless  tone. 
From  the  dirf  bosom  of  the  wilderness  ;— 

Made  of  all  mingling  sounds— -so  like  the  moan 
Of  child  that  murmurs  through  its  dream  of  bliss:- 

Thus  look*d  the  infant  vorld  ere  yet  the  groan 
Of  human  guilt  or  grief  disturbed  its  happiness ! 


TO  THE  SAME. 

They  callM  us  brother  bards! — The  same  blue  streams 

WitnessM  our  youthful  sports ;  our  tears  have  sprang 

Together,  when  those  ancient  tales  were  sung. 
That  tinged  our  fancy's  first  and  sweetest  dreams ; 
Two  simple  boys  bewitched  with  magic  themes  !— 

And  still,  as  riper  years  and  judgment  came. 
On  mutual  couch  we  plann'd  our  mutual  schemes. 

Our  tastes,  our  friendships,  and  our  faith  the  same  :— 
But  not  the  same  our  task! — Thy  loftier  lyre. 

Which,  with  the  tide  of  feeling,  swells  or  falls. 
Shall  charm  tumultuous  camps  and  eoartiy  halls. 

And  rouse  the  warrior's  arm  and  patriot's  ii 

While  1  shall  chant  my  little  madrigals 
T*  happy  eireles  round  the  cottage  fire. 


POETRT. 
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BALLAD. 


1. 


Wu£N  the  sky  is  black  aboTC,  and  the  billows  white  beUw, 

Aud  between  the  foaming  swells  we  are  lab' ring  to  and  fro ; 

When  waves  they  roar  beneath  us,  and  thunders  roll  o'erheady 

()  think  ye  not,  yc  landsmen !  it  is  a  seene  of  dread  ? 

But  dreadful  though  it  be,  yet  it  cannot  us  appal, 

^•r  we  feel  Affection  pours  her  prayers,  and  Mercy  hears  them  all. 

2. 

When  the  ship  is  on  her  beams,  and  the  masts  are  all  a  wreck^ 

And,  to  'scape  the  angry  surge,  we  are  lash'd  upon  the  deck. 

When  night  b  closing  fast,  and  no  sign  of  succour  near, 

O  think  ye  not,  ye  landsmen !  it  is  a  scene  of  fear  I 

But  fearful  though  it  be,  yet  it  cannot  us  appal. 

For  we  trust  Affection  pours  her  prayers,  and  Mercy  hears  them  all. 

3. 

Hut  see,  the  mom  approaching,  a  vessel  hesYes  in  sight. 

The  waves  are  sinking  once  again,  the  breezes  they  are  light, 

She  sees  our  waving  signal,  and  swiftly  beareth  down. 

The  red  cross  is  her  flag,  and  her  country  is  our  owii : 

With  pleasure,  then,  ye  landsmen !  our  dangers  we  reeall. 

For  we  know  Affection  pour'd  her  prayers,  and  Mercy  heard  them  all. 

W.  M.  T. 


tHB  BALLOON. 


I^From  the  Reflector,  edited  by  Leigh  Iluat.} 

Thk  ttirjf  thip  at  anchor  rides; 
Proudly  she  heaves  her  painted  sides 

Impatient  of  delay ; 
And  now  her  silken  form  ezpandsy 
SXe  iprings  aloft,  she  bursts  her  b^ds« 

SHc  floats  itpon  her  w«>-. 


*H)  POETRY. 


iiow  swirt !  for  now  f  see  her  sail 
High  mounte<l  on  the  viewless  galej 

And  speeding  up  the  sky  ; 
And  now  a  speck  in  ether  tost, 
A  moment  seen,  a  moment  lost^ 

She  cheats  mj  dazzled  eye. 

Bright  wonder !  thee  no  flapping  wing. 
No  labouring  oar,  no  hounding  springs 

Urged  on  thy  fleet  career : 
By  native  buoyancy  impelled. 
Thy  easy  flight  was  smoothly  held 

Along  the  silent  sphere. 

No  curling  mist  at  close  of  lighf, 
No  meteor  on  the  breast  of  nighf. 

No  cloud  at  breezy  dawa, 
No  leaf  adowu  the  summer  tide 
More  efibrtless  is  seen  to  glide» 

Or  shadow  o'er  the  lawn» 

Yet  ihee,  e'en  thee,  the  destined  hottr 
Shall  summon  from  thy  airy  tower 

Rapid  in  prone  descent ; 
Methinks  I  see  thee  earthward  borne 
With  flaccid  sides  that  droop  forloro) 

The  breath  ethereal  spent. 

Thus  daring  Fancy's  pens  sublime. 

Thus  Love's  bright  wings  are  clipped  by  Time ; 

Thus  Hope»  her  soul  elate* 
Exhales  amidst  this  grosser  air ; 
Thus  lighteat  hearts  are  bowed  by  Care» 

And  Gcnhis  yields  to  Jfate ! 

1*A-. 
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Rodman's  translation  of  the  Commercial  Code  of  France^  Bw.JVeir-ror^— ^ 
We  consider  this  volume  as  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of 
every  liberal-minded  lawyer.  An  opinion  has  been  taken  up  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  codes  of  France  were  formed  altogether  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  certain  political  eflfects,  and  that  their  authority  and  importance 
were,  consequently,  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  power  of  the 
Napoleon  dynasty.  This  impression  is  entirely  erroneous.  The  fact  is, 
that  there  is  no  system  of  laws  in  the  civilized  world  so  richly  de- 
serving that  boasted  title  which  has  been  assumed  by  the  civil  law,  of  **  The 
Public  Reason"  of  Europe.  The  codes  of  the  civil  law  were  compiled, 
as  is  well  known,  by  Tribonian  and  nine  associates,  from  the  former  codes 
and  ordinances.  The  pandects  which  accompanied  them  were  digested 
from  the  decisions  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  lawyers  by  the  same  great 
civilian,  with  the  assistance  of  seventeen  others.  The  whole  of  that  ereat 
work,  which  has  for  ages  commanded  the  respect  and  obedience  or  the 
civilized  world,  and  has  even  transfused  its  spirit  into  the  legal  institutions 
of  those  countries  which  refused  openly  to  receive  its  authoritv,  was 
compiled  under  an  arbitrary  prince,  and  in  less  than  five  years.  The  old 
systems  of  the  French  law  nad  been  gradually  refined  and  improved  bj 
the  application  of  tlie  principles  and  authority  of  the  civil  law,  and  the  la- 
bours of  several  of  tlie  most  enlightened  lawyers  of  modem  Europe-^of 
Emerigon,  of  Potliicr,  of  Montesquieu,  of  Vain,  and  the  Chancellor 
D'Aguesseau. 

The  three  jarring  and  discordant  systems  of  common  law,  Or  coutumes^ 
which  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  France,  were,  after  several  centuries 
of  amelioration,  gradually  coalescing  into  one  more  harmonious  body. 
The  ordinance  of  marine,  compiled  by  order  of  the  French  government, 
in  1681,  had,  by  its  wisdom  and  ability,  excited  the  admiration,  and  even, 
in  part,  procured  its  adoption,  in  most  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
present  learned  Chancellor  of  New- York,  when  chief  justice  of  that  state, 
speaking  of  this  ordinance,  observed:  **This  code  is  not  only  very  high 
evidence  of  what  was  tlien  the  general  usage  of  trade,  but,  from  its  com- 
prehensive plan  and  masterly  execution,  it  has  been  respected  as  a  digest 
of  the  maritime  law  of  all  tlie  commercial  nations  of  Europe."  3  Johnson. 
From  these  rich  materials  of  jurisprudence  the  present  code  was  formed^ 
In  imitation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil  code  was  compiled,  a  com* 
mission  of  six  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  France,  most  of  whom  had  re- 
ceived their  education,  and  had  practised  under  the  ancient  regime,  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  d^estiog  a  commercial  code.  This  was 
completed  in  less  than  two  years.  When  finished  it  was  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  several  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  great  commer- 
cial cities,  to  the  different  commercial  tribunals,  and  to  the  courts  of  ap- 
peal established  in  Uie  several  departments  of  the  empiro.  All  these  bo- 
dies separately  deliberated  upon  it,  and  apparently  with  the  greatest  bold* 
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ness  and  frepdom.  Their  discussions  are  collected  in  two  large  quarto 
volumes.  According  to  the  different  genius  and  characters  of  the  officers 
ivho  composed  these  tribunals,  the  most  various  alterations  are  proposed* 
Some  comment  upon  the  phraseology  with  all  the  minute  accuracy  of 
mere  technical  lawyers,  others  discuss  principles  and  propose  alterations 
with  as  much  boldness  of  theory  as  Jeremy  Benthara,  or  any  of  his  school 
of  legal  free-thinkers.  All  this  seems  to  be  done,  so  far  as  it  respects 
merely  the  rights  of  property  and  justice  between  man  and  man,  with  as 
much  liberty,  and  with  much  more  deliberation,  than  are  commonly  ex- 
ercised in  the  discussion  of  any  act  in  our  general  or  state  legislatures. 
Were  it  not  for  a  most  disgusting  vein  of  personal  flattery  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  the  reader  would  never  for  a 
moment  suspect  that  these  free  and  enlightened  discussions  had  taken 
place  under  the  dominion  of  a  military  despot. 

Many  of  these  alterations  and  suggestions  were  adopted  upon  a  second 
revision    by  the   original  compilers,  and,  after  having  passed  through 
these  several  stages  of  correction  for  about  six  years,  the  code  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  council  of  state,  and  finally  adopted  by  the  legislative  body 
in  1807.    Thus  has  been  formed  an  admirable  system  of  commercial  law^ 
expressed  with  wonderful  brevity  and  precision.     As  the  French  codes 
are  the  work,  not  of  the  despot,  but  of  the  natural  representatives  of  the 
mind   of  the  French  people;  we  accordingly  find,  that  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  power  and   establishments  of  Bonaparte,  these  are  pre- 
served, and  still  remain  the    law  of  the  land.    Almost  every  other 
branch  of  jurisprudence  is  of  necessity,  in  some  measure,  of  merely  local 
application,  but  the  rules  of  commercial  law  are  either  founded  On  genera] 
usage  or  deduced  immediately  from  the  principles  of  universal  reason; 
and  thus,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  system  is  law  at  Westminster-Hall  as  well  as  at  Orleans.    Mr.  Rod- 
man's version  is  accompanied  by  the  original  French  in  the  opposite  page. 
Though  this  is  very  proper,  and  renders  the  volume  more  useful  as  a  book 
of  reference  and  authority,  we  confess,  that  for  ourselves,  we  feel  much 
more  grateful  for  the  version  than  for  the  republication.    However  femi- 
liar  the  reader  may  be  with  the  French  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire,  or  even 
with  the  language  of  conversation,  he  will  soon  find  himself  as  much  at  a 
loss  among  the  terms  of  French  law,  as  a  foreigner,  however  intimatelT 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare  or  Addison,  would  be  perplexed  by  an  English 
discussion  on  misfeasance,  nonfeasance,  bottomry,  or  bailment    His  vcr- 
i«ion  is  executed,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  with  great  fidelity,  and  all 
the  elegance  of  which  the  nature  of  the  work  would  admit    A  very  scru- 
pulous grammarian  might  object  to  two  or  three  slight  gallicisms,  but  it  b 
to  be  considered,  that,  as  in  a  translation  of  this  nature,  precise  accuracy  is 
•f  much  more  importance  than  elegance,  it  was  often  necessary,  where 
there  is  no  English  expression  exactly  analogous,  rather  to  retain  a  French 
idiom,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  conveying  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
sense  of  the  original  by  a  similar,  but  not  precisely  parallel,  English  phrase. 
To  the  translation  are  appended  a  number  of  notes  by  the  translator,  ex- 
planatory of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  French  law,  or  comparing  it 
with  our  own  law  on  the  same  points.    They  show  much  research,  and 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  author,  both  for  matter  and  style. 
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Bartholemy  Lafon,  Esq.  who  some  time  since  published  a  very  excellent 
map  uf  Orleans  and  Lower  Louisiana,  has  lately  issued  the  prospectus  of  a 
work  to  be  entitled  Urano  Geography^  the  leading  object  of  which  is  to 
prove  tliat  Amtirica  was  known  to  the  ancients,  a  trutli  which  he  thinks 
demonstrable  on  the  evidence  of  the  hierographical  signs  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  lie  declares  himself  able  to  prove  ttiat  the  western  hemisphere 
was  the  cradle  of  the  demi-gods,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  ancient 
Europe  ;  tiiat  Medea  distinguished  these  regions  by  her  magic  and  her  ad- 
ventures ;  that  Cepheus,  Cassiopedeia,  Andromeda  and  Perseus  were  all 
Americans !  The  learned  gentleman  intends,  further,  to  sliow  that  Ame- 
rica was  the  soil  un  which  grew  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
where  the  golden  fleece  was  sought  by  the  Argonauts.  He  contends  that 
the  poet  Ovid  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  our  western 
country,  and  that  in  his  Metamorphoses,  lib.  7.  v.  371 — ^\i{i,  in  the  fable  of 
Hyries  and  Phyllius,  the  cataract  of  JNiagara  is  clearly,  though  in  part 
allegorically,  described. 

In  the  course  of  this  curious  performance,  Mr.  L.  declares  himself  able 
to  prove  tliat  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  performed  its  annual  revolu- 
tions in  periods  of  357  and  300  days,  and  when  the  equator  corresponded 
to  regions  of  the  earth  widely  different  from  those  which  it  now  encircles. 

The  fourth  of  these  great  revolutions,  he  says,  which  changed  the  equa- 
torial and  polar  spaces,  began  on  the  first  day  of  the  christian  era,  so  that 
the  earth  has  now  revolved  on  its  present  axis  and  orbit  for  little  more  than 
1814  years,  at  the  commencement  of  which  period  it  started  in  the  first 
nodus  of  the  constellation  of  Pisces. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  hypothesis  which,  by  its  novelty  and  su- 
perior boldness,  puts  to  shame  all  those  ingenious  refinements  by  which 
critics  have  discovered  the  whole  body  of  heathen  philosophy  in  the  6th 
book  of  Virgil,  and  a  complete  system  of  physics  in  a  ilebrew  root,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  even  far  eclipses  that  swaggering  paradox  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who 
is  said  to  have  maintained  that  the  Iliad  was  nothing  more  than  a  Jewish 
allegory,  and  the  blind  bard  himself  no  other  than  King  Solomon. 

Mdahesmer^a  Catalogue  of  the  Insects  of  Pennsylvania.  Bvo,  York,  (Penn.) 
Pp.  60.  This  pamphlet,  intended  as  tlie  first  part  of  a  larger  work,  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  never  been  completed,  was  published  in  1806.  Mr. 
M.  is  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church,  who  has  fi>r  seve- 
ral years  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  that  leisure  which  he  could 
snatch  from  professional  studies  and  parochial  duty,  to  entymological  re- 
searches. He  has  in  these  inquiries  extended  the  bounds  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  insect  kingdom,  and  enriched  it  with  a  number  of  new  species. 
In  the  classification  of  his  catalogue  he  has  followed  the  system  or  Fabri- 
chu,  and  in  this  first  part  of  his  projected  work  be  has  gone  throurii  and 
described  the  whole  denominated  by  Fabricius,  Ek\£raia^  nearly  cor- 
responding, as  we  believe,  to  the  Linnsean  Coleopiera,  The  region  chiefly 
explored  by  Mr.  M.  was  the  district  around  Hanover,  or  M*Allister*s  town^ 
in  which  he  has  collected  and  examined  no  less  than  1363  diff*erent  species 
of  insects,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  the 
entomologists  of  Europe. 

Since  the  date  of  his  publication  a  taste  for  every  species  of  scientiflc 
pursuit  has  been  rapidly  evolved  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  and  we  trust 
that  he  will  no  longer  be  deterred  from  promoting  his  researches  by  that 
chill  neglect  which  has  hitherto  impeded  the  completion  of  this  under- 
taking. 

Muhfenberg^s  Catalogus  Pkmtarum  America  Sepientrionalis.  Zvo,  han- 
fxtsitr^  1819.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  has  been  long  known  as  a  zeal- 
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ous  and  successful  cultivator  of  natural  science.  The  present  work  is  jtr- 
tended  as  a  systematic  scientific  catalogue  of  the  native  and  naturalized 
plants  of  North  America.  It  is  compiled,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  au- 
thor's actual  observations  on  the  living  plants  of  Pennsylvania^  and  dried 
specimens  which  he  procured  from  his  correspondents  in  various  parts  of 
tnis  continent.  He  has  generally  avoided  the  insertion  of  any  plant  of 
foreign  origin  not  perfectly  naturalized  to  our  climate.  His  list  of  indige- 
nous plants  is  of  course  very  far  from  being  complete,  but  it  is  probably 
the  most  ample  catalogue  which  has  yet  been  formed.  It  is  evident  from 
the  slightest  inspection  of  the  work  that  a  great  deal  of  botanical  informa- 
tion is  here  compressed  into  a  very  narrow  compass.  Each  page  is  di- 
vided into  five  compartments,  which  contain,  successively,  a  description  of 
the  calix — the  corolla — the  Linnean  or  other  scientific  name — the  English 
or  the  vulgar  name — and,  lastly,  the  time  of  flowering,  and  native  place  of 
growth.  By  the  aid  of  certain  arbitrary  characters  and  abbreviations  he 
also  informs  his  readers,  in  a  sort  of  scientific  shorthand,  whether  the  plant 
is  frutescent,  whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  annual  or  perennial. 

The  volume  is  published  in  no  very  splendid  style,  and  the  learned  au- 
thor,  together  with  the  industry  and  love  of  knowledge  of  his  German  an- 
cestors, has  inherited  some  share  of  their  tolerance  of  bad  paper  and  slovenly 
printins.  The  work  is  nevertheless  of  much  greater  utility  and  value  than 
many  rar  more  splendid  publications. 

We  have  not  the  honour  of  anv  personal  acquaintance  with  the  clergy  of 
the  German  churches  of  Pennsylvania ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  adaiug 
that  this,  with  the  work  above  noticed,  and  some  other  papers  of  a  similar 
nature,  have  impressed  us  with  a  very  high  respect  for  the  ardour  and  ap- 
plication which  several  individuals  of  that  body  have  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  science.  They  have  engaged  in  different  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  industry,  without  patronage,  almost 
without  the  stimulus  of  learned  society,  and  with  little  public  sympathy  or 
curiosity  to  excite  or  applaud  their  labours. 

Dr.  Mitchill,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  college  of  physicians  in 
New-York,  is  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  fishes  of  New- York.  This  will  include  almost  every  varietj 
of  fish  which  frequent  the  American  coast,  or  inhabit  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  this  continent  It  is  an  untrodden  field  of  investigation,  and  the  learned 
professor  can  derive  little  assistance  from  the  European  ichthyologists.  He 
must  depend  upon  his  own  observations  and  industry.  We  have  seen  the 
first  sheets  of  his  book,  and  so  fiur  as  he  has  proceeded  he  has  executed  the 
work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  Dr.  Mitchill  seems  about  to  per- 
form for  the  ichthyology  of  his  country  what  Wilson  has  done  in  its  orni- 
thology. It  is  to  be  reeretted  that  the  doctor  is  not  enabled  by  public  pa- 
tronage to  call  in  the  aids  of  the  arts,  and,  by  accompanying  hb  descriptionfl 
with  accurate  and  highly  finished  engravings,  to  present  the  lover  of  the 
fine  arts  and  of  natural  nistory  with  a  proper  companion  to  tlie  splendid 
Folumes  of  Wilson. 

Dr.  Bigelow  of  Boston  has  iust  published,  in  one  volume  8vo.,  his  Flora 
BostonietuiSf  being  a  scientific  catalogue  and  description  of  the  native 
plants  of  the  country  acyacent  to  Boston. 
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Jioyal  Society.-^A  short  paper,  by  ^^r.  A.  Carli  sl  e,  wsa  read  on  monstrosities^ 
^  an  appendiK  to  his  l^e marks  on  ZeraJi  Colbourii ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
both  sacred  and  prolane  history  rcooitl  examples  of  hereditai^  monstrosity,  partieu- 
hirly  in  supernumerary  fingers  and  toes ;  and  that  these  extra  appendages  are  gene« 
raly  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the  bauds  and  feet,  very  rarely  to  the  inner, 
aud  almost  never  to  any  other  limb. 

The  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  or  rather  the  comparative  heat  of  arterial  and  ve* 
nous  blood,  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  Davy,  who  communicated  the 
result  of  his  labours  in  tliis  department  of  seienee  to  the  society..  The  experiments 
of  Crawford  being  performed  at  a  time  when  the  process  and  means  of  analysis 
were  much  less  perfect  thau  at  present,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  repeated  be- 
fore they  can  be  received  as  correct  results  in  the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge.  Mr. 
Davy  operated  on  the  bioofi  of  sheep  and  lambs ;  and  the  detail  of  his  experiments 
will  be  read  with  more  pleasure,  from  the  consideration  that  no  animal  experien- 
ced any  pain  from  his  researches.  He  be^an  by  depriving  arterial  and  venous  blood 
of  fibrine,  ascertaining  their  specific  gravity,  the  former  being  1047,  and  the  latter 
1050,  placing  them  in  glasses  of  equal  dimensions,  filling  a  similar  glass  with  water 
raised  to  the  same  temperature,  and  observing  their  relative  rate  of  cooling.  In 
different  experiments  )ic  found  arterial  blood  93  7-10,  and  venous  93,  a  result  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  theory  of  Crawford,  but  reconcilable  w  ith  that  of  Dr. 
Black,  or  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brodie.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  brain  he 
found  from  1  to  2  degrees  higher  than  the  anterior,  and  both  were  as  much  lower 
than  the  rectum.  The  heat  of  the  body  generally  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  heart.  (This  fact  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  notion  of  the 
nerves  occanooin^  animal  heat,  as  its  focus  is  not  very  replete  with  nerves.)  In  gene« 
ral  the  temperature  of  arterial  blood  was  from  I  to  1  1-3  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
venous ;  only  one  degree  was  observed  between  the  heat  of  the  l»lood  in  tlie  left 
and  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  A  newly-born  child  raised  the  thermometer  t« 
96 ;  after  three  days  it  rose  to  90.  Mr.  Davy  also  made  a  variety  of  expcfimenta 
on  all  parts  of  the  body,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  rdative  heat ;  he  avoided 
all  theoredoal  speculations,  but  seemed  somewhat  inoUned  to  the  suppoaition  of  Dr* 
Bhick,  res;>ecting  the  origin  of  animal  heat. 

Dr.  Spurzhxim,  the  colleague  of  Dr.  Gaz«l  m  his  Leetures  on  Craniolo^^in 
now  in  London,  and  about  to  commence  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  novel  subjeet. 
He  purposes  to  publish  a  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  Gall ;  and  to  illustrate  the  work 
"vith  numerous  engravings,  made  from  drfiwings  of  the  skulls  of  criminals,  and 
odieri  in  Germany  and  France.  The  subject  merits  notice,  but  ita  deductions  api)etr 
to  us  to  have  been  made  with  those  over-sanguine  feelings  that  uiaally  characterite 
new  discoveries.  Dr.  S.  is  an  Austrian,  and  enjoys  considerable  reputation  at  Vienna 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  science. 

A  work  is  announced  by  subscription,  entitled  Roman  Costnine,  f>om  the  latlet. 
period  of  the  Rejiubtic  to  the  close  of  the  empire  in  the  East ;  by  a  graduate  of  the 
nniversity  of  Oxiord,  and  F.  8  A.  The  valuable  discovery  of  paintings  and  bronzet 
by  the  excavations  at  Hcrculaneum,  afford  authentic  originals  for  the  dress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  The  column  of  Trajan  presents  many  specimens  in  the 
commencement  of  the  following  century,  as  does  that  of  Antonine  for  the  middle  of 
it.  The  areh  of  Severot  bedns  the  succeeding  one ;  that  of  Constantino  the  next; 
and  (ke  colamn  of  Theedonos.  the  middle  of  the  foUowing  one.    Other  piercs  of 
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sculpture,  dyptics,  and  coins,  fill  up  tlie  intermetliate  times,  and  extend  it  to  the  end 
ot'the  einpii*e  of  the  west.  That  assiduous  collector,  Du  Cange,  and  others,  lend 
their  able  assistance  towards  the  pursuit  of  cobtume  in  the  eastern  eropii'e;  and  its 
latter  periods  have  survived  the  i-avages  of  time  in  illuminations  on  vellum,  illustra- 
ting the  literary  productions  of  the  age.  I  he  correct  colours  of  the  Roman  dress  are 
to  he  found  not  only  by  a  reference  to  the  notices  of  their  authors,  but  in  the  Ucrcti- 
laneum  paintings,  tesselated  pavements,  and  dreek  manuscripts 

Count  K  VMFORD  has  lately  been  engage<1  in  a  new  series  of  experiments  on  the 
draft  of  carriages  with  broad  and  narrow  u heels,  it  is  commonly  csonsidered  that 
broad  wheeU,  by  presenting  a  greater  surface  of  friction,  require  a  greater  draft; 
but  among  other  applications  of  philosophy  lo  common  life,  duiing  the  Fi*ench  re- 
volution, it  was  ordered  that  all  loaded  carriages  on  the  roads  of  I  ranee  should  have 
broad  wheels.  I  he  consequence  is,  that  the  roads  of  France  are  now  the  best  in 
the  world ;  and  it  is  found  that  us  they  are  never  cut  up  by  narrow  wheels,  so  broad 
wheels  require  less  draft  tlian  narrow  ones,  and  are  now  preferred  all  over  France 
by  carriers  of  eveiy  descrii)tion,  as  less  liable  to  wear  out,  and  as  requiring  but  one 
fourth  of  the  number  of  horses.  An  observation  of  this  fact  on  the  roads,  led  Count 
Kuroford  to  put  broad  wheels  of  four  inch  felly  to  his  chariot;  and  several  months' 
experience  in  driving  about  Paris  has  aSbrded  a  similar  result  as  to  draft*  while  the 
motion  of  the  carriage  was  beyond  compaiison  more  easy  and  uniform.  A  vei*^  re- 
markable circumstance  resulte(!  from  his  varied  experiments;  he  found  a  great  diflfer- 
eiice  in  the  hiw  of  the  augmentation  of  the  draft  without  any  augmentation  whatever  of 
the  velocity ;  which  diflerence  of  draft  depends  not  on  the  velocity  but  on  the  nature 
of  the  roud.  When  the  carriage  went  on  a  rough  pavement  at  an  easy  walking  pace* 
the  draft  with  the  new  wheels  was  hut  40  pounds,  but  at  an  easy  trot  it  became  equal 
to  80  pounds,  and  at  a  quick  trot  to  I'iO  pounds.  But  upon  (m  ilnpavedro  id,  a»  vjell 
aa  in  aand  or  gravel,  the  draft  toaa  always  nearly  the  same,  whatever  xpaa  the 
pace  of  the  horses.  This  difference,  without  doubt,  depends  on  the  smart  shocks 
that  the  carriage  receives  when  it  is  drawn  rapidly  over  a  pavement;  but  it  follows 
that  the  slower  a  carriage  goes,  the  weight  and  load  remaining  the  same,  the  less 
force  is  necessary  to  draw  it ;  and,  consequently,  when  travelling  on  a  greit  paved 
road,  if  we  wish  to  go  very  fast,  we  must  <iuit  the  paved  for  the  unpaved  ade  even 
when  this  unpaved  side  is  far  from  being  good ;  but  when  we  travel  with  a  carriage 
very  much  loaded,  and  wish  to  save  the  horses,  we  must  go  at  an  easy  walking  pace 
upon  the  pavement— We  have  been  favoureil  with  some  other  experiments  by  Mr. 
Kandolph,  another  American  gentleman,  now  in  Lx>ndon. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Common^ 
from  his  entrance  into  parliament  in  1760  to  the  year  1806,  with  Memoirs,  iDtro- 
duction,  he.  will  soon  appear,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Mr.  Phillippart  (author  of  the  Northern  Campaigns,  and  many  other  works  on 
military  subjects)  intends  to  print  a  work  enutled  the  lives  of  the  Itritish  (lenernl^ 
from  the  period  of  the  conquest,  on  the  plan  of  Campbell's  Lives  d  the  AdmiralSi 
It  will  be  published  occasionally,  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  six  vols.  Prieet 
by  subscription,  lAs,  bds.;  large  paper,  1/.  is.  each  volume. 

Shortly  will  appear  a  History  of  the  Quarrels  of  Authors,  a  continuation  of  thdr 
calamities,  or  some  memoirs  for  our  literary  histor}-,  including  specimens  of  contro- 
versy from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature.  In 
.'>  vols,  crown  8vo. 

Edinburgh,  in  the  ninteentli  century.  Speedilj  will  be  published  Letters  from 
Edinburgh.  This  work  will  contain  a  detailed  account  of  the  present  state  of  soeie- 
ty  and  manners  in  the  northern  metropolis,  sketches  of  its  most  eminent  living  cha* 
racters,  a  view  of  the  different  parties  in  religion,  politics,  and  literature ;  strioturet 
upon  the  pnblie  institutions,  &c.  &o. 

Old  icork'i  reprinted — Speedily  will  be  published,  A  gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant 
fnTcntion»,  garnished  and  decked  with  divers  dayntie  Deuises,  right  dcGcate  and  de 
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ilglitfuU,  to  recreate  echemodest  Minde  withall.  Firat  framed  and  fashioned  in  son- 
di-ie  Forms,  by  diuers  worthy  uorknien  of  late  dayec  ,•  and  now  ioined  together  and 
builded  up:  by  T.  P.  Impnnted  at  London,  for  j^ichaiti  Jones,  i578.  Edited  br 
Thomas  Fark,  Esq.  F.  S.  A.  ^ 

Messrs.  Longman  and  Ca  have  made  arrangements  for  the  republishing  of  the 
following  rare  works. 

A  handful  of  Pleasant  llelites,  containing  snndrle  new  Sonets  and  delectable  His- 
tories in  diTers  Kindes  of  Mceter ;  newly  deevised  to  the  liiewest  tunes,  ice.  By  Cle- 
ment liobinson  and  others,  i584. 

The  Phoenix  Nest  Built  up  with  the  most  rare  and  refined  Works  of  Xoblemeo, 
woonhy  Knighles,  gallant  Gentlemen,  Masters  of  Arts,  and  brave  Schollars.  Never 
before  this  time  published.    Setfoortti  by  U.  S  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Gent  IS93. 

England's  Parnassus :  or  the  choysest  Flowers  of  our  modern  Poets,  with  their 
pocticall  comparisons.     I'escriptiun  of  bewties,  personages,  castles,  pallaccs,  moun* 
Uincs,  groves,  seas,  springs,  rivers,  &c.     W'hereunto  are  annexe.,  other  vanousdis- 
courscs,  both  pleasant  and  profiubie.    Imprinted  at  London  for  N.  I.  C.  B  and  T 
H.  1600. 

Belvedere,  or  the  Garden  of  the  Muses,  imprinted  at  London,  by  F.  K.  for  Hugh 
Astley,  dwelling  at  :^t.  Magnus  Comer,  lUOO. 

Mrs.  West  has  in  the  press  Alicia  de  Lacy,  an  historical  novel  in  three  volumes. 
Miss  Cnllen,  author  of  Home,  will  publish  in  April  a  novel  entitled  Momton. 
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The  late  General  Brocks — The  parliament  of  Upper  C»naila  have  voted  an  ad- 
dress to  the  prince  regent,  nraying  for  an  autliority  to  make  a  grant  of  lands  in  that 
province  to  the  relatives  of  the  fate  General  Brock' who  fell  so  nobl>  in  its  defence, 
against  the  invasion  of  the  Americans.  His  royal  highness  has  been  most  graciootly 
pleased  to  accede  to  a  request  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  d^ 
ceased,  and  is  so  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  living. 

Died  in  Seotland—lktcior  Ogilvie,  almost  the  only  turvivor  of  a  number  of  lite- 
rary characters  among  the  Scottish  clergy,  whose  fame  commenced  with  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  majesty,  and  has  adorned  the  long  course  of  his  reign.  I  hough 
chiefly  known  as  a  poet,  and  a  critic  in  belles-le  tres,  he  published  iieveral  sermoi  s, 
an  essay  on  the  theology  of  Plato,  and  an  examination  of  the  arguments  against 
oliristianity,  that  have  t^en  adduced  by  deistical  writers.  Asa  preacher  he  was  dis- 
tingiiished  by  an  easy^ow  of  language,  and  an  energy  and  pathos  of  natural  eloquence, 
whieh  frequently  touched  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  and  never  failed  to  extJte  in- 
terest and  attention :  and  though  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  who  resi<fed 
in  a  remoe  district,  his  manners  were  bland  and  unassuming,  and  his  character  had 
all  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  His  works,  as  an  author,  are  before  the  public  and  will 
speak  for  themselves.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  his  first 
poem,  viz.  that  on  the  "  Dav  of  Judgment."  was  composed  in  his  16'h,  and  publidi- 
ed  in  his  18th  year :  that  the  last  considerable  poem  which  he  mrote,  namely,  tiat  en- 
uUed  **  Human  life,*'  was  published  in  1806,  when  he  was  74  years  old ;  ard  that 
in  his  78th  year  he  wrote  a  beautiful  short  elegy  to  the  roemor^'of  the  late  learned 
and  ingenious  Professor  Seott 

Dr.  Ogilvie  was  the  next  heir  to  the  ti'le  of  F.arl  of  Pindlater  and  Seafield.  By  his 
death  this  title  deTolrea  upon  lib  eldest  son,  James  Ogilvie,  the  celebrated  orator. 
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At  Bath,  aged  8:2,  \J.  iliirllcy,  Esq.  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  IlurUcy.  Ills  inuUipll- 
ed  infirmities  lui\ing  tor  some  yeard  secluded  him  from  society.  Mr.  Hartley  had 
passed  away  frou  the  public  recollection :  yet  his  very  ecccntricitiesy  at  one  time, 
gave  lum  notoriety,  and  he  bone  no  inconsiderable  sltai'e  in  the  political  transaetions 
uf  histlay.  The  son  of  Dr.  Hartley  would  of  course  be  a  scholar  :  Mr.  il.  was  aeoord- 
tngiy  bred  at  Oxford,  and,  reoeiviug  early  in  life  tlie  ap^iiitment  to  one  of  Dr. 
IladcLiffe's  ti*avelling  fellowships,  he  had  an  opportunity  ol  tamiliarizing  himself  witli 
the  languages  of  the  continent,  which  afterwards  proved  liighly  advantageous  to 
him.  He  was,  at  his  deatli,  senior  fellow  of  Morton  College,  and  we  bchcvc,  the 
oldest  member  of  the  university.  With  Uic  advantages  of  such  an  education,  .Mr. 
Hartley  was  introduced  into  public  life,  and  sat  during  two  parliaments  as  represen- 
tative for  Hull.  In  the  debates  concerning  the  American  contest,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  favour  of  the  colonies;  but  the  mildness  of  his  personal  character  preserved 
Lim  from  the  excesses  of  party.  At  the  close  of  that  most  unfortunate  war,  he 
was  appoinied  to  assist  at  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  ree(^;nitioQ  of  Ajncri- 
can  independence ;  and  as  British  minister  he  signed  the  treaty  ot  peace  in  1 783. 
Mr.  Hai'tlcy,  however,  was  not  a  successful  speaker;  his  materials  were  ample,  and 
liis  diligence  was  indefatigable ;  but  he  was  unnecessarily  minute  in  his  details,  feeUe 
in  luB  arguments,  and  languid  in  his  delivery.  With  such  an  obstacle  he  could  not 
rise  to  high  emplovment;  and,  accordingly,  withdrawing  from  polities,  he  applied 
himself  to  (be  cultivation  of  belles-lettres,  and  to  mechanical  and  physical  pursuits, 
for  which  be  liad  always  a  great  predilection.  Amongst  liis  plans  will  be  recollected 
one  for  securing  houses  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  by  means  ei  thin  plates  of  iron 
closely  fastened  to  the  tops  of  the  joists ;  for  this  invention  he  procured  a  patent  in 
17  ai,  and  parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  exite- 
riments. 

Drowned  in  a  river  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  under  Bonaparte,  from 
Leipsic,  Prince  Poniatowski,  commander  of  the  Poles,  who  constituted  part  of  the 
rear  guard.  Colonel  Kicki,  his  adjutant,  and  Uerakowski,  adjutant  of  the  General  of 
Division  Krasinski,  who  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  November  last,  have  given 
the  following  pai^ticulars  respecting  the  death  of  the  prince : — On  the  19th  of  Ueto- 
ber,  when  the  Fi*ench  army  was  retreating,  the  emperor  assigned  part  of  the  sub- 
urbs ut  Leipaic,  next  to  the  Borna  road,  to  Prince  Poniatowski.  1  his  post  he  was 
to  defend  with  a  body  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  Polish  infantry.  Perceiring  that 
(he  French  columns  on  his  left  flank  were  hastily  retreating  before  a  8ui>erior  toree, 
and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  getting  across  the  bridge,  incessantly  crowded  at 
it  wAb  with  artillery  and  carriages,  he  drew  his  sabre,  and  turning  to  the  offioen  im- 
mediately about  him—'*  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  '''tis  better  to  fail  with  honour,'* and 
at  the  head  of  a  few  Polish  cuirassiers  and  the  officers  attending  him,  he  fell  fnrioaily 
upon  tlie  advancing  columns.  He  had  been  wounded  both  on  the  l4th  and  lUth;  on 
this  occasion  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  his  left  arm.  With  the  words  above  men- 
tioned, he  sprung  forward,  but  found  the  suburbs  filled  with  allied  troops,  who  hasten- 
ed up  to  him  to  make  him  prisoner.  He  cut  his  way  tiirough  them,  was  again  wounctod 
through  his  cross,  tlirew  himself  into  the  Pleisse,  and,  with  the  assistanee  of  the  sur- 
rounding officers,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.  The  horse  wluch'he  rode 
was  left  Dehind  in  the  first  river,  and  the  prince,  greatly  exhausted,  mounted  anotlier 
which  was  brought  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  nver  Elster,  but  it  was  alrendy 
lined  with  Prussian  and  Saxon  riflemen :  and  seeing  them  ad^'ancing  upon  lum  on 
all  sides,  he  plunged  into  the  river  and  sunk  together  vriUi  his  horse.  Several  officers 
who  precipitated  themselves  into  the  water  after  the  prince,  were  likewise  drowned^ 
and  others  taken  prisoners  on  the  bank  or  in  tiie  river.  The  prinee  was  nephew  to 
Stanislaus  Augustus,  the  last  King  of  Poland.  His  funeral  obsequies  were  performed 
on  the  iVth  November,  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Warsaw,  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  distinguished  Russian  and  Polish  families  in  that  city.  In  the  middle  of 
the  church,  which  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up,  stood  a  tasteful  eanopjp  under 
which  was  placed  a  coffin  richly  decorated,  coveried  with  the  mantle  of  the  prinee. 
and^adomed  with  the  military  insignia  of  the  deceased.  Close  to  it  were  sutpendeo 
his  eight  ordersi,  proofs  of  his  distinguished  valour,  his  services  to  his  countrr,  and 
the  regard  of  foreign  powers.  Below  was  seen  the  medallion  of  the  prince,  with  Ue 
coronet,  marshal's  staflT,  and  coat  of  arms.  The  high  man  was  said  by  his  ezeel- 
lencj  the  Bishop  of  Zambizycki,  and  wasaccompanted  with  select  music  perfbmed 
by  amateurs  of  the  capitaU 
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Correspondence  of  the  laie  Gilbert  Wakefield^  B.  A.  with  the  late 
Rigid  Honourable  Charles  James  FoXj  in  the  Years  1 796 — 
1801,  cluejly  on  subjects  of  classical  literature.  8vo.  pp.  232. 

[From  the  British  Review.] 

Thk  high  intellectual  endowments  of  the  two  characters  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  part  they  acted  on  the  stage  of  p:iblic 
life,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  the  yet  ill  understood  motives  and 
principles  of  action  which  guided  their  conduct,  conspire  to  ren- 
der any  production  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Wakefield, 
and  more  especially  of  the  former,  interesting  to  the  putilic.  Of 
iMr.  Fox*s  character  and  distinguished  talents,  both  as  an  orator 
nod  as  a  scholar,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  no  production  of 
his  own,  nor  scarcely,  we  might  add,  the  page  of  history  itself,  ex« 
cept  as  connecting  his  name  with  that  of  his  great  political  antago- 
nist, will  afford  any  adequate  and  lasting  memorial  to  posterity. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  thi?,  and  the  cause,  per- 
haps, may  lie  buried  in  the  latent  and  essential  qualities  of  his  own 
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mind,  the  eflfect  certainly  is  to  lay  his  friends  and  admirers  under  a 
strong  obligation  to  seize  every  prudent  opportunity  of  bringing 
his  name  and  pretensions  more  into  view ;  and  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider it  as  the  discharge  of  a  debt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Holland  to 
have  consented,  as  the  advertisement  informs  us  he  obligingly  did, 
to  give  up  that  portion  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Fox,  which  has  enabled  the  editor,  to  present  us  with  the 
whole,  in  a  series  nearly  uninterrupted,  from  the  year  1796  to  the 
year  1801. 

There  is  something  in  this  particular  form  of  publication  which 
renders  it  strongly  adapted  to  assist  that  inquiry  into  character, 
which,  in  respect  to  Mr.  Fox,  engages  the  curiosity  of  every  con- 
templative mind.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  familiar  letters  of 
Cicero  and  Pliny  to  be  reminded  by  those  interesting  sketches  of 
history  and  character  which  they  contain,  of  the  attraction  which 
belongs  to  this  species  of  publication.  The  recently  revived  prac* 
tice  (certainly  exceeding  all  just  bounds)  of  publistungiprivate  cor- 
respondence has  afforded  sufficient  examples  of  the  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  it  in  estimating  more  exactly  the  general  weight  and 
worth,  as  well  as  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  several 
writei*s.  By  an  insight  thus  afforded  us  into  the  interior  and  do» 
mestic  economy  of  their  minds,  we  learn  with  more  accuracy  to 
appreciate  the  pure  and  refined  sentiment  of  a  Cowper ;  the  ster- 
ling acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  of  a  Richardson ;  the 
vanity  of  a  Seward ;  the  genuine  solidity  and  piety  of  mind|  Hih 
spoiled  by  wit  as  genuine,  of  a  Carter  or  a  Talbot. 

Should  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  unfold  any  properties  of  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Fox,  hitherto  less  known,  (with  Mr.  Wakefield  we 
are  far  better  acquainted,)  by  the  help  of  the  present  publicatioD, 
we  should  feel  ourselves  richly  repaid :  we  should  rejoice  to  make 
this  return  to  the  public  for  having  travelled  with  us  through  so 
many  pages  of  dry  discussion. 

The  genera]  reader  will,  perhaps,  not  be  sorry  that  the  whole 
publication  is  short,  containing  only  232  not  closely  printed  pages  ; 
while  the  moral  inquirer  may,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  deduce 
an  inference  as  to  the  natui*al  indolence  and  oscitancy  of  Mr.  Fox's 
habits ;  an  indolence  which  we  cannot  but  think  must  often  have 
deprived  his  friends  of  the  result  of  his  long  protracted  and  retired 
meditations  at  St.  Ann's  Hill,  when  even  his  correspondence  with 
so  distinguished  a  character  as  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  one  so  coiH 
genial  to  himself  on  his  two  favourite  topics  of  literature  and  poll* 
tics,  does  not,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  appear  to  have  extended 
beyond  the  limits  above  mentioned. 

Is  there  not  something  remarkable,  too,  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
ia  this  correspondence  ?  Were  the  minds  of  these  two  great  po- 
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ihical  champions  so  thoroughly  made  up,  in  agreement  with  each 
other,  upon  ali  questions  of  civil  and  social  concern,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  6nd  between  them  a  single  point  of  difference  or  of 
rational  and  amicable  discussion  except  on  literary  ground  ?  Or 
did  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  comparative  silence  upon  other  questions  of 
deep  and  vital  importance  to  the  standing  interests  of  humanity, 
show  a  delicate  sense  of  the  rcUio  loci  et  temporisj  and  a  wish.  At* 
ticus-like,  to  exchange  the  painful  anxieties  of  public  life  and  a 
concern  for  the  public  weal,  then  so  eminently  endangered,  for 
academic  ease  and  learned  retirement  ?  Was  it  that  he  suspected 
the  prudence  of  Mr.  Wakefield  ?  was  it,  in  a  word,  that  he  wished 
to  hint  the  advice  of  a  certain  old  adage  to  this  bold  pretender  to 
a  universal  dictatorship;  and  tacitly  to  convey  to  him  the  ^answer 
of  Alexander  to  the  intrusive  Stoic,  who  would  fain  have  enter- 
tained him  with  a  long  discourse  on  the  art  of  war  ?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  will  be  our  business  to  give  our  readers  some  general  .notion 
of  the  several  extended  philological  inquiries  contained  in  this  cor- 
respondence ;  and  then  to  collect,  from  the  occasional  topics  of  a 
more  popular,  and,  perhaps,  more  interesting  nature,  interspersed 
through  the  letters,  the  matter  of  some  concluding  observations  on 
the  respective  characters  of  the  writers. 

The  correspondence  opens  with  a  note  from  Mr.  Fox,  dated 
December  17, 1796,  acknowledging  the  honour  done  him  by  Mr. 
Wakefield,  ^<  a  person  so  thoroughly  attached  to  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  humanity,^'  in  dedicating  to  him  his  new  edition  of  Lu- 
cretius, of  which  he  had  received  the  first  volume.  The  receipt 
of  tbe  second,  accompanied  by  the  Diatribe  on  Porson's  Hecuba, 
draws  from  Mr.  Fox  certaip  critical  inquiries  ;  which  lead,  in  let- 
ters 3,  4,  5.  to  an  investigation  of  the  use  of  the  final '  parago^c 
by  the  Greek  tragedians,  resumed  again  m  letters  26.  28,  2^.  It 
would  be  beyond  our  present  purpose  to  '^  decide  where  such 
critics  disagree,"  as  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  contends  on  one  side  for 
its  uniform  omission,  and  Mr.  Fox,  backed  by  Porson,  who  inclines 
on  the  other  to  its  constant  reception.  Porson  is,  indeed,  roundly, 
and  with  apparent  justice,  accused  of  establishmg  a  rule  in  favour 
of  this  paragogic  letter,  for  the  sake  of  differing  as  widely  as  possi- 
ble from  Wakefield :  an  injustice  similar  to  that  which  it  has  been 
said  that  Sir  J.  Reynolds  exercised  towards  his  cotemporary 
Wilson,  in  certain  censures  passed  in  his  lectures  upon  a  practice 
to  which  that  classical  painter  was  much  addicted.  It  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Fox,  who  quotes  with  approbation  the  ingenious  argument 
of  Porson  on  the  subject,  p.  106.  quotes  also  fieictB,  pp.  88*  105. 
in  direct  opposition  to  it,  *<  of  the  neglect  of  which,  he  rightly  ob- 
serves, that  he  (PonKHi)  ought  to  be  tdd."  What  follows  from 
Mr.  Wakefield  on  this  question  produces  no  small  shock  to  every 
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critic's  nerv'cs,  and  agitates  the  very  centre  of  philological  ortho* 
doxy.—"  Owners  of  MSS."  says  Mr.  WakeCeld  in  p.  1 14. «  have 
perpetually  corrected  them,  as  we  see  at  this  day,  according  to 
their  own  fancy ;  and  if  Porson,  for  example,  had  them  all,  in  time 
lie  would  put  in  the  »  throughout ;  and  these  MSS.  might  go  down 
as  vouchers  for  the  practice  of  antiquity."  The  unfortunate  dif- 
ferences between  these  almost  equally  unfortunate  men  is  well 
known.  Porson  was  in  the  habit  of  treating  his  rival  with  a  coih 
tempt  which  the  self-sufficiency  of  Wakefield  could  ill  brook.  To 
his  numerous  challenges  Porson  returned  nothing  but  a  haughty 
silence,  and  was  only  once  heard  to  threaten,  that  if  Wakefield 
contmned  his  attacks  he  should  in  return  "  look  into  his  Silva 
Critica."  It  will  not  be  an  uninteresting  quotation  from  these  let- 
ters if  we  give  the  following  retaliatory  opinion  of  Mr.  Wakefield^ 
which  may  also  serve  as  some  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  above  men- 
tioned differences. 

**  1  have  been  fumishcd  with  many  opportunities  of  observing  Por- 
son, by  a  near  inspection.  He  has  been  at  my  house  several  times, 
aud  once  for  an  entire  Eun)oier''b  day.  Our  intercourse  would  have 
been  frequent,  but  for  three  rensons:  1.  His  extreme  irregularity,  and 
inatieiition  to  times  and  seasons,  which  did  not  at  all  comport  with  the 
methodical  arranfi[cment8  of  my  time  and  family ;  2.  His  gross  addic- 
tion to  that  lowest  and  least  excusable  of  all  sensualities,  immoderate 
drinkincr;  and,  3.  The  uninteresting  insipidity  of  his  society ;  aiUis 
impossible  to  engage  his  mind  on  any  topic  of  mutual  hiquiry,  to  pro- 
cure liis  opinion  on  ar<y  author  or  on  any  passage  of  an  author,  or  to 
elicit  any  conversation  of  any  kind  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  at- 
tendance of  his  company.  And  as  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  I 
never  could  hear  of  the  least  critical  clFoit  on  them  in  his  life.  He  is, 
in  general,  devoid  of  all  human  affections ;  but  such  as  he  has  arc  of  a 
misanthropic  quality  :  nor  do  1  think  that  any  man  exists,  for  vfhom 
his  propensities  iis<*  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  affection  and  esteem.  He 
much  resembles  Portcus  in  Lycophrou : 


(^  jtKius  ar<%9iTai, 


Kai  5aiiju"— 

though,  I  belie vr,  he  has  satirical  verses  in  his  treasury,  for  Dr.  Bel- 
lenden,  as  he  calls  him,  (Parr,)  and  all  his  most  intimate  associates. 
But,  in  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  and  Aristophanes;  in 
his  judgment  of  MSS.  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  metrical  proprieties 
of  dramatic  and  lyric  versification,  with  "ivhatever  is  connected  Writh 
this  species  of  reading;  none  of  his  cotcmporarics  must  pretend  to 
equal  him.  His  grammatical  knowledge  also,  and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  lexicographers  and  etymolc^ists,  is  most  accurate  and 
profound :  and  his  intimacy  with  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonson,  and  other 
dramatic  writers,  is  probably  unequalled.    He  is,  in  short,  a  most  ez«^ 
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traordinaiy  person  in  every  view,  but  unamiable ;  aod  has  been  de- 
barred ot  a  compreheusive  intercourse  with  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
by  his  excesses,  which  have  made  those  acquirements  impossible  to 
him,  from  the  want  of  that  time,  which  must  necessarily  be  expended 
in  laborious  reading,  and  for  which  no  genius  can  be  made  a  substitute. 
"No  man  has  ever  paid  a  more  voluntar\  and  respectful  homage  to  his 
talents,  at  all  times,  both  publicly  and  privately,  in  writings  and  con- 
versation, than  myself:  and  I  will  be  content  to  forfeit  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all  ntankiud,  whenever  the  least  particle  of  envy  and  ma- 
lignity is  found  to  mingle  itself  with  my  opinions.  My  first  reverence 
is  to  virtue;  my  second,  only  to  talents  and  erudition:  where  both 
unite,  that  man  is  estimable  indeed  to  me,  and  shall  receive  the  I'uU 
tribute  of  honour  and  affection." 

Can  we  disown  the  leading  strokes  of  this  gloomy  portrait?  can 
we  but  lament  it  should  belong  to  one  of  the  first  scholars  that 
England  or  that  Europe  ever  saw  ? 

"  Who  would  not  weep  if  such  a  man  there  be, 

^mI  fnore  than  tvee/i,  if  Atticus  were  he.'' 

» 

We  should  do  no  favour  to  our  readers  by  presenting  them  with 
imother  learned  and  ingenious  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  early 
use  of  the  digamma.  This  inquiry,  which  meets  us  in  letters  8, 
9.  1 1.  and  some  others,  is  however  connected  with  another  of 
more  general  interest  in  the  walks  of  literature,  the  genuineness  of 
the  24th  book  of  the  Iliad,  and,  strange  to  say,  into  the  being  and 
identity  of  the  great  poet  himself.  A  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  24th'  book  of  the  Iliad  had  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Wake- 
field in  his  observations  upon  that  most  marvellous  of  all  modern 
Pyrrhonisms^  the  famous  dissertation  of  Bryant  upon  the  siege  of 
Troy ;  and  we  were  not  surprised  on  that  occasion  that  the  con- 
tagion of  scepticism  so  congenial  to  our  critic's  mind,  should  have 
reached  and  infected  him  when  in  immediate  contact  and  combat 
with  the  plague  itself.  lietter  9.  seems  to  have  been  written  about 
the  same  time  with  his  observations  on  Mr.  Bryant ;  and,  perhaps, 
all  things  considered,  we  might  have  permitted  Mr.  Wakefield 
huic  tim— «2iccti7n6ere  culpa.  The  doubt  is  very  ingeniously 
maintained  on  his  part ;  though,  we  must  add,  also  repelled  with 
equal  ingenuity  and  much  good  sense  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Fox ; 
and  we  are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  give  both  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  respective  critical  powers  of  the  writers.  We  must  be 
satisfied  with  referring  to  letters  9.  and  11.;  and  proceed  to  state 
the  second  and  more  important  delinquency  of  our  critieal  sceptic, 
which,  without  preface^  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  from  letter 
9.  p.  ;27— 29. 
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"  What  is  80  well  known  with  respect  to  every  malefactor  tied  up 
at  Newgate;  (most  detestable,  flagitious  practice!*)  his  *  birth,  paren- 
tage, and  education ;  life,  cliaracter,  and  behaviour ;'  are  all  utterly 
unknown  of  Homer.  We  are  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  frame  any  hy- 
pothesis for  the  solution  of  the  problem  concerning  his  poems,  adequate 
to  that  effect,  without  danger  ol  contravening  authentic  and  established 
history.  Now  &,u«^oc  is  an  old  Greek  word  for  ru^xoc :  see  Hesych.  and 
Lycopbr.  ver.  422.  I  take  Homcrus^  then,  to  have  originated  in  the 
peculiarity  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  (i.  e.  blindness,)  and  not  in  that 
of  an  individual.  That  bards  were  usually  blind,  is  not  only  proba- 
ble, from  the  account  of  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey,  but  from  the  na- 
ture of  things.  The  memory  of  blind  men,  because  of  a  less  distrac- 
tion of  their  senses  by  external  objects,  is  peculiarly  tenacious ;  and 
such  people  had  no  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  but  by  this  occupa- 
tion. All  this  is  exemplified  in  fiddlers,  &c.  at  this  day.  Now  the 
Trojan  war  (the  first  united  achievement  of  the  Greeks)  would  of 
course  become  a  favourite  theme  with  this  class  of  men,  who  are  knowo 
to  have  been  very  numerous.  Detached  portions  of  this  event,  such 
as  the  exploits  of  Dlomcd,  of  Agamemnon,  the  Night  Expedition,  the 
Death  of  Hector ,  his  redemption,  &c.  would  be  separately  composed 
and  sung,  as  fitted,  by  their  lengths,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  company 
;<t  one  time :  and  we  fuid,  in  fact,  that  the  parts  of  these  poems  are 
now  distinguished,  by  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  all  such  writers, 
by  these  names,  and  not  by  books.  These  songs,  bearing  date  de- 
monstrably befoi-e  the  uFe  of  alphabetic  characters  in  Greece,  and 
when  the  dialect  of  the  civilized  parts  of  Asia  (Ionia  and  iGolfa)  was 
uniform,  could  never  be  traced  to  their  respective  authors:  and,  in 
reality,  we  find  from  Herodotus,  the  first  Greek  historian,  that  oo 
more  was  knowo  of  this  Homer y  nor  so  much,  in  his  days,  (2,  3,  4,  or 
500  years  af^er  the  event,)  as  in  our  own.  These  songs  of  blkid  men 
were  collected  and  put  together  by  some  skilful  men,  (at  the  dicection 
of  Pisistratus,  or  some  other  person,)  and  woven,  by  Interpolatioas, 
connecting  verses,  and  divers  modifications,  into  a  whole.  Hence 
pet^ocTiA.  Here  we  see  a  reason  for  so  many  repetitions :  as  every  de- 
tached part,  to  be  sung  at  an  entertainment,  required  a  head  and  tail 
piece,  as  necessary  for  an  intelligible  whole :  and  hence  we  observe  a 
reason  for  those  unaccountable  anomalies  of  measure,  and  the  ne|[lect 
of  the  i^olic  digamma,  from  an  ignorance  of  its  power  in  those  later 
times,  whether  from  new  itisertions,  or  from  alterations  in  the  trans- 
mitted pieces,  to  effect  regularity  and  consecution.  This  aceounts 
also  for  the  glaring  disparit>'  in  some  of  the  pieces:  for  nothinft  can  be 
more  exquisite  than  what  you  so  justly  admire,  the  interview  of  Priam 
and  Achilles;,  and  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  whole  detail  of 
the  death  of  Hector,  and  reconciliation  of  Agamemnon  and  AchUlesi 

*  What  doef  this  mean  ?  If  thu  merely  t  noetical  license,  or  is  it  Mr.  Wakcfi^ifl 
poKtioal  libei^  vhieh  abhors  the  cord  and  the  drop,  at  nature  doei  due  Tievui 
which  sospenda  all  her  ofaoiceit  operatioof  ? 
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You  are  expecting  a  noble  exhibition  of  generosity  and  magnanimity 
on  both  sides,  and  you  are  put  off  with  a  miserable,  tedious  ditty  about 
M^:'  P.  27. 

Not  being  aware  that  Mr.  Wakefield  has  announced  this  amu- 
sing conjecture  in  any  of  bis  printed  worlds,  we  are  disposed  to 
claim  for  him  that  indulgence  which  we  ever  think  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  author,  when  suffering  under  the  exercise  of  tlie  very 
questionable  right  of  posthumous  exposure  to  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  certainly  we  must  say  a  more  improbable  story,  we  had 
almost  said  a  keener  burlesque  upon  the  framers  of  hypotheses, 
has  scarcely  met  our  eye  among  all  the  extravagancies  of  learned 
speculation. 

In  letters  19,  20.  28,  29.  31.  we  find  a  reference  made  to  a 
plan  which  Mr.  Wakefield  had  in  contemplation  for  a  new  Greek 
and  English  Dictionary ;  and  it  seems  he  had  a  store  of  20,000 
words,  *<  words  good  and  true,''  found  in  no  common  lexicon,  to 
vindicate  his  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  scholars,  as  a  diligent  lexi- 
cographer.-—*^ One  day  with  another,"  says  he  in  p.  123.  <*  I  at 
least  add  twenty  from  my  reading,  for  months  together ;  some  ori- 
ginal words;  the  generality  compounds."  When  we  hear  after 
this  in  p.  179.  that  the  plan  of  his  lexicon  was  abandoned,  we  are 
naturallj  led  to  inquire  with  some  curiosity  into  whose  hands  the 
important  catalogue  of  foundling  words  was  consigned,  and  whe- 
ther the  public  are  ever  to  be  called  to  take  into  its  protection 
these  houseless  orphans.  Perhap,  however,  most  of  these  words 
existing  only  in  very  obscure  writers,  *^  common"  lexicographers 
have  preferred  the  loss  of  some  personal  character  for  accuracy, 
to  the  much  greater  public  inconvenience  of  overloaded  lexicons. 
The  uncommon,  and  such  are  generally  the  inferior,  authors  are 
perhaps  best  treated  with  annexed  glossslries  of  their  uncommon 
words ;  and  glossaries  of  that  kind  might  greatly  facilitate  philolo- 
gical research.  An  interesting  plan  is  quoted  in  p.  126.  by  Mr. 
FoX|  from  the  French  academicians,  for  a  chronological  lexicon ; 
or  a  lexicon  giving  an  account  of  words  b  their  original  and  after- 
wards their  adscititious  meanings,  successively  gained  from  vari* 
oos  authors,  arranged  in  chronological  order.  But  a  remark  of 
Mr.  Wakefield's,  in  p.  205.  on  the  ^'  learned  and  vigorous  express 
81008  of  Ennius  and  Lucilius,  and  the  old  Roman  comedians  and 
tragedians,  with  a  lamentation  over  their  words,  as  being  ^^  marked 
inelegant  and  of  suspicious  authority  in  dictionaries,"  makes  us 
suspect  that  pedantry  would  occasionally  have  triumphed  over 
eclMilarship,  and  thus  prevented  a  judicious  selection  or  exposition 
of  words  in  a  new  lexicon;  though  as  etymologists  we  quite  agree 
with  our  critic,  that  the  loss  of  the  old  Roman  poets,  from  the  light 
which  they  woidd  have  thrown  on  the  formation  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
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guage,  and  its  derivation  from  the  i^olian  Greek,  is  a  severe,  if  not 
the  severest  calamity  ever  sustained  by  philological  learning. 

Having  been  desirous  of  giving  our  readers  some  specimens  of 
the  critical  powers  of  these  two  eminent  correspondents,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  object  in  the  first  instance, 
that  we  mi^ht  not  have  afterwards  to  draw  on  an  exhausted 
palience  for  attention  to  such  dry  discussions.  But  we  find  in  this 
little  volume,  which  we  cannot  but  recomfnend  as  an  interesting 
work  to  the  classical  scholar,  the  exercise  of  considerable  literary 
taste,  as  well  as  of  critical  acumen. 

It  will  have  been  seen  already  from  Mr.  Wakefield's  summary 
sentence  on  '^  the  miserable  ditty  on  Ate"  in  Homer,  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  "  perfectly  agrees,'*  that  their  opinions  on  the  merit  of 
classic  authors  have  been  pretty  freely  expressed :  in  this  instance 
we  are  also  inclined  to  add,  unjustly :  for  the  ditty  on  Ate,  so  far 
fro.:i  making  out  satisfactorily  to  our  conviction  the  spuriousness 
of  that  p-ict  ijf  the  Iliad  which  contains  it,  carries  to  our  minds  a 
very  sutHrJent  internal  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  the  identical 
old  minstrel,  whose  very  existence  Mr.  Wakefield  attempts  to  dis- 
prove.    O.ir  critics  see.n  entirely  to  have  overlooked  its  singular 
agreement  with  another  passage  (II.  I.  500.)  where  the  very  same 
personage  is  introduced  under  a  similar  imagery,  and  in  an  address 
curiously  en:)u^h  rn:rle  to  the  same  Achilles  for  the  self-same  pur- 
pose of  bespeaking  his  favour.     Neither  can  we  see  any  thing  in 
the  use  of  such  an  apologue  in  either  place  at  all  abhorreDt,  either 
from  the  practice  of  Uoner  himself,*  or  from  the  custom  of  anti- 
quity in  general,  which  notoriously  dealt  in  that  artificial  and  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  addressing  the  understanding.    And  we  see  much 
art  in  the  adoption  of  this  "  miserable  ditty*'  on  the  part  of  Aga- 
memnon on  this  particular  occasion,  as  being  calculated  to  relieve 
him  frucn  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  tasks,  an  apologetical  ad- 
dress from  a  king  to  an  otfended  subject ;  and  as  being  likely  to 
raise,  instead  of  diminishing,  his  consequence  among  his  people, 
by  showing  him  to  have  been  a  sufferer  from  the  influence  of  the 
injurious  goddess  only  in  common  with  Jupiter  himself,  and,  in 
fact,  to  have  owed  his  passion  not  to  his  temper,  but  to  his  stars. 
See  lines  86,  87,  88.  ».  r.  x.  11.  r. 

We  must  also  venture  to  express  our  disagreement  with  Mr. 
Wakefield  in  his  sentence  on  a  poet  «)f  modern  date,  whose  name, 
however,  we  are  taught  in  no  dishonourable  way  to  associate  with 
that  of  Homer,  viz.  the  «  pleasing,  melancholy"  Cowper-  We 
had  heard  that  Mr.  Fox's  good  taste  led  him  to  a  great  adminu 
tion  of  that  poet;  and  in  letter  26.  we  find  the  following  testimony 

^1 "  Ho"»er,  who  has  constnietcd  tlie  noblcat  poem  that  was  ever  framed  from  the 
«raugc8i  iQatenHls,  abounds  with  allegory  and  mysterious  deacrintion.  He  often  in- 
troduces ideal  pcr«,nage8,"  &c.    Bryam^iAncieutMytholog7,vol.  1.    "^"™"^ 
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to  the  fact  from  his  own  pen :  **  Did  you,  who  are  such  a  hater  of 
war,  ever  read  the  lines  at  the  beginning  of  Cowper's  Task? 
There  are  few  things  in  our  language  superior  to  them,  in  my 
judgment.  He  is  a  fine  poet ;  and  has,  in  a  great  degree,  con- 
quered my  prejudices  to  blank  verse."  The  chilliog  answer  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  in  letter  27.  is  as  follows:  "  I  have,  occasionally, 
looked  into  Cowper,  though  I  possess  him  not.  He  appeared  to 
me  too  frequently  on  the  verge  of  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque ; 
but  he  deserves,  /  dare  sajfy  the  character  which  you  give  him: 
—but  surely  Milton  might  have  reconciled  you  to  blank  verse 
without  the  aid  of  Cowper."  To  this  Mr.  Fox  replies  by  some 
insmnations  against  Milton,  as  exhibiting  *'  a  want  of  flow  of  ease, 
of  what  the  painters  call  a  free  pencil."  And  Mr.  Wakefield  re- 
torts upon  Cowper,  p.  122.  <Mhat  of  all  the  miserable  versifica- 
tion in  blank  verse  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer  is  the  most 
miserable  he  had  yet  seen :"  referring  to  the  beginning  of  Odyssey 
X.  as  a  proof  of  his  position.  Now  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Warrington  schoolmaster,  that  one  of  the 
points  in  which  Cowper  has  signalized  himself  is  that  of  a  correct, 
and,  in  the  present  age,  most  meritorious  as  well  as  masterly  judg- 
ment in  English  versification.  Without  troubling  ourselves  at 
this  moment  to  turn  to  the  passage  in  question,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  ranking  it,  if  as  bad  as  it  is  represented,  amongst  the  ex- 
eepiionSf  perhaps  the  many  exceptions,  which  in  so  long  a  work 
as  an  entire  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  may  reasonably 
be  expected."^  But  we  have  some  reason  to  question  altogether 
the  rhythmical  ear  of  a  man  who  can  see  no  di£ference  between 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  virum  in  arma  virumque  cano, 
and  the  actual  rest  oh  the  correspondmg  long  syllable  in  vires* 
(Vide  p.  6.)  With  regard  to  Cowper's  translation  of  Homer  in 
general,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  a  work  much  underrated  by  modern 
•elf-erected  judges  of  poetry. 

Our  admiration  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  will  yield  to  that  of  no 
one  who  is  disposed  to  view  it  with  the  candour  of  critical  discri- 
mination. We  are  not  inclined  to  call  that  laboured  excellence  of 
thought  condensed  in  his  pithy  lines  by  the  pame  of  conceit,  nor 
to  proclaim  him  in  his  mellifluous  flow  of  classical  language  as 
tinder  any  counter-compact  against  simplicity^  like  Shadwell.  But 
as  a  model  of  poetry,  Pope,  we  venture  to  say,  is  dangerous:  as 
a  standard  of  taste,  defective.  We  are,  doubtless,  apt  to  be 
misled,  not  to  say  bewitched,  by  the  even,  but  monotonous  har- 
mony of  the  bard  of  Twickenham,  and  daz2led  by  the  close  array 

*  On  referring,  after  writing  th'ia,  to  tlie  passage  in  question*  ve  are  astomshed* 
perhaps  not  astonished,  to  find  it  as  correct,  harmoniouf,  and  elegant  a  specimen  of 
Covper*s  st^le  as  we  eould  wish  to  produce. 
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of  his  pointed  antitheses  and  shining  sentiments.  On  subjects  Hf* 
quiring  energetic  brevity,  or  majestic  strength,  his  style  is  admi- 
rable ;  and  there  is  doubtless  a  rigour,  richness,  harmony,  and 
pomp,  in  detached  passages  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  which 
the  corresponding  passages  of  Cowper  do  not  seem  to  reach,  or 
even  to  approach.  And  this  is  more  particularly  true  of  some  of 
the  fiercer  descriptions  of  battles,  or  the  more  affecting  scenes 
of  living  nature.  But  as  a  whole,  to  be  accompanied  throughout, 
to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  poet,  (a  just  one  who  can  give  T) 
to  interest  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  to  sustain  that  interest, 
to  please  with  all  possible  variety  of  correct  cadence  and  nicely- 
balanced  periods,  we  have  an  opinion,  it  may  be  a  peculiar  one, 
in  favour  of  Cowper's  blank  verse  translation,  even  beyond  that 
which  we  entertain  of  its  rhyming  and  splendid  rival,  considered 
merely  as  a  representative  of  Homer.  We  could  much  wish  for 
some  fair  opportunity  of  vindicating  more  fully  this  opinion ;  at 
present  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  generally  expressing  our 
surprise,  that  such  a  man  as  Wakefield  should  speak  as  he  does 
respecting  such  a  man  as  Cowper.  His  charge  of  a  perpetual 
propensity  to  the  ludicrous  and  burlesque  in  the  Task  seems  to 
us  a  most  unwarrantable  misrepresentation  of  that  most  elegant 
satire,  embellished  as  it  is  by  the  most  touching  sentiments,  moral 
and  religious.  And  we  must  look  somewhat  deeper  than  poetic 
taste,  in  a  mind  so  liberal^  so  imbued  with  sensibility  as  mat  t£ 
Mr.  Wakefield  is  by  his  admirers  stated  to  have  been,  Cht  tibis 
marked  indifference  to  a  writer  almost  excessive  in  his  attachment 
to  liberty,  and  for  pure  and  exquisite  sentiment  unrivalled  in  B!ii- 
glish  literature. 

In  letters  25,  26,  27.  we  find  a  high  coounendation  of  the  poet- 
ry of  Ovid,  whom  Mr.  Wakefield  does  not  hesitate  to  call  *<.the 
first  poet  of  all  antiquity,"  p.  83.  a  remark  to  which  Mr.  Fox 
replies,  by  professing  himself  a  great  admirer  of  that  poet^  ^  (o 
the  great  scandal  of  all  who  pique  themselves  upon  purity  of 
taste :"  but  he  still  ventures  to  prefer  *^  the  grand  and  spirited 
style  of  the  Iliad ;  the  true  nature  and  simplicity  of  the  Odyssey; 
the  poetical  languid  (^far  exceeding  that  of  all  other  poets  in  tfafe 
world)  of  the  Georgics ;  and  the  pathetic  strokes  in  the  iEneid.'' 
To  which  he  subjoins,  with  commendation,  a  reference  to  a  Sinn* 
larity  pointed  out  by  Wakefield  between  Ovid  and  Euripides. 
Mr.  Fox's  high  opinion  of  Ovid  has  an  air  of  Jess  intrepidity, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  backed  by  the  authority  of 
Milton,  whose  favourite  authors  were  Ovid  and  Euripides;  the 
Metamorphoses  of  the  former  he  is  said  to  have  had  nearly  by 
heart  A  good  comparison  is  instituted  between  Ovid  and  VLq^l 
by  Wakefield  in  p.  96,  97.  in  wliich,  however,  he  leases  wm¥ 
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what  coldij  the  single  superiority  of  magnificent  language  to 
Virgil. 

From  letter  29.  we  should  willingly,  if  we  had  time,  produce 
to  our  readers  the  critical  remarks  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  on  the  minor 
Greek  poets ;  but  must  content  ourselves  with  generally  referring 
the  curious  on  these  interesting  topics  to  very  sensible  and  dis- 
criminating observations  on  the  works  of  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
Aratus,  Nicander,  Dionysius,  Periegetes,  Oppian,  Nonnus,  and 
the  obscure  but  classic  and  highly  finished  Lycophron,  dispersed 
over  Mr.  Wakefield's  share  in  this  correspondence.  We  could 
with  pleasure  also  give  some  of  Mr.  Fox  s  just  and  scholar-like 
observations  scattered  up  and  down  these  letters,  particularly 
those  in  letter  53.  upon  the  pathetic  in  the  i^eid.  But  it  may 
be  a  matter  of  mere  curiosity  to  our  readers  to  see  one  or  two 
quotations  from  Mr.  Fox  of  a  more  general  nature,  by  which 
they  may  be  able  to  fix  the  standard  of  his  scholarship  from  his 
own  moRh. 

^'  I  am  at  present,"  says  he  in  letter  7.  **  rather  engaged  in 
reading  Greek ;  as  it  is  my  wish  to  recover  at  least,  if  not  to  im« 

Erove,^y  former  acquaintance  (which  was  but  slight)  with  that 
inguage."  Of  old  editions  and  MSS.  he  professes  himself 
*^  uncommonly  ignorant,  never  having  read  Homer  in  any  other 
editions  than  the  Glasgow  and  Clarke's."  And  in  letter  28.  we  find 
the  following  confession,  which  we  freely  confess  we  equally  ad- 
mire for  its  frankness  and  good  sense. 

*^  I  wish  to  read  some  more,  if  not  all,  of  the  Greek  poets,  before 
I  begin  with  those  Latin  ones  that  you  recommend ;  especially  as  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  Valerius  Flaccus  (one  of  them)  is  in  some 
degree  an  imitator  of  Apoilooius  Rbodius.  Of  him,  or  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  I  uever  read  any ;  and  of  Statins  but  little.  Indeed,  as,  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  my  life,  the  reading  of  the  classics  has  been 
ouly  an  amusement,  and  not  a  study,  I  know  but  Uttle  of  them  beyond 
the  woriLs  of  those  who  are  generally  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  to  which 
I  have  always  more  or  less  attended,  ^ud  with  which  I  have  always 
been  as  well  acquainted  as  most  idle  men,  if  not  better.  My  pracdce 
has  generally  been  '  multum  potius  qu&m  muftqs  tegere.'  Of  late 
years,  it  is  true,  that  I  have  read  with  more  critical  attention,  and 
made  it  more  of  a  study;  but  my  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  the  Greek  language,  aud  its  writers ;  so  that  in  the  I^n  I  hftve 
a  great  deal  still  to  read :  and  I  find  that  it  b  a  pleasure  which  grows 
upon  me  every  day.**  Page  110,  111. 

If  these  concessions  forbid  us  to  place  Mr.  Fox  among  the 
first  scholars  of  the  kingdom,  which  we  understand  some  of  his 
friends  have  injudiciously  done,  they  still,  in  conjunction  with 
the  many  sound  and  sensible  observations^  critical  as  well  as  $enr 
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iimentalj  which  accompany  them,  prove  hira  to  have  had  a  high 
relish,  and  even  we  would  say  with  his  panegyrist  Parr,  "an  ex- 
quisite taste,  for  the  most  celebrated  authors  in  Greek  and  Latin :'' 
they  show  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  a  tenacious  memory* 
and  the  power  of  readily  applying  his  acquired  knowledge ;  to- 
j;ether  with  much  philological  precision,  when  disposed  to  put 
forth  (which  he  appears  often  to  have  been)  the  vigour  of  his 
strong,  native  sense  in  considering  "  the  structure  of  sentences, 
the  etymology  of  words,  the  import  of  particles,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  syllables."     In  short,  he  had  a  mind  to  relish  and  improve 
a  literary  retirement :  his  disappointments  in  public  life  did  not 
leave  him,  as  they  have  left  many  a  statesman,  without  resource ; 
and  in  the  alternate  and  gratifying  exercise  of  a  vigorous  judg* 
ment  and  vivid  imagination,  he  could  forget  the  feelings  which 
first  banished  him  to  St.  Anne's  Hill ;  and  could  indulge  the 
playful  recreations  of  poetry  and  criticism  as  a  happy  exchange 
lor  the  turbid  and  precarious  visbns  of  a  rash,  political  Vtibition. 
On  subjects  of  a  still  higher  and  more  interesting  natnre  these 
letters  afford  us  few  or  no  specimens  of  Mr.  Fox's  views ;  ex* 
ccpting  a  faint  prayer  of  humanity  on  "  the  turn  affairs  had  taken 
in  Italy — God  send  it  may  lead  to  a  peace:'*  (p.  162.)  and  a 
lamentation  over  the   time  lost  in  benefiting  the  world  by  an 
historical  undertaking  of  which   we  know  the  result. — *^  I  shall 
grudge  very  much  the  time  it  takes  away  from  my  attention  to 
poetry  and  ancient  literature,  which  are  studies  far  more  suitable 
to  my  taste."  (P.  !  69.)     We  have  scarcely  a  hint  of  Mr.  FoxV 
proficiency  in  those  feelings  and  those  arts  which,  above  all  others, 
tend  to  improve,  exalt,  and  bless  the  human  race.    Unfortunately, 
too  nuich  is  to  be  gathered  from  this  portentous  silence — Dum 
tacety  clainal.     It  calls  us  to  the  contemplation  of  ^Mhat  some- 
thing still"  defective  in  the  utmost  plenitude  of  Mr.  Fox's  mind; 
a  void,  a  dreary  waste,  pervading  all  its  moral  part;  a  pining  want 
of  proper  culture ;  a  pernicious  crop  of  sickly  fruits,  seeming,  as 
it  were,  to  echo  cheerless  to  the  wind.     C^est  un  bd  edtficefUUtU, 
il  y  manque  la  chaptUe^  said  a  lady  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  when  boast* 
ing  of  his  history.  .  Can  any  other  sentiment  arise  in  the  mind  of 
him  who  contemplates  with  the  eye   of  truth  the  hollow  fabric 
raised  by  fame  and  Dr.  Parr  to  Mr.  Fox's  memory  ?  The  stately 
form,  the  rich  materials,  and  spacious  groundwork  of  this  fabric 
lead  us,  indeed,  to  feelings  of  no  common  regret  for  the  defi* 
ciency  within  :  and  deeply  must  we  reprobate  that  system  of  edu* 
cation  which  in  his  early  youth  marked  out  no  line,  laid  no  founda* 
tion  stone,  for  supplying  the  important  piirt.     Perhaps  in  a  mind 
less  original  and  commanding  than  Mr.  Fox's,  we  readily  accept 
education,  if  studied  to  misleail,  deprave,  intoxicate  the  boy,  an 
9»ome  excuse,  or  at  least  palliation,  for  the  failures  of  the  man*    If 
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Mr.  Fox's  superior  powers  failed  of  educing  these  higher  pria- 
ciples,  apparently  so  congenial  to  them,  we  are  only  so  far  dis- 
posed  to  excuse  him,  upon  any  plea,  as  we  believe  great  faculties 
to  imply  great  temptations ;  and  upon  the  plea  of  education  in  par- 
ticular, only  as  far  as  we  generally  observe  less  leisure  and  incli* 
nation  to  be  left  in  after  life,  in  proportion  to  the  talents  spoiled 
by  fashion  or  ambition,  for  redressing  early  errors,  and  changing 
the  first  direction. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  observe  that  characteristic  traits  of 
Mr.  Wakefield  also  abound  in  these  letters.  His  powers  as  a 
scholar  and  a  critic  have  been  already  appreciated  with  so  much 
accuracy  by  his  kindred  tribe  as  not  to  need  further  illustration : 
his  fame  has,  doubtless,  been  much  injured  in  this  department 
through  the  influence  of  his  known  literary  rashness  and  over- 
weenmg  self-conceit.  The  humiliating  concessions  respecting 
his  own  Silva  Critica,  as  containing  ''  plurima,  quae  sint  juveniti- 
ter  temeraria,  gur^itr^tAvvo-A  prorsus,  et  homine  critico  indigna,^ 
might  have  well  been  anticipated  from  the  following  passage  in 
his  own  life. 

*'  It  always  appeared  to  my  mind  not  only  a  violation  of  truth,  but 
an  act  of  ingratitude  to  the  '  Giver  of  every  good  gift,'  to  dissemble 
or  disparage  those  qualifications  wlucli  I  was  conscious  of  possessing; 
and  I  esteemed  it  not  folly  ooly  but  a  fraud — to  bestow  on  ordioary 
proficients  iu  learning  and  virtue  such  coronieudatious  as  were  only 
due  to  the  genuine  possessors  of  those  valuable  acquisitions.  These 
dispositions,  unconnected  or  unimpaired,  as  best  pleases  the  reader's 
taste,  have  accompanied  me  through  life;  these  domineer  in  my  con<^ 
stitution  to  this  very  hour,"  &c. 

That  they  did  so,  we  have  more  than  one  melancholy  proof  in 
the  present  letters.  It  grieves  us,  but  for  example's  sake,  to  drag 
to  light  against  our  departed  scholar  *^  his  frailty  from  its  dread 
abode/'  by* quoting  such  passages  as  the  following:  ^^ I  knew  my 
Lucretius  must  make  its  way  in  time  against  all  personal  and  po* 
litical  opposition,  especially  when  known  on  the  continent'* 
Speaking  of  a  critical  nicety  which  Dr.  Parr  had  id  conversation 
deemed  inadmissible,  "  I  made  no  reply,"  says  our  self-compla« 
cent  critic,  */  but  concluded  it  to  have  been  unobserved  by  all 
readers  but  myself i""^    ^'Excuse  me,"  says  he,  m  another 

*  A  more  innoeeDt  and  iiiterestinjif  agreement  between  Mr.  Wakefield's  delinet* 
lioni  of  himself  in  his  life  and  in  |hesc  letters  appears  in  the  foUowing  passages:—" 
*'  At  college— a  su*ai;ge  fastidioasness,  for  which  1  never  coald  account,  oecauonally 
took  a  bcwildflring  possession  of  my  faculties.  This  impediment  commonly  re- 
curred in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  I  was  so  enamoured  of  rambling  in  the  opem 
air  that  not  even  emulation  itself  could  chain  me  to  my  books."    Vol.  L  p.  87. 

"  My  appetite,*'  says  he>  near  ten  years  after,  in  letter  39.  dated  Dorehestcr  gaol, 
(poor  fellow !)  **  my  appetite  is  apt' to  flag  with  the  hilarity  cf  Um  seMOki  and  the 
tempting  appearances  of  nature;  ao  that  I  should  nnt  much  ol^jeet  to  a  UlMration  lit 
this  time  with  Lord  Thamet  and  lyf  r.  Ferguson  !** 
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letter,  *^  if  I  appear  positive  ;  it  is  only  in  the  expression,  which 
one  acquires  froui  (he  study  of  mathematics ;  where,  after  construct- 
ing; the  figure,  it  is  usual  to  add,  *  I  say^  the  triangle  so  and  so  i» 
the  triangle  required  ! !'  " 

We  turn  from  this  bold  avowal  of  a  frailty,  surely  in  Mr. 
Wake6eld,  at  least,  productive  of  most  pitiable  consequences,  to 
appearances  of  a  more  engaging  nature^ 

Ou  hearing  of  an  accident  which  had  befallen  Mr.  Fox  in  taking 
the  amusement  of  shooting,  his  humanity  suddenly  displays  itself 
in  the  following  undisguised  .avowal  of  his  sentiments,  in  letter  23. 
After  an  elegant  quotation  from  Cicero,  he  proceeds—- 

''  Am  I,  Sir,  iudeceuily  presumptuous  and  free,  am  I  guilty  of  a  too 
dictatorial  officiousoess,  iu  pronouuciog  those  pleasures  to  misbecome 
a  man  of  letters,  which  consist  iu  luangUng,  maiming,  and  depriving  of 
that  invaluable  and  irretrievable  blessing,  its  existence,  an  inofTeiisive 
pensioner  on  the  universal  bounties  of  the  common  feeder  and  protector 
ef  all  his  offspring  1^" 

The  answer  of  Mr.  FoX  is  what  his  less  tender  nerves  and  less 
scrupulous  conscience  might  have  led  us  to  expect— 

*'  That — if  to  kill  tame  animals,  with  whom  one  has  a  sort  of  ac- 
ijuaintauce,  is  lawful,  it  is  still  less  repugnant  to  one's  feelings  to  kill 
wild  animals ;  but  tlien,  to  make  a  pastune  of  it-«there  is  sometfaiat  to 
be  said  upon  this  head— I  admit  it  to  be  a  questionable  subject ;  at  aU 
evttiLSy  it  is  a  very  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise  /" 

What  a  deal  of  trouble  would  this  concluding  ^'  ratio  sofficiens'* 
for  **  questionable"  practices  have  saved  laborious  casutsls,  and 
their  old  fashioned,  purblind,  limping,  followers!*  Mr.  Wake- 
field is  not,  however,  to  be  so  put  off;  but  rejoins  on  his  |;reoii- 
coated,  gaitered  correspondent,  ^'  that  the  question  of  animal  food 
has  no  more  to  do  with  rural  sports  than  capital  punishments  witb 
racks  and  tortures ;"  he  asks  if  it  is  *^  philosophical  and  homane 
to  leave  numbers  of  animals  to  perish  by  pain  and  hunger,  or  to 
occasion  the  femainder  of  their  lives  to  be  periloiis  and  miserable  V^ 
And  as  to  huniingi  he  roundly  tells  Mr.  Fox  ^  that  it  is  the  most 
irrational  and  degrading  spectacle  in  the  world,  and  an  admirable 
prolusion  to  those  delectable  operations  which  are  transacting  io 
Holland  and  elsewhere.'^  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  next  letter,  declines 
the  controversy,  by  gently  throwing  before  him  the  shield  oC 

*  We  U<uit  this  mode  of  reasoning;  wms  not  in  Mr.  Fox's  punricw  wben  he  veff  ri,  m 
letter  10.  to  literature— us  tiie  greatest  advantaee  in  troublous  timet  (nextt9  ag^9ii 
eoiiitcience)  which  ooe  uuui  can  have  o?er  tnother. 
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"^  authority  and  precedent,  rather  than  argument ;  of  etcuse,  ra- 
ther than  of  justification."  * 

We  could  have  wished  to  see  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  had  evidently 
here  the  right  of  the  argument,  and  was  so  eminently  ^'  dis- 
dainful of  danger"  on  all  occasions  in  maintaining  that  right, 
equally  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  correspondent  on  Igpie 
more  material  points.  We  could  have  wished  him,  at  least,  as  a 
professed  christian,  knowing  his  many  not  to  have  referred  Mr. 
Fox,  with  unqualified  and  unbounded  praise,  to  his  favourite  Lu- 
cretius, and  recommended  it  to  his  perusal,  particularly  the  termi- 
nation of  the  third  book,  (letter  5.)  of  whicn  we  are  bold  to  say, 
the  chi^  merit  is  not  its  being  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  hur 
crdian  grandiioqtientiay  but  its  being  the  most  calm  and  capti- 
vating statement  of  the  atheist's  remedies  against  the  fear  of  death 
that,  perhaps,  ever  was  penned ;  this  praise,  of  coarse,  Mr.  Fox 
echoes  back  in  the  same  accents,  and  ^*  declares  the  end  of  the 
third  book  to  be  perfectly  in  his  memory,  and  worthy  of  all  that 
Mr.  Wakefield  Imd  said  of  it."  Equally  inappropriate  do  we 
think  was  the  act  of  ^<  damning  with  faint  praise,"  in  letter  56.  the 
noble  and  immortal  labours  of  Tertullian  in  tlie  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  more  than  inappropriate,  not  to  say  profane,  is  the 
application  of  a  scriptural  test  of  virtue  to  Mr.  Fox's  merits,  in 
letter  14.  <*I  am  glad  I  can  congratulate  you  on  escaping  the 
ioaiispicious  omen  of  the  scriptures,  'wo!  unto  you  when  all 
men  speak  well  of  you.' "  Measured  by  this  test,  certainly  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  minority  will  ever  stand  high  in  the  records  of  fame ; 
and  our  condemnation  of  Mr.  Wakefield  in  adopting  it  may  not 
be  so  complete  from  reflecting  that  (in  the  feelings  of  a  universal 
charity^  doubtless)  he  has  taken  abundant  care  that  the  defenders 
of  church  and  state,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox's  views,  should  not 
be  wanting  in  that  same  test  of  their  claims  on  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  mankind. 

The  general  result  of  our  perusal  of  this  small,  but,  on  the 
whole,  interesting  volume,  as  well  as  of  our  reflection  on  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  respective  writers,  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  last  words.  The  statesman  leaves  on  our  minds  the  impres- 
sion of  a  person  possessed  of  a  calm  and  dispassbnate  mind, 
carefully  examinbg  its  own  operations,  weighing  its  opinions,  sug- 
gesting with  a  diffidence,  apparently  unaffected,  the  results  of  a 
mature  and  penetrating  juogment,  and  even  in  a  great  political 
measure  (that  of  returning,  after  his  secession,  to  parliament)  pro* 
fessing  to  have  been  guided  by  the  sentiments  of  others.*  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  the  self-important  scholar  verifying  to  the 
close  of  life  that  justly  earned  and  too  applicable  epithet ;  equally 

*  Tide  p.  1^ 
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vehement  and  authoritative  in  maintaining  the  most  ancient  and 
most  novel  doctrines,  the  moat  certain  facts,  and  most  questionable 
hypotheses ;  and  demanding,  in  truth,  a  homage  to  his  opinions 
which  others  might  have  bUished  to  receive  unasked.  Hoiv 
much  does  the  glance  of  an  unavailing  regret  increase  our  chagrin 
wh4|»  it  supposes  the  picture  reversed ! — when  it  imagines  the 
former  character  drawing  from  the  resources  of  his  own  great 
mmd  alone,  Jho^e  resolutions  and  plans  of  actions  which  might 
have  made  him  the  reformer  and  guide,  instead  of  being  the  dupe 
and  the  tool,  of  a  weak  but  domineering  party ;  and  to  have  seen 
the  other  throwing  up  those  reins  of  proud  independence,  which 
every  stage  of  life  proved  him  less  and  less  fit  to  hold ;  and  under 
the  prudent  guidance  of  some  experienced  director  of  his  course 
illuminating  with  his  rays  that  world,  which  he  well  nigh  set  ob 
fire  like  Phteton,  by  his  presumptuous  indiscretion. 

Again,  we  see,  with  some  mixture  of  pleasing  emotion,  an  ap« 
parent  frankness,  sincerity,  and  warmth  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wakefield,  which  we  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  expressions  of 
his  correspondent.  Mr.  Fox,  guarded,  shrewd,  and  self-possessed, 
like  a  true  man  of  the.world,  discerning  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  the  other,  adapting  himself  to  them,  and  evidently  as  eonfented 
with  the  easy  enjoyment  of  a  literary  correspondence  with  his 
friend  in  gaol  as  with  his  friend  at  home-^Mr.  Fox,  we  must  tay, 
seems  to  us  to  have  wanted,  or  to  have  worn  away,  many  of  those 
noble  and  tender  sensibilities,  of  which  the  undue  and  unrestrmined 
indulgence  so  much  misled  Mr.  Wakefield ;  but  which,  in  mislead* 
ing  him,  made  him  no  less  an  object  of  pity  to  the  feeling,  and  re« 
gret  to  the  reflecting,  than  one  of  caution  to  the  wise,  and  of  terror 
to  the  peaceful. 

In  both  characters  we  see  instanced  the  lamentable  operation  of 
bine  or  defective  principles.  We  see  these  two  men,  confessedly 
in  one  of  the  most  important  crises  which  their  country  had  ever 
experienced,  more  intent  on  settling  the  final  ?  and  the  JEoUc 
digamma,  or  the  precedence  of  Ovid  and  Virgil*  than  on  those 
portentous  events  which,  in  public,  they  represented  as  involving 
every  thing  important  to  the  highest  interests  of  man.  In  Mr. 
Fox's  correspondence  we  see  little  or  no  zeal  expressed  for  right 
opinions  on  the  constitution  of  that  country  of  whose  cause  be  was 
the  patriotic  defender;  in  that  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  letters  we  per* 
ceive  as  little  attention  to  the  cause  of  a  religion  of  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  at  once  the  preacher  and  reformer.  They  had, 
evidently,  much  to  learn  on  these  points,  each  respectively  of  the 
other.  Though  it  was  the  misfortune,  or  rather  fault,  of  both  to 
believe  but  little,  yet  each  believed  something  in  his  peculiar  pro* 
yince  which  we  have  reason  to  fear  was  not  admitted  by  the  other. 
Mr*  FoZ|  it  is  true,  did  not  systematically  scoff  at  revelation,  (he 
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was  too  wise,)  nor  did  Mr.  Wakefield  openly  proclaim  anarchy  and 
regicide ;  he  was  too  decent;  yet  had  each  used  the  opportunity 
he  possessed  for  the  improvement  of  the  other,  we  might  have 
been  relieved  from  many  apprehensions  as  to  what  were  really  the 
views  of  both ;  and  some  proofs,  let  us  indulge  the  hope,  might 
have  been  added,  to  the  very  few  hithertq^produced  by  their  re- 
spective friends,  of  the  social  virtue  of  a  Wakefield  and  the  chris- 
tian belief  of  a  Fox. 


Essays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasures  received  from  Literary 
Composition.     {Continued from  page  370.  vol.  3.) 

[From  the  Eeleetie  Reviev.] 

THE  sixth  essay  is  on  melancholy. 

"  There  is  (says  the  essayist)  a  wonderful  propensity  in  the  human 
mind  to  seek  for  pleasure  among  the  sources  of  pain.  We  have  a  de- 
light in  the  compositions  which  agitate  with  terror,  and  fondly  return 
to  the  tale  of  sorrow.  Nor  are  we  attracted  merely  by  the  fears  or 
calamities  of  others ;  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  are  pleased  with 
the  passages  which  raise  our  melancholy  on  our  own  account.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  those  passages  (and  there  are  none  more  popular) 
which  give  striking  descriptions  of  the  evils  of  life,  of  those  evils  to 
which  we  find  ourselves  every  moment  exposed."  P.  175.  •*  Ho- 
race frequently  reminds  us  how  soon  the  joys  of  this  life  pass  away, 
and  how  soon  we  must  part  with  every  object  of  attachment;  yet  these 
are  some  of  the  verses  which  we  are  aptest  to  commit  to  memory,  and 
fondest  of  repeating.'*    P.  1 76. 

In  the  first  place,  when  the  mind  is  depressed  by  misfortune,  it 
cannot  bear  the  images  of  gayety ;  just  as  the  eye,  when  long 
used  to  darkness,  shrinks  from  the  cheerful  sunshine.  It  takes 
refuge  then  in  such  poetry  as  is  accordant  to  its  present  feelings, 
in  descriptions,  and  sometimes  exaggerated  ones,  of  the  miseries 
of  life.  In  the  next  place,  as  the  author  observes,  melancholy 
thoughts  are  frequently  conversant  with  what  have  been  our 
happiest  hours. 

"  In  the  recollection  of  joys  that  are  past,  which  is  the  kind  of  me- 
lanci)oly  that  we  are  the  fondest  to  indulge,  the  conception  of  these 
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joys  renews  io  some  degree  the  sensatioos  of  our  happier  days,  aod  re- 
lieves with  its  brighter  colouring  the  gloom  of  sorrow."  ..P.  181. 

After  ally  melancholj  is  frequently  a  disease,  and  frequently  aa 
afTectation.  There  is  little  of  it  in  the  robuster  geniuses,  in  Mil- 
ton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Homer;  Pope  and  Horace  have  more 
of  it;  but  the  most  exquisitely  melancholy  personages  are  the 
contributors  to  the  magazines,  the  Lauras,  and  Annas,  and  Rog^bb  ; 
gentle  souls,  whose  very  breathing  is  a  sigh,  who  walk  out— per- 
haps we  ought  to  say  stray  or  wander  forth— with  a  handkerchief 
in  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other,  and  weep,  and  moani  and 
indite  most  lamentable  ditties  upon  every  thing  that  ever  was,  is, 
or  can,  or  shall  be. 

We  are  glad  to  relieve  a  little  the  tediousness  of  critical  discus- 
sion by  a  pretty  long  extract  from  the  next  essay,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  tender  afiections. 

'<  I  know  not,  for  instance,  if  any  representation  can  either  awakea 
more  delightful  emotions,  or  raise  us  higher  above  selfish  and  ungene- 
rous feelings,  than  the  following  relation,  which  deserves  so  well  to  be 
recorded,  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex,  and  the  instruction  of  oars.  It 
is  taken  from  General  Bur^oy  ne's  State  of  the  Expedition  into  Canada^ 
during  the  campaigns  of  1776  and  1777.  On  the  march  of  the  10th 
of  September,  1777,  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  the  wife  of  Major  Ack- 
land,  of  the  grenadiers,  had  been  directed  by  her  husband  to  follow 
the  route  of  the  artillery  and  baggage,  which  was  not  exposed,  his  own 
party  being  liable  to  action  at  every  step.  The  relation  is  continued 
by  Genersd  Burgoyne  in  these  words : 

^* '  At  the  time  the  action  began,  she  found  herself  near  a  small  uuin- 
habited  hut,  where  she  alighted.  When  it  was  found  the  action  was 
becoming  general  and  bloody,  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital  took  pos- 
session of  the  same  place,  as  the  most  convenient  for  the  first  care  of  tlie 
wounded.  Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing  of  one  continued  lire  of 
cannon  and  musketry  for  some  hours  together,  with  the  presumption, 
from  the  post  of  her  husband  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  that  he 
was  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  action.  She  had  tliree  female 
companions,  the  Baroness  of  Reidesel,  and  the  wives  of  two  British 
officers,  Major  Hamage  and  Lieutenant  Reynell ;  but,  in  the  event, 
their  presence  served  but  little  for  comfort.  Major  Hamage  was  soon 
brought  to  the  surgeons  very  badly  wounded ;  and  a  little  while  after 
came  intelligence  that  Lieutenant  Reynell  was  shot  dead.  Imagioft- 
tion  will  want  no  helps  to  figure;  the  state  of  the  whole  group. 

"  '  From  the  date  of  that  action  to  the  7th  of  October,  Lady  Harriet, 
with  her  usual  serenity,  stood  prepared  for  new  trials.  And  it  was  her 
lot  that  their  severity  increased  with  their  numbers.  She  was  again 
exposed  to  the  hearing  of  the  whole  action,  and  at  last  received  the 
shock  of  her  individual  misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
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general  calamity;  the  troops  \fere  defeated,  and  Major  Acklaod,  des- 
perately wounded,  was  a  prisoner. 

"  '  The  day  of  the  8th  was  passed  by  Lady  Harriet  and  her  compa- 
nions in  common  anxiety ;  not  a  tent  or  a  shed  beinfl;  standing,  except 
what  belonged  to  the  hospital,  their  refuge  was  among  the  wounded 
and  the  dying. 

"  '  1  soon  received  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet,  submitting  to  my 
decision  a  proposal  (and  expressing  an  earnest  solicitude  to  execute  it, 
if  not  interfering  with  my  designs)  of  passing  to  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
my, and  requesting  General  Gates's  permission  to  attend  her  husband. 

**  •  1  hough  I  was  ready  to  believe  (for  I  had  experienced)  that  pa- 
tience and  iortltude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as 
every  virtue,  under  the  most  tender  forms,  1  was  astonished  at  this 
proposal.  After  so  long  an  agitation  of  gpirits,  exhausted  not  only  for 
want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  for  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains  for 
twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  un- 
dertaking as  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy,  probably  in  the  night, 
and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might  fall  into,  appeared  an  effort 
above  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give  was  small 
indeed;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer  her;  but  I  was  told  she 
had  found,  from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty 
water.  All  I  could  furnish  to  her  was  an  open  boat,  and  a  few  lines, 
written  upon  dirty  and  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates,  recommending  her 
to  his  protection. 

'' '  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  to  the  artillery,  readily  undertook 
to  accompany  her,  and  with  one  female  servant,  and  the  major's 
valet  de  chambre,  (who  had  a  ball,  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
action,  then  in  his  shoulder,)  she  rowed  down  the  river  to  meet  the 
enemy.  But  her  distresses  were  not  yet  to  end.  The  night  was 
advanced  before  the  boat  reached  the  enemy's  outposts,  and  the  sen- 
tinel would  not  let  it  pass,  nor  even  come  to  shore.  In  vain  Mr. 
Brudenell  offered  the  flag  of  truce,  and  represented  the  state  of  the 
extraordinary  passenger.  The  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  and 
punctilious  to  their  orders,  threatened  to  fire  into  the  boat,  if  they 
stirred  before  daylight.  Her  anxiety  and  sufferings  were  thus  pro- 
tracted through  seven  or  eight  dark  and  cold  hours ;  and  her  reflec- 
tions upon  that  first  reception  could  not  give  her  very  encouraging 
ideas  of  the  treatment  she  was  afterwards  to  expect.  But  it  is  due 
to  justice,  as  the  close  of  this  adventure,  to  say,  that  she  was  received 
and  accommodated  by  General  Gates,  with  all  the  humanity  and 
respect,  that  her  rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved.' "  F- 
229—233. 

We  come,  in  the  eighth  Essay,  to  a  subject,  than  which,  says 
the  author,  "few  speculative  subjects  have  occasioned  greater 
perplexity" — ^beauty.  "  We  speak,"  says  he,  "  of  a  beautiful 
wo^ian,  and  a  beautiful  tree ;  a  beautiful  building,  and  a  beautiful 
piece  of  music;  a  beautiful  poem,  and  a  beautiful  theorem." 
Wc  do  so ;   and  all  the  perplexity  arises,  as  it  appears  to  up? 
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from  our  applying  the  word  becndiful  to  objects  which  affect  m 
with  very  different  feelings.  Let  us  endeavour  to  distioguish 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  our  senses  and  the  objects  of  nature  are  so 
adapted  one  to  the  other,  that  almost  every  thing  external  which 
we  contemplate  affords  us  pleasure,  sensual  pleasure.  The  thing 
which  thus  pleases  we  call  beautiful,  though,  perhaps,  coouuoq 
conversation  has  limited  that  term  to  the  objects  of  sight.  Of 
this  pleasure,  be  it  observed,  we  can  g;ive  no  account.  We  are 
pleased,  we  know  not  why.  The  Deity  has  so  willed  it;  it  is  a 
proof  of  his  goodness  that  he  has.  Thus,  almost  all  the  colourSf 
and  all  the  combinations  of  them  which  we  meet  with  in  nature, 
are  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the 
fortnsj  whether  the  soft  and  waving  outline  of  hills  and  meadows, 
or  the  angularities  of  rocks  and  trees.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more 
idle  than  to  inquire  further  into  the  matter ;  and  nothing  more  un- 
founded  than  the  distinction  which  Mr.  Price  has  endeavoured  to 
institute  between  the  beautiful  and  the  picturesque. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  and  the  reasoning  powers, 
every  one  knows  bow  distressing  are  confusion  and  perplexity, 
and  how  agreeable,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  have  the  steps  of  a 
proposition  laid  down  in  a  regular,  clear,  intelligible  'train.     The 

Eleasure  thus  received  is,  to  our  minds,  of  a  perfectly  different 
ind  from  that  received  in  the  contemplation  of  external  nature • 
yet  we  describe  the  object  that  affords  it  as  beatUiful  ,*-— *^  we  speak 
of  a  beautiful  theorem.'*  That  the  beauty  consists  in  the  intelli- 
gibility of  every  step,  and  the  connected  order  of  the  whole,  will 
appear  from  analyzing  any  particular  theorem.  We  choose  the 
forty  ^seventh  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  as  one  with  which  manj 
4>f  our  readers  must  be  acquainted,  and  which  every  one  who  is  ao 
must  acknowledge  to  be  most  **  beautiful."  It  is  required,  theq, 
to  prove  that  the  squares  upon  the  sides  of  any  right-angled  trian- 
gle are,  together,  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  hypothenuae.  The 
squares  being  described,  and  three  lines  added  to  the  diagram,  we 
6nd  the  square  upon  the  hypothenuse  divided  into  two  parallelo- 
grams and  two  additional  triangles  formed.  By  the  help  of  former 
propositions  it  is  proved  that  the  two  triangles  are  equal,  that  the 
square  upon  one  side  of  the  original  triangle  is  double  of  one  of 
them,  and  one  of  the  parallelograms  into  which  the  square  upon 
the  hypothenuse  has  been  divided  double  of  the  other ;  and  it  is 
tlience  inferred  that  the  square  and  the  parallelogram  are  equaU 
In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  square  is  equal  to 
the  other  parallelogram ;  aud  it  is  inferred  that  the  two  squares  taken 
together  are  equal  to  the  two  parallelograms  taken  together,  thai  is, 
to  the  square  upon  the  hypothenuse.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  two 
(riungles  had  been  said  to  be  equal,  end  the  reader  referred  for  a 
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proof  to  some  future  proposition;  or  suppose  that  it  had  Dot  already 
been  proved  that  a  parallelogram  is  double  of  a  triangle  on  the  same 
base  and  between  the  same  parallels — and  the  author  had  stopt  short 
in  the  middle  of  his  theorem  to  prove  it,  or  had  thrown  the  proof  into 
a  note  ;  would  not  the  proposition  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty  ? 
The  understanding  would  be  distressed,  either  bj  taking  that  for 
granted  which  had  not  been  proved,  or  by  having  the  train  of  rea« 
soning  broken  in  upon  by  extraneous  proof. 

Most  persons  would  speak  of  geometry  as  more  '^  beautiful" 
than  any  algebraical  calculus.  Yet  they  lead,  perhaps,  exactly 
to  the  same  conclusion,  and  the  algebraical  calculus  by  an  infinitely 
speedier  process.  The  geometrician  walks,  the  algebraist  flies  in 
a  travelling  carriage  and  six.  But  then  the  understanding  is  as- 
sisted by  the  senses  in  geometry,  and,  moreover,  sees  the  meaning 
of  every  step  that  is  taken.  The  walker  sees  his  road  before 
him,  and  turns  to  the  right  or  left,  or  goes  straight  forward,  as  he 
judges  necessary ;  the  man  in  the  travelling  carriage  knows  he 
sbdii  be  taken  right,  draws  up  his  blinds,  falls  asleep,  and  finds 
himself,  after  a  time,  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  hardly  knowing 
how  he  got  there. 

We  ought  just  to  notice  that,  from  that  curiosity  providentially 
implanted  in  our  natures,  we  have  a  pleasure  in  arriving  at  any 
truth,  and  that  pleasure  is  the  greater  as  the  truth  is  more  exten- 
sive ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  truth  lie  very  remote,  there  is  a  pride 
and  a  pleasure  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  in  the  way  to  it.  And 
this  last  frequently  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  proposition. 
For  instance,  if  a  body  be  compelled  to  move  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
by  a  force  situated  in  one  of  the  focuses  of  the  ellipse,  we  can 
prove  that  the  intensity  of  this  force  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  it ;  we  can  prove  this  in  a  series  of 
steps,  each  one  as  well  grounded,  and  all  as  well  connected,  as  those 
in  the  theorem  of  Euclid,  above  given ;  moreover,  the  truth  is  of 
the  utmbst  importance,  and  of  an  application  as  extensive  as  the 

!)lanetary  system ;  and  further,  the  method  used  in  coming  at  it 
viz.  that  of  limiting  ratios)  is  so  subtle  as  to  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  pride  of  human  intellect  Reasoning  is  always  carried  on 
by  means  of  intermediate  ideas ;  in  reasoning  by  the  method  of 
prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  that  intermediate  idea  is  a  nonentity ; 
upon  all  these  three  grounds  we  pronounce  the  propositwa 
«  beautiful.'^ 

We  would  not  be  understood  to  mean,  by  these  examples,  that 
the  beauty  which  addresses  itself  to  the  understanding  is  limited 
to  mathematical  reasoning.  Moral  reasoning,  though  it  certainly 
does  not  admit  of  the  same  precision,  ia,  however,  in  its  degree, 
very  pleasing  to  the  mind.  W^e  know  of  no  specimen  of  moral 
reasoning,  of  which  the  steps  follow  one  another  more  connectedly^ 
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more  mathematically,  where  the  understanding  finds  itself  more  at 
ease,  or  takes  in  the  subject  more  readily  at  one  general  view, 
than  the  second  book  of  Palej's  Moral  Philosophy.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  incurable  defect  in  the  principle,  as  addressed  to 
{jBillible  creatures,  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

We  have  been  thus  long  (thus  tedious,  we  are  afraid)  upon  this 
subject,  not  because  of  its  connexion  with  essajs  on  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  but  to  show  how  utterly  unconnected  they  are, 
and  to  do  away,  in  some  measure,  the  perplexity  which  arises  from 
using  the  same  word  for  things  essentially  different. 

The  beauty  of  external  objects,  then,  and  the  beauty  of  a  the- 
orem, we  consider  as  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  latter  as  having  no 
place  in  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  But 
there  is  still  another  kind  of  beauty — that  which  addresses  itself 
to  the  moral  feelings.  To  a  good  man  the  exercise  of  the  tender 
affections,  ^'  comprehending  all  the  different  modifications  of  love, 
from  the  transient  good  will  which  we  feel  for  a  common  stranger, 
to  the  fondness  with  which  the  mother  watches  over  her  child  in 
distress,  or  which  unites  the  hearts  of  absent  lovers,"  is  most  de- 
lightful. The  husband  of  an  amiable  woman,  the  father  df  an  af- 
fectionate family,  the  man  who  can  look  up  witli  confidence  to  the 
friend  of  his  father  and  the  guardian  of  his  youth,  he  who  retains 
in  after-life  the  dear  companions  of  his  boyish  days,  or  who,  **  illus- 
triously lost"  to  the  world,  is  surrounded  in  his  native  village  by 
happy  tenants  and  retainers — these  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
enviable  of  mortal  men.  Our  feelings  are  thus  providentially 
regulated,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  Accordingly,  from 
the  sympathy  of  our  nature,  the  sight  of  such  objects — of  a  h^ppy 
family,  of  fast  friends,  of  a  kind  master  and  grateful  servants— is 
called  beautiful;  not,  indeed,  because  it  affects  us  at  all  in  a  similar 
way  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  still  less  with  the  beauties  of 
regular  and  accurate  demonstration,  (at  least,  we  can  discover  no 
such  similarity  in  our  own  feelings,)  but  simfrfy  because  it  confers 
a  pleasure,  a  calm  pleasure. 

Beauty,  then,  (in  the  common,  loose  sense  of  the  word,)  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  senses,  the  understanding,  or  the  moral  feel- 
ings. Poetical  beauty  speaks  to  the  imagination,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, to  the  senses  and  the  moral  feelings  through  the  medium  of 
the  imagination.  There  is  much  ambiguity  in  the  common  use 
of  the  expression,  ^'  pleasures  of  imi^ination."  The  pleasures  of 
sight  and  of  bearing  are  no  more  pleasures  of  imagination  than 
those  of  taste  and  smell :  the  delight  experienced  at  ^  rich  glow 
and  glorbus  colours  of  an  evening  sky,  or  the  music  of  the  spring, 
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is  as  merely  s&Mual  as  an  alderman's  at  a  turtle  feast,  or  a  car- 
man's at  a  quid  of  tobacco.  In  the  same  manner  the  pleasures  of 
imagination  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  received  imme- 
diately by  our  moral  sensibilities. 

The  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  those  received  from  the 
contemplation  of  objects  which  are  not  immediately  before  us, 
but  which  we  have  the  power  of  conjuring  up  to  ourselves.  For 
every  thing  in  nature  that,  when  present,  is  delightful  to  the  senses, 
we  can,  when  absent,  recall  vividly  to  our  minds,  and  receive  from 
the  image,  perhaps,  a  greater  pleasure  than  from  the  original. 
We  say  a  greater  pleasure,  for,  besides  that  there  seems  to  be 
something  pleasurable  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculty,  we  can,  by 
a  proper  selection  and  combination  of  really  existing  things, 
create  to  ourselves  more  agreeable  scenes  than  any,  perhaps,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  nature.  '<  When  we  look  at  a  landscape,  we 
can  fancy  a  thousand  additional  embellishments.  Mountains  lof" 
tier  and  more  picturesque ;  rivers  more  copious,  more  limpid,  and 
more  beautifully  winding ;  smoother  and  wider  lawns ;  valleys  more 
richly  diversiCed  ;  caverns  and  rocks  more  gloomy  and  more  stu- 
pendous ;  ruins  more  majestic ;  buildings  more  magnificent ;  oceans 
more  varied  with  islands,  more  splendid  with  shipping,  or  more 
a^tated  by  storm,  than  any  we  have  ever  seen,  it  is  easy  for  hu- 
man imagination  to  conceive."*^  The  same  may  be  said  of  that 
class  of  beautiful  objects  which  are  perceived  by  the  moral  feel- 
ings. "  It  is  easy  to  see,"  says  our  author  in  another  place,  how 
*^  the  imagination  may  conceive  a  race  of  mortals  far  more  amiable 
and  respectable  than  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  human 
creatures."  In  fact,  the  reader  has  only  to  call  to  mind  a  few  of 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  compare 
them  with  the  plain,  homely  beings  of  this  **  working-day  world," 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  remark. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  beauty  without  just  observing 
how  superior  the  pleasures  of  the  moral  feelings  are  to  those  of 
the  senses; — how  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  countenance 
is  the  beauty  of  expression ;  how  insipid  the  best  features  are,  if 
not  lighted  up  by  the  soul ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  how  pleasing 
good  temper  and  good  sense  will  sometimes  render  even  the 
plainest  face; — how  much  of  the  pleasure  received  from  the 
prospect  of  a  lovely  scene  arises  from  a  sympathy  with  the  ima- 
ginary beings  with  which  we  never  fail  to  people  it,  and  from  recol- 
lections somehow  associated  with  it; — and  bow  gladly  wc  turn 
from  the  description  of  mere  external  nature  to  that  of  human 

•  Beattie,  on  Poetry  and  ^Tu&io,  Part  I.  Chap.  ^- 
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actions  and  human  feelings,  from  the  ^^hesperian  fruit''  and  ^^ori* 
ental  pearl,"  and  <^  mazy  rUls  running  nectar,'*  to  the 


Godlike  erect." 
Thus  the  philosophical  poet, 


'^^  Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall» 


-**  Beauty  dwells. 


There  most  conspicuous,  e'en  in  outward  shape* 
Where  dawns  the  high  expression  of  a  mind." 


And  again, 


-'<  Is  aught  so  fair 


In  all  the  dewy  landscapes  of  the  spring 

In  the  bright  eye  of  Hesper  or  the  mom, 

In  nature's  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair 

As  virtuous  friendship ;  as  the  candid  blush 

Of  him  who  strives  with  fortune  to  be  just  ? 

The  graceful  tear  that  streams  for  other's  woes  ? 

Or  the  mild  majesty  of  private  life, 

Where  peace,"  &c. 

*'  Mind,  mind  alone,  (bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven  t) 

The  living  fountains  in  itself  contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime." 

Our  author  has  now  gone  through  the  sublime,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  beautiful:  there  is  still,  however,  a  large  class  oi  the  ob« 
jects  of  imagination,  and  of  literary  compositions,  left  unnoticed* 
The  last  essay  is  devoted  to  the  ludicrous.  The  essayist  adopts 
the  theory  of  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  maintains,  in  his  Reflections 
on  Laughter,  that  <'  the  ludicrous  consists  in  the  contrast  of  dig* 
nity  and  meanness,  whether  the  dignity  and  meanness  reside  both 
in  the  same  object,  or  in  different  objects  which  are  nearly  related 
to  each  other."  Against  this  theory,  our  readers  know,  Dr. 
Beattie  and  others  have  contended,  ^'  as  not  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive," maintaining,  that  the  ^^  ludicrous  results  from  incongniitj 
in  general,  or  from  some  unsuitableness,  or  want  of  relation  ia 
certain  respects,  among  objects  which  are  related  in  other  respects." 
"  Laughter,"  says  Beattie,  "arises  from  the  view  of  two  or  m(Mre 
inconsistent,  unsuitable,  or  incongruous  parts  or  circomatanceay 
considered  as  united  in  one  complex  object  or  assemblage,  or  as 
acquiring  a  sort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar  manaer  in 
which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them."  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
essay  before  us  is  taken  up  with  considering  the  cases  which  Dr. 
Beattie  has  stated  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Hutcheson. 
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We  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Beattle  made  his  case 
good ;  that  is,  that  he  produced  manj  things  conressedly  ludi> 
crous  in  which  the  incongruity  was  not  of  dij^nily  with  meanness.  ' 
As,  however,  we  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Dr.  Beattie's  own  theory, 
(for  we  do  not  by  any  means  think  that  laughter  almays  "  arises 
from  the  view  of  two  or  more  inconsistent,  unsuitable,  or  incoi^ 
gruous  parts  or  circumstances,")  we  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon 
this  dispute,  but  shall  just  take  occasion  to  state  what  occurs  to 
ourselves  upon  the  **  ludicrous." 

The  ludicrous  in  composition  may,  perhaps,  be  safely  divided 
into  wit  and  humour.  Humour  is  the  imitation  of  the  ridiculous 
in  human  character.  As  we  have  moral  feelings,  by  which  we  love 
or  admire  what  is  amiable  or  great  in  human  character,  and  by 
which  we  detest  the  more  gigantic  vices^  so  we  have  feelings  of 
ridicule,  also,  for  Ae  lesser  vices,  for  petty  meannesses,  and  all  in* 
fringements  of  what  the  French  call  the  petUes  morales.  This 
appears  to  have  been  Aristotle's  view  of  the  matter. 

We  are  aware  of  an  objection  to  this:  it  looks  like  making 
ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  But  our  feelings  were  given  us  at  our 
birth ;  they  are  applied  as  habit  and  education  dictate.  The  stream 
was  supplied  by  nature,  the  channel  is  cut  by  custom.  All  our 
feelings  are  perverted.  Admiration  is  no  more  the  test  of  truth  than 
ridicule.  We  as  frequently  admire  great  and  splendid  vices  as  we 
laugh  at  what  is  worthy  or  amiable.  These  feelings  might  be 
giren  us  for  useful  purposes,  and  yei  degraded,  as  in  their  present 
state,  as  often  do  harm  as  good.  Humour  addresses  itself  to  our 
perceptions  of  the  ridiculous— and,  accordingly,  we  shall  find  it 
engaged  in  portraying  and  exaggerating  these  said  little  blemishes 
and  foibles.  Let  us  turn  to  Moliere — an  author  who  has,  perhaps, 
taken  a  wider  range  here  than  any  other.  What  do  we  find  our- 
selves laughing  at  while  reading  Moliere  ?  At  the  meannesses  of 
avarice,  at  the  absurdities  of  pedantry,  and  affectation,  and  vanity, 
at  coxcombs,  and  clowns,  and  hypochondriacs.  If  Harpagon  had 
been  represented  as  oppressing  the  poor,  or  as  turning  away  from 
misery  without  relieving  it,  we  should  have  detested  him,  not 
laughed  at  him.  But  when  we  see  him  puflSng  out  the  candle 
ends,  lest  he  should  be  ruined,  stooping  in  a  violent  fit  of  passion 
to  pick  up  a  pin,  fumbling  about  the  hatUs-dt'Chausses  of  a  foot- 
man he  is  turning  off,  lest  he  should  carry  away  any  thing  with 
him^-his  avarice  is  then  ridiculous  only.  What  is  it  that  we 
laugh  at  in  the  **  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ?"  Ignorance  and  va- 
nity;—an  ignorance  which  education  has  made  us  consider  ^ 
ludicrous,  and  a  vanity  that  is  naturally  ridiculous.  '^  I  am  quite 
in  a  passion,"  says  he  to  his  master  of  philosophy,  '^  with  my  fa- 
ther and  mother  for  not  having  had  me  mstructed  in  the  sciences 
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when  I  was  young.''  **  You  are  quite  in  the  right,"  says  the 
other,  ^^  nam  sine  doctrina  vita  est  quasi  mortis  imago.  You  un* 
derstand  that  ?  of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  latin  ?"  O— 
yes ; — but — but— -make  as  if  I  were  not ;  explain  the  meaning  of 
that  to  me."     And  afterwards. 

'<  M.  Jourdain,  I  must  let  you  into  a  secret  You  must  know  I'm 
in  love  with  a  lady  of  quality,  and  1  want  you  to  help  me  in  compo- 
sing a  little  kind  of  a  billet-doux.     Thai  will  be  gallant,  you  know. 

^'  Master.  To  be  sure.  What,  would  you  have  this  billet-doux  in 
verse? 

*'  M,  Jourdain,     O,  no,  no;  no  verse. 

"  Master,  You  choose  plain  prose. 

**  M.  Jourdain.  No,  I  don't  choose  either  prose  or  verse. 

^'  Master.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other. 

*'  M.  Jourdain.  Why  must  it? 

^'  Master.  Because  we  can  only  express  ourselves  in  prose  or  verse. 

<'  M.  Jourdain.  What!  is  there  nothing  but  prose  and  verse  ? 

**  Master.  No,  Sir.  All  that  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all  that  is  not 
prosr  is  verse. 

'*  M.  Jourdain.  Why,  when  one  talks,  what  is  that  ? 

•*  Master.  Prose. 

^'  M.  Jourdain.  What !  when  I  tell  the  servant  to  bring  me  my 
nightcap  aud  slippers,  is  that  prose  ?"  &c. 

Away  goes  M.  Jourdain  with  the  grand  discovery  to  lys  wife 
and  maid  servant. 

''  M.  Jourdain.  You  speak  like  brute  beasts;  I'm  ashamed  of  your 
ignorauce.     I^or  iostatice,  do  you  know  what  that  is  you  are  saying? 

'•'•  Madame  Jourdain.  Yes,  I  know  that  what  I  am  saying  is  very 
well  said,  and  that  you  ought  to  think  of  living  after  another  fashion. 

^'  M.  Jourdain.  I'm  not  talking  of  that;  I  ask  you  what — ^what  those 
words  are  that  you  are  say  ing. 

''  Madame  Jourdain*  Very  sensible  words,  to  be  sure :  I  wish  your 
conduv  t  were  as  much  so. 

''  M.  Jourdain.  I  tell  you  I'm  not  talking  of  that  What  I  ask 
you  is  this — this  that  I'm  saying,  what  I'm  saying  now  to  you,  what  is 
it? 

*'  Marlame  Jourdain.  Why,  nonsense. 

"  M.  Jourdain.  Pooh  •  pooh !  that's  not  what  I  mean.  This  that 
we  are  both  sa}  ing  ?  the  language  that  we  are  using  to  one  another  ? 

*^  Madame  Jourdain.  Anon. 

«'  M  Jourdain.  What  is  it  called  ? 

^  Madame  Jourdain.  Why,  what  people  choose. 

**  M.  Jourdain.  It's  prose,  you  dunce. 

^  Madame  Jourdain.  Prose? 
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**  M.  Jaurdaitu  Tea,  prose.  All  thai  is  not  verse  is  prose,  and  all 
tliat  is  not  prose  is  verse.*' 

Or,  let  us  take  an  instance  from  *^  Les  femmes  savantes."  A 
vain  poet  is  reciting  his  verses  {^*  To  a  Lady  in  a  Fever")  to 
some  ladies  who  aflbct  to  be  judges. 

*'  Trissotin.  Sure  you  had  luU'd  to  sleep  your  sense^ 
To  treat  with  such  maguificence^ 
And  to  lodge  so  lo}'  ally 
Your  most  cruel  eoemy. 

'^  Belise.  Ah !  wiiat  a  sweet  beginning ! 

*'  Armande.  How  gallant 
That  turn  is ! 

'^  Phiiaminte.  Ah,  for  running  easy  verse 
There  is  oooe  like  him. 

'^  Armande.  LuU'd  your  sense  to  sleep ! 
Can  any  thing  be  finer? 

*'  Belise.  Lodge  your  enemy ! 
DooH  you  prefer  that? 

"  Philaminte^  Ay,  but  then,  remember, 

*  With  such  magoificeoce  !*  '  so  royally  T 
What  well-picked  terms ! 

"  BeUse.  Come,  let  us  hear  the  rest. 

"  Trissotin.  Sure  you  had  luU'd  to  sleep  your  seimre, 
To  treat  with  such  magoificence, 
And  to  lodge  so  royally. 
Your  most  cruel  enemy. 

"  Belise.  Ah !  luU'd  your  sense  to  sleep ! 

**  Armande,  '  Your  cruel  enemy !' 

"  Philamate.  '  With  such  magnificence !'  *  so  royally  !"* 

"  Trissi^n.  Bid  it  go,  whate'er  they  say, 
From  that  rich  saloon  away, 
Or  the  proud  ungrateful  elf 
Will  attack  your  lonely  self. 

*'  Belise.  Ah,  stop,  for  pity ;  let  me,  let  me  breathe. 

"  Armande.  Give  me  a  moment's  leisure  to  admire. 

'^  Philamvite.  One  feels,  while  hearing  this,  a  kindly  fiBantio{ 
Glide  to  the  bottom  of  one's  very  soul. 

"  Armande,  *  Bid  it  go,  whate'er  they  say. 
From  that  rich  saloon  away.' 

*  That  rich  saloon !'  O,  what  a  sweet  expression  t 
And  what  a  noble  metaphor  that  is !  / 

"  Philaminte.  '  Bid  it  go,  whate'er  they  say !' 

Whate'er  they  say  's  in  admirable  taste. 

In  my  opinion,  'tis  invaluable. 

"  Armande.  And  I'm  in  love,  too,  with  •  whate'er  they  say.* 
*'  BeHse.  U  is  most  happy,  sure.  *  Whate'er  they  tay  1*  •*  &c. 
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We  will  make  one  more  extract  from  the  ^'  Malade  Imaginaire." 
Argan,  the  valetudioariaD)  is  *^  cockered  and  spirited  up"  till  he 
refuses  to  take  some  medicines  of  his  apothecary,  M.  Purgon,  on 
which  the  enraged  iEsculapian  cries  o^t 

"  Since  you  don't  choose  to  be  cured  by  me~- 

^^jirgan.  It  is  not  my  fault 

<^  Purgon,  Since  you  have  withdrawn  yourself  from  the  obedience 
you  owe  your  doctor— 

«'  ToinetU.  O,  to  be  sure ;  that  cries  out  for  vengeanoe. 

*"  Furgon.  Since  you  have  rebelled  against  my  appointments-— 

^^  Argan.  Not  I. 

<'  Furgon,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  abandon  you;  I  abandon  you  to 
your  bad  constitution,  to  the  disorder  of  your  intestines,  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  your  blood,  to  the  acidity  of  your  bile,  to  the  feculence  of 
your  humours. 

"  Argan,  Good  heaven ! 

(c  Purgan.  And  before  four  days  are  over  your  head,  you  shall  be 
111  the  ward  of  incurables. 

"•^  Argan.  O! 

**  Furgon.  You  shall  fall  into  trady-pepsy— 

'*  Argan,  Mr.  Furgon! 

"  Furgon.  From  a  trady-pcpsy  into  a  dys-pepsy— 

"  Argan,  Mr.  Purgon ! 

"  Furgon.  From  a  dyspepsy  into  an  apepsy — 

*'  Argan,  Mr.  Purgon  ! 

"  Furgon*  From  an  apepsy  into  a  lientery—  "* 

*'  Argan,  Mr.  Purgon  ! 

'*  Furgon.  From jft  lientery  into  a  dysentery— 

**  Argan.  Mr.  Purgon ! 

"  Purgon.  From  a  dysentery  into  a  dropsy— 

'*  Argan.  Mr.  Purgon ! 

*'  Purgon,  From  a  dropsy  into  de^th." 

Now,  in  these  passages  we  cannot  at  all  perceive  that  we  laugh 
at  *^  the  view  of  any  incongruous  parts  or  circumstances.''  We 
laugh  at  the  oddities  and  infirmities  of  human  character;  and,  if 
we  were  asked  why  we  laugh  at  them,  we  answer,  because  thej 
are  ridiculous,  and,  if  we  are  asked  why  they  appear  ridiculous, 
truly  we  cannot  tell,  but  they  do  appear  so  for  all  that,  and,  there- 
fore, we  laugh.  Lest,  hqwever,  it  should  be  thought  that  some 
advantage  is  gained  by  thus  ruxming  us  with  questions  till  we  can 
give  no  answer,  wejmay  just  observe,  that  every  theory  on  every 
subject  is  liable  to  the  same  inconvenience.  Why  do  you  laugh, 
we  might  retort,  at  '^  the  view  of  unsuitable  or  incongruous  parts 
or  circumstances?"  We  must  come  at  last  to  some  natural 
feeling,  of  which  we  can  give  no  account,  and  truly  it  appears 
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more  rational  to  laugh  where  vice  may  be  put  out  of  couutenance^ 
than  to  laugh  at  these  said  incongruities. 

We  may  just  observe  that  laughable  qualities  may  be  so  mixed 
up  with  amiable  ones  as  not  to  render  a  character  ridiculous* 
There  is  something  even  venerable  in  the  oddities  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  or  "  my  uncle  Toby,"  Just  as  many  vices  may  be 
given  to  a  character,  which  yet,  by  the  intermixture  of  glittering 
qualities,  shall  be  for  from  odious. 

As  to  wit,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  received  definition  of  it» 
because  we  certainly  have  not  a  better  to  propose  in  its  place,  yet 
we  think  that  we  could  point  out  some  exceedingly  witty  sayingSi 
which  hardly  fall  within  its  limit. 

We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  subjects  in  this  book.  If  we 
have  said  but  little  of  the  author,  it  has  been  because  there  is  but 
little  to  be  said  of  him.  He  brings  forth  nothing  original,  ner  does 
he  say  old  things  in  a  remarkably  striking  manner.  Moreover,  he 
is  sometimes  tedious,  and  his  quotations  are  not  always  culled  ia 
the  very  best  taste.  But  after  all,  we  can  recommend  the  book 
to  our  readers  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  very  just  criticism. 


The  Nefv  Art  of  Memory,  founded  upon  the  principles  taught 
by  M*  Oregor  Von  Feinaigle.  To  which  is  prtfi^ced  some  ac- 
count of  the  Principal  Systems  of  Artificial  Memory^  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.     12mo.     Pp.  408. 

[[From  the  Eclectic  HeTiew.3 

This  is  one  of  thie  most  absurd  things,  in  the  shape  of  a 
scientific  production,  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Had 
we  been  told  in  private  of  the  learned  professor's  plan,  heard  his 
system  explained,  and  seen  the  prospectus  Qf  his  lectures,  we 
should  have  said  that  either  they  would  prove  too  dull  to  be  lis- 
tened to,  or  else  would  be  attended,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten* 
Instead  of  all  this,  M.  Gregor  Yon  Feinaigle  comes  over  from 
Paris  with  the  testimonies  of  philosophers  in  his  favour — gives  his 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution — repeats  them  at  the  Surrey  In- 
stitution— has  them  taken  down  by  some  warm  admirer — digested, 
systematized,  and  published  in  the  work  before  us — sees  his  dis- 
ciples spreading  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  delivering  and  publish- 
ing their  lectures  in  our  provincial  towns-^students  committing 
his  hieroglyphics  to  memorj— and  parents  imbuing  little  chil^n 
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of  four  years  old  with  his  system.  If  the  fashion  continues^  we 
shall  have  ladies  recollecting  their  morning  calls,  and  footmen 
their  messages,  by  means  of  Professor  Von  F/s  symbols ;  the 
tradesman  will  call  in  *^  Sancho  Panza,"  and  the  ^*  golden  calf,''  to 
assist  in  making  out  his  bills;  the  gardener  will  throw  aside  his 
calendar,  and  only  inquire,  for  the  future,  in  what  compartment^ 
of  what  wall,  of  what  room,  anemonies  and  tulips,  scarlet  beans 
and  asparagus  are  placed ;  and  the  rhetorician's  memory  will  be 
stored  with  such  choice  and  delicate  images  as^ 

*'  A  bcU  is  seen  flying  after  a  mmise^  which  shelters  itself  under  a 
cap,  stuck  full  of  needles.  There  is  some  tnuUon  for  dhioer,  and  a 
roll  to  eat  with  it.  The  tub  and  soap  show  that  it  is  washiofi;  day; 
the  servants,  playiug  with  the  children  and  their  dolly  have  forsotten  to 
boil  the  cabbage  and  the  ptuldins^.  As  a  compensation  for  this  loss,  a 
large  bottle  of  nan  is  produced."    P.  260, 

*^  Midas^  or  the  man  with  the  long  ears,  has  just  received  a  preseol 
of  three  hens ;  he  puts  one  in  each  ear,  and  oue  in  his  mouth,  the  hens 
are  so  near  to  each  other,  they  are  almost  (united.)    P.  267. 

Every  one  knows  how  entirely  dependent  the  memory  is  upon 
the  association  of  ideas.  The  clock  striking  recalls  to  our  mind 
business  to  be  done — the  corner  of  a  street  thoughts  that  we  had 
revolved  there.  If  we  wish  to  find  a  half-forgotten  passage  in  any 
book,  we  can  generally  remember  whether  it  was  on  the  right  or 
left  hand  page,  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom,  towards  the  beginning 
or  towards  the  end.  If  we  wish  to  recall  a  conversation  to  the 
recollection  of  a  friend,  we  put  him  in  mind  of  the  spot  it  was 
held  in,  the  persons  who  were  present,  the  remarks  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  Accordingly,  where  there  are  no  associations  of  this 
kind  to  help  the  memory,  we  find  people  supplying  artificial  ones. 
The  Pelew  islander  ties  a  knot  in  a  cord  when  he  wishes  to  re* 
member  a  particular  object ;  the  Frenchman  puts  a  blank  paper 
in  his  snufi*  box.  These,  however,  are  simple  expedients.  It 
might  be  expected  that  the  necessity  qf  the  busy,  or  the  ingenui^ 
of  the  idle,  would  soon  furnish  a  system  of  artificial  memory. 
Accordingly,  we  find  this  done  as  early  as  the  year  535  B.  C.  by 
the  poet  Simonides  ;  and  our  author  has  enumerated  no  fewer  tlutn 
sixty  books,  manuscript  and  published,  on  the  subject. 

Of  these  Dr.  Grey's  is  the  most  known,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  likely  to  be  useful.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  represent 
each  of  the  numerical  figures  by  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  thus : 

a  e  i  o  u  au  oi  ei  ou  y 
1234567890 
bdtflspknz 
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These  representative  letters  are  not  assigned  at  random.     The 
five  vowels  are  put  in  their  natural  order  for  the  five  first  figures, 
and  the  letters  which  make  the  diphthongs  au,  oi,  ou,  respectively, 
make  up  6>  T,  9  ;  ei  are  the  initial  letters  of  eight.     Of  the  con* 
sonants,  t,  t,  s,  and  n,  are  the  initials  of  three,  four,  six,  and  nine  ; 
b,  as  the  first  consonant,  represents  one ;  d  is  the  initial  of  the 
latin  duoy  two ;  p  and  k  are  consonants  in  sqfiein  and  «»t«,  seven 
and  eight ;  and  1,  which  is  put  for  five,  is  the  Roman  numeral  for 
fiftj  ;  why  y  and  z  are  put  for  the  cipher,  we  believe,  no  reason 
is  given.     Here,  then,  is  nothing  to  burden  the  learner's  memory ; 
nothing  which  is  not  acquired  in  two  minutes.     Now,  when  any 
date  or  number  is  to  be  remembered,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but, 
by  means  of  the  vowels  and  consonants  given  above,  to  make  it 
into  one  or  more  syllables,  and  annex  them  to  the  word  to  which 
they  belong.     Thus,  if  I  wish  to  know  that  Louis  14th  died  in 
1715, 1  express  it  thus,  Lou-die-pal,  (where  1,000  is  omitted  with- 
out any  danger  of  mistake,)  com-aulei  gives  the  number  of  the 
house  of  commons;  com-esu  the  date  of  its  first  formation,  (1,000 
again  omitted,)  iSti-ilpa  shows  the  height  of  Snowdon  in  feet ;  and 
iemper-dl  the  degree  at  which  temperate  is  marked  on  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.     The  system  proceeds  upon  the  supposition 
that  even  an  unmeaning  syllable,  thus  associated  with  any  word, 
is  more  easily  remembered  than  an  unconnected  date.     We  can 
confidently  recommend  the  plan  on  our  own  experience,  advising, 
however,  those  who  may  use  it,  to  make  their  own  mnemonic 
words,  rather  than  adopt  those  of  Dr.  Grey. 

Grey's  system  is  difierent,  we  believe,  from  all  the  others, 
which  follow,  or  profess  to  follow,  that  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Simonides.  Simonides,  it  appears,  though  a  poet,  was,  like  our 
laureates,  not  ashamed  of  writing  for  money.  A  rich  old  fellow 
bargains  with  him  for  a  poem ;  and  as,  when  any  rich  man  among 
US  orders  a  picture,  it  is  generally  a  portrait  of  himself,  so  the 
subject  of  this  Scopas's  poem  was  to  be  no  other  than  Scopas. 
Piow,  we  apprehend,  that,  had  Garrick  stipulated  with  Reynolds 
for  his  portrait,  he  certainly  would  never  have  fallen  in  a  passion 
and  refused  the  painter  half  his  price,  because  he  had  added 
thereto  the  figures  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  But  so  it  was.  Si- 
monides adds  to  his  poem  as  much  again  upon  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  loses  half  the  money  he  had  been  promised.  The  conse* 
quence  is,  that  Castor  and  Pollux,  taking  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  poet,  and  being  rather  indiscriminate  in 
their  anger,  call  out  Simonides  from  a  feast,  to  which,  with  many 
others,  he  had  been  invited  by  Scopas,  and  bring  down  the  ban- 
queting-room  upon  the  heads  of  all  the  rest  of  the  guests,  *^  brui- 
sing them  so  to  deaths  that  not  a  lineament  of  th^m  could  be 
known**' 
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*^  Simooidcs,  by  recoUectiog  the  maaaer  ia  %vh]ch  llicj  sat  at  tsble^ 
was  enabled  to  distioguish  them,  aod  to  deliver  them  to  their  friends 
for  burial.  The  aid  which  the  recollection  of  the  poet  received,  on 
this  occasion,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  an  artificial  me- 
mory."   P.  6. 

On  this  system  of  the  poet^s,  multitudes  have  endeavoured  to 
improve.  Our  author,  as  we  have  said,  enumerates  sixly.  Being 
ourselves  by  no  means  fond  of  black-letter  reading  and  moth- 
eaten  MSS.  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  this  part  of 
the  work,  just  stopping,  however,  to  warn  the  reader  of  weak  me- 
mory against  certain  meats  and  drinks. 

'^  Let  them  also  forbeare  marow,  (which  is  in  bones,^  Crans  fleshe, 
fishe,  especially  if  it  be  clammy  and  nourished  in  diches  or  holes, 
colde  pot  herbes,  milke,  cheese,  especially  much,  or  naughtie ;  fruites 
moist  and  not  ripe  or  often,  but  sometimes  they  maye  eate  sharper  or 
tarter  meates,  chieQy  in  the  winter,  as  garlike,  peniroyall,  or  calamint, 
capers,  being  watered;  mustard  is  praised  of  Pythagoras,  they  must 
eate  little  and  speciallye  at  supper;  they  must  drink  no  water,  ex- 
cept it  be  sod  with  bony,  or  cinnamon,  or  some  other  pleasant  spices.** 
P.  25. 

Further  on  we  find  receipts  for  "  powders"  and  "  pills*'  for  the 
use  of  the  memory,  and  also  "  a  perfumed  apple  for  comforting" 
the  same  faculty. 

*^  Take  laudanum,  lignum,  aloes,  storax,  of  each  a  dram ;  cloves, 
nutmegs,  sweet  basil  seed,  of  each  half  a  dram ;  with  rosewater,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  mosch  and  ambergrise  has  been  diisolved, 
make  an  apple."    P.  186. 

Mr.  Willis  gives  us,  in  the  following  verses,  **  twenty-two*' 
«  affairs :" 

'^  AnP  quisquid?  cujtts?  cut?  quo?  quibusP  auxiUjs?  cur  P 
Quamodo ?  circa  quid?  qualis?  quantum?  ex,  in  et  a  quo ? 
Quamdiu?  ubi?  quando?  quoties?  quotupUx?  quU  etunde?^ 

which  are  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Sowersby,  into  what  he  calb 
verses^  and  which,  if  they  are  meant  for  English  hexameters, 
contain  a  notable  trial  of  skill  for  the  fingers  of  all  young  scan* 
ners: 

^*If?  who?  what?  whose?  to  what?  whether?  why?  about 

what? 
How?  what  fashion  ?  how  much  ?  by,  of,  in,  and  from  what? 
How  long  ?  how  often  ?  how  manifold  ?  whence  came  that  ? 
Where,  when,  how  many  ?" 
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These  questions  Mr.  Sowersbj  proceeds  to  illustrate  at  great 
length ;  but  we  prefer  Mr.  Shandy  a  illustration  as  quite  aa  useful, 
and  far  more  pleasant. 

**  The  verbs  auxiliary  we  are  concerned  in  here,  contioned  mj 
father,  are,  am,  was;  have,  had;  Jo^  did;  makey  made;  st^er^ 
shally  should;  rvill^  would;  can,  could;  owe,  ought;  used,  or  it  ii 
wont.  And  these,  varied  with  teases  present,  past,  and  future-^-^oth 
jugated  with  the  verb  see — or  with  these  questions  added  to  them — Is 
U  ?  Was  it  ?  Will  it  be  ?  Would  Uhe?  May  tt  he  ?---Aad  these  again 
put  negatively,  Is  it  not  ?  Was  it  not?  Ought  it  not  /—or  affirmative* 
ly.  It  is;  it  was  ;  it  ought  to  be ; — or  chrouologically,  Has  it  been  al* 
nays  ?  Lately  ?  How  long  ago? — or  hypothetically,  If  it  was;  If  it 
nas  not,  what  would  follow  ?  If  tlie  1<  rench  should  beat  the  Eoglisb 
—if  the  sun  go  out  of  the  zodiac.'^ 

"  *  Didst  thou  ever  see  a  white  bear  ?'  cried  my  father — ^turning  round 
to  Trim,  who  stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair.  '  No,  an'  please  your 
honour,*  replied  the  corporal.  *•  But  thou  could'st  discourse  about  one. 
Trim,'  said  my  fatlicr,  *  in  case  of  ni^ed  ?'  *  How  is  it  possible,'  quoth 
my  uncle  Toby,  '  if  the  corporal  never  saw  one  ?'  *•  'Tis  the  fact  I 
Vf  ant,'  replied  my  father — *  and  the  possibility  of  it  as  follows : 

"  *  A  wliitc  bear !  Very  well.  Have  I  ever  seen  one  ?  Might  X 
ever  have  seen  one  ?  Am  I  ever  to  see  one  ?  Otfglit  I  ever  to  have 
seen  one  ?     Or  can  I  ever  see  one  ?' 

**  *  Would  I  had  seen  a  white  bear— for  liow  can  I  imagine  it.' 

** '  If  I  should  see  a  white  bear,  what  should  I  say  ?  If  1  should 
sever  see  a  white  bear,  what  then  ?' 

"  *  If  I  nev^  have,  can,  must,  or  shall  see  a  white  bear  alive,  have 
I  ever  seen  the  skin  of  one  ?  Did  I  ever  see  one  painted— described  P 
Have  I  never  dreamed  of  one  T 

*'  *  Did  my  father,  mother,  uncle,  aunt,  brothers,  or  sisters,  ever  tee 
a  white  bear?  What  would  they  give?  How  would  they  have  be* 
haved  ?  How  would  the  white  bear  have  behaved  ?  Is  he  wild  ?  .  tame  ? 
terrible?  rough?  smooth? 

« *  Is  the  white  bear  worth  seeing  ?  Is  there  no  sin  in  it  ?  Is  it  bet- 
ter than  a  black  one  ?' " 

But  it  is  more  than  time  that  we  should  introduce  the  learned 
professor^s  system  to  our  readers.  Suppose  yourself,  then,  in 
any  square  room  that  you  are  acquainted  with.  Suppose  the 
floor  divided,  by  two  lines  parallel  to  the  two  ends,  and  two  Knee 
parallel  to  the  two  sides,  into  nine  compartments.  Suppose 
every  one  of  the  walls  similarly  divided.  Ascend  (in  imagina* 
tion)  into  the  room  above,  and  do  just  the  same  there.  This  beii^ 
done,  place  I  in  the  left  hand  compartment  of  the  top  line  of  the 
floor  of  the  bottom  room ;  proceed  to  the  right  with  i  and  3;  te 
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the  next  line  with  4,  5,  6,  and  so  on.  The  floor  will  contain  the 
nine  first  figures.  Place  10  on  the  ceiling,  jirst  over  the  middle 
compartment  of  the  left-hand  wall>  and  proceed  (iust  as  on  the 
floor)  to  fill  that  wall  with  the  figures  down  to  19  inclusive.  Place 
20  on  the  ceiling,  over  the  middle  compartment  of  the  next  wall 
to  the  right,  and  so  on  till  all  the  walls  of  the  lower  room  are  filled. 
Place  50  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  the  lower  room.  Proceed 
to  the  upper  room,  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  fill  all  the  compart- 
ments with  the  figures  up  to  100. 

"^^  The  learner  should  now  exercise  himself  in  finding  the  situatioo  of 
the  different  numbers  in  the  two  rooms.  Where,  for  example,  are  29^ 
47,  35,  21,  (52,  82,  09,  etc.  The  room  must  be  fh^t  ascertaiued;  fs 
to  this  there  can  be  no  difficultj,  for  as  50  is  the  lesser  number  lo  the 
first  room,  all  the  numbers  exceeding  50,  and  as  far  as  100,  iM  be 
found  in  the  second  room. 

^'  Having  found  the  room^  the  left  hand  figure  will  denote  the  wall^ 
and  the  right  hand  figure  will  show  the  place^  thus,  29  is  in  the  first 
room,  second  wall,  and  ninth  place;  47,  fourth  wall,  seventh  place; 
by  cutting  off  the  left  hand  figure,  the  numerical  order  of  the  wall  is 
given,  and  the  remaining  figure  acquaints  us  with  the  place."    P.  252. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  place  symbols  in  all  these 
compartments.  Thus,  in  the  lower  room,  1  is  <*  the  tower  of 
Babel ;"  2  ''  Swan ;"  3  **  Mountain,"  and  so  on  through  all  the 
hundred  compartments.  Of  these  symbols,  in  their  proper  order, 
the  author  has  favoured  us  with  two  grand  plates.  And  before 
the  pupil  can  hope  for  anj  advantage  from  the  system,  he  must 
have  all  these  symbols  fixed  in  his  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say 
what  place,  of  what  wall,  of  what  room,  any  symbol  occupies, 
and,  vice  versa,  what  symbol  occupies  any  place  of  any  wall  of 
either  room. 

Now,  we  confess  that  hardly  any  subsequent  excellence  in  the 
system  could  reconcile  us  to  this  beginning.  In  order  that  the 
learner  may  be  spared  the  labour  of  committing  to  memory  a  few 
unconnected  dates,  he  is  to  get  off  by  heart,  at  the  very  outset,  a 
hondred  unconnected  symbols ;  he  is  to  be  able  to  tell  what  pic- 
ture M.  Feinaigle  has  put  in  47  or  89,  and  again,  m  what  com- 
partment M.  Feinaigle  has  placed  Vesuvius  or  the  cap  of  liberty. 
This  is  as  monstrous,  as  if  a  man,  to  save  himself  the  fatigue  of 
walking  from  London  to  Leeds,  should  walk  to  York,  and  thence 
take  coach  to  Leeds ;  or,  to  spare  the  time  of  going  a  mile  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  should  sit  down  and  grind  the  corn  for  making  it. 

Indeed,  we  remember  a  fable  of  an  old  man,  who,  on  his  death- 
bed, called  his  sons  around  him,  and  told  them  that,  somewhere  in 
his  estatCi  there  was  hidden,  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
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ground,  a  treasure  which  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  seek- 
ing it.  The  old  man  is  no  sooner  committed  to  the  earth  than  the 
sons  set  about  ploughing  up  the  whole  estate ;  no  treasure,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  tbund ;  and  the  sons  at  length  find  out  that  their 
trouble  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  cultivation  which  they  have  thus 
unwittingly  given  to  their  ground.  Now,  in  looking  over  this 
book,  we  have  once  or  twice  found  the  suspicion  creeping  into 
our  minds,  that  the  professor,  with  this  fable  in  his  eye,  was  ca- 
joling us  all  the  while,  and  that  the  benefit  which  he  intended  to 
the  memory  was  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the  practice  which  the 
learner  has  in  getting  off  by  rote  a  hundred  hieroglyphics.  For 
ourselves,  however,  we  should  certainly  choose  a  more  pleasant 
subject  wherewith  to  exercise  our  memories. 

But  seriously ;  before  the  disciple  of  M .  Feinaigle  spends  a 
fortnight  or  a  month  in  learning  the  places  of  these  pictures,  in 
attaining  a  facility  in  putting  the  **  guitar-player,"  and  *<  the  direc* 
lion-post,"  and  **  the  pack-horse"  into  their  proper  compartments ; 
we  would  advise  him  to  ponder  a  little  with  himself  on  the  advan- 
tage he  is  to  gain  from  this  prodigious  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
Is  it  useful  knowledge  he  is  thus  laying  up  in  his  memory?  Un- 
doubtedly not.  Is  it,  then,  the  means  of  acquiring  useful  know- 
ledge ?  No.  What  is  it,  then  ?  Merely  the  means  to  certain 
means,  whereby  useful  knowledge  is  to  be  attained ;  the  tool, 
whereby  certain  instruments  are  to  be  made  for  the  performance  of 
some  necessary  work.  We  say  it  is  not  useful  knowledge  that 
the  learner  is  thus  acquiring ;  for  certainly  nobody  would  go  to  say 
that  it  can  be  itself  of  any  real  use  to  me  to  know  that  M.  Fei- 
naigle has  stuck  *^  a  fleet"  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  *^  justice'* 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling  of  his  upper  room.  But  we  say,  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  not  even  the  immediate  means  to  useful  knowledge. 
For  what  is  to  be  got  by  it  ?  Chiefly,  a  knowledge  of  dates,  and 
latitudes,  and  longitudes.  But  these  things  are  of  themselves  only 
the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge.  History,  or  the  chrotiologjf 
of  fadSy  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  acquainted  with ; 
and  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  facts  in  their  premier 
sequency,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  refer  each  to  some  kiNnrB 
period,  by  their  absolute  situation  in  which  their  relative  situatioa 
to  one  another  is  known.  Thus  the  chronology  of  dates  becomes 
useful.  For  instance,  Thucydidcs  thus  dates  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war; — "in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  thirty 
years'  truce,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  the  priesthood  of  Chrysii 
at  Argi,  in  the  ephoralty  of  i^nesias  at  Sparta,  in  the  arconship 
of  Pythodorus  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  at 
Potidaea.''^     Now,  it  was  necessary,  or,  at  least,  it  might  have 

•  Thuejd.  Ub.  8,  ad  imt. 
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been  necessary)  for  the  reader  to  be  apprized  of  these  eotemp«- 
raneous  circumstances ;  but  what  a  laborious  thing  would  it  be,  es* 
pecially  for  any  modern  historian,  to  date  every  important  event 
thus !  Accordingly,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  be  told  that  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  broke  out  431  years  B.  C.  Not  that  in  itself  it  it 
of  any  use  for  us  to  know  this ; — no,  but  that  if  we  should  want 
to  know  who  was  ephor  at  Sparta,  or  archon  at  Athens,  when  it 
broke  out,  we  may  put  together  the  two  dates  of  431  B.  C.  and 
find  out  that  iEnesias  or  Py  thodorus  was.  If  a  person  were  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  chronology  of  facts,  the  chronology  of 
dates  would  to  him  be  of  no  use.  And,  from  the  very  principle 
of  association,  the  former  is  often  more  easily  remembered  than 
the  latter.  In  tracing  the  secondary  causes  which  led  to  the  rapid 
diffusion  of  Luther's  principles,  it  surely  is  more  easy  to  remember 
that  Constantinople  bad  some  time  before  been  taken  by  the 
Turks,  that  the  literati  had  in  consequence  fled  thence,  and  taken 
refuge  in  Italy,  where  the  family  of  the  Medici  were  ready  to 
patronize  all  learned  men ;  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  thinkings 
and  reading,  was  thus  spread  abroad  upon  the  continent,  which 
was  prodigiously  helped  forward  by  the  recent  invention  of  print- 
ing ;  surely,  we  say,  the  memory  much  more  easily  takes  hold  of 
this  concatenated  series  of  events,  than  of  the  several  duties  of 
the  invention  of  printing,  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
era  of  the  reformation. 

Again ;  another  principal  use  to  which  the*  system  of  M*  Fei* 
nai^le  is  to  be  applied,  is  the  storing  up  of  latitudes  and  longi* 
tudes  in  the  memory.  These,  too,  are  mere  arbitrary  invention! 
of  our  own,  expressly  tending  to  something  beyond  themselves* 
If  a  man  knew  the  relative  position  of  all  the  places  on  the  globe^ 
he  would  have  no  use  for  meridians  of  longitude,  and  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  latitude  of  Moscow,  or  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh 
•<— of  what  use  are  the  knowledge  of  these  to  me  in  themselves? 
But  by  comparing  them,  I  find  that  Edinburgh  has  a  greater  north 
latitude  than  Moscow,  and  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  a  winter 
at  Moscow,  with  the  comparatively  mild  one  that  our  neighbours 
enjoy  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  I  conclude  that  coldness 
of  climate  does  not  depend  solely  on  distance  from  the  equator. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  useful  knowledge.  What  we  contend  for  is, 
that  M.  Fetnai^le*8  system  is  nothing  but  the  means  lo  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  Dates  and  longitudes  will  as  often  be 
recalled  by,  as  they  will  recall,  facts  and  situations.  And  for 
those  few  general  ones  which  must  be  continually  in  the  mind,  as 
way-uiarks  in  history  and  geography,  we  think  that  they  may  be 
secured  more  safelj,  and  with  far  less  trouble,  than  by  the  method 
of  the  learned  profe>iSor. 

But  we  forget  that  all  this  while  we  are  leaving  our  youi^  dis- 
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ciple  in  a  room  full  of  hieroglyphics  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
meaning  or  the  use.  We  will  suppose  that  they,  and  their  re- 
spective situations,  are  safely  laid  up  in  the  memory.  There  is, 
however,  still  something  else  to  be  stored  there;  the  liberal  signs 
which  M.  Feinaigle  adopts  for  the  numerical  characters,  thus : 


1 

2 

3    4 

5 

6 

r 

8     9 

0 

t 

n 

m    r 

1 

d 

c 

k 

g 
q 

b  p 

h  f 

V 

w 

s 

X 

z 

These  signs  the  reader  may  think  arbitrary;  but  the  professor  has 
his  associations  in  them — such  as  they  are.     For  instance: 

*^  The  figure  7,  with  a  slight  curvature,  may  be  made  to  resemble  a 
crooked  stick,  and  as  we  shall  remember  this  stick  the  better  if  some- 
thing  be  hung  upon  it,  a  cage  shall  be  suspended  there.  In  the  word 
cage  we  obtain  the  consonants  c  and  g  ;  k  also  is  added  to  the  number, 
for  c  is  more  frequently  pronounced  bard  (ka)  than  it  is  soft  {se  ;)  q^ 
being  a  guttural  and  a  crooked  letter,  shall  go  along  with  the  cage  and 
the  stick.    For  the  figure  7  there  are,  then,  c,  X:,  g^  and  9." 

At  length,  then,  the  reader  is  initiated ;  let  us  proceed  to  apply 
the  system.  The  author  begins  with  chronology — a  chronological 
list  of  the  kings  of  England^  And  this  is  his  method,  as  he  him- 
self explains  it : 

*'  William  the  Conqueror;  A  word  must  be  now  made  from  Wil- 
liam, the  first  half  mU  is  taken,  and  to  this  is  added  Zoiv,  by  which 
fviUaw  is  obtained ;  this  enables  us  to  remember  William.  The  willow 
is  fixed  upon  the  Tower  of  Babely  our  first  symbol ;  we  have  then 
William  L,  but  another  circumstance  remains ;  he  was  the  conqticror; 
we  hang  some  lattrely  the  reward  of  valour,  and  the  crovm  of  conquest, 
upon  the  willow  tree.  The  date  is  yet  wanting;  we  say  the  laurel  is 
dead ;  in  the  word  dead^  J,  </for  66 ;  the  1 ,000  being  understood,  through 
the  whole  series.*'    P.  265,  266. 

The  reader  may  take  one  or  two  more  of  these  pleasant  pic- 
tures. 

^  Henry  V.  Diogenes  has  five  hens  in  his  lantern ;  they  are  very 
noisy  and  troublesome— -(rot/f  'cm.)     P.  267. 

"  Henry  VII.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  seen  to  shoot  seven  hens  in  a 
(r^eiUon,) 

«'  Edward  VI.  We  have  here  the  vaulter,  or  rider;  one  man  is  a 
suificient  weight  for  ahorse ;  but  onr  horse  must  carry  seven.    There 
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are  six  guards^  or  ^vards,  upon  this  horse,  besides  the  vaulteF)  who  are 
all  scrambliDg  for  a  piece  of  a  {lark.y 

The  kings  of  England,  we  may  just  observe,  are  all  comprised 
in  one  room ;  but  should  some  zealous  Roman  Catholic  wish  to 
have  at  his  fingers'  ends  the  whole  series  of  popes — how  manj 
rooms  full  of  symbols  must  the  poor  man  burden  his  memory  with  ? 

The  next  chapter  is  on  geography ;  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  method  of  dividing  the  sphere  into  compartments, 
and  transferring  these  compartments  to  the  above-mentioned  rooms; 
because  it  is  only  the  general  principles  of  the  system  that  we  are 
considering.  Some  curious  observations,  however,  we  cannot 
help  transcribing. 

^^  What  we  have  learned  in  the  common  way  on  globes  is  soon  for- 
gotten, there  being  no  connecting  media  to  bring  the  difTerent  countries 
to  our  recollection.  Suppose  we  are  looking  at  a  globe,  and  we  fix  our 
eyes  upon  England^  we  cannot  see  its  antipodes;  places  can  be  seen 
only  in  one  direction.  The  Chinese,  when  shown  a  map  of  the  world, 
said,  why  put  us  up  in  a  corner  ?  we  are  in  the  centre.  In  fact,  cvery- 
wliore  is  the  centre,  and  the  cf nlre  is  everywhere.  The  whole  cir- 
cumference is  equally  distant  from  us  wherever  we  pnay  be.  The 
(our  quarters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  being  arranged  on  the  four 
wulls,  when  we  are  in  the  room,  we  can,  in  an  instant,  see  every  part  of 
the  hemisphere."     F.  278,  279. 

As  if  *^  the  whole  circumference"  were  not  '^  equally  distant 
from  us  wheresoever  we  may  be"  on  the  artificial  globe,  and  as  if 
it  were  in  M.  Feinaigle's  geographical  room.  Truly,  we  think 
the  Chinese  might  start  some  very  shrewd  objections  to  the  pro- 
fessor's ingenious  plan. 

*<  On  the  seventh  step  is  Iceland.  The  symbol  for  1 7  is  Archimedes^ 
or  the  carpenter ;  he  is  breaking  up  the  ice,  and  that  we  may  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  celebrated  mountain,  Hecia,  we  will  say  that  he  ac- 
quits himself  with  very  great  eclcA.^    F.  282. 

We  are  quite  tired  of  this  now :  if  the  reader  wish  for  any 
more  he  must  be  content  to  buy  the  book,  and  he  may  then  get 
a  view  of  particular  geography,  statistics,  history,  language, 
poetry,  and  prose.  We  have  one  or  two  observations  to  make  be- 
fore we  finish. 

In  the  first  place,  the  professor  does  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
definite  notion  of  the  points  where  the  memory  stands  in  need  of 
assistance.  History  is,  of  all  other  things,  that  which  we  are  the 
least  likely  to  forget.    A  train  of  events,  connected  togethert 
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either  as  cause  or  efiect,  or  as  cotemporaneous,  is  sureljr  more 
easily  kept  in  mind  than  one  of  these  absurd  sentences.  These 
things  are  associated  already  in  the  memory ;  it  is  for  what  is  in- 
sulated and  unconnected  that  we  want  some  artificial  association. 
Surely  the  fact,  that  '*  a  convention  was  entered  into  in  Egypt» 
between  General  Kleber,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  the 
Grand  Vizier,  on  the  part  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  cabinet  of  London,"  is  as  easily  remembered  as  M. 
Feinaigle's  symbol  and  the  interpretation  thereof.  In  the  same 
manner  the  connected  train  of  sentiment  or  narrative  in  poetry 
requires  only  attention  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 

• 

<*  *  Turn  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 

And  guide  my  lonely  way 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray.' 

We  must  here  reflect,  and  imagioe  that  we  see  a  hermit  standing  on  the 
Tower  of  Babelj  and  turniug  round  with  ioconceivable  rapidity;  a 
very  large  taper  is  placed  upon  his  head.  Angelina  is  walking  by  the 
tower  aud  calling  out  loudly  to  the  hermit  <  to  guide  her  lonely  way ;' 
the  taper  cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  remainder  of  the  stanza.''    P.  374. 

Now  we  appeal  to  any  one  of  common  sense  whether  the  lead- 
ing thought  of  the  stanza  is  not  as  easily  remembered  as  this  ri- 
diculous symbol,  if  a  person  does  but  think  as  he  reads.  The 
picture,  then,  only  gives  the  supernumerary  trouble  of  applying 
its  hieroglyphics  to  the  sense  of  the  poet. 

But  further,  is  there  no  injury  likely  to  accrue  to  the  taste  by 
using  symbols  like  these  ?  Is  it  to  be  borne,  that  instead  of  the 
grandeur  and  elegance  of  our  poets,  our  children's  attention  is  to 
be  employed  upon  hermits  whirling  round  with  lighted  candles  on 
their  heads,  and  men  putting  hens  in  their  ears  ?  This  injury  is 
not  confined  to  the  use  of  this  system  of  mnemonics  in  poetry;  it 
extends  itself  everywhere.  A  disciple  of  the  professor's  must 
always  be  looking  out  for  these  childish  pictures — and  the  more 
ridiculous  they  are,  we  are  told,  the  better.  We  had  ten  thou- 
sand times  rather  live  with  a  professed  punster,  and  that  is  bad 
enough. 

But  (acts  are  against  us,  it  will  be  said*  Let  them  have  their 
weight.     Here  they  are. 

<<  Miss  P.  K.  (11  years  of  age)  repeated  fifty  stanzas  of  four  lines 
each,  from  the  second  part  of  Mrs.  More's  *  Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower.' 
These  she  repeated  consecutively,  and  in  any  order  desired.  On  any 
resiarkable  word  being  mentioned)  she  determmed  the  stanza}  the  line, 
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and  the  place  of  the  lioe,  in  which  it  was  to  be  found ;  and  also  how 
many  times  the  same  word  occurred  in  the  poem.    P»  23 1« 

This  young  lady  had  receiyed  five  lessona  onl/i  of  one  hour 
each. 

^^  Master  S.  H.  explained  the  physical,  mathematical,  and  chymical 
characters  of  minerals,  after  Hauy's  system,  assi^^ning  the  systematical 
order  of  any  character  whatever  proposed  to  him,  and  kuovdn|i;  in  what 
manner  any  mineral  ought  to  be  examined  and  tried,  to  ascerlpfn  its 
nature.  This  pupil  received  only  two  hours'  instruction  from  M. 
Feinai^le. 

^*  Master  6.  H.  afterwards  requested  the  audience  to  ^ve  twenty 
words  or  names,  without  any  order  or  connexion  whatever.  These 
words  were  written  on  a  board,  and  numbered  from  one  to  twenty,  as 
follows : 

1.  Tower.  IL  SjTacuse. 

2.  Gate.  ]2.  Wellington; 

3.  Steeple.  13.  Graham. 

4.  Church.  14.  Ten, 

5.  Chapel  15.  Hill. 

6.  Institudon.  16.  Nelson. 

7.  Crotch.  17.  Archimedes, 

8.  Grey.  18.  Palestine. 
0.  Regent  19.  Button. 

10.  Feinaigle.         20.  Reform. 

««  After  inspecting  the  numbers  and  words  for  a  space  of  time,  not 
exceeding  three  minutes,  the  pupil  named  every  word  in  the  series, 
both  forwards  and  backwards;  to  any  number  that  was  proposed  to 
him,  he  assigned  the  proper  word,  and  vice  versa. 

'^  A  series  of  twenty-eight  figures,  named  promiscuously  by  the 
audience,  was  then  written  down,  as  8.  5.  1.  0.  5.  0  2.  9.  6.  &c.  &c. 
&c.  These  the  pupil  surveyed  attentively,  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  repeated  them  forwards  and  backwards.  He  afterwards  declared 
how  many  S's.  2'8.  O^s.  &c.  occurred  in  the  series,  and  the  relative 
situation  of  each  figure. 

*^  Master  S.  H.  after  one  hour's  applicationy  repeated  a  Greek  word 
from  Aristophanes,  consisting  of  seveniy-six  syllabUs  and  165  letters, 
both  forwards  and  backwards ;  he  also  named  any  syllable  in  any  order 
desired,  determining  its  numerical  situation.'* 

Now,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask,  what  is  meant  by  these  pupils  having 
received  "only  five  lessons,"  and  "only  two  hours'  instruction?^ 
whether  that  this  was  the  only  time  bestowed  upon  the  particular 
lesson  ?  or  upon  the  whole  system  ?  Is  it  meant  that,  after  ha« 
ving  studied  the  symbols  fi)r  a  fortnight,  perhaps,  or  three  weekly 
Miss  P.  E.  then  gave  five  hours  to  gettins  off  her  ^'  fiftj  atainas 
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of  four  lines  each,"  &c.  ?  or,  that  in  five  hours  she  mastered  both 
the  system  and  the  verses  ?  if  the  first,  the  representation  is 
Tery  unfair ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  very  wonderful  in  the 
matter.  The  twenty  unconnected  words  most  persons  could  re^ 
peat  in  their  given  order,  after  having  read  them  over  once ;  and 
we  think  that  any  lad  of  good  memory  (and  we  suppose  Master 
S.  H.  was  a  picked  boy)  might,  without  any  assistance  from  these 
mnemonics,  be  crammed^  (as  a  Cambridge  Bian  would  say,)  in 
five  hours,  with  &ty  latitudes  and  longitudes,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  them  all  the  night  after  his  lesson.  But  what  would  be  the 
use  of  this  ?  The  question  is,  how  much  would  he  know  of  them 
in  a  year,  in  a  month  ?  And  the  answer  is,  nothing.  And  we 
very  much  question  whether  Master  S.  H.  will  know  more.  He 
will  begin  to  forget  the  position  of  his  symbols,  and  the  words  of 
his  sentences;  one  hieroglyphic  will  confuse  another;  he  will 
not  remember  which  word  in  the  sentence  contained  the  magical 
letters;  he  will  begin  to  inquire  whether  ^'^^jculapius'*  be  "an* 
noyed  by  six"  or  seven  "hens,**  and  whether  "four  soldiers"  or 

five,  "take  away  poor  Ceres;"  he  will 

■  But  enough  of  this  book ;  we  hope  that  our  readers  are  a« 
much  tired  of  it  as  we  are  ourselves. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  JOEL  BARLOW. 

Joel  Barlow  was  ihe  youngest  of  ten  children  of  a  respect* 
able  farmer,  in  independent  but  moderate  circumstances.  He  was 
born  at  Reading,  a  village  of  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut,  in  or 
about  the  year  1755.  His  father  died  while  he  was  yet  a  lad  at 
school,  and  his  portion  of  the  patrimonial  property  was  little  more 
than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if 
conducted  upon  the  most  economical  plan.  In  1 TT 4  he  was  placed 
by  his  guardian  at  Dartmouth  College,  in  New  Hampshire,  an  in- 
stitution, at  that  time,  in  its  infancy,  and  struggling  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  embarrassments.  After  a  very  short  residence  there, 
he  removed  to  Yale  College,  New  Haven. 

The  class  into  which  he  entered  at  Yale  College  was  remark- 
able for  the  high  promise  of  talent  displayed  by  many  of  its  mem- 
bers, several  of  whom  have  since  been  eminently  distinguished  in 
various  pursuits  of  active  life.  Among  these  Barlow  always 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first. 

About  this  period  a  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  polite  literature 
had  sprung  up  in  Connecticut,  and,  especially,  at  the  college  of 
New  Haven,  which  had  formerly  been  chiefly  devoted  to  (he 
severer  sciences,  and  to  those  studies  which  are  more  immediately 
subsidiary  to  theological  learning.  The  desire  of  imitation  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  admiration  of  any  species  of  excellence ; 
and  <his  revolution  in  taste  soon  manifested  itself  in  many  poetical 
attempts,  attended,  of  course,  by  various  degrees  of  success.  The 
state  of  society  in  this  country,  which  presents  a  much  greater 
demand  for  every  species  of  active  talent,  than  for  any  of  the 
mere  elegances  of  literature,  did  not  allow  even  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  Connecticut  bards  to  devote  themselves  long  to  the  ser- 
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Tree  of  the  muses.  They  have  all  turned  aside  into  other  walks  of 
inteilectual  labour,  and  several  of  them  have  arrived  at  high  (lis- 
iinctioD  in  politics  and  learning.  The  productions  of  this  school 
of  poets^  if  it  may  be  termed  so,  were  mostly  called  forth  by  occa- 
noiuJ  lubjects,  and  were  all  written  by  young  men  engaged  in  the 
studj  or  practice  of  some  profession.  From  these  circumstances, 
as  well  as  from  the  unsettled  and  dubious  aspect  of  public  affairs, 
at  that  period,  and  from  the  want  of  a  ready  communication  be- 
tween distant  parts  of  our  country,  an  evil  then  universal,  and  still, 
tboagh  in  a  much  less  decree,  felt  as  a  serious  impediment  to  suc- 
ceasful  literary  exertions,  most  of  their  poets  have  attained  to  little 
more  than  a  temporary  and  local  popularity.  Yet  of  the  little 
good  poetry  which  America  has  produced,  their  works  constitute 
a  large  proportion.  Their  satirical  verses  are  among  the  happiest 
imitationB  of  Butler;  and  their  graver  poetry  is  formed  upon  the 
purest  models  vf  the  silver  age  of  English  poetry— -u^ion  the  style 
of  Drydeo,  of  Pope,  and  of  Goldsmith.  In  (he  imitation  of  their 
&¥0urite  authors,  like  all  young  artists,  they  have  copied  some 
of  the  defects  of  their  models,  while  many  of  the  more  delicate 
^aces  have  escaped.  What  in  the  original  is  languid,  in  the  copy 
becomes  tame.  Their  imagination  is  too  closely  reined  in  by  a 
taste  formed  upon  the  study  of  particular  models,  and  not  refined 
by  the  general  contemplation  of  every  form  of  beauty.  Whii 
these  faults  they  have  much  excellence,  and  in  a  vtale  oi*  society 
which  would  have  allowed  of  a  more  careful  and  exclusive  cuU'i- 
vation  of  their  poetical  talents,  some  who  at  first  liiitittd  tlicir 
ambition  to  correct  versification  and  happy  imitation,  niight,  liko 
Ijord  Byron,  after  having  thus  familiarized  the:nselves  to  i\ic. 
mechanical  arts  of  poetry,  have  suddenly  burst  forth  in  all  i!ie  <idz- 
zliug  glories  of  ori^nal  genius.  Among  their  happiest  effuifft  (n:iy 
be  numbered  the  IVl'Fingal  of  Trumbull,  the  Conqnest  of  Caniian, 
and  Greenfield  Hill,  of  Dr.  Dwight,  the  eleiant  t:anslafi<Hi.s,  and 
some  of  the  orij^inal  verses,  of  AIsop,  and  many  of  the  salirlc 
pieces  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  the  wits  of  Hartford. 

Barlow  participated  in  the  general  taste  of  his  youns:  literary 
friends,  and  wa-j  soon  "  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  sonij;.'' 

He  displayed  a  talent  for  versiScatiou  which  gniued  iiim  great 
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reputation  among  Tiis  Tello^  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the 
particular  notice  and  friendship  of  Dr.  Duight,  then  a  tutor  io 
Tale  College.  These  circumstances  contributed  to  excite  his  po* 
etical  ambition  still  more  strongly,  and  thus  fixed  the  character  of 
bis  future  life.  The  first  verses  which  he  is  known  to  have  pro* 
duced,  were  some  mock  heroic  lines  m  a  combat  at  snowballing 
between  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  classes,  an  annual  custom 
which  formerly  prevailed  at  New  Haven  upon  the  falling  of  the 
first  snow  in  every  winter. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary  war  he  was  enter* 
ing  the  third  year  of  the  academic  course.  Naturally  ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  he  could  not  remain  a  cool  spectator  of  a  contest  in 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  his  country  were  at  stake.  The 
militia  of  Connecticut,  at  that  period,  formed  a  considerable  part 
of  Gen.  Washington's  army  ;  and  young  Barlow,  more  than  once 
during  the  vacations  of  the  college,  seized  his  musket  as  a  volun* 
teer,  and  joined  the  camp,  where  four  of  his  brothers  were  on  duty* 
He  was  present  at  several  skirmishes  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  is  said  to  have  borne  a  part  in  the  battle  of  the  White  Plains* 
His  love  of  letters,  and  a  generous  ambition  to  prepare  himself 
for  future  usefulness,  rather  than  any  abatement  of  zeal  for  the 
glorious  cause,  induced  him  to  return  from  these  military  exciu> 
sions,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  New  Haven.  He  passed  through 
the  usual  course  of  study  with  much  reputation,  and  in  1778  re* 
ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  on  which  occasion  he  ap* 
peared  for  the  first  time  before  the  public  in  his  poetical  charao 
ter,  by  reciting  an  original  poem  at  the  public  commencement* 
This  was  soon  after  printed.  Those  of  my  readers  who  are  curb» 
ous  to  trace  the  progress  of  Barlow's  muse,  may  find  it,  with  some 
other  of  his  minor  pieces,  in  a  collection  entitled  '*  American 
Poe>os,"  printed  some  years  ago  at  Litchfield. 

Upon  his  leaving  college  (he  state  of  his  finances  did  not  allow 
him  to  devote  any  time  to  general  study.  Lie  found  himself  compel* 
led  to  make  as  speedy  a  preparation  as  possible  for  some  professioo 
which  might  yield  him  an  immediate  support,  and  accordingly  ap- 
plir>d  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  law.  But  he  conti* 
nued  this  pursuit  only  for  a  few  months.     The  Alassacbusctts 
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Hne  of  the  American  army  was  at  thia  time  deficient  in  chaplains, 
and  Barlow  was  strongly  urged  by  some  influential  frienda  to  qua- 
lify himself  for  that  station.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated 
to  him,  that  such  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  character  and 
talents,  and  so  strong  the  desire  to  serve  him,  that  a  brief  prepara* 
tkm  was  all  that  would  be  demanded,  and  that  every  indulgence 
should  be  shown  him  in  his  theological  examination.  Under  these 
assurances,  being  well  grounded  in  general  literature,  and  having 
passed  his  whole  lite  among  a  people  with  whom  almost  every 
man  has  some  knowledge  of  speculative  divinity  and  religious 
controversy,  he  without  hesitation  applied  himself  moat  strenu- 
ously to  theological  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  sus- 
tained a  reputable  examination,  was  licensed  to  preach  as  a  coih 
gregational  minister,  and  repaired  immediately  to  the  army« 

Here  he  is  said  to  have  been  regular  in  the  discharge  of  his 
clerical  duties,  and  to  have  been  much  respected  as  a  preacher. 
In  the  camp  he  continued  to  preserve  his  devotion  to  the  muses. 
The  spirit  of  the  American  soldiery  is  supposed  to  have  been  not 
a  little  encouraged  and  supported  through  their  many  hardships 
by  numerous  patriotic  songs  and  occasional  addresses  which  were 
written  and  circulated  through  the  army  by  Air.  Barlow,  Dr. 
Dwight,  and  Col*  Humphreys.  In  1780  Barlow  composed  and 
published  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  early  friend  and  patron, 
the  Hon.  Titus  Hosmer.  He  remained  in  the  army  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  period  was  engaged 
in  planning  and  in  part  composing  the  poem  which  he  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  has 
since  expanded  into  his  great  work  the  Columbiad. 

In  1 78 1  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  New  Haven,  when  he 
pronounced  a  poem  which  he  soon  after  published  with  the  title 
of  *'  the  Prospect  of  Peace."  This  was  announced  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  larger  poem  upon  which  he  was  employed ;  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  embodied  in  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  and  still,  with 
some  alterations,  keeps  its  place  in  the  Columbiad. 

About  this  time  he  married  Miss  Baldwin,  of  New  Haven,  a 
sister  of  the  late  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  for  several  years  a  dis* 
tinguished  senator  in  congress  from  the  state  of  Georgia. 
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When  our  national  independence  was  acknowledged,  and  onf 
armies  disbanded,  in  1783,  Barlow  was  again  thrown  upon  the 
world  to  make,  or  to  find,  his  own  fortune.  He  had  never  mani- 
fested much  fondness  for  the  clerical  profession,  and  the  habits  of 
a  military  life  contributed  to  unfit  him  still  more  for  the  regular 
bbours,  and  bumble  duties,  of  a  parish  minister.  In  New  En* 
gland,  if  the  clerical  character  has  been  worn  without  disgrace,  it 
may  easily  be  thrown  off  without  dishonour.  Mr.  Barlow,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  reverled  to  his  original  plan  of  pursuing 
the  profession  of  the  law.  With  this  view  he  removed  to  Hart« 
ford,  where  he  settled  himself,  as  he  imagined,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  although  the  preparatory  studies  of  the  modern  lawyer 
do  not  require  the  vie^inti  annorum  lucubrcUiones  of  my  Lord 
Coke,  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  some  more  lucrative  occu- 
pation as  the  means  of  temporary  support  until  he  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  established  in  practice.  For  this  purpose^ 
in  connexion  with  a  printer  of  Hartford,  he  undertook  and  sue- , 
ceeded  in  establishing  a  weekly  newspaper.  Our  gazettes  wera 
then,  literally,  nothing  more  than  newspapers,  and  were  seldom 
regarded,  as  at  present,  as  the  guides  or  organs  of  political  opinion* 
The  original  articles  occasionally  inserted  by  Barlow,  bad  an  air 
of  novelty  which  gave  reputation  and  circulation  to  his  paper,  and 
at  the  same  time  assisted  in  producing  considerable  effect  iipoa 
the  public  mind,  with  respect  to  many  important  political  subjects* 

While  engaged  in  this  business  he  was  also  employed  in  prepa- 
ring for  the  press  his  Vision  of  Columbus.  The  extensive  ac- 
quaintance he  had  formed  in  the  army,  and  the  zeal  of  his  per- 
sonal frienis,  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  very  large  subscription  for  this 
work,  which  was  published  in  1787.  Its  success  was  very  flat- 
tering ;  within  a  few  months  after  its  publication  in  America,  it 
was  reprinted  in  London,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  second 
edition  in  America,  and  one  in  Paris. 

The  first  edition  was  inscribed,  in  an  elegant  and  courtly  dedi- 
cation, to  Louis  XV  I. 

About  this  period  it  was  determined,  by  the  general  association 
of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  that  Dr.  Watts's  version  of  the 
pslams,  which  had  for  some  time  been  in  general,  use  in  their  con- 
legations,  should  be  revised  and  altered,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
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plying  some  omissioos,  and  adapting  it  to  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
New  England  churches.  The  poetical  talent  which  Barlow  had 
displayed,  the  hannony  and  correctness  of  his  versification,  and 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  many  passages  of  his  poem, 
which  w^  then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  had  for  some  time 
tirculated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends,  all  joined  to  point  him 
•ut  as  the  person  best  fitted  for  this  honourable  duty.  He  wai 
accordingly  applied  to  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purposej^ 
and  undertook  the  revision.  Many  of  the  psalms  had  been  so 
paraphrased  by  Watts  as  to  have  a  local  reference  to  the  religious 
or  the  political  state  of  Great  Britain.  These  he  so  altered  as  io 
avoid  all  local  application ;  and  in  others  he  made  numerous  slight 
corrections  wherever  the  verses  of  Watts  seemed  deficient  in 
elegance  or  grammatical  purity.  Beside  these  corrections,  six 
psahns  were  almost  rewritten,  and  twelve,  which  had  been  omitted, 
were  supplied  by  Barlow.  In  general,  he  has  happily  imitated 
Ae  artless  and  imafTected  simplicity  of  Watts ;  but  the  1 37th^ 
if  versified  with  all  the  elegance  and  polish  of  language  of  the  most 
highly-finished  modern  poetry.  To  the  psalms  he  added  a  new 
•election  of  hymns,  from  those  of  Watts,  interspersed  with  some 
devotional  pieces  of  his  own,  of  which  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say, 
that  as  they  stand  in  the  collection  without  the  name  of  the  author, 
they  are  not  easily  to  be  discerned  by  any  internal  evidence, 
from  those  which  accompany  them.  This  volume  was  published 
in  1786,  and  continued  for  several  years  to  be  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  Connecticut  churches  ;  it  has  since  been  again  revised 
and  enlarged  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dwight,  and  with  his  corrections 
and  additions  is  the  one  now  in  ordinary  use. 

About,  or  a  little  before,  the  period  of  these  publications.  Bar- 
bw  gave  up  bis  concern  in  the  weekly  paper,  and  opened  a  book- 
shop at  Hartford.  This  was  intended  chiefly  to  aid  the  sale  of 
his  poem,  and  of  the  new  edition  of  the  psalms ;  and  as  soon  as 
these  objects  were  effected,  he  quitted  the  business,  and  engaged 
m  the  practice  of  the  law. 

During  his  residence  at  Hartford  he  was  concerned  in  several 

•  Along  the  Innlfs  wliere  BitberB  eorrent  flowi,  kt . 
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occasional  publications,  wbich  issued  from  a  club  of  wits  and  youog 
politicians^  in  that  city  and  its  vicinity. 

In  particular  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  considerable  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  Anarchiad.     This  was  a  mock  critical  account 
of  a  pretended  ancient  epic  poem,  interspersed  with  a  number  of 
extracts  from  the  supposed  work,  the  whole  conducted  upon  the 
plan  of  the  Rolliad,;  but  with  higher  political  objects  and  less  per<- 
^nal  asperity.     By  a  fable  contrived  with  some  ingenuity,  this 
poem  is  represented  as  having  been  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
read  and  imitated  by  some  of  the  most  popular  modern  poets. 
By  this  supposition  the  utmost  license  of  parody  and  imitation  is 
obtained,  and  by  the  usual  poetical  machinery  of  episodes,  visions, 
and  prophecies,  the  srene  is  shifted  at  pleasure,  backwards  and 
forwards,  from  one  country  to  another,  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
from  ancient  to  modern  times.     This  plan  is  filled  up  with  great 
fspirif ;  the  humorous  is,  indeed,  better  than  the  serious  part;  but 
both  have  merit,  and  some  of  the  parodies  are  extremely  happy* 
The  political  design  of  the  authors  was  to  support  those  plans 
which  were  then  forming  for  the  adoption  of  an  efficient  federal 
constitution,  and  to  chastise  and  ex[K)se  certain  demagogues  who^ 
m  some  of  the  states,  and  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  had  been 
active  in  several  measures  equally  hostile  to  good  faith,  and  to 
sound  public  policy.     The  Anarchiad,  like  the  Roiliad,  was  pab- 
IlsJied  by  piecemeal  from  time  to  time,  as  matter  of  satire  happened 
to  occur.     It  had  a  wide  circulation  through  the  union,  and  as  at 
that  time  the  public  taste  was  imuccustomed  to  those  strong  stimu- 
lants to  which  it  Ik;s  since  been  habituated,  this  novelty  of  sarcasm 
and  satire  had  a  \ery  considerable  influence  upon  the  political 
opinions  of  a  lur^c  portion  of  the  community. 

On  July  4,  1787,  Barlow  delivered  an  oration  before  the  CoiH 
necticut  Cincinnati.  This  composition  is  a  piece  of  sober  pr^vse, 
with  little  parade  of  language,  or  attempt  at  eloquence.     After  go* 

*  The  most  conspiouout  among  them  were  Mr.  Tnow  Jadge)  Trumball,  tbe 
author  of  M*Fin;;al,  Uev  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Strong,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Ksq,  Col.  Hum- 
phreys, and  the  late  Dr  Hopkins,  the  original  pi-ojcctor  of  the  \nai*chiad,  a  man  of 
powerful  mind,  and  eecentric  hahits,  of  bold  ima};:ination,  and  an  undisciplined  tatte* 
liic  Hypocrite's  Hope,  and  two  other  humorous  pieces  of  An  original  and  whim* 
aical  character,  by  Dr.  Uopkiusi  inaj  be  found  io  the  coUectiou  of  American  poems 
ab«Te  referred  to. 
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ing  over  tlie  commonplace  topics  of  the  history  of  our  iodepen- 
dence,  the  orator  insists  strongly  upon  the  necessity  of  an  efficient 
general  government,  and  evidently  labours  to  prepare  the  popular 
sentiment  for  a  favourable  reception  of  the  new  constitution  then 
under  consideration  of  the  convention,  in  session  in  Philadelphia. 

These  various  publications  continued  to  increase  and  extend  his 
reputation  as  a  man  of  general  talents  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  his 
success  at  the  bar  was  by  no  means  flattering.  His  mind,  long 
habituated  to  indulge  itself  in  all  the  elegant  luxuries  of  learning, 
or  to  exercise  its  reasoning  powers  only  upon  general  truth  and 
philosophical  investigation,  could  not  descend  with  facility  to  the 
minute  details,  and  mechanical  drudgery,  of  the  subordinate 
branches  of  his  profession.  He  was  unfortunate  in  an  embarrassed 
elocution,  his  habits  of  life  were  grave  and  retired,  and  his  man* 
ners  and  address  were  not  of  that  familiar  and  conciliating  cast 
which  so  often  supplies  or  conceals  the  want  of  professional  merit* 
These,  or  similar  impediments,  have  for  a  season  depressed  the 
talents  of  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  bar ;  but  have 
finally  given  way  to  the  power  of  resolute  application,  or  the  in- 
vincible energies  of  genius. 

Barlow,  however,  was  in  no  situation  to  wait  for  wealth  and  ho^ 
nour,  which  might  come  too  late,  if  they  came  at  all.  The  small 
fund  which  he  had  accumulated  from  his  literary  speculations  was 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  the  emoluments  of  his  business  were  mcon- 
siderable.  He  had,  indeed,  no  children  to  render  poverty  more 
bitter  by  participating  with  him  of  its  evils ;  and  the  active  virtues 
and  cultivated  understanding  of  his  wife,  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
with  fortitude  against  the  privations  and  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened him. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  was  easily  induced  to  abandon 
the  profession,  and  engage  in  an  employment  which  promised  to 
enable  him  to  obtain,  in  Europe,  that  competence  for  which  he 
seemed  destined  to  toil  in  vain  in  his  native  land.  Of  the  nature 
of  this  new  occupation  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  the  earlier  part  of 
Mr.  Bai'Iow's  life,  published  several  years  ago,^  gives  the  follow- 

'■  In  the  London  Monthly  Mngazinc,  for  1708.  Thb  and  leveral  other  aketohes 
ttf  A  laerican  characters,  are  understood  to  have  bean  trritten  hr  th«  lafee  On  W.  P- 
Smith,  of  New- York, 

Yor.  TV.  ^'(-rr  Srrifi^.  1« 
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ing  account.  '<  Some  members  of  a  land  company,  called  the 
Ohio  Company,  in  connexion  with  a  few  other  persona,  then  sup- 
posed to  be  men  of  property,  by  a  manoeuvre,  not  then  understood, 
but  which  has  since  been  detected,  appropriated  to  their  own  use 
a  very  considerable  part  of  the  funds  of  that  company ;  and,  under 
the  title  of  the  Scioto  Company,  offered  vast  tracts  of  land  for  sale 
in  Europe,  to  few  of  which  they  had  any  pretensions. *'  As  the 
ugent  of  this  company,  but  with  perfect  ignorance  of  their  real 
plan,  Barlow  embarked  for  England,  in  ir88,  and  soon  after 
crossed  from  thence  to  France,  where  he  disposed  of  some  of 
these  lands,  under  the  title  of  the  Scioto  Company.  The  French 
have  never  been  remarkable  for  their  success  in  colonizatioR,  and 
their  first  setllements  on  the  Ohio  failed  completely.  This  waa 
occasioned  partly  by  the  doubtful  and  disputed  title  under  which 
they  held,  and  partly  also,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  by  their  want  of 
enterprise  and  resource,  and  their  inexpertness  in  those  arts  and 
habits  of  life  which  enable  our  own  countrymen  to  subdue  the 
forest,  and  to  make  the  wilderness  recede  on  every  side  from  before 
the  presence  of  civilized  man ;  although  their  countryman  Vol- 
ney  assigns  a  nmch  more  whimsical  reason  for  the  general  fai- 
lure of  all  their  attempts  of  this  nature.  He  ascribes  it  chiefly 
to  their  insatiable  love  of  talking,  which  crowds  them  toother  in 
villages,  puts  a  stop  to  all  solitary  labour,  and  engrosaes  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  which  the  American  settler  devotes  to  active  ex* 
crtion. 

After  spending  some  years  in  misery  and  want,  these  colonists 
removed  to  more  favourable  situations,  and  the  remains  of  their 
attempts  at  improvement,  shortly  after  they  left  them,  are  de- 
scribed by  intelligent  travellers  as  exhibiting  a  strange  scene  of 
ludicrous  wretchedness,  more  resembling  the  vestiges  of  a  colony 
of  beavers  than  those  of  a  settlement  of  enterprising  farmers. 

The  result  of  this  agency  was  almost  as  unfortunate  to  Barlow, 
as  to  these  speculators,  and  after  affording  him  a  temporary  msun- 
tenance,  left  him  with  little  other  resource  than  his  own  talents 
and  reputation,  to  force  his  way  on  this  new  stage  of  action. 

During  this  period  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France  had 
kindled  to  a  strong  flame  all  that  enthusiasm  which  he  had  long 
cherished  for  the  cause  of  republicanism.     In  common  with  many 
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great  and  wise  men,  he  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  first  struggles  of 
that  eventful  epoch,  the  rudiments  of  the  most  profound  political 
wisdom,  and  of  a  higher  perfection  of  social  order  than  Europe 
bad  ever  beheld.  He  became  intimately  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  republican  party,  and  particularly  with  those 
of  that  section  afterwards  denominated  the  Oiroiidisiay  or  mode- 
rates, entered  warmly  into  all  their  plans,  and  was  soon  distin* 
guished  as  one  of  their  most  zealous  partisans. 

He  however  returned  (o  England,  in  1791,  with  the  intention 
of  going  from  thence  to  America  after  having  resided  for  a  year 
or  two  longer  in  London.  About  the  end  of  the  year  1791  he 
published,  in  London,  the  first  part  of  his  *'  Advice  to  the  Privi- 
leged Orders.*'  This  he  afterwards  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  second  part,  and  the  whole  has  been  several  times  reprinted 
in  the  United  States. 

In  this  work  he  takes  an  extensive  view  of  the  abuses  and  evib "" 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  institutions  which  have  been  formed 
upon  it ;  of  those  of  all  national  church  establishments ;  of  the 
military  system ;  of  the  administration  of  justice ;  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  revenue  and  finance^  as  they  severally  exist  in  the  royal 
and  aristocratical  governments  of  Europe.  Ouided,  as  we  now 
are,  by  the  lights  of  recent  experience,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
the  political  opinions  expressed  in  this  work  contain  no  inconsi- 
derable mixture  of  important  truth  with  radical  error.  To  trace 
them  with  any  degree  of  minuteness  throughout  his  arguments  and 
inferences,  would  require  a  commentary  as  large  as  the  volume 
itself.  It  may  be  suflScient  to  observe,  that,  like  all  violent  re- 
formers of  that  and  of  every  other  age,  he  attributes  by  far 
too  much  influence  and  efficacy  to  the  external  forms  of  civil  po- 
licy.  This  is  the  general  character  of  his  speculative  political 
opinions,  and  it  may  be  traced  throughout  all  their  particular  ap- 
plications.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  system  of  social  order 
derives  its  claim  to  the  obedience  of  the  citizen,  and  takes  its 
whole  character  from  its  particular  form  of  civil  government,  with 
scarce  any  relation  to  the  state  of  public  morals,  or  the  degree  of 
national  refinement.  Some  of  the  evils  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
positive  institutions  of  Europe,  are  such  as  uniformly  sprmg-from 
the  most  deeply*rooted  propensities  of  human  nature;  others. 
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again,  are  the  necessary  attendants  on  wealth  and  the  rights  of 
private  property,  and  must  exist  in  some  degree  in  every  society 
where  some  are  rich  and  others  poor. 

In  conformity  with  those  principles,  he  holds  that  law  is  always 
complicated,  and  often  obscure  ;  not  because  the  affairs  of  civilized 
men  are  complicated  also,  because  many  points  on  which  natural 
justice  is  silent  must  be  settled  by  positive  institution,  and  because 
there  arc  others  in  which  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  particular  case 
may  clash  with  the  public  utility  of  a  general  rule;  but  merely 
because  it  suits  the  schemes  of  statesmen  and  princes,  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  ignorant  of  the  laws  which  are  to  govern 
them. 

He  asserts  that  the  principles  of  military  glory,  of  personal  ho- 
nour, and  the  admiration  of  courage,  have  no  foundation  in  human 
nature,  but  owe  their  origin  solely  to  the  craft  of  kings  and  rulers ; 
and  he  stoutly  maintains,  that  republican  governments  can  never 
need  a  regular  army,  or  fmd  any  advantage  in  possessing  a  good 
national  credit.  The  etfervescence  of  the  times  may  serve  to 
excuse  a  good  deal  of  this  extravagance.  The  whole  book  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  bold  and  acute,  but  deGcient 
in  that  comprehension  by  which  distant  consequences  and  intricate 
relations  are  perceived,  and  diflicidties  and  objections  foreseen 
and  examined.  He  is  throughout  animated  by  a  manly  love  of 
libert}',  a  generous  detestation  of  all  trick  and  imposture,  and  a 
contempt  of  prejudice  so  strong  as  often  to  hurry  him  into  an  ex- 
treme almoi;t  equally  dangerous. 

This  publication  was,  in  February,  1  r92,  followed  by  the  *'  Con- 
spiracy of  Kings,"  a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines.  The 
siubject  was  tlie  tirst  coalition  of  tiie  continental  sovereigns  against 
France.  It  has  Utile  of  pue ileal  ornament,  and  the  poet  too  often 
descends  into  the  coniHionpLice  topics  of  the  party  politics  of  the 
flay,  but  he  is  strongly  iutcrestod  in  his  subject,  many  of  his  lines 
are  vigorous  and  animated,  and  cannot  scarcely  fail  to  communi- 
cate to  the  reader  houie  portion  of  (heir  author's  enthusiasm,  in 
the  autunm  of  tiie  same  year  he  published  a  letter  to  the  national 
convention  of  Fiance  o!i  the  (iofects  of  their  first  constitution,  and 
the  amendments  which  nu^ht  to  be  applied,  in  wliich  he  urges  them 
to  couiplete  what  he  couhiuers  as  their  imperfect  reform  by  abo 
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lishing  the  royal  power/  diminisbing  the  salaries  of  public  officers, 
rendering  elections  more  frequent  and  popular,  and  dissolving  the 
connexion  between  the  goyernment  and  the  national  church. 

All  these  publications  procured  hitti  some  profit  and  much  noto- 
riety. Though  France  was  the  theme,  they  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  have  their  chief  effect  on  England.  Barlow,  consequent. 
ly,  became  connected  with  all  the  English  politicians  who  were^ 
like  him,  engaged  in  the  great  cause  of  reform  or  revolution,  and 
with  most  of  the  republican  men  of  letters  and  science,  who  abou^ 
that  period  were  so  numerous  in  London,  as  almost  to  form  a  dis. 
tinct  class.  Towards  the  end  of  1792  the  London  Constitutional 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  voted  an  address  to  the  French 
national  convention,  and  Mr.  Barlow  and  another  member  were  de- 
puted to  present  it.  They  immediately  undertook  and  executed 
their  commission.  Barlow  was  received  in  France  with  great  re- 
spect, and  the  national  convention  soon  after  conferred  upon  him 
the  rights  of  a  French  citizen,  an  honour  which  they  had  already 
bestowed  upon  Gen.  Washington,  Gen.  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Mac* 
iolosb,  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Thomas  Paine — a  strange  assemblage  of 
names ! 

The  revolutionary  symptoms  which  had  manifested  themselves  in 
Great  Britain,  bad  now  attracted  the  attention  of  the  government, 
and  Barlow's  mission  to  France  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
some  farther  political  movement.  An  official  inquiry  was  set  on 
foot  respecting  it,  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  those  prosecutions 
of  Ilardy,  Thelwal,  Paine,  and  others,  which  took  place  about  two 
years  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time,  Barlow,  who  had  left  En- 
gland with  the  design  of  being  absent  but  a  few  weeks,  found  that 
the  resentment  of  government  was  so  strongly  pointed  against  Lim, 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  hazard  an  immediate  return.  He 
therefore  sent  for  Mrs.  Barlow,  whom  he  had  left  in  England,  and 
fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  France.  In  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  he  accompanied  his  friend  Gregoire,  and  a  deputation  of 
the  national  convention,  who  were- sent  to  organize  the  newyl-ac- 
quired  territory  of  Savoy,  as  a  department  of  the  republic.  He 
passed  the  winter  at  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  where,  at 
the  request  of  his  legislative  friends,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
peoplo  of  Piedmont,  inciting  them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
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^  to  the  man  of  Turin,  who  called  himself  their  king."  This  waa 
immediatelj  translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  circulated 
widely  through  the  whole  of  Piedmont,  but,  as  it  appears,  with- 
out producing  much  popular  effect.  The  rest  of  the  winter  was 
passed  in  the  more  peaceable  employment  of  composing  a  mock 
didactic  poem,  in  three  cantos,  entitled  Hasty  Pudding.  The 
composition  of  Hasty  Pudding  is  now  no  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  a  humble  and  domestic  art.  It  has  passed  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  closet ;  it  has  exercised  the  philosophy  of  Rumford,  and 
inspired  the  muse  of  Barlow. 

This  13  a  very  pleasing  performance,  and  deservedly  the  most 
popular  of  his  books.  Barlow  had  not  indeed  that  luxuriance  and 
gayety  of  fancy,  which  enabled  Pope,  and  Gay,  and  Cowper,  to 
raise  from  the  most  barren  themes  some  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
of  English  poetry ;  but  his  versification  is  successfully  modelled 
upon  that  of  Goldsmith :  he  has  interspersed  the  poem  with  seye* 
ral  ludicrous  parodies  on  the  most  popular  passages  of  English 
poetry,  and  bis  subject  naturally  presented  him  with  many  images 
ami  \icws  of  life,  which,  if  not  in  themselves  highly  poetical,  have 
at  least  all  the  fresh  bloom  and  fragrance  of  untried  novelty. 

From  Savoy  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  continued  to  re« 
side  for  about  three  years.  During  this,  as  well  as  his  aubaeqiient 
residence  in  Paris,  with  the  exception  of  a  translation  of  Volney's 
Ruins,  his  literary  labours  appear  to  have  been  nearly  suspended, 
and  he  engaged  in  several  plans  of  commercial  speculation.  His 
connexion  with  public  men,  and  knowledge  of  political  aflbirs,  to* 
gether  with  the  great  advantages  of  credit,  and  of  personal  safety 
which  he  derived  from  his  character  of  a  friendly  neutral,  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  those  great  and  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  every  species  of  property  which  arise  from  the  disjointed  state 
of  public  affairs,  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  aasignats,  and  the 
frequent  sales  of  confiscated  estates. 

Shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  atrocities  of  the  revoluflon,  he 
took  little  active  part  in  politics,  though  he  still  cherished  his  r8> 
publican  principles,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  belief  that  these 
throes  of  tumultuons  anarchy  would  finally  settle  down  into  the 
tranquillity  of  enlightened  freedom.  It  has  been  said  that  be  sat 
in  the  national  assembly,  as  a  deputy  from  the  department  of  Moni 
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Blanc  ;  this  is  without  foundation.  He  never  Sat  in  anj  legisla- 
tive  body  in  France,  nor  did  he  ever,  by  any  public  act,  recognise 
himself  as  a  French  citizen.  Several  pieces  of  a  savage  and 
atrocious  character,  were  also  published  under  his  name  in  the 
newspapers  of  Great  Britian,  and  of  this  country ;  these  he  has 
since  publicly  denied  in  the  most  explicit  manner.  It  was  also 
confidently  asserted,  that  during  the  period  of  frantic  atheism,  he 
went  to  the  bar  of  the  convention,  and  made  a  solemn  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  professing  his  belief  in 
some  atheistical  system.  This  charge,  too,  he  some  years  after 
solemnly  denied,  and  appealed,  in  confirmation  of  his  innocence, 
to  his  friend  the  Bishop  Gregoirc,  a  regular  and  constant  member 
of  the  convention  ;  in  whose  grief  and  resentment,  while  **  these 
horrors  and  blasphemies"  (these  are  his  own  words)  were  going 
on,  he  declares  that  he  always  participated :  and  Gregoire  him- 
self, in  his  letter  to  Barlow  expostulating  with  him  on  the  anti- 
Christian  aspect  of  one  of  the  plates  of  the  Columbiad,  drops 
DO  hint  of  any  such  transaction,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
surprised  at  what  he  considers  an  unexpected  deviation  from  the 
general  character  of  his  friend.  These  circumstances  are,  I 
think,  amply  sufficient  to  clear  the  character  of  Barlow  from  this 
deep  stain. 

It  b  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  and  mortification,  that  every 
friend  of  human  kind  must  contemplate  the  atrocious  crimes  which, 
at  that  eventful  era,  blasted  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  the  base 
arts  of  falsehood  and  oppression,  by  which  those  crimes  were 
often  opposed.  To  have  no  other  principle  of  conduct,  than  India- 
criminate  opposition  to  some  system  of  error,  however  dangerous, 
is  of  itself  an  error  of  the  most  dangerous  magnitude.  But  it  is 
a  curious  circumstance  in  the  history  of  human  frailty,  that  of  all  the 
classes  of  profligate  politicians,  there  are  none  which  so  nearly  re- 
semble each  other  as  the  Jacobin  and  professed  Anti-Jacobin. 
Differing  widely  in  their  avowed  opinions,  and  in  all  those  common- 
place topics  and  phrases  by  which  politii^l  partisans  are  distin- 
guished^  in  every  thing  else  they  agree  precisely  ;  they  are  twin 
brothers,  bearing  different  names,  but  of  the  self*8ame  bloocL 

Some  time  about  1795  Barlow  was  sent  as  an  agent  on  private 
legal  and  commercial  business  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  soon  «f- 
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ter  his  return,  received  information  of  his  uppointiiiciit,  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  as  consul  at  Algiers,  with  powers  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Dey,  anil  to  redeem  all  American  ci- 
tizens held  in  slavery  on  the  coast  of  Barbary.  He  immediately 
sat  out  on  this  mission,  and  crossed  through  Spain  over  to  Algiers. 
Here  he  soon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dey,  in  spite  of  nu- 
merous obstacles  thrown  in  his  way,  by  the  agents  of  the  French 
republic,  a:id  of  several  of  the  other  European  powers.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  he  negotiated  a  similar  treaty  with 
Tripoli,  and  redeemed  and  sent  home  all  the  American  prisoners 
whom  he  could  discover  among  the  captives  of  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers. These  humane  exertions  were  made  with  great  hazard  and 
danger,  gometlmcs,  it  is  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 

His  residence  at  Algiers,  though  attended  with  some  emolument, 
had  so  few  attractions  to  a  man  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  lite- 
ratuic  and  science,  that,  in  17 '37,  he  resigned  his  consulship  and 
returned  to  PmU.  IMiere,  it  is  understood,  that  he  again  engaged 
in  some  commercial  pursuits  which  were  very  successful.  Thns 
he  acquired  a  hauilsomc  fortune^  which  he  continued  to  eojoy  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  As  long  as  France  retained  the  forma  of  a 
free  constitution,  he  continued  to  regard  it  as  his  adopted  country, 
and  uivested  a  large  proportion  of  his  property  in  landed  estates. 
Among  other  purchases  was  that  of  the  splendid  hotel  of  the 
Count  Clermont  de  Tonnere,  in  Paris,  in  which  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  an  elegant  and  even  sumptuous  manner. 

In  the  rupture  between  his  native  country  and  France,  occa- 
sioned by  the  maritime  spoliations  of  the  latter.  Barlow  exerted 
all  his  influence  and  abilities  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  dit 
ferences.  To  assist  in  attaining  this  end  he  published  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  measures  of  Mr.  .Adams's 
administration.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  second  part,  in  which 
he  took  a  wide  range  of  original  speculation  on  various  political 
lopics,  especially  on  the  means  of  avoiding  wars,  on  maritiine  law, 
vUid  the  rights  of  neutrals,  llis  opinions  are,  as  usual,  novel  aod 
daring;  and,  if  not  always  correct,  seldom  fail  to  exercise  the  mtnfl 
with  thought,  and  to  suggest  new  and  useful  views  of  important 
truth.  His  boldest  plan,  and  one  which,  wild  as  it  may  now  seem, 
it  is  not  incompatible  with  an  enlightened  philosopher  to  hope. 
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that  the  progress  of  human  improvement  and  civilization  will  here- 
after reduce  into  practice,  is  a  proposition  for  si  maritime  ieaguej 
which  shall  watch  over  and  guaranty  the  r^hts  of  neutral  com* 
merce,  and  decide  all  commercial  controversies  between  nations,  by 
a  chancery  of  delegates  from  the  several  states  composing  the 
confederacy.  These  decisions  he  proposes  they  should  enforce 
by  withdrawing  all  commercial  intercourse  from  any  power  which 
should  refuse  submission. 

At  the  same  period  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  memoir  to  the 
French  government,  in  which  he  boldly  denounces  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  privateering  as  mere  "  sea  robbery,''  equally  impolitic  and 
immoral ;  insists  at  large  on  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade  in  those 
articles  which  the  policy  of  the  public  law  of  Europe  has  prohiv 
bitedas  contraband  of  war ;  points  out  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  true  definition  of  blockade,  and  proposes  that  JA  these  points 
should  be  embodied  into  a  formal  declaration  of  rights,  and  pr^ 
fixed  to  the  constitution  then  (1797)  forming  for  the  French  pe(^ 
pie.  The  memoir  was  received  with  professions  of  respect ;  but 
as  it  happened  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  constitution  were  has- 
tening out  their  work  to  answer  some  immediate  end,  it  was  thought 
inexpedient  to  delay  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  by  the  con- 
^deration  of  the  proposed  addition. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seventeen  years  from  his  native 
land.  Barlow  at  length  became  desirous  of  revisiting  the  scenes  of 
bis  youth;  of  witnessing  the  improvements  which  his  country  had 
made  during  that  time  in  all  the  aits  of  civilized  life,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing his  wealth  and  honours  among  his  early  friends  and  associates. 
He  doubtless  pleased  his  fancy  with  many  schemes  of  usefulness 
or  of  glory ;  with  the  hope  of  forming  the  public  taste,  of  directing 
the  opinions,  and  of  elevatinp:  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 
Among  these  plans  was  the  publication  ut  the  Columbiati,  a  poem 
which  had  been  the  labour  of  half  his  life,  and  had  been  gradually 
expanded  from  the  Vision  of  Columhus  to  the  bulk  of  a  stately 
quarto.  He  therefore  sold  off  all  his  real  estate  in  France,  shipped 
his  books  and  furniture  to  America,  and  after  a  short  visit  to  E«n« 
gland,  returned  to  his  native  country  in  the  spring  of  1 805. 

After  visiting  different  parts  of  the  continent,  he  finallv  pur- 
cthased  a  beautiful  situaticm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Georgetown^ 
Vol.  IV.  New  SmV.  i<> 
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but  wWlun  the  limits  of  the  city  of  AVasbingtony  where  he  built  a 
handsome  house  which  he  dignifiecl  with  the  well-sounding  Greek 
name  of  Kalorama.  Here  he  lived  in  an  elegant  and  hospitable 
manner,  associating,  on  the  most  familiar  terms^  with  the  president 
and  other  distinguished  public  men. 

Alvravs  full  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  science,  the  culti- 
valion  of  literature,  and  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  all  of  which 
he  justly  deemed  inseparably  connected  with  the  great  interests 
of  regulated  liberty,  he  now  ardently  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
Obtabiiriih  a  great  national  academy,  under  the  inmiediafe  patronage 
of  (he  federal  government.  Tliis  had  been  a  favourite  project  of 
General  Washington,  and  was  now  supported  by  the  approbation 
of  i\Tr«  JeflTcrson.  In  the  winter  of  K^OO  Barlow  drew  up  a  pros- 
pectus of  a  national  i)i!>titution,  which  he  printed  at  his  own  ex* 
pense,  and  circulated  wherever  he  thought  it  might  produce  any 
effect  favourable  io  the  project. 

In  this  pamphlet,  after  urging  with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  zeal, 
the  utility  and  importance  of  a  great  national  academy,  he  pro- 
poses to  erect  at  the  seat  of  government  an  institution  which  should 
cumbiue  t!ic  two  great  olijccts  of  scientific  investigation  and  of 
iiibtnictio  \  together  with  national  views,  by  uniting  a  univeraitj 
to  L»  learned  society,  formed  on  a  plan  resembling  that  of  the  na- 
tional institute  of  France,  and  adding  to  both  a  military  and  naval 
academy,  and  a  school  of  fine  arts,  and  thus  forming  an  establisli- 
nicnt  on  so  liberal  a  scale,  that  no  rudiment  of  learning  should  be 
too  humble  for  its  notice,  no  height  of  improvement  above  its  am- 
bition, and  no  portion  of  our  widely-extended  territory  too  remote 
for  the  inQuence  of  iia  vigilant  activity  in  the  collection  and  dif« 
fuMon  of  knowledge.  Aliliough  strong  opposition  was  made  to  this 
plan  by  the  friends  of  dilVcrent  state  institutions,  many  influential 
men  of  both  political  parties  having  expressed  their  opinions  in 
its  favoiu',  it  was  thoug;!it  proper  to  bring  it  forward  without  delay. 
On  March  4th,  ItiOO,  Mr.  Lo.iian,  of  Penns}  Ivania,  brought  into  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  a  bill  io  iiicor]H)rate  a  national  academy^ 
founded  substantially  upon  the  plan  proposed  in  Mr.  Barkw's 
pamphlet.  It  was  passed  to  a  second  reuding,  and  referred  to  a 
committee,  but  on  the  third  rcadiiii;  a  niotitm  was  made  to  amend 
il  by  striking  out  the  word  ^'  nationnl."     This  was  strenuously  op- 
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posed  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  a  gentleman  who,  in  every  part  of  his  public 
life,  has  uniformly  supported  the  interests  of  science  and  learning. 
But  the  vote  was  strong  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and  was  car- 
ried without  a  division.  The  bill  was  again  referred  to  a  select, 
committee,  who  never  reported,  and  thus  ended  this  favourite  and 
laboured  project  of  Mr.  Barlow. 

lie  now  devoted  himself  to  the  revision  and  publication  of  his 
poem;  and  in  1B08  the  Columbiad  made  its  appearance  in  the 
most  magnificent  volume  which  had  ever  issued  from  an  American 
press,  and  one  which  might  almost  vie  with  the  most  splendid  pub* 
lications  of  Didot  and  Buhner.  It  was  adorned  by  a  number  of 
excellent  engravings,  executed  in  London  by  the  first  artists ;  every 
thing  else  was  of  American  workmanship.  This  edition  was  in- 
scribed, in  an  elegant  and  afTectionate  dedication,  to  Robert  Ful* 
ton,  a  gentleman  whose  skill  in  practical  mechanics  and  spirit  of 
liberal  enterprise  have  since  rendered  him  one  of  our  most  valuable 
citizens.  Barlow  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  his 
adopted  son. 

The  high  price  at  which  this  edition  of  the  Columbiad  was  sold 
was  by  no  means  suited  to  the  state  of  our  literary  market,  and 
after  the  sale  of  a  few  copies,  the  rest  remained  undisturbed  on  the 
shelves  of  the  bookseller.  A  cheaper  edition  was  found  necessary 
to  extend  the  reputation  and  circulation  of  the  work,  and  it  was 
reprinted  in  1809,  in  2  volumes,  12mo.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
republished  in  London,  by  Philips,  in  an  elegant  royal  Svo.  In 
spite  of  these  aids,  the  Columbiad  never  acquired  the  popularity 
which  it  had  enjojed  in  its  primitive  form.  It  now  aspired  to  the 
dignity  of  a  philosophical  poem  ;  and  the  narrative  part,  to  which 
it  had  owed  much  of  its  former  reputation,  was  nearly  overwhelmed 
by  political  declamation  and  philosophical  discussions :  it  did  not, 
however,  escape  the  attacks  of  critics  of  every  rank.  The  poet  had 
unfortunately  laid  himself  open  to  the  most  puny  assailants  by  the 
frequent  use  of  many  strangely  pedantic  and  uncouth  words  of  his 
own  coinage,  for  which  he  was  deservedly  censured,  though  with 
unnecessary  asperity  of  language.  There  were,  besides,  other 
faults,  both  of  plan  and  execution,  of  a  more  serious  character ; 
these  were  remarked  upon,  with  their  usual  severity,  by  the  £dm« 
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burgh  ReTiewerSy  as  well  as  by  several  other  critical  joomala  <if 
this  country  and  of  Great  Britain.  Barlow  bore  these  attacks 
without  making  any  formal  defence,  ytt  with  less  dignity  than  be« 
came  a  philosopher,  attributing  them  all  to  political  enmity,  and^ 
like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  in  the  play,  often  expressing  his  utter 
contempt  and  disregard  of  all  his  assailants. 

These  literary  accusations  were  soon  followed  by  one  of  a  more 
Serious  nature.  Barlow,  during  his  residence  abroad,  had  been  in- 
timately connected,  both  in  politics  and  in  private  friendship,  with 
M.  Gregoire,  who  had  raised  himself  by  his  revolutionary  sseal 
and  political  versatility,  united  with  winning  manoersy  and  an 
active  mind,  from  the  rank  of  a  curate  to  that  of  Bishop  of  Blois^ 
president  of  the  convention,  and  afterwards  senator.  He  had  abii 
attained  some  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters*  His  character^ 
though  disgraced  by  political  inconsistency,  is  amply  rederaied 
by  the  rare  merit  of  having,  through  the  most  tempestuous  periods 
of  the  revolution,  nobly  sustained  the  cause  of  morals  and  of  leann 
ing,  and  of  having  boldly  and  steadily  avowed  hb  adherence  tx> 
the  religion  of  his  youth,  at  a  time  when  such  a  profession  wa» 
attended  not  only  with  the  certain  loss  of  power,  but  with  no  small 
personal  danger. 

Barlow  had  presented  Gregoire  with  a  copy  of  his  splendid  edi-* 
tion  of  the  Columbiad.  The  last  plate  in  the  volume  is  entitled 
^  the  destruction  of  prejudices,''  in  which  are  represented  envoys 
from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  casting  down  the  symbols  of  delusion  of 
their  various  systcuik>,  into  one  common  heap,  before  the  genius  of 
the  human  race.  Among  these  are  discerned  the  mitre  and  the 
cross.    The  plate  refers  to  these  lines  of  the  poem, 

■■  ' here  at  last 

Fraud,  folly,  error,  all  their  emblems  cast. 

Each  envoy  here  uuloads  his  wearied  hand 

Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land; 

One  fliugs  a  pagod  on  the  mingled  heap. 

One  lays  a  crescent,  one  a  crass  to  sleep; 

Swords,  sceptres,  mitres,  crowns,  and  globes,  and  starsp 

Codes  of  false  fame,  aud  stimulants  to  wars,  &c. 

The  union  of  the  cross,  that  sacred  symbol  of  Christianity  so 
dear  to  the  catholic  church,  with  the  emblems  of  prejudice  and 
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fraud,  €alled  forth  from  die  bishop  a  leiier  of  mild  and  parental 
expostalation  and  reprimand.  It  was  published  in  Paris,  and  soon 
after  translated  and  inserted  in  several  of  the  most  respectable 
American  magazines  and  newspapers.  It  instantly  drew  forth  a 
reply,  through-  the  same  channeb,  from  Barlow.  He  begins  his 
vindication  by  stating  that  the  engraving  complained  of,  and  the 
picture  (rom  which  it  was  taken,  were  both  done  in  England  while 
he  was  in  America,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  its  composition, 
until  it  was  sent  him,  not  only  engraved,  but  printed  off.  This 
was  a  feeble  and  unnecessary  evasion  of  the  charge ;  for  the  painter 
had  merely  represented  what  the  poet  had  described.  His 
aecond  ground  of  defence  is  much  more  tenable.  He  says,  that 
having  been  educated  among  Puritans,  he  had  from  his  youth  been 
accoatomed  to  regard  the  cross,  not  as  the  symbol  of  Christianity, 
but  as  the  badge  of  its  corruptions,  and,  as  such,  he  had  used  it 
without  the  least  suspicion  of  giving  offence.  After  some  specu- 
lation on  the  evil  tendency  of  habitual  associations  of  the  sulv 
stance  with  the  symbol,  he  proceeds  to  the  vindication  of  the 
moral  character  of  his  poem,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says»  *^  you 
suppose  that  I  have  renounced  Christianity  myself,  and  that  I 
attempt  to  overturn  the  system  by  ridicule  and  insult,  neilher  of 
which  is  Ime."  And  shortly  after,  **  you  will  see  that  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  unbelievers  who  have  attacked  the  chriK- 
tian  system,  either  before  the  French  revolution,  or  during,  ov 
since,  that  monumental  period.  /  am  not  one  of  thern.  You  say 
that  I  resemble  them  not  in  any  thing  else ;  you  will  now  add  (bat 
I  resemble  them  not  in  this.^ 

Such  an  avowal  from  a  man  like  Barlow,  little  accustomed  to 
pay  deference  to  received  opinion,  and  habitually  bold  and  reso- 
lute in  the  assertion  of  his  own  notions  upon  every  subject,  what- 
ever might  be  the  odium  which  he  hazarded,  especially,  too,  as  the 
poem  itself  contains  nothing  which  directly  contradicts  it,  one 
would  have  thought,  would  have  put  this  question  to  rest.  Bui  it 
has  since  been  revived,  and  the  charge  of  impiety  and  hostility 
to  revelation  has  been  lately  renewed  with  great  violence. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  several  passages  of  the  Columbiad  of 
very  doubtful  tendency,  and  proper  subjects  for  temperate  and 
candid  rebuke.    From  these,  aa  well  as  from  the  omission  of  many 
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lines  of  the  Vision  of  Columbus,  worthy  of  the  editor  of  Dr^ 
Watts,  both  for  their  orthodoxy  and  their  poetry,  it  is  probable 
that  Barlow's  religious  opinions  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change  during  his  residence  in  Europe.  Yet,  in  the  present  age 
of  free  inquiry,  what  a  vast  variety  of  forms  of  religious  belief 
may  he  not  have  passed  through,  from  the  pious  orthodoxy  of  his 
youth  to  the  scanty  creed  of  Dr.  Priestley,  or  the  hardy  criticiaia 
and  bold  interpretations  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  and  Dr.  Geddes,* 
without  rejecting  the  direct  evidence,  or  ceasing  to  respect  the 
pure  morality  of  the  gospel?  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
system  of  faith,  surely  a  work  which  contains  nothing  to  inflame 
the  passions,  or  td  allure  to  vice ;  no  ridicule  of  truth)  and  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  infidelity;  and  in  which  the  creed  of  its  authori 
if  it  is  to  be  perceived  at  all,  is  to  be  learnt  only  from  inference 
and  conjecture,  cannot  be  very  dangerous  to  the  religion  or  to  the 
morals  of  society,  and  may  safely  be  allowed  to  kee|^  its  station  in 
our  libraries  as  long  as  flomer  and  Virgil,  and  the  other  poets  of 
pagan  antiquity,  are  suflered  to  be  read  in  our  schools*  Thia  fiery 
spirit  of  denunciation,  this  inquisilor-like  eagerness  to  invade  the 
sacred  asylum  of  private  opinion,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  whose  divine  author  has  expressly  taught 
his  followers,  that,  while  in  regulating  their  own  conduct,  they 
sliould  take  heed  to  his  awful  admonition,  Wlioever  is  not  tviih  mt 
is  against  me^  yet  in  judging  of  others  they  should  reverse  the 
rule,  and  act  upon  the  principle  that  whoever  is  not  against  us  i$ 
for  us. 

About  this  time  Barlow  received  several  literary  honours,  and 
among  others  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  the  college  of  Geoi!gia. 

lie  now  busied  himself  in  making  large  collections  of  historical 
documents,  and  preparing  the  plan  of  a  general  history  of  the 
United  States,  a  work  he  had  long  meditated,  and  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  admirably  well  qualified.  In  the  midst  of 
these  pursuits  he  was,  in  1811,  nominated  by  the  president  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  French  government     As  he  had 

*  Some  obserrations  thrown  out  in  the  C(>lum1iiad  aud  its  notei  render  it  not  ioi^ 
probable  that  Pariow  had  formed  some  system  of  his  own^  n  little  resembling  that  of 
tlus  heretical  oaUiolic  di\ine.  Sec  Good's  life  of  Geddes,  and  aeconnti  of  hit  doc* 
tn'nrs  and  opinions  in  the  reviews. 
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not,  since  his  return  from  Europe,  taken  an  active  part  in  politicsi 
this  nomination  at  first  excited  some  surprisei  but  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  senate  without  opposition,  and  he  soon  after  sailed  for 
France,  being  the  first  poetical  ambassador  that  Europe  had  seen 
»ince  the  days  of  Prior. 

He  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  new 
station,  and  to  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  indemnifica- 
tion for  former  spoliations.  In  every  attempt  at  this  object  he 
was  for  a  long  time  frustrated  by  those  arts  of  evasion  and  pro- 
crastination which  are  familiar  to  experienced  diplomatists.  He 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  surmount  these  obstacles  by  resolute  per- 
severance. At  length,  in  October,  1812,  he  was  invited  by  the 
Duke  de  Bassano  to  a  conference  with  the  emperor  at  Wilna* 
This,  too,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  only  another  expedient 
to  avoid  negotiation ;  it  was  more  properly  a  freak  of  vanity  in 
Hie  emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica in  the  heart  of  Poland,  as  he  had  formerly  affected  to  dic- 
tate to  the  commerce  of  the  world  from  Milan  and  Berlin,  and  to 
enact  laws  for  France  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Da- 
nube. Our  ambassador  was  not  deterred  by  the  distance  or  the 
severity  of  a  northern  winter.  He  immediately  set  off  on  this 
mission,  travelling  day  and  night.  The  weather  was  unusually 
severe,  and  the  whole  country  through  which  he  passed,  after 
leaving  France,  was  so  wasted  by  the  contending  armies  as 
scarcely  to  afford  him  a  comfortable  meal.  In  this  state  of  ex- 
haustion from  want  of  food  ami  sleep,  the  sudden  changes  from 
extreme  cold  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  small  and  crowded  cot- 
tages of  the  Jews,  which  are  the  only  taverns  in  Poland,  pro- 
duced a  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  He  rapidly  sunk  into 
a  state  of  extreme  debility  and  torpor,  from  which  he  never  rt* 
covered,  tie  died,  December  22d,  IB12,  at  Zaroawica,  an  ob- 
ftcure  village  of  Poland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow, 

When  the  newsof  hFs  death  reached  Paris,  every  honour  was 
paid  to  his  memory.  A  copy  of  verses,  intended  as  an  epitaph, 
was  written  by  the  celebrated  Helen  Maria  Williams ;  a  eulogy 
was  read  before  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  national  in* 
dustry  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  soon  after  was  published* 

•  Notice  tur  In  vie  et  les  crrin  dc  M*  5.  BaHoir.  4to,  Piins,  l%\3. 
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an  account  of  hia  life  and  writings,  with  a  transhtion  of  part  of  the 
Colunibiad  into  French  heroic  verse. 

To  these  last  publications  I  am  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts 
above  related.  Their  views  of  his  political  character  and  his  wri- 
tings are,  for  the  most  part,  either  vague  or  extravagant. 

Mr.  Barlow  was  in  private  life  of  an  amiable  disposition  and 
domestic  habits.  His  manners  were  not  courtlj,  but  grave  and 
dignified.  In  mixed  company  he  was  generally  siknti  and  often 
evidently  abstracted  and  absent  in  mind.  He  had  no  facility  or 
sprightliness  of  general  conversationi  but  on  subjects  which  hap- 
pened to  excite  him  he  talked  with  interest  and  animation,  and 
among  his  intimate  acquaintance  is  said  to  have  sometimea  dis- 
played a  talent  for  pleasantry  and  humour. 

All  of  Barlow's  prose  writings  bear  the  stamp  of  an  active^ 
acute,  and  powerful  mind,  confident  in  its  own  strength,  and  accoft- 
tomed  to  great  intrepidity  of  opinion.  His  political  and  moral 
speculations  are  often  original,  always  ingenious,  but  deficient 
in  those  comprehensive  views  and  that  ripeness  of  judgment^  which 
are  required  by  the  complex  nature  of  the  subjects  he  examines. 
He  surveys  accurately  what  is  before  him,  but  rarely  casta  his 
eye  over  the  wide  surface  of  society  to  trace  the  mutual  bearing 
and  relation  of  its  several  parts.  He  has  no  reverence  for  anflio- 
rity,  and  little  fear  of  ridicule ;  hence  he  sometimes  wanders  into 
wild  extravagance  of  theory.^ 

In  those  confident  anticipations  of  the  future  improvement  of 
society,  and  the  progress  of  the  human  race  towards  virtue  and 
happiness,  which  pervade  all  his  writings,  he  undoubtedly  at- 
tributes by  far  too  much  to  political,  and  too  little  to  moral  causes. 
But  the  principle  itself  is  a  generous  wne,  and  I  trust  well  founded. 
It  has  been  disgraced  and  exposed  to  shallow  ridicule,  by  being 
connected  with  the  unholy  dreams  of  Gbdwin.    But  better,  tax  bet- 

*  A  eurioai  example  of  this  may  be  fonnd  in  one  of  hia  notes  to  the  Golumbiad,  in 
w'liicli  he  maintunt  that  in  the  art  of  shortliand  writing  **  there  remains  to  the  ing«- 
nuiiy  of  future  generations,  a  course  uf  improvement  totally  inconeeifible  to  tiie 
present;  by  uhieh  the  whole  train  of  imprcsfeious  now  niaile  npoa  the  mind  bj 
rending  a  long  and  wcU  written  treatise,  may  be  eonTeycd  by  a  few  strokes  of  the 
pqn,  and  received  at  a  glance  of  the  c\e.  This  desideratum,  he  grarc^  remark^ 
wrndfl  be  an  abridgment  of  labour  in  oar  meaial  actiuiaUioas  of  which  we  oaiwot  de- 
termine the  coucc^uences. 
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teri  are  the  wildest  absurdities  founded  on  this  hope,  than  that  cold- 
blooded scepticism^  which  would  teach  us  to  look  with  heartlefM 
indifference  upon  the  future  prospects  of  our  kind.  Let  us  rather 
bold,  with  Dugald  Stewart,  that,  <<  as  in  ancient  Rome,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  mark  of  a  good  citizen  never  to  despair  of  the  for« 
tunes  of  the  republic ;  so  the  good  citizen  of  the  world,  whatever 
may  be  the  political  aspect  of  his  own  times,  will  never  despair 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race;  but  will  act  upon  the  convic« 
tion,  that  prejudice,  slavery,  and  corruption,  must  gradually  give 
way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue." 

Throughout  all  Barlow's  speculations,  as  soon  as  the  first  fervour 
of  French  democracy  had  gone  over,  he  rested  his  hopes  chiefly 
upon  the  extension  of  the  federal  system,  united  with  represen- 
tative democracy,  a  frame  of  government  which  he  justly  terms 
^'  a  magnificent  stranger  upon  earth.''  It  is  the  first  and  most 
vigorous  offspring  of  the  genius  of  our  own  country.  It  b  now  the 
hope  of  the  world,  and  may  hereafter  become  its  example. 

Barlow's  prose  style  is  perspicuous  and  forcible,  without 
native  grace,  and  with  little  elaborate  elegance ;  much  better 
fitted  for  didactic  composition  than  for  popular  effect.  But 
it  was  on  bis  poetry  that  Barlow  rested  his  chief  claim  to 
literary  reputation.  The  Golumbiad  was  the  work  of  half  his 
life,  conceived  and  planned  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  and  corrected, 
jmlished,  and  enlarged  after  his  mind  had  been  aroused  and  in- 
vigorated by  an  extended  acquaintance  with  various  forms  of  na- 
ture, with  books,  and  with  men.  This  poem  has  a  radical  defect 
of  plan,  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  degree  of  poeti- 
cal genius  to  have  completely  overcome.  It  is  the  narrative  of  a 
vision  and  a  dialogue,  continued  through  ten  cantos,  and  nearly 
7,000  lines.  Its  time  of  action  extends  from  a  remote  period  of 
^intiquity  to  distant  futurity,  and  the  scene  shifts,  with  the  rapidi-> 
ly  of  a  pantomime,  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  another.  It  has 
no-  regularly  connected  narrative,  or  series  of  action,  by  which  cha- 
rarters  might  be  developed,  interest  excited,  and  the  attentiou 
J.ept  alive. 

Besides,  the  constant  mixture  of  real  and  familiar  history  with 
allrgory  and  fiction,  is  a  combination  utterly  destructive  of  that 
temporary  illusion  by  which  we  are  Ind  to  interest  ourselves  ia 

"^oL.  IV.  JVfTO  SerUn.  20 
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tlie  adventures  of  an  epic  hero.  Thus  the  effect  of  this  poem 
upon  the  mind  is  like  that  of  a  bird's-cje  view  of  an  extensive 
prospect  upon  the  eye ;  it  is  half  map  and  half  picture ;  a  thou« 
sand  objects  are  seen,  but  nothing  vividly;  every  single  part  is 
too  unimportant  to  fix  the  attention,  yet  there  is  no  point  of  union 
to  connect  them  together. 

Even  were  these  defects  removed,  Barlow  could  not  be  ranked 
in  the  first  class  of  poets.  His  conceptions  were  ^ivid,  and  hia 
mind  was  stored  with  knowledge ;  but  he  had  no  luxuriance  of 
fancy,  no  grace  of  expression,  nor  delicacy  ef  taste,  and,  above  all, 
he  was  deficient  in  that  indescribable  power  of  touching  the  feel- 
ings, and  exciting  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  without  which  all 
poetry,  however  elegant  or  sonorous,  is  but  as  soundh^  brasSf 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  His  verses  bear  no  signs  of  poetical  in- 
spiration ;  it  is  evident  that  they  have  all  been  worked  out  by 
dint  of  resolute  labour.  All  the  offspring  of  his  imagination  have 
something  gross  and  material  about  them ;  and  in  straining  after 
sublimity  he  works  himself  up  into  a  cold-blooded  extravagance, 
which  fills  his  pages  with  noise  and  tumult,  with  frigid  peraonifiGa- 
tions  and  gigantic  hyperboles,  and  all  those  false  and  inflated 
figures,  which,accordifigtoLonginus,areovT(AV'»«>  «^^«  ^H^H'y^^y 
9VX  H^>^*>  «^'^«  /uiTM^et.  The  threatening  harangue  of  AtlaSi  the 
combat  of  the  ^<  flouncing  godhead  of  the  river  Delaware/'  aided  by 
€*  almighty  Frost,"  against  Washington's  army,  and  another  between 
the  Amazon  and  his  sire,  old  Ocean,  are  all  curious  specimens  of 
this  corrupted  taste. 

He  is  most  happy  in  philosophical  discussion  and  moral  decla- 
mation, in  which  his  elevation  of  sentiment  successfully  supplies 
the  place  of  spirit  and  animation ;  and  in  some  of  his  descriptions, 
where,  by  an  elaborate  asseitiblage  of  images,  he  produces  an  air  of 
magnificence,  which  is  yet  rather  gorgeous  than  grand. 

Barlow's  taste,  in  style  and  vcrsilication,  was  originally  formed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith,  and  his  Vision  of  Co- 
lumbus is  a  pretty  successful  imitation  of  their  manner ;  but  he  wan 
afterwards  strongly  smitten  with  the  gaudy  ornaments,  the  flaunt- 
iiig  finery,  and  all  the  harlotry  uf  the  muse  of  Darwin. 

His  description  of  southern  scenery  may  be  selected  as  a  pleat- 
ing specimen  of  his  first  and  lest  manner. 
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*'  Benealb  tall  trees  id  livelier  verdure  gay. 
Long  level  walks  a  humble  garb  display ; 
The  infant  corn,  unconscious  of  its  worth, 
Poiqts  the  green  spire,  and  bends  the  foliage  forth ; 
Sweetened  on  flowery  banks,  the  passing  air 
Breathes  all  the  untasted  fragrance  of  the  year ; 
Unbidden  harvests  o^er  the  regions  rise. 
And  blooming  life  repays  the  genial  skiea. 
Where  circling  shores  around  the  gulf  extend. 
The  bounteous  groves  with  richer  burdens  bend  i 
Spontaneous  fruits  the  uplifted  palmff  unfold, 
The  beauteous  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold ; 
The  untaught  vine,  tlie  wildly  wanton  cane, 
Bloom  on  the  waste,  and  clothe  the  enarbour'd  plun ; 
The  rich  pimento  scents  the  neighbouring  skies, 
And  woolly  clusters  o'er  the  cotton  rise. 
Here,  in  one  view,  the  same  glad  branches  bring; 
The  fruits  of  autumn,  and  the  flowers  of  spring; 
No  wintry  blasts  the  unchanging  year  deform. 
Nor  beasts  unsheltered  fear  the  piaching  storm ; 
But  vernal  breezes  o'er  the  blossoms  rove, 
And  breathe  the  ripen'd  juices  through  the  grove. 
Beneath  the  crystal  wave's  inconstant  light. 
Pearls  undistinguished  sparkle  on  the  sight,**  Sic 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  poet,  who  had  once  written  thus, 
should  have  afterwards  so  vitiated  hi9  taste  as  to  delij^  in  language 
and  imagery  like  those  of  the  following  lines,  which  are  chosen,  at 
random,  from  among  many  passages  m  the  same  teste. 

'<  So  the  contristed  Lawrence  lays  him  low. 
And  hills  of  sleet,  and  continents  of  snow 
Rise  on  his  crystal  breast,  his  heaving  sides. 
Crash  with  the  weight,  and  pour  their  gushing  ttdes 
Asouth,  whence  all  his  hundred  branches  bend, 
Relenting  airs  with  boreal  blasts  contend; 
Far  in  his  vast  extremes,  he  swells  and  Uiaws, 
And  seas  foam  wide  between  his  ice-bound  jaws* 
Indignant  Frost,  to  hold  his  captive,  plies 
His  hosted  fiends,  that  vex  the  polar  skies, 
Unlocks  his  magascines  of  nitric  stores, 
Azotic  channs  and  muriatic  powers ; 
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Hail  with  its  glassy  globes,  and  brume  coDgcaFd, 
Bime's  fleecy  flakes^  and  storm  tliat  heaps  thefield. 
Strike  through  the  sullen  stream  with  numbing  force. 
Obstruct  his  sluices,  and  impede  his  course. 
He  calls  hb  hoary  sire ;  old  Ocean  roars 
Besponsive  echo,  through  the  Shetland  shores. 
He  comes  the  father !  from  his  bleak  domain! 
To  break  with  liquid  arms  the  sounding  chains 
Clothed  in  white  majesty,''  Sec.  Sic 

This  <<  hoar  fiend"  of  Frost,  who  <^  robes  in  muriat  flakes  hif 
nitrous  form,"  is  a  favorite  personage  with  our  poet.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  produces  the  same  effect  ou  others,  but,  in  my  mindy 
be  is  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  that  goblin  fiend  of  the 
nursery,  little  Jack  Frosty  with  whose  exploits  we  are  all  made  fami* 
liar  in  our  childhood.  The  poet  who  deals  much  in  these  bold  alle- 
gories, should  be  extremely  careful  to  avoid  the  danger  of  such 
ludicrous  associations. 

In  some  couplets  the  peculiarities  of  the  Darwinian  manner  are 
carried  to  stiil  greater  extravagance :  for  instance— 

**  Prometheus  came,  and  from  the  floods]of  day, 
SuonM  his  clear  soul  with  heaven's  interna  Iray; 
Th'  expanding  spark  divine  that  round  him  springs. 
And  leads,  and  lights  him  through  the  inimense  of  things 
Probes  the  dense  earth,  explores  the  soundless  main, 
Bemoulds  their  mass  thiough  all  their  threefold  reigo, 
O'er  great,  o'er  small,  extends  his  physic  laws, 
£mpalms  the  empyrean,  or  dissects  a  gaz, 
Weighs  the  vast  orbs  of  heaven,  bestrides  the  sky, 
"Walks  on  the  windows  of  an  insect's  eye——* 

His  language  is  debased  by  the  two  opposite  faults  of  gross  col- 
lo<{uiaI  vulgarism  and  of  pedantic  innovation,  both  rendered  more 
remarkable  by  their  contrast  with  many  passages  of  great  parity 
and  elegance.  His  new  words  are  not  necessary,  and  very  uncouth, 
such  as  cosmogyre^  coemogyraUfluvial^  ludibriouSf  croiipe,  brumr, 
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gcrb,  coloiif  celoniarch^  ntimenf  embany  coniristed,  aaoulh,  and 
manj  more* 

Faults  numerous  and  oflTensive  as  those  which  I  have  noticed, 
would  have  at  once  sunk  the  work  of  anj  inferior  mind  into 
utter  contempt ;  but  Barlow  has  great  power  of  thought  and  ampli- 
tude of  knowledge,  and  on  certain  topics  displays  a  grave  and  phi- 
losophical enthusiasm,  which  for  a  time  makes  us  forget  die  want 
of  poetical  fire.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  above  the  greater 
number  of  the  writers  who  fill  up  the  huge  collections  of  the  British 
Poets*  Though  his  poem  can  never  rise  to  extensive  popularity 
it  will  not  sink  into  oblivion ;  his  verses  will  not  live  in  the  memory, 
but  they  may  long  keep  a  respectable  station  in  our  libraries. 

^*  A  mortal  bom|  he  meets  the  general  doom, 
But  leaves,  like  EgypCs  kings,  a  lasting  tomb." 

• 

It  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted  that,  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble blindness  to  the  character  of  his  own  genius,  he  thus  turned 
the  powers  of  his  vigorous  mind  into  a  direction  so  unfortunate  for 
his  literary  reputation.  There  is  scarcely  any  species  of  intel- 
lectual exertion  in  which  he  would  not  have  been,  beyond  com- 
parison, more  successful  than  in  that  to  which  so  great  apart  of  his 
life  was  devoted.  Had  he  applied  the  same  labour  to  his  contem- 
plated history  of  America,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he 
would  have  produced  one  of  the  most  valuable  historieB  of  modern 
times.  Or,  had  he  applied  himself  with  the  game  ardour  and  in- 
defatigable industry  to  some  course  of  investigation  in  legislation 
or  political  economy,  though  he  might  have  been  led  astray  from 
sober  truth  by  the  love  of  system  or  of  noVelty,  yet  he  would  have 
opened  so  many  new  views,  he  would  have  struck  out  so  many 

*  The  Edinbiir{;1i  revie  vera  bare  thought  fit  to  represent  these  innoTations  of  Mr. 
Barlow  at  ipeciiDens  of  vhat  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  Ameriean  dialeet.  It  maj 
be  dierefbre  proper  to  mention,  that  the  first  reTiafw  of  the  Columbiad  vas  vritte» 
by  an  Ameriean,  leTeral  months  before  any  European  critioam  had  appeared,  in 
which  he  expressly  distinguished  between  certain  Tulgarisms  used  by  Barlow,  which 
he  recogniset  as  of  Ameriean  origin^  and  these  new  words  of  Greek  and  French 
deriTation  introdaeed  Into  the  Ctiumbiad,  which  he  treats  as  perfectly  strange  and 
■ew  fanglei."  See  Fort  FoBo  fiv  Januaiy,  ia09.  See,  teoi  an  exeeUent  essay  on  this 
•nbjeet  in  a  later  lumber  cf  the  nine  nttseeOany,  from  the  pen  of  its  late  editor. 
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original  thoughts  that  his  name  could  not  have  failed  to  go  down 
to  posterity  in  honourable  association  with  those  of  Benthanii  of 
Malthus,  and  of  Brougham. 

Even  considering  his  works  as  thej  are,  and  not  as  thej  might 
have  been,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  man  of  whom  his  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud.  He  was  not,  indeed,  our  Homer;  nor  am 
I  at  all  inclined  to  risk  our  whole  literarj  reputation  on  his  Co- 
lumbiad.  His  genius  was  not  a  luminary  which  could  singly  fill 
our  hemisphere  with  its  radiance ;  but  happy  the  nation  which 
can  boast  of  many  such  minds.  They  are  given  to  bless  tind  to 
cheer— each  one  singly  may  shine  with  fitful  and  uncertun  lustre, 
but  where  they  are  clustered  in  consteliationaip  they  pour  a  broad 
stream  of  light  and  glory  over  the  land. 

V. 


For  the  Analectic  Magazhu. 

THE  LOST  TRAVELLER- 

In  passing  through  the  western  country  a  few  years  ago,  I  hap- 
pened to  stop  at  one  of  those  little  white  villages  that  have  sprung 
up  as  if  by  enchantment  along  the  Genesee  river.  In  those  days 
it  was  the  custom  for  people,  whether  strangers  or  not,  to  be  put 
together  in  the  tame  room  without  much  ceremony,  and  I  was 
shown  into  one  already  occupied  by  a  single  person.  Had  we 
been  plain  country  people  we  should  soon  have  entered  into  con- 
versation, about  the  weather,  the  harvest,  or,  at  all  events,  we 
could  have  talked  politics ;  but  we  both  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
pretty  well  dressed,  and  each,  therefore,  valued  his  breeding  too 
much  to  make  the  first  advances.  However,  we  sometimea  ven- 
tured to  look  at  each  other,  though  if  our  eyes  happened  to  meett 
a  looker  on  would  have  been  not  a  little  amused  at  the  trepidation 
with  which  they  were  dropped,  as  if  we  had  been  detected  in 
taking  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty.  Yet  I  gathered  from  tbesn  4 
stolen  glances  that  the  stranger  was  a  very  tall,  thin  man,  dressed 
in  blue,  and  apparently  about  fifty.    His  face  wai  as  wUte  as  a 
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fiheet,  and  full  of  little  seams,  and  his  eyes,  of  yery  light  bluet 
were  placed  so  high  in  his  forehead,  that  they  reminded  me  of  a 
pair  of  dormant  windows  in  the  roof  of  a  four  story  house.  Still 
his  height,  the  length  of  his  physiognomy,  and  his  excessive  pale« 
DOBS,  made  him  altogether  a  very  striking  personage* 

After  carrying  on  this  polite  intercourse  of  fugitive  glances  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  and  properly  substantiating  our 
claims  to  good  breeding,  I  ventured  at  last  to  remark  the  rapid 
progress  of  improvement  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  singu- 
lar aspect  which  every  thing  around  me  exhibited : — every  ob- 
ject of  art  appeared  to  be  the  production  of  yesterday,  and  even 
the  face  of  nature  exhibited  a  freshness  which  seemed  to  indicate 
the  healthful  vigour  of  youth*  The  stranger  slowly  assented  to 
this  observation,  and  I  expected  the  conversation  would  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  After  a  pause,  however,  he  went  on  to  say  that 
io  him,  who  remembered  the  country  a  perfect  wilderness,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  who  had  been  once  very  near  perishing  in 
the  snow  in  crossing  it,  the  change  which  it  exhibited  seemed 
more  like  magic  than  the  natural  consequence  of  industry  and 
enterprise.  An  opening  being  thus  happily  achieved,  we  con- 
versed comfortably  the  rest  of  the  evening  till  supper.  After  this 
most  social  meal  I  drew  from  the  stranger  the  particulars  of  his 
adventure  in  the  snow,  which  he  gave  as  follows,  in  a  careless, 
dry  sort  of  way,  without  seeming  to  think  himself  the  hero  of 
a  story. 

^'  About  seventeen  years  ago  I  was  returning  from  New-York 
to  Canada,  where  I  then  lived,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Ontario ;  but 
on  reaching  the  lake  I  found  that  all  the  vessels  were  laid  up  for 
the  season.  My  only  alternative  was  either  to  return,  or  take  the 
route  through  what  was  then  called  the  Tonewanta  swamp.  This 
was  a  forest  of  one  hundred  miles,  with  only  a  single  habitation — 
a  hut  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Genesee  river.  There  was 
then  a  sort  of  Indian  road  through  the  swamp,  whichf  in  summer, 
a  man  might  explore  on  horseb:ick,  but  which,  when  covered  with 
snow,  none  but  an  Indian,  or  a  ba(  kwoodsman,  could  find  out.  My 
companion  (for  I  had  a  friefid  with  me)  aiid  I,  pursuing  this  route, 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  a  small  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Gene- 
see river,  a  little  beyond  which  the   X^newanfa  coromcDced. 
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Here  we  made  oui-  arrangements.  We  hircil  a  liorftc  to  carry  our 
saddle  bags,  and  which  we  were  to  take  turns  to  ride.  Bat  ttie  horse 
requiring  to  be  shod,  which  would  take  soofie  time,  I  was  to  go  on 
early  in  the  morning  on  foot,  about  fifteen  miles,  to  the  hut  which 
1  mentioned,  and  there  wait  for  my  friend,  who  was  to  bring  the 
horse  and  our  baggage. 

*^  Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  I  sat  out  in  company  with 
a  little,  stout  Dutchman,  son  to  the  owner  of  the  habitation  in  the 
forest.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  day,  the  15th  of  December,  and  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground  about  six  inches  deep ;  yet  we  went  on 
briskly  for  some  time,  guided  by  the  marks  of  the  trees,  till  we  had 
walked  about  fifteen  miles,  when,  some  how  or  other,  we  deviated 
into  an  Indian  track,  which  we  followed  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. But  every  now  and  then  a  track  diverged  from  the  principal 
path  in  difierent  directions,  until  at  last  only  a  single  solitary  foot- 
step remained.  It  was  then  we  discovered  tliat  we  had  lost  our 
way,  and  attempted  to  find  it  again,  by  striking  across  in  what  we 
supposed  to  be  the  direct  line,  instead  of  returning  by  the  path  we 
eame.  Here  we  made  another  blunder,  and  took  a  southerly, 
when,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  we  ought  to  have  taken  a  north- 
erly, direction.  In  this  perplexity  we  wandered  about  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  without  compass,  food,  land-mark,  and 
almost  without  hope,  until  near  sunset.  Sometimes  we  fancied 
we  heard  the  barking  of  a  friendly  dog — sometimes  the  long 
echoes  of  the  fowler's  gun,  and  once  we  thought  we  had  hit 
upon  a  path  that  would  lead  us  either  to  the  village,  or  the  hut  in 
the  forest ;  but  the  barking  was  that  of  the  wolf,  and  the  path 
turned  out  to  be  a  track  of  our  own,  to  which,  in  our  wanderings, 
Me  bad  returned  again. 

<^  It  was  now  almost  sunset,  and  high  time  to  set  about  pro- 
paring  to  weather  out  the  night  that  was  before  us.  On  looking 
Cibout  for  this  purpose  we  came  to  a  spot  where  a  large  hemlock  had 
iiccn  blown  up  by  the  roots,  to  which  a  quantity  of  earth  adhered. 
This  we  found  would  prove  no  bad  protection  in  that  qimrter. 
j'hc  snow  had  drifted  against  the  windward  side  of  the  trunk  of 
the  hemlock,  and,  as  is  usual,  left  a  vacant  space  to  the  leeward. 
)lcre  we  formed  a  bed  of  ihc  branches  of  the  tree  piled  one  on 
the  etlicr.    By  the  i^mt  wc  bad  finished  our  worb  il  iraa  growing 
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dark,  and  so  intensely  cold  that  I  was  certain  if  we  went  to  sleep 
without  first  lighting  a  fire,  we  should  never  wake  again.  But 
how  to  procure  a  fire  was  the  next  question,  for  neither  of  us  pos* 
sessed  the  usual  implements.  I  had,  however,  a  large  jack  knife 
and  a  flint,  but  no  tinder ;  our  box  being  left  in  the  saddle  bags. 
We  had  almost  made  up  our  minds  to  lay  down  and  die,  when  a 
thought  struck  me,  and  revived  my  hopes  a  little.  The  night 
before,  I  had  accidentally  wet  my  handkerchief,  which  I  had 
hung  up  in  the  chinmey  corner.  As  it  gradually  became  dry  a 
part  of  it  caught  fire,  and  to  extinguish  it  I  had  rolled  it  up  very 
tight,  and  put  it  into  my  pocket,  where  it  remained  untouched. 
To  this  I  looked  as  a  last  resource,  and  carefully  opening  it,  found 
that  the  edges  which  had  been  burnt  retained  a  small  portion  of 
tinder,  but  so  small  as  to  make  it  very  doubtful  whether  it  would 
answer  my  purpose.  It  was  neck  or  nothing,  however,  and  so  I 
determined  to  try.  In  order  to  be  prepared  in  the  event  of  get- 
ting fire,  we  first  cleared  a  place,  and  then  gathered  a  large  quan- 
tity of  dry  leaves,  from  under  the  snow.  On  these  we  laid  dry 
sticks  and  brush  till  the  pile  was  as  high  as  my  head.  Then 
came  on  the  trial  for  life  or  death.  Carefully  rolling  up  the  hand- 
kerchief so  that  all  the  burnt  edges  were  brought  together  I 
essayed  to  communicate  fire  to  the  mass.  This  was  the  most 
arduous,  the  most  anxious  moment  I  ever  knew.  Every  spark 
that  was  struck  out  in  vain  seemed  to  be  the  last  spark  of  life^ 
and  as  they  died  away  my  heart  died  away  with  them.  The 
little  Dutchman  watched  my  fruitless  attempts  with  breathless 
anxiety,  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  Three  times  the  tinder 
took,  and  as  often  went  out  again,  either  from  dampness,  or  from 
my  eagerness  to  blow  it  into  a  flame.  Every  time  it  expired,  the 
darkness  of  death  seemed  to  come  over  us,  and  I  was  often 
tempted  to  resign  myself  to  my  fate  without  further  struggle.  But 
where  there  is  only  one  chance  for  life,  a  man  will  not  easily  give 
up  that.  I  tried  again  and  again,  till  at  last  the  handkerchief  was 
in  a  blaze,  and  in  the  next  moment  our  pile  was  lighted.  Those 
who  have  felt  the  most  horrible  of  all  anticipations,  that  of  freezing 
to  death,  can  enter  into  my  feelings  when  I  saw  the  forest  red* 
den  all  around  us,  and  looked  forward  to  the  pleasing  certainty  of 
yet  living  to  tell  the  story  of  oiur  escape  to  my  wife  and  cbildreRi 
Vol,  IV.  Kew  Series.  iJl 
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at  my  own  fireside.     With  much  labour  ire  gathered  a  quanthy 
of  wood  sufficient  to  last  through  the  night.     I  ivas  aware,  hoir- 
ever,  that  if  we  bolh  fell  asleep  in  our  fatigued  and  perspiring 
state,  our  fire  would   go  out,  and  we  should  be  frozen  before 
morning,  and  accordingly  told  my  little  Dutchman  that  we  would 
take  turns,  and  sleep  an  hour  at  a  time  alternately — that  I  would 
take  the  first  nap,  during  which,  as  he  valued  his  life,  he  was  to 
watch  the  fire,  and  see  that  it  did  not  get  too  low.     He  gave  me 
bis  promise,  and  in  three  minutes  I  was  fast  asleep.     How  long 
I  slept  I  know  not,  but  when  I  revived  to  sensation,  I  was  entirely 
without  the  use  of  my  limbs.     The  little  Dutchman  was  stiff, 
asleep  at  my  side — the  fire  was  just  out,  and  I  could  not  raise  my- 
self, or  move  hand  or  foot.     A  dreadful  appreheusbn  came  across 
me,  and  the  sudden  impulse  which  it  gave  the  pulsation  of  my 
heart,  I  believe,  saved  my  life.     By  degrees  I  could  move  my 
hands,  then  my  feef,  and  at  last  managed  to  crawl  to  the  GrCi 
which  I  raked  together,  and  replenished.     I  then  set  about  revi- 
ving, my  companion.     The  poor  little  fellow  was  more  than  half 
way  to  the  other  world,  and  had  I  slept  half  an  hour  longer  neither 
of  us  would  have  ever  opened  our  eyes  a;2;ain.    With  a  great  deal  of 
diiBculty  I  brought  his  blood  to  circulate  briiskly,  and  just  then  the 
sun  ruse.     That  benevolent  friend  to  the  lost  traveller  now  oflTered 
himself  as  our  guide,  and  enabled  us  to  nhape  our  course  to  the 
fienesee  river,  whose  bank  we  struck  within  lialf  a  mile  of  the 
liilagc  we  had  left  twenty-eight  hours  before.     The  people  had 
jnriven  us  up  for  lo^^t.     My  friend  had  gone  on  to  the  but  in  the 
fore:st,  but  finding  we  had  not  been  there,  he  returned  and  alarmed 
the  village.     The  villagers,  as  is  the  custom,  went  out  in  diflferent 
directions,  hallooino;,  blowing  horns,  and  firing  gims,  but  nobody 
believed  we  had  survived  the  bitterness  of  the  night,  which  was 
one  of  the  coldest  they  had  ever  known,  and  our  return  was  hailed 
as  little  less  than  a  resurrection  from  the  dead." 

P. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY. 

To  ihe  Editor  oflhe  AiiaUctic  Magazine, 

Aews  Forfc,  July  18,  18M. 

SiRy 

I  am  iniluced  to  write  you  a  Tew  lines  in  consequence  of  a  para- 
graph of  intelligence  contained  in  your  last  number  concerning  the 
Igbthtology  of  New- York.  It  is  true,  as  therein  stated,  that  I 
have  ondertaken  to  describe  and  arrange  the  fishes  inhabiting  the 
waters  of  this  vicinity  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  North 
America. 

My  favourite  sport  ever  since  I  was  a  boy  has  been  fishing :  my 
residence,  chiefly  in  maritime  situations*  enabled  me  to  know  a 
great  many  sorts.  After  I  grew  up,  and  more  especially  since  I 
was  made  a  professor,  1  cultivated  as  a  science  what  I  had  before 
practised  as  an  art.  And  I  found  the  publications  on  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  so  deficient  in  information,  that  1  was 
obCged  to  remain  ignorant,  or  make  advances  without  their  aid. 

The  labour  of  procuring  the  specimens  was  greater  than  most 
penons  would  suppose.  The  expense  was  by  no  means  iucon- 
nderable.  •  The  opportunities  of  getting  them  were,  in  some  cases, 
rare  and  fleeting.  The  time  requisite  for  examining  and  descri- 
biog  was  more  than  could  be  spared  from  my  other  employments, 
without  the  most  patient  and  systematic  industry.  Above  all,  the 
decision,  whether  a  species  was  known  or  a  noihdescript,  was 
sometimes  a  matter  of  arduous  research. 

All  these  difficulties  have  nevertheless  been  so  far  surmounted, 
flnt  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  kinds  have  been  reviewed, 
characterized,  and  named. 

The  magnitude  of  this  undertaking  will  appear  to  you  from  the 
ensuing  abstract,  made  from  my  manuscript  according  to  the  five 
orders  into  which  the  class  of  fishes  is  divided : 

I.  APODAL. 
IPSCIE8.  tPXCISf. 

Eel  1  Ammodyte  1 

Mursena  1  Trichiure  1 

Ophidium  2  Stromal  S 


POETRY. 


For  t^  Analectic  Magcunnc. 


STANZAS, 

ON  SEEING  A  PICTURE  Or  NewSTIAO  ParK,  BELONGING  TO  A  SEAT  LATl  THB 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  RiGUT  HONOURABLE  LORD  BtRON.*  18I3. 

From  scenes  like  these,  that  far  and  wide> 
Bise  and  expand  in  sylvan  pride. 
Where  tickk  man  might  find  in  range 
From  hill  to  vale,  congenial  change  s 
From  scenes  whose  very  hues  impart 
Good  and  gay  cheerfulness  of  hearty 
Could  e'er  their  reckless  owner  roam« 
With  guilt  and  gtoom  to  find  a  home  I 
To  wander,  like  the  exird  ghost. 
From  heavenly  fields  forever  lost, 
DoomM,  with  Klysium  yet  in  view^ 
His  wayward  rovings  to  pursue. 
Where  tosses  doubt's  tumultuous  sea 
Thy_^  shatter'd  wreck,  depravity  ! 

Degenerate  Gordon !  not  like  thee 
Have  prov  d  thy  nobler  aneestry.  * 

Nor  rambling  taste,  nor  thirst  of  gain* 
From  them  had  wrung  their  lov'd  domain^ 
Naught  mr  d  them  from  their  native  hall^ 
But  fatal  honour's  sternest  call. 
Their  only  signal  to  depart. 
The  beating  of  a  loyal  heart ; 
That,  when  CuUoden's  crimson*d  bed 
HeavM  with  the  dying  and  the  dead} 
FoUow'd  its  guiding  beams  afar. 
Till  set  in  blood  the  stuart  star: 
Wliilc  heaven  and  earth  combinM  to  tagn 
The  ruin  of  tliat  royal  line ! 

*  Since  sold  by  hii  lordship. 


■  _ 
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To  this  emnnenition  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  it  bj  no  meami 
CDDtaiiw  the  whole.  So  &r  from  it,  that  I  know  as  a  sportsman 
many  kinds  which  have  At  yet  been  examined  by  me  as  a  natu- 
nlist 

And,  as  I  am  on  the  subject,  I  will  just  mention  that  I  have  made 
great  progress  in  deicribiBg  and  classifying  the  cdaceous  animals 
of  this  region.  The  crustacwus  are  abo  posted  up  to  a  very 
valuable  amount  And  the  testaceous  are  collected  and  displayed 
before  me,  to  the  amount  of  sixty  species  for  scientific  enumeration* 

I  ought  not  to  close  my  letter  without  making  my  hearty  ac- 
knowledgments to  Samuel  Akerly  and  Samuel  6.  Mott,  Eaqs.  for 
the  prompt  and  zealous  aid  they  have  afforded  me.  Nor  can  I 
oooit  to  make  equally  respectful  mentbn  of  Mr.  John  Scudder, 
die  proprietor  of  the  Museum  m  New- York,  for  the  liberality 
with  which  he  has  permitted  me  to  inspect  his  collection* 

I  beg  you  to  accept  the  assurance,  Mr.  Editor,  of  my  high 
esteem  and  regard. 

Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 
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And  eeho  ftnsvers  softer  from  the  hill ; 

While  softer  sings  the  linnet  from  tlie  tho^^ 
The  sky-lark  warbles  in  a  tone  less  shrill. 

Hail,  light  serene !  hail,  holy  sabbath  mom ! 

The  gales  tliat  lately  nghcd  along  the  grave 
Hare  hushed  their  downy  wings  in  dead  repoae. 

The  rooks  float  silent  by  in  airy  drove. 
The  sun  a  miUI,  but  solemn,  lustre  throws; 

The  clouds,  that  hovered  slow,  forget  to  move  : 
Thus  smiled  the  day  when  the  first  mom  arose. 


The  following  lines,  by  a  gentleman  of  New- York,  appeared  some  time  since  in 
a  political  paper  of  that  city.  VVc  now  transplant  them  to  a  more  congenial 
soil* 

ON  REVISITING  THE  COTTAGE  OP  ROSA  IN  EARLY  SPRING, 

AFTER  A  LONG  ABSENCE. 

SEVEN  summers  have  flown,  and  once  more  do  I  see 

The  fields  and  the  groves  I  deserted  so  long; 
Scarce  a  bud  yet  appears  on  the  winter-beat  treCf 

Nor  a  bird  yet  enlivens  the  sky  with  his  song. 

For  though  si)ring  has  returned,  yet  the  chilly  wind  blow% 
And  the  violets  and  daisies  still  hide  in  tlie  ground ; 

But  one  dear  little  flower,  one  beautiful  ROSE, 
Here  blooms  and  here  blushes  the  seasons  all  round. 

Thou  pride  of  the  plain,  little  queen  of  the  grove. 
Still  fresh  is  thy  folinge  and  sweet  thy  perfume. 

And  still  the  bright  object  of  Panders  love. 
As  when  thy  first  buds  were  beginning  to  bloom. 

And  tho!igh  fate  has  decreed  that  he  must  not  aspire 

This  blossom  divine  on  his  bosom  to  wear, 
Vet  still  must  he  cherish  the  tender  desire. 

And  make  thee  forever  the  theme  cf  his  prayer. 

Blow  gently,  ye  zephyrs,  be  genial,  ye  showers. 
Bright  and  warm  be  the  sky  o'er  thy  dear  native  vale. 

And  may  no  bitter  blast  ever  ravage  the  bowers 
That  guard  thy  fair  frame  from  the  merciless  gale. 

And  when  the  short  season  of  blooming  shall  end. 
Which  fate  to  the  children  of  nature  haih  given. 

May  some  cherub  of  beauty,  to  snatch  thee,  descend. 
And  bear  ihce  toUoom  in  the  gardens  of  he«Ten. 

PARIDEU 
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THE  MELaDRABfE. 

[From  m  late  London  Paper.3 

WHAT  hsTe  we  here — half  Mlemn  and  half  gay  ? 
Not  quite  a  pantomime,  nor  quite  a  play  ? 
Thii  something— nothing-— full  of  noiae  and  ahow ; 
Anomalous  display  of  mirth  and  wo; 
Full  of  confusion,  hustle,  and  tarprises, 
F.seapes,  encounters,  blunders,  and  diaguitei ! 
Is  this  a  comedy  ?    Where  lies  the  wit  ? 
In  vain  Ftc  watched  to  eatch  one  lucky  hit 
What  sportive  satire  flashes  bright  and  keen  ? 
What  traits  of  various  character  are  seen  ? 
A  tragedy  ?    Say,  where  is  pathos  shown  ? 
Can  the  spectator  make  the  grief  his  own  ? 
Hang  with  mute  earnestness  on  erery  line. 
And  own  the  touch  of  sympathy  divine ; 
Feel  virtuous  indignation  fire  his  breast. 
And  his  cheek  glow  for  innocence  distrest  ? 
Does  he  one  moment  steal  from  self  away. 
And  lend  his  whole  existence  to  the  play  I 

Such  was  the  scene,  when  **  o^er  her  barbarous  focfl,*> 

By  *'  Icaruing^s  triumph'*  first  the  stage  arose; 

Her  empire  oer  the  polished  world  when  gain'd. 

The  tragic  and  the  comic  muse  sustain'd. 

Enchanting  sisters!  as  by  Reynolds*  art 

Portrayed,  so  graven  on  each  feeling  heart ; 

Each,  with  attraction  all  her  own,  is  fair. 

And  Garrick  stands  suspended  'twixt  the  pair; 

With  doubting  face  he  seem«  to  pause  between. 

Yet  wins  them  both,  like  Suakspbabb  and  like  Kbax. 

But  who  is  she  with  airy  step  and  gait, 
And  dwarfish  stature,  clad  in  mimic  state  ? 
She  sings,  she  dances,  and  she  speaks— but  hark ! 
Ere  you  the  meaning  o(  her  words  can  mark. 
Trumpets  and  neighing  steeds  her  accents  drown— 
And  who  is  she,  the  fav'rite  of  tlie  town  I 
Inquire  not  of  her  pedigree  or  race ; 
Some  likeness  to  her  sisters  you  may  trace ; 
But  such  a  kindred  as  she  dares  not  claim — 
J>egenenite  branch,  andMKLO-DRAMB  her  name. 

PRAMATfCCS. 
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inore  of  the  features  and  character  of  the  British  ''^Annual  i?f^>fcr*' than 
any  other  publication  of  the  kind  ever  undeilakcn  in  this  country :  arid 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  the  author,  who  was  a  man  of  lalcntsand  ^reat 
intelligence,  liad  lived,  the  Americiai  Register  would  at  tliis  day  have. btcQ 
in  general  circulation,  and  its  reputation  established  on  a  lastin<^  basis.  One 
would  very  reasonably  imagine  that  in  this  country,  where  political  events 
and  national  transactions  engage  so  large  a  shaieof  the  attention  and  con- 
versation of  all  classes  of  people,  and  where  there  is  so  much  curiosity 
and  eagerness  to  read  official  documents,  papers,  Hac.  that  an  Annual  Re- 
gister^ well  conducted,  would  receive  great  encouragement.     It  seems, 
however,  that  our  innumerable  newspapers,  which  almost  literally  cover 
the  land,  and  where  every  political  transaction  and  state  document  is  im- 
mediately published,  are  quite  sufficient  to  gratify  the  cravings  of  tlie  or- 
dinary race  of  politicians.     Something  new  is  what  they  chiefly  desire, 
and  this  appetite  being  gratified,  they  have  no  idea  of  paying  again  for  the 
flame  thing  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  the  shape  of  a  register.    All,  how- 
.cver,  are  not  such,  and  there  is,  beyond  all  question,  room  enough  for  a 
ivork  of  this  description,  and  enough  of  tlie  spirit  of  encouragement  id 
the  country,  if  it  could  only  be  concentred.     But  the  misfortune  is,  there 
are  too  many  adventurers  in  the  business  who  are  not  qualified  to  com- 
mand success  ;  though,  by  means  of  the  little  local  patronage  which  each 
has  it  in  his  power  to  procure  for  his  own  production,  for  a  while,  at  least, 
no  one  is  enabled  to  acquire  ground  sufficient  for  its  radical  and  permanent 
support,  and  they  all  vanish  before  the  end  of  the  second  year — 

"  Like  bubbles,  on  the  sea  of  matter  borne, 
1  licj  rise,  tliey  breaks  and  to  that  sea  return.*' 

Whether  Mr.  Palmer's  register  is  to  have  the  good  fortune  of  running  a 
longer  can-er,  it  is  not  rjisy  to  ftTesee.  The  volumes  have  a  respectable 
appearance,  and  tin*  contents  are  of  value  to  the  politician,  statesman,  and 
historian,  ;js  all  collections  of  the  kind  must  necessarily  be.  The 
part  denominated  the  annals^  is  the  only  j)lace  where  the  editor  of  such  a 
work  can  di:  play  his  talents  as  a  writer,  audit  is  by  no  means  evident  that 
any  great  elturt  lias  been  made  in  the  present  instance  to  exhibit  this  part 
as  a  test  of  the  merit  of  the  work  in  <iUeSiion,  or  as  a  proof  of  its  title  to 
general  notice  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  Leslie.  We  have  repeatedly  mentioned  this  young  artist  in  our 
work,  because  v.e  consider  him  likely  to  be  a  brilliant  ornament  to  his 
country.  Our  expectations  have  been  heightened  by  a  copy  of  a  corres- 
pondence with  which  we  liave  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Joseph  Y.  Tompkins 
of  Baltimore,  who  recently  returned  from  England.  While  in  London 
he  desired  Mr.  David  M.  KanfloJph  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  re- 
questing his  opinion  of  the  merits  and  productions  of  Mr.  Leslie,  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfyinj;  his  frieiids  in  America  of  his  improvement.  The 
reply  of  Mr.  West  expresses  the  most  unqualified  approbation.  He  pro- 
nounces Mr.  Leslie's  [jainting  of  Saul  in  the  house  of  the  Witch  ofEndor 
as  almost  without  a  paralh'l  in  the  art,  considering  the  artist  to  be  but  in 
his  nineteenth  y»'ar,  and  this  the  second  historical  picture  he  had  ever 
painted  He  speaks  in  higfi  terms  of  the  disposition,  morals  and  habits 
of  Mr.  Leslie,  and  anticipates  the  highest  achievementsin  theart  from  his 
3nore  matured  pencil.  The  painting  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  was  purchased 
of  Mr.  Leslie  bv  Sir  John  Leicester,  Bart,  for  one  hundred  guiDcas. 
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American  Biographical  Works. — We  recently  noticed  a  biographi- 
cal work  proposed  to  be  pu))lishi^(l  i)y  Mr.  Dt'liiplainc,  ol*  Philadelphia. 
We  have  since  si-en  a  spcu'lmca  of  the  ninniier  in  which  it  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted; which,  forhoauty  ofpresswork  HMd-;;raphicaI  embrllishincnt,  cer- 
tainly surpasses  any  fhln;;  of  llio  kind  that  iias  yet  been  produced  in  tiii« 
connlj-y.  We  have  likewise  refei\«d  tlio  prospectus  of  a  work  of  similar 
nature  to  be  entitled  Ski.kct  Amkrican  BioGiiAPHr,  by  W.  Barton,  Ksq. 
of  Philad<-lphia.  It  is  to  b«'  comprised  iii  three  iiandsome  octavo  volumes, 
and  to  contain  account's  of  the  lives  of  rt»niarkable  pei'sons  connected  bj 
nativity  or  otherwise  witii  the  history  of  North  America,  since  its  first 
discnvery.  We  are  pleased  witli  the  mod<'St,  unostentatious  tenor  and 
apfx'arance  of  this  prospect^is ;  and  au;;;ur  favoural>Iy  of  the  work  that  it 
announces.  An  thf>SK  publications  will  contain  a  ^reat  body  of  American 
history,  and  furnish  specimens  of  Am-.Tican  hJeratnre,  they  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but 
feel  a  great  deal  of  solieitudc  th:it  they  -.;h(-uld  he  ably  and  candidly  cud- 
ducted.  We  hav«*.  seen  works  oftliio  kind  too  oftrMi  .ivxde  the  vehicles  of 
adulation  to  the  liviir^  and  extravagant  eulogy  of  the  dead,  for  the  sordid 
purpose  of  ^i^ainin;];  patroMajse  and  swelling  sul)scriptif)n  lists.  It  was  a 
wise  re<;;ilation  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  that  no  monument  should  be 
erected  there  to  the  m!*mory  of  any  one  that  had  not  been  dead  at 
least  ten  years.  We  t!iink  some  provis^ion  of  the  kind  would  be  judicious 
in  these  great  hioi^raphicnl  collectiotis.  The  authors  would  then  run  leu 
chance  of  hein^  daz/^led  by  the  glire  of  tVesh-blown  reputations,  or  of  mis* 
taking  transit-nt  noioriety  for  that  solid  fime  which  is  slowly  collected 
from  the  sober  judgment  of  the  nation.  Should  these  works  maintaio  the 
ri^I'i  impartiality,  and  the  disinterested  and  independent  spirit  that  are  in- 
dispefj^ahle  to  history,  they  cannot  fiiil  to  be  valuable  repositories  of  na- 
tional worth  and  talents,  "but  should  they  stoop  to  consult  the  prejudices 
of  party,  to  gratify  individMtl  vanity  or  aml)ition,  to  ))amper  the  pride  of 
numerous  and  aspiring  families,  or  in  any  way  to  coin  profit  out  of  the 
foily  and  weaknt^ss  of  human  nature,  their  very  typographical  splendour 
an(f  vohnninous  bulk,  by  giving  them  celebrity  and  importance,  would 
render  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  severest  castigations  of  criticism* 

Chrli.ft's  Jstaml  History  of  the  United  States^  SI  vols.  12oto,  PhUaddphta, 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  little  work  has  reached  a  second  edition.  The 
auilior  professes  nothing;  more  than  to  give  a  collection  of  historical  facts 
ri  I'ltive  to  our  navy.  He  has  accomplished  much  more.  His  book  con- 
tains a  most  complete  and  faithful  account  of  every  important  circumstanco 
in  the  history  and  present  state  of  our  navy,  beginnuig  with  the  revolutionary 
Mar,  relatin;;  the  naval  events  of  that  period  with  more  minuteness  thnn  we 
recollect  to  have  ever  before  seen,  and  bringing  down  the  narrative  chro- 
nohigically  to  the  prt^sent  time.  The  first  edition  was  principally  com- 
piled with  much  care  and  diligence  from  gazettes,  annual  registers,  find 
otlier  authentic  documents  of  the  times.  The  present  is  enlarged  from 
many  communicitions  received  from  several  distinguished  naval  gentlemen, 
and  a  kM*;:e  body  of  information,  communicated  by  the  Hon.  John  Adams, 
late  I'resideiit  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  earUest  and  most  actire 
IrJeuiU  of  our  naval  establirihments. 

All  this  is  performed  in  a  modest,  simple,  and  unpretending  manner. 
There  is  no  preliminary  p'.ifling,  no  swaggering  and  vapouring  about  the 
importance  and  value  of  his  work ;  in  short,  none  of  the  tricks  of  book- 
making.  In  this  the  author  shows  as  much  good  taste  as  modesty.  It  is 
]>rinted  in  the  same  unassuming  manner,  and  affords,  at  a  small  price,  and 
in  a  narrow  compaiS;  ail  the  inibnuatiun  to  be  desired  on  liiis  subject^  and 
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fvllich,  if  it  is  to  be  found  at  all,  is  dispersed  over  more  than  a  hundred  to- 
Innes  and  files  of  old  newspapers.  We  recommend  tliis  laudiible  exam- 
ple to  the  imitation  of  all  compilers  and  publishers.  Mr.  Clarke  informs 
na  in  his  preface  that  he  has  for  some  years  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
^neral  history  of  the  United  SUites.  tVe  wish  him  every  success  in  this 
undertaking.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  him  a  Livy  or  a  Tacitus,  but 
the  work,  ii  executed  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  with  the  present, 
caDDOt  &il  of  being  in  the  highest  degree  usefuL 

A  new  treatise  on  surveying,  by  John  Gummere,  of  Burlington,  New- 
Jersey,  has  recently  been  published  by  Kimber  &&  Richardson,  Pfiiladel- 
phia.  It  is  recommended,  by  some  of  our  best  mathematicians,  as  the 
most  judicious  work  on  tliis  branch  of  science  which  they  have  seen. 

Thomas  Dobson,  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  publish  the  septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  It  is  to  be  printed  in  2  volumes  8vo,  from 
the  edition  of  Mill. 

FftEifCH  Statistics. — Proposals  have  lately  been  issued,  for  publish- 
ing  by  subscription,  French  Statistics,  from  the  original  work,  in  seven 
volumea  octavo,  by 

Pevcheij  member  of  the  council  of  commerce  to  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, and  of  several  learned  societies :  ^ 

&nnini,  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Paris,  and  of  others ;  editor 
«id  continuator  of  Buffoons  Natural  History: 

Jhlalauzej  cooperator  in  agriculture : 

Consty  of  the  School  of  Mmes,  author  of  several  prize  memoirs,  and 
inspector: 

Amaury  Dwml,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  ministry 
of  the  interior,  and  of  several  societies : 

DumuySj  a  man  of  letters : 

Parmentter  and  Deyeux,  members  of  the  national  institute : 

P.  JE7.  Herbiny  of  the  ministry  of  the  grand  judge,  member  of  the  Sta- 
tistical and  other  societies : 

Digested,  abridged,  and  translated,  by  James  N.  Taylor,  clerk  in  the 
treasury  department  of  the  United  States.  It  will  contain  about  four  hun- 
dred pages  octavo,  deliverable  to  subscribers  at  two  and  a  half  dollars  in 
kwrds ;  to  oon-subscribers  at  three  dollars. 


FOREIGN  SCEENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Mannoury  Dectot  lias  hiTciited  n  new  liydniulic  machine,  a  report  cnnrcm* 
inc  which  iDi-*  been  [H'tMcited  to  the  KrencJi  liistilule.  1  lie  principle  of  tuis  ma- 
chine is  to  co.uiauiiieaic  the  whole  of  the  inoniciiiuin  of  a  b<i(ly  of  wiitcr  cnteriuKH 
Tessel,  ai*ler  fullin{^  (rotn  a  hL'i.t;ht,  to  a  s<^li(i  hiMiy  within  th:it  vcttscl,  except  no  much 
as  fuuj  be  neccssury  lo  c»rr}  it  ui'f  tikroii;;li  a  liole  in  the  bottom  This  object  is  ef- 
fected by  makJng  the  water  enter  horizonially  into  a  cylindrical  trough  containing  a 
soli'i  cylinder  with  a  space  of  ;  -i.  indies  between  tliem,  near  its  top,  and  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  taiijj^ent  lo  the  ca\iiy.  The  water,  in  passing  throut^h  the  annular 
space  between  tite  cyli:idi:r.^,  hikI  thence  throuL''h  a  h«»lc  in  the  huttoni,  cniiiinnni- 
cates  a  inoiiod  to  the  mjciiine  which,  In  ex]>erinient,  hns been  found  from  7-1  Olhs 
to  7i-t(X)tlij  of  the  whole  calcuiiiti-d  force  of  ti&e  falling  water,  a  greater  eflcct  than 
any  other  machine  has  ever  produced. 

Sir  4.  C  KnglcAeld,  Bart  P.  R.  S.  has  invented  a  new  transit  instrument  in  wliich 
the  telescope  is  plicc  I  with  its  axis  peqicudiculiir  to  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
and  th^;  object  seen  by  reflcctioii  in  a  mii'i*(»r  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  imnie* 
diuteh'  \u  front  of  the  ohjfcr  ^iass.  W  hen  the  telescope  is  properly  placed,  any  {larC 
of  the  whole  stviuicinde  o:'  tlie  incrdiHii  may  be  seen  by  merely  turning  it  on  its 
axis.  The  same  genttemau  has  also  given  a  new  mode  of  placing  the  traoait  iustru- 
ment  correctly. 

The  followinc:  results  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Joseph  Rea*',  M.  D.  of 
Cork,  as  dv:d'.ictions  from  s*.'veral  e\;ieriniviits  lu.ide  by  him  on  the  solar  ray  : 

1st  Thitt  incident  li^hthas  never  \ei  been  il(M-oinpoHod  ;  and  tin.t  ^'-ir  Isaac  New* 
ton,  and  other  [diilosophers,  only  decomposed  ligiit  reflecteil  from  op;»que  substances^ 
or  fringes  of  blue,  red,  mid  }eUow 

2d.  That  there  are  only  three  primaiy  coloni-s,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  by  the 
mixture  of  which,  either-  by  the  iinsm  or  painter,  all  the  others  -ire  t'orme*!. 

■  d.  That  Herachel,  Deslie,  Diivy,  Kiiglefiel  I,  and  other  philosopinM-s,  dicw  their 
conclusions  relative  to  the  heatint;  power  of  the  prismatic  colours  from  errmeout 
datii,  viz.  from  expenmentson  reflected  lig:ht,  whoie  heat  must,  in  a  p'c»t  measure, 
depend  on  the  reflfctin<{  melia,  and,  also,  on  the  tliickness  and  thinness  of  tliose 
parts  of  the  prism  '.hroiisrh  which  the  friii-jjes  pass. 

We  give  his  deducttoiis  in  his  own  words,  and  must  confess  that  his  experiment! 
and  reasoning  furili^h  an  apparently  plausible  oh'ceii'Hi  to  the  Newtonian  theor}-  of 
tJic  8C[)uratiou  of  white  li^ht  into  rays  of  ditioreut  colours  liis  second  deductio:i  ia 
by  no  means  new  Dr.  Wo  illaston  had  «li*ejd\  pi-oic«l  clearly  that  there  were  onlj 
three,  or,  at  most,  four,  colours  in  the  spfotrum ;  a^d  Dr.  Uead  appears  to  ha?e  for- 
gotten, or  not  to  have  known,  his  experiments  and  those  of  nentchel'  ,  which 
vhowvd  tiiat  the  so.ar  beam  was  divided  bv  the  prism  (according  to  Newtonian  lan- 
gnrxge)  into  two  otlur  substance!*  beside  the  coloured  rays,  one  of  which  wai  found 
between  the  red  ray  ami  the  i'.irection  of  the  inciilent  rays,  and  was  the  matter  of 
heat  or  caloric.  The  other,  a  hitherto  unknown  substance,  wliich  blackened  the 
salts  of  silver,  and  appeiavd  to  be  t'.iat  part  of  the  solar  ray  which  causes  the  co- 
lours of  vej^etablcs,  &c.  whii:Ii  we  know  wouM,  if  not  exposeil  to  it,  beeorae  white 
and  colourle<iS  These  experiments  establish  the  certainty  of  the  Newtonian  tlieorj 
on  a  ground  not  to  bu  shriken  Resides,  had  Dr  Kead  ivaaoned  correctly  on  his  ex- 
periments, he  would  have  found  ihat  the  circumstance  of  the  lifi^it  i*emainhig  white 
in  the  centre  of  the  spectrum,  when  admitted  in  large  quantities  upon  the  prism, 
arose  from  the  same  cause  that  niijled  \eviton,  viz.  us  to  the  numbtrr  of  the  pris- 
matic colours,  the  aperture  biiin^  larger  than  was  necesKary  to  obtain  the  coloured 
rays  entirely  separate,  tnid  in  Dr.  NVoollaston'sexperiuient  the  aperture  was  an  ob- 
long of  the  smallest  breadth  that  could  admit  the  light  free  from  inflection  In  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  exptM'iment  the  a]ierturc,  a  (piaiter  of  an  incli,  \i  as  sufficient  to 
blend  the  colours  so  as  to  produce  the  intermediate  shades,  and  in  Dr.  Read's  the 
aperture,  of  four  inches^  threw  the  seiiar:ited  rays  in  confusion  on  the  middle  part  of 
the  spectrum  so  as  ti  reproduce  while  light 

This  is  not  the  first  time  tliat  Sir  Isaac  N'irwtonN  doctrines  hare  been  attaeked  in 
this  point*  .The  celebrated  Ruler,  and  many  others,  have  opfKMed  the  existcnee  of 
light  as  a  snbstince  altogether,  and  have  supposed  its  appearonce  to  arise  irom  the 
vibratitfns  of  an  elastic  medium.  Newton's  optics,  however,  stand  on  a  basis  of  roa^ 
thematical  demonstration,  and-  their  merits  will  not  fall  should  even  his  dedaetionB 
froia  his  prismatic  experiments  be  proved  to  be  founded  on  false  reasoning^ 
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£A  late  number  of  the  British  Review  contains  a  very  ehborate  review  of  this  inte* 
rating  little  work,  but,  like  most  of  the  articles  in  that  journal,  it  u  of  sueh  aa 
aneonseionable  length  that  though  strongly  tempted  to  reprint  the  whole  of  it,  we 
feel  ourselves  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with  extracting  that  part  of  it  in  which  the 
characters  and  opinions  of  Voltaire  and  of  Montesquieu  are  discussed.] 

The  new  century  opens  with  Voltaire,  who  was  the  earliest  aa 
well  as  the  most  renowned  of  its  literarj  chiefs.  Our  author  ha« 
employed  near  twenty  pages  in  discussing  the  character  and  worka 
of  this  singular  person ;  and  we  wish  it  were  possible  to  present  his 
observations  unbroken  to  our  readers,  as  they  certainly  supply  by 
far  the  ablest  and  most  candid  estimate  of  that  extraordinary  wri- 
ter with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
giving  a  few  extracts. 

'^  In  the  midst  of  academical  hooours,  and  the  early  trimnpht  of 
Vol.  IV.  Km  Series.  23 
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youth,  there  was  growing  up  a  man  destined  to  reap  a  laigepart  of  the 
glory  of  this  century,  to  receive  its  complete  impression,  and  to  be,  aa 
it  were,  its  representative  9  so  that,  but  a  little  more,  and  he  had  given 
bis  name'  to  it  Undoubtedly  nature  had  endowed  Voltaire  with  the 
most  astonishing  faculties ;  undoubtedly  such  vigour  of  understandiog 
vras  not  entirely  the  result  of  education  and  circumstances ;  yet  might 
it  not  be  shown  that  the  direction  of  these  talents  was  cooatantly  de- 
termined by  the  opinions  of  the  time;  and  that  the  object  of  succeeding 
and  pleasing,  the  main  spiing  of  almost  all  writers,  governed  Voltaire 
in  every  moment  of  his  life  ?  Never  was  any  person  more  formed  to 
yield  from  susceptibility  to  such  impressions.  liis  genius  offers,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  man  ordinarily  destitute  of 
that  faculty  of  the  m'uid  which  we  call  reflection,  and,  at  tlie  same  tiroe^ 
endowed  in  the  highest  degree  with  the  power  of  feeling  and  expieaa* 
ing  with  the  most  marvellous  vivacity.  This  was  unquestionably  tbe 
cause  both  of  his  successes  and  of  his  faults.  This  manner  of  seeing 
every  thing  in  a  single  point  of  view,  and  of  yielding  himself  to  tlie 
immediate  impression  which  an  object  produces,  without  thiokii^  of 
those  which  it  might  produce  in  different  circumstances,  hag  multi- 
plied the  contradictions  into  which  Voltaire  has  fallen ;  has  often  hur- 
ried him  far  away  from  trutli  and  reason ;  has  injured  the  plan  of  hii 
works  and  their  perfection  as  a  whole.  But  this*  complete  surrender 
of  himself  to  the  impression  of  the  moment,  this  impetuosity  of  feeling, 
this  irritability  so  delicate  and  so  lively,  produced  that  pathos,  that 
irresistible  attraction,  (hat  vivacity  of  eloquence  and  pleasantnr,  that 
constant  grace  which  flows  with  an  unbounded  facility;  and  when 
reason  and  truth  happen  to  be  dressed  in  these  brilliant  decorations^ 
they  acquire  the  most  seducing  cliamis;  they  seem  to  have  started  into 
existence  without  an  effort,  all  glittenng  with  native  light  and  beauty^ 
and  the  writer  wlio  thus  exhibits  them  leaves  far  behind  him  all  those 
who  have  sought  them  out  by  reflection,  examination,  and  ezperience.** 
r.  37,38. 

VoKaire  was  disposed,  in  early  life,  io  be  respectful  to  exiating 
authorities,  and  was  not  far  removed  from  the  character  of  a  cour- 
tier. It  w^as  not  till  the  applauses  of  the  theatre  had  given  him 
confidence,  and  the  paltry  persecutions  of  some  d^itaries  in 
church  and  state  had  irritated  his  most  irritable  nature,  that  he 
assumed  that  tone  of  entire  levity  and  bitter  sarcasm  which  be- 
came afterwards  habitual  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  writings  without  discovering  that  his  taste  and 
dispositions  adapted  him  much  better  to  the  sphere  of  a  court, 
and  the  polite  circles  of  a  luxurious  metropolis,  than  the  simple 
and  stern  temper  of  a  republic.  His  genius  was  monarchical;  he 
was  a  poet  and  a  wit ;  he  became  a  philosopher,  or  tried  to  become 
one,  only  fiooi  vanity,  and  a  sort  of  necesinily  imposed  upon  him 

*  Orig*  Cct  abandon  eiiiier  k  son  imi)rcssiOQ. 
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by  the  circumstances  of  his  life.     After  noticing  some  of  the  lead- 
log  features  of  4jis  history,  our  author  proceeds  thus : 

**  The  more  Voltaire  advanced  in  his  career,  the  more  he  found  him- 
self surrouuded  with  applause  and  homage.  SoTereigns  became  his 
friends  and  even  his  Qattcrcrs.  £iivy  and  hatred  in  oppoaiog  his 
triumphs  excited  his  indignation.  Their  continual  resistance  gave  stil 
more  vivacity  to  hb  character,  and  made  him  frequently  forget  mode- 
ratioo,  decency,  and  good  taste.  Such  was  bis  life;  such  was  the 
course  which  conducted  him  to  that  long  old  age  which  he  might  have 
leodered  so  honourable :  when  encircled  with  a  prodigious  glory  lie 
leigOQd  despotically  in  letters,  which  had  themselves  assumed  the 
first  imnk  among  the  objects  which  attract  the  curiosity  and  attention 
of  men.    It  is  melancholy  that  Voltaire  did  not  perceive  how  much 

ry  and  lustre  he  might  have  acquired  by  availing  himself  of  the 
itages  of  such  a  position,  and  pursuing  tlie  conduct  which  it 
seeased  to  prescribe  to  liim.  It  is  afflicting  to  behold  him  yielding  to 
the  torrent  of  a  degraded  age,  and  plunging  in  a  base  cynickism,  which, 
whatever  be  its  apohigins  in  youth,  forms  a  revolting  contrast  to  white 
buia,  the  symbols  of  wisilom  and  purity.  What  spectacle  is  more  sad 
than  that  of  an  old  man  iusiiliiug  tfie  Deity  in  the  moment  when  he  Is 
about  to  call  him  hence,  and  repelling  the  respect  of  the  young  by  par« 
ikiptkhig  their  excesses."   P.  41,  42. 

<*  Ofbra  in  the  midst  of  the  scandalous  inebriation  in  which  he 
seemed  to  be  plunged  by  vanity  and  the  desire  of  influenchig  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  he  had  returns  of  reason :  he  wished  to  resist  in 
some  things  the  impulse  in  which  lie  had  shared,  and  to  which  he  had 
given  increased  activity.  In  his  latter  works,  in  the  midst  of  that  per- 
petual variation  of  opinions  and  systems,  of  those  assertions  always 
positive  and  inc^santly  contradicting  each  other,  one  finds  at  times 
reflections  full  of  profound  sense — a  just  appreciation  of  the  miserable 
spirit  which  reigned  around  him.  It  is  tlicn  that  one  regrets  to  find  in 
him  that  perpetual  mobility,  that  absence  of  reflection,  and,  above  all, 
that  immense  paf>sion  for  success  and  the  mode  of  his  day.  He  nlonc, 
armeil  with  all  the  powers  of  his  miud,  mii^lit  have  retsirdcd  a  little 
the  course  of  those  menacing  opinions  which  were  acrnmulatiiig  on 
every  side,  and  which,  opposed  with  feebleness  or  insincerity,  acquired 
fresh  strength  from  that  powerless  resistance."  P.  42,  43. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  moment  on  a  character  such 
as  that  which  has  been  delineated ;  equally  sins;ular  and  instruc- 
tive. We  all  recollect  the  old  and  elocpicnt  descri|)tion  of  man, 
•♦  a  being  of  large  discourse,  looking  before  and  after."  Voltaire 
answered  sufficiently  well  to  the  first  half  of  the  portrait,  but  he 
had  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  other.  He  was  semivir.  His 
avidity  for  enjoyment,  and  his  habitual  disregard  of  the  future, 
made  him  in  tnifh  a  child  through  life.  Such  he  is  described  by 
cotemporary  writers,  and  such  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  every 
feature  of  his  character ;  by  his  inextinguishable  gayety,  and  his 
ridiculous  irritability ;  by  the  exquisite  playfulness  which  gave 
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life  to  bis  productions  on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  and  by  that  last 
sally  of  literary  vanity  which  snapped  the  feeble  thread  that  bus* 
tained  his  earthly  existence.     Voltaire  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tirely the  slave  of  present  feelings ;  the  consequences.of  his  conduct 
to  himself  or  others  never  disturbed  him :  and  this  is  the  moral 
definition  of  childishness.     But,  unhappily,  that  entire  thought- 
lessness which,  allied  to  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  youth,  is 
pardoned  and  even  loved ;  when  combined  with  mature  knowledge^ 
and  with  faculties  and  passions  fully  developed,  assumes  a  very 
different  character.     The  gambols  of  the  kitten  are  amusing,  but 
not  so  the  bounds  of  the  tiger.     The  childish  vanity,  the  childish 
irritability,  the  childish  love  of  pleasure,  which  were  characteristic 
of  Voltaire  from  his  earliest  years  to  his  late  decline,  were  all 
thought  to  be  very  entertaining  by  his  friends,  who,  with  less 
excuse  perhaps  from  natural  temper,  were  for  the  most  part  just 
as  careless  of  consequences  as  himself.     But  mark  the  effects* 
Vanity  tempted  him  to  hazard  a  few  sallies  against  churchmen. 
The   clergy  noticed  them,  and  he  was  banished.      Provoked 
by  the  persecution  of  those  whom  he  despised^  what  was  at  first 
only  mirth  rankled  into  hatred.     The  spirit  of  his  age  and  coun- 
try encouraged  him.  His  passion  for  literary  applause  allied  itself 
to  his  resentments.  The  gratification  he  felt  in  indulging  his  talents 
for  pleasantry  was  irresistible.     He  attacked  every  thing,  he  ridi- 
culed every  thing,  he  sported  with  every  thing.    Nothing  so 
sacred,  nothing  so  venerable,  nothing  so  useful  or  necessary,  as  to 
be  secure  from  his  merriment.     By  degrees  he  grew  almost 
serious  in  his  folly.     He  aspired  to  the  glory  of  cntshmg  that 
infamous^  religion  which  was  proclaimed  by  angels  from  heaven) 
with  the  song  of  glory  to  God  and  good  will  towards  men:  and  he 
enjoys  the  bad  preeminence  of  having  contributed  indirectly, 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  man,  to  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  aU  its  wasteful  results  in  Europe.     But  we  turn  gladly  firom 
the  man  to  his  writings. 

**  After  having  examined  the  conduct  and  general  character  of  VoI< 
taire,  we  may  proceed  to  speak  more  particularly  of  his  works.  Their 
merit  has  been  a  hundred  times  discussed  and  disputed.  Almost 
always  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  public,  they  at  the  same  dme 
met  with  obstinate  opponents  and  enemies,  and  the  spirit  of  party  has 
always  prevailed  in  the  judgment  pronounced  upon  them.  Half  a 
century  has  elapsed,  and  the  reputation  of  Voltaire  is  still  like  the 
body  of  Patrocius,  disputed  between  two  parties  who  are  animated 
against  each  other.  Such  a  contest  would  alooe  suffice  to  perpetuate 
the  glory  of  that  name.  Some  men  have  made  themselves  famous  by 
defending  him;  others  have  gained  celebrity  solely  by  haviitt  pertiua- 
cioosly  attacked  him.  In  this  protracted  conflict  the  glory  of  Voltslie 
has  undoubtedly  not  preserved  all  its  original  splendour.    It  is  no  looger 

*  EtTMez  ruaas— WM  the  •ommon  watcLword  of  the  philewpher* 
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that  national  entliusiasni,  that  admiration  equal  to  what  the  heroes  and 
beoefacton  of  mankind  iiave  inspired;  U  is  no  longer  that  triumph 
vhich  was  decreed  him  on  the  last  daj  of  his  life,  whilst  he  was  de- 
scending into  the  tomb.  A  colder  and  more  measured  judgment  haa 
enfeebl^  these  passionate  emotions.  But  there  is  something  idle  and 
ridiculous  in  the  endeavours  of  those  who  labour  to  blast  entirely  the 
honours  of  Voltaire.  A  sufficient  space  of  time  has  elapsed  to  entitle 
us  to  consider  the  judgment  of  posterity  as  pronounced."  P.  43,  44. 

This  little  summary  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examinatioii 
of  Voltaire's  productions,  and  the  criticism  is  so  good  that  we  have 
unwillingly  passed  it  over  with  a  general  eulogy. 

Voltaire  acquired  his  earliest  celebrity  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and 
perhaps  he  will  owe  his  reputation,  in  future  ages,  chiefly  to  his 
Thiatre.  In  bis  first  pieces  (our  author  observes)  he  imitated 
ilia  predecessors.  (Edipe  and  Mariamne  were  composed  in  the 
style  of  Corneille  and  BLacbe.  At  length  the  impatience  of  his 
geoiua  broke  through  those  shackles,  and  then  appeared  Zayre, 
with  its  faults,  which  have  been  so  often  assailed,  and  its  beauties, 
whieh  so  entirely  redeem  them.  It  is  here  that  Voltaire  impressed 
the  stamp  of  his  talents  as  a  tragedian.  It  is  not  the  perfection 
and  melody  of  Racine.  It  is  not  the  lofty  imagination  and  sim- 
pficity  of  Corneille ;  and  yet  there  is  something  which  one  does 
not  find  in  either  of  them,  and  the  absence  of  which  may  be  re- 
gretted. There  is  a  certain  warmth  of  passion,  a  complete  self 
abandonment,  a  vivacity  of  feeling,  which  carries  us  away  and 
awakens  profound  emotion,  a  grace  which  charms  and  which 
subdues. 

We  have  already  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  French  drama, 
and  the  complaints  made  by  Englishmen  of  its  deficiency  in  inte* 
rest.  If  we  wished  to  justify  the  opinions  of  our  countrymen  by 
a  single  and  decisive  experiment,  we  should  request  an  impartial 

E»rson,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  both  languages,  to  compare 
ayre  and  Othello.  The  former  is  celebrated,  perhaps,  above 
all  other  specunens  of  the  French  theatre,  for  its  passion  and 
depth  of  feeling.  **  If  any  thing,"  says  the  writer  of  the  Tableau, 
''  can  give  the  idea  of  an  author  perfectly  transported  with  passion 
and  poetry,  it  is  a  work  such  as  Zayre."  Unquestionably  it  is  a 
very  fine  collection  of  verses ;  the  speech  of  Lusignan  when  he 
discovers  that  his  daughter  has  renounced  her  faith,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  effusions  of  passionate  declamation  extant  in  any  language, 
and  the  concluding  scene  is  very  affecting.  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, Voltaire  manifestly  imitated  from  Shakspeare ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  he  was  content  to  enrich  his  soil  by  bor- 
rowing from  that  grand  fermur^  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  him,) 
without  acknowledging  the  obligation.  In  taste,  correctness,  and 
spirited  declamation,  Zayre  is  above  Othello ;  it  is  not  without 
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merits  of  a  higher  kiud ;  and  it  exercises  some  influence  over  the 
feelings.  But  for  that  powerful  magic  which  opens  all  the  spring! 
of  emotion  in  the  soul ;  for  that  master  genius  which  pours  down 
the  whole  torrent  of  passion,  sweeping  away  every  other  thought, 
find  hurrying  us  we  know  not  and  care  not  whither ;  for  whatever 
belongs  to  the  phrensy  and  inspiration  of  poetry—- to  contrast 
Zayre  with  Othello !  truly  we  should  as  soon  think  of  comparing 
a  cascade  at  Versailles  to  the  cataracts  of  Niagara. 

Zayre  was  succeeded  by  many  other  pieces  of  great  celebritj 
and  merit,  by  which  Voltaire  is  very  well  known  even  in  this 
country.  Rut  our  author  remarks  that  his  later  dramatic  workf 
fell  into  the  same  train  with  his  other  productions.  He  would 
fain  teach  and  philosophize  even  upon  the  stage;  and  this  sort  of 
sententious  emphatic  tone  could  not  but  infuse  a  certain  chillneu 
into  the  most  animated  scenes.  '<  Nothing,"  it  is  justly  added, 
'^  so  much  injures  imagination  as  to  give  it  an  aim,  to  subject  it  to 
a  sytiiem."  Of  all  his  theatrical  performances  Zayre  was,  we 
belicre,  the  most  popular;  but  the  author  of  the  Tableau  gives 
the  palm,  on  the  whole,  to  Merope;  and  D'AIembert  appeajrs,  by 
one  of  his  letters,  to  have  preferred  Alzire. 

The  Ilcnriade  was  a  poem  in  a  very  difTerent  style,  and  sspired 
to  the  dij;nity  of  the  Epopee.  Tiiat  Voltaire  should  have  the 
vanity  to  think  himself  equal  to  any  thing  is  not  very  extraordi- 
nary, considering  what  he  had  performed,  and  how  he  was  flattered ; 
hut  that  he  should  have  the  weakness  to  fancy  a  series  of  correct 
rouplets  about  a  great  monarch,  with  the  help  of  a  few  of  the 
iir^rithcn  deities,  could  deserve  the  character  of  an  epic  poem,  is 
niiu'velious.  However,  threat  men  make  great  blunders.  Addi- 
son, piobabiy,  thought  hia  Campaign  a  xery  fine  poem. 

"  Nobody,"  says  onv  author,  "contests  the  attraction  cf  Vol- 
fulre'ri  fugitive  poetry."  The  principal  charm  of  these  pieces  isi 
ihiii  they  express  real  feelings ;  that  they  catch  and  embody  those 
li-:insicnt  impressions  which  were  continually  passing,  like  summer 
clouds,  over  the  mind  of  the  writer.  They  contain,  in  some  mea- 
sujT,  the  history  of  his  life,  which  was  composed  of  a  prodigious 
multitiule  of  shifting  sensations,  varying  with  his  years,  and  sub« 
ject  to  no  sort  of  control  from  fixed  principles  or  designs.  For 
the  reBt,  to  say  that  they  are  full  of  vivacity,  facility,  and  grace, 
is  only  to  say  that  ihey  were  written  by  Voltaire.  There 
is  a  sentence  here  so  just  in  its  sentiment,  and  so  incapable  of 
translation,  that  we  extract  it  as  it  stands.  ^'  La  gaieU  comme  h 
i^ublime  demande  nnc  sorle  de  naivclS  el  de  bonne  foL  ElU  H€ 
rtsemhle  pas  au  persiflage  et  a  la  raillerie,*^ 

Voltaire*s  historical  pieces,  we  think,  have  been  overrated; 
with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  lite  of  Charles  XIL,  which  is 
t:,xtrcmely  agreeable,  and  could  aspire  to  nothing  greater.     No 
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•ne,  indeed,  can  dispute  the  power  of  this  writer  to  render  any 
•ubject  in  a  very  high  degree  picturesque  and  entertaining :  and  it 
happened,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  that  the  prince  was  ex- 
actly auited  to  the  historian ;  for  he  was,  as  the  autnor  of  the  Ta« 
bleau  happily  sajs,  tout  en  dehors.  In  at(enipting  the  life  of 
Peter,  Voltaire  undertook  a  much  higher  stjle  of  composition. 
He  was  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  and  advancement  of  a 
great  empire,  under  the  counsels  and  auspices  of  a  very  savage, 
but  very  forcible  and  comprehensive,  genius.  This  was  manVii 
festiy  a  great  undertaking,  and  it  proved  too  much  for  the  philoso- 
phizing poet; 

virlbuB  ille 
CoufisuB  periit  admlrandisquc  laccrtis. 

The  failure  is  not  scandalous,  but  it  is  manifestly  a  failure.  There 
is  a  still  more  discreditable  fault  to  be  objected  to  the  hbtorian  of 
Charles  and  Peter.  His  heroes,  unfortunately,  were  rivals.  It 
was  diflScult,  therefore,  to  reconcile  their  respective  pretensions. 
Voltaire,  we  fear,  waff  apt  to  be  more  studious  of  effect  than  of 
accuracy,  and  it  ao  happens,  that  the  same  facts  are  told  in  a  dif- 
fieient  manner,  and  with  opposite  colouring,  by  the  same  historian  in 
Ui  narratives  of  the  two  princes.  There  is  such  a  carelesnesa 
of  reputation,  as  well  as  disregard  to  truth,  in  these  contradictions, 
that  we  think  them  alone  suflBicient  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on 
the  general  veracity  of  Voltaire. 

The  SiScle  de  Louis  XIV.  has  acquired  so  much  celebrity, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  has,  notwithstanding  its  real  merits,  been 
appreciated  so  much  atiove  its  deserts,  that  we  are  happy  in  being 
mt  to  give  to  our  sentiments  the  authority  of  a  writer  such  aa 
that  before  us.  The  following  extract  contains  also  an  admirable 
picture,  in  a  few  words,  of  ancient  history,  so  much  superior  in 
interest,  so  much  inferior  in  philosophy,  to  what  has  passed,  in 
modem  days,  under  the  same  appellation. 

^  To  delineate  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  a  very  difHcuU  under- 
taking. One  may  say  that  the  more  civilized  a  nation  becomes,  the  moie 
its  manners  and  its  history  lose  those  hi|;bly  relieved  and  picturesque 
forms  of  early  times  which  constitute  the  charm  of  narration.  The 
office  of  an  historian  becomes  also  more  arduous.  We  exact  impar- 
tiality^ and  we  reproach  him  with  wanting  warmth  and  ioterest.  We 
require  details  upon  the  commerce,  the  arts,  the  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  we  complain  tliat  ao  attention  to  matters  of  philosophy  inter- 
rupts the  narrative  of  facts.  Wc  demand  erudition,  and  we  blame  the 
writer  when  he  descants.  Formerly  historians  were  not  subject  to 
Uiese  fetters.  Tliey  wrote  with  all  their  prejudices,  they  pn  served 
their  individual  character,  without  assuming  a  cold  impartiality,  which 
has  more  of  form  than  substance.    They  recounted  the  victories  of 
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their  owD  country  without  any  anxiety  to  publish  the  history  of  the 
▼aDquisfaed.  They  surrendered  neither  tlieir  opinions  nor  their  feel- 
ings. Xenophon  in  the  centre  of  Athens  did  not  conceal  lib  admira- 
tion for  the  Lacedaemonians.  Tacitus  did  not  conceal  or  compromise 
his  detestation  of  tyrants.  Every  one  professed  to  be  what  he  really 
was,  and  it  was  for  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of  the  hutu- 
rian,  and  the  confidence  he  should  repose  in  him.  In  hbtory,  as  iu 
every  thing  else,  we  have  talent  only  in  depicting  our  own  impressions. 

*'  We  will  not  reproach  Voltaire  in  particular  with  the  faults  which 
belong  to  the  whole  school  of  modern  historians.  But  if  we  allow  the 
style  of  composition  which  they  have  adopted,  still  considering  history 
as  a  series  of  impartial  researches  destined  to  furnish  the  memory  and 
exercise  the  reason,  Voltaire  is  exposed  to  much  criticism.  The  little 
of  depth  there  is  iu  his  thoughts,  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  charac- 
ters, the  tendency  of  his  style  to  please,  rather  than  to  invite  re&ectioo, 
have  been  tlie  subjects  of  frequent  strictures,  and  we  may  add  to  them 
some  still  more  serious.  Voltaire  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  saw 
nothing  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  victories,  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

He  never  thought  of  exaniiriing  the  character  of  the  government  and 
of  the  administration  of  the  king ;  the  influence  which  it  has  had  oa 
the  character  of  the  nation ;  and  the  consequences  which  thence  re- 
sulted. He  has  not  remarked  that  perhaps  no  epoch  of  the  history  of 
France  was  more  important  by  the  change  eiTected  in-tlie  manners,  the 
social  relations,  and  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It  is  to  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  Voltaire  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  unbounded 
admiration  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  has  made  us  forget  that  a 
king  has  other  duties  ihun  to  acquire  giovy  for  his  empire."*  P.  31 — 33* 

To  these  remarks,  In  the  justice  of  which  we  perfectly  concur, 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  adding  one  or  two  further  observatioDS. 
The  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  has  the  misfortune  to  belong  neither 
to  the  ancient  nor  the  modern  style  of  history*  It  is  not,  like 
the  first,  impassioned  and  picturesque  ;  or,  at  least,  it  is  so  only  in 
a  very  inferior  degree.  It  is  not,  like  the  second,  grave,  candid, 
and  reflective.  The  besoin  de  succSsj  (in  English,  the  horror  of 
being  tiresome,)  which  haunted  Voltaire  through  life,  fumisheSt 
we  think,  the  real  key  to  the  deficiencies  of  this  work.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  adopt  a  light  and  rapid  style,  brilliant  un- 
doubtedly, and  attractive,  but  ill  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  under- 
taking* It  was  this  which  made  him  so  fearful  of  prolixity,  that 
he  has  not  allowed  space  to  develop  with  sufficient  fulness  the 
events  of  so  long  and  so  busy  a  reign.  It  was  this  which  tempted 
him  to  fill  a  third  part  of  bis  second  volume  with  trifling  anecdotes, 
which  might  suit  the  Mtmoires  de  SL  Simon,  but  which  ought  not 
to  have  found  a  place  in  a  serious  and  comprehensive  history.  It 
was  this  which  led  him  in  his  account  of  Jansenism  and  Quietism 
to  treat  with  entire  levity  disputes  which  are  allied  to  the  highest 
and  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  which  agitated 
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•ome  of  the  most  forcible,  most  devoted,  aod  most  virtaous  spirits 
that  have  ornamented  our  nature.     To  be  sure,  dulness  is  a  very 
heavy  crime,  more  especially  among  Frenchmen :  but  as  Mr. 
Burke  observes  of  obstinacy,  that  though  one  of  the  most  uii- 
popular  of  vices,  it  is  connected  with  almost  all  the  masculine  vir- 
tues; so  may  it  be  said  of  tediousness  ;  for  though  never  forgotten  or 
forgiven,  it  is  unquestionably  allied  to  some  of  the  first  qualities 
which  a  writer  can  possess ;  to  accuracy,  order,  gravity,  reflection. 
It  is  a  sort  of  high  treason  in  literature ;  and  as  none  are  so  little  ia 
danger  of  falling  into  that  great  political  offence  as  men  absolutely 
destitute  of  all  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  so  in  letters  none  are 
so  clear  of  the  kindred  crime  as  those  whose  writings  are  uniformly 
slight  and  superficial.     However,  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  ia 
the  power  of  manner,  and  so  happy  is  the  style  both  in  narrative 
and  expression,  of  the  AgeofLKmis  XIV.  that  it  will  probably  at 
all  times  be  read  more  eagerly  and  more  universally  than  any  other 
piece  of  history  in  the  French  language.     We  are  afraid,  indeed, 
after  all  this  criticism,  of  being  understood  to  say  that  its  merits 
are  small.     This  we  by  no  means  think ;  but  in  our  estimation 
diey  are  considerably  t>eIow  both  its  celebrity  and  its  pretensions. 
The  essay  on  the  manners  of  nations  has  been,  perhaps,  the 
most  highly  admired  of  all  Voltaire's  historical  pieces  by  the  graver 
and  more  judicious  of  his  readers.     Our  author  pays  it  some  high 
compliments  ;  but  he  observes  that  it  is  open  to  much  of  the  cri- 
ticism offered  upon  the  work  last  noticed,  and,  he  adds,  *'  It  merit.^, 
besides,  a  still  graver  censure  ;  we  there  meet  with  little  traces  of 
that  sectarian  spirit  adopted  by  Voltaire  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life.     His  hatred  to  religion  frequently  betrays  him  into*  bad  faith 
and  bad  taste." 

Beside  the  works  and  classes  of  works  already  noticed,  Voltaire 
was  the  author  of  a  vast  mass^of  miscellaneous  productions,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reduce  under  any  regular  heads.     "  I  have  not 
been  in  Paris  (said  he)  these  twenty  years,  but  I  have  kept  four 
presses  constantly  at  work  during  the  whole  of  that  time."     He 
wrote  various  articles  for  the  fincyclopsedin ;  he  published  a  vari- 
ety of  little  Romans^  such  as  Candide,  Zadig,  La  Princesse  de 
Babylon,  &c.  &c. ;  and  he  scribbled  an  innumerable  number  of 
pamphlets,  some  acknowledged,  some  anonymous,  which  were 
chiefly  directed  against  his  personal  or  literary  enemies,  a  class 
of  men  which  his  extreme  violence  and  ridiculous  irritability  daily 
multiplied.     His  contributions  to  the  Encyclopaedia  are  chiefly 
composed  of  smart  sallies  or  grave  attacks  on  revealed  religion  ; 
gnd  his  Romans  contain  much  exquisite  raillery  against  foolish 
political  institutions  and  opinions,  together  with  some  Viry  merry 

*  MauTauefoi-riQ  blunt  Eiiglhb,/«iilrfAf«4fi 
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impeachments  of  the  general  economy  of  ProTideuce  in  the  at* 
tural  and  moral  government  of  mankind.  Of  religion  m  all  lt« 
branches,  Voltaire  was  profoundly  and  contemptibly  ignorant. 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  he  never  reflected  seriously  for  one 
half  hour  on  a  single  phenomenon  in  the  dispensations  of  God. 
lie  had  dipped  into  the  bible,  but  he  had  never  read  it ;  and  his 
misrepresentations  are  so  gross  and  silly  as  to  seem  hardly  wor- 
thy of  refutation.  Had  a  work  such  as  the  Ripon8t  de  qudque^ 
Juifs  d  iU.  Voltaire  appeared  against  any  other  system  m  phito* 
sophy,  the  poor  philosopher  would  have  been  discredited  fimver. 
In  politics  Voltaire  was  not  wrong  headed,  but  he  was  somewhat 
superficial,  and  so  rash,  irregular,  and  petulant,  that  hia  writingis 
rould  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  under  any  government,  or  use- 
ful to  any  people.  Many  of  them  also  contain  passages  which  are 
liighly  offensive  to  good  morals.  With  a  considerable  proportion 
of  his  smaller  pieces  we  have  no  acquaintance.  Those  which  we 
have  formerly  read  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  exqubite  plea* 
santry  with  which  they  expose  many  prevailing  absurdities,  and 
they  are  usually  sullied  with  some  passages  of  atiominable  impu- 
rity or  profaneness. 

These  strictures  are  slight  and  imperfect,  but  they  may  serve 
to  introduce  the  more  comprehensive  and  penetrating  obseryations 
which  we  are  about  to  extract:  the  truth  and  impartiality  of 
which  are  not  less  remarkable  than  the  sagacity  which  they  in- 
dicate. 

'^  It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  spirit  which  he  carried  into  phi- 
luffophy :  that  is  to  saj,  of  his  opinions  in  relatiou  to  religion,  norals, 
and  politics.  He  has  been  accused  of  a  formal  design  to  overturn 
these  three  bases  of  the  honour  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  But 
whoever  should  attempt  to  find  in  Voltaire  a  system  of  philosopbyp 
connected  principles,  a  centre  of  opinions,  would  be  greatly  embar- 
rassed. Nothing  is  less  conformable  to  the  serious  Idea  which  one 
forms  of  a  philosopher  than  the  kind  of  understanding  and  talents 
which  belonged  to  Voltaire;  perhaps  it  could  only  be  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  one  could  have  thought  of  calling  such  a  man  by  &e  name 
of  philosopher.  That  he  had  the  dcsiirn  of  pleasing  his  own  age,  of  ex- 
ercising an  Lifluence  over  it,  of  revenging  himself  ac^ainst  his  enemiei^ 
of  forming  a  party  to  praise  and  defend  him — all  this  is  perfectly  credi- 
ble. He  lived  at  a  time  when  manners  were  lost,  at  least  in  the  supe- 
rior classes  of  society;  and  he  did  not  respect  morab.  Envy  and 
hatred  employed  agaiiust  him  the  anns  of  rel]a;iou  when  it  was  no  longer 
respected  by  its  own  defenders;  he  considered  it  only  as  the  means  of 
persecution.  His  country  had  a  govcniinent  without  force,  without 
consideration,  and  which  did  nothing  to  obtain  them ;  he  had  the  spirit 
of  independence  and  oppobilion.  Such  were  the  real  sources  oi^hii 
opiBious.    We  can  conceive  how  he  acquired  them  without,  on  that 
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account,  excusing  them.  He  proclaimed  them  continually  without 
thinking  of  the  dFects  which  thej  might  produce.  However,  he  was 
far  from  showing  in  his  errors  the  invariable  confidence  and  extreme 
presumption  of  some  writers  of  the  same  age. 

**  He  himself,  in  one  of  his  romances,  has  given  us  a  just  idea  of  his 
philosophy.  Babouc  charged  to  examine  the  manners  and  institutions 
of  Persepolis,  discovers  all  its  faults  with  great  quickness,  laughs  at  all 
its  absurdities,  attacks  every  thing  with  the  most  licentious  liberty. 
But  when  in  the  end  he  thinks  that  the  ruin  of  Persepolis  may  be  the 
consequence  of  his  definitive  judgment,  he  finds  advantages  in  every 
dnng,  and  refuses  to  overturn  the  city.  This  was  Voltaire.  He 
wished  to  hare  the  liberty  of  critici^ng  carelesly,  and  would  laugh  at 
loy  thing;  but  a  revolution  was  quite  out  of  his  thoughts:  he  had  too 
just  an  understanding,  too  great  a  contempt  of  vulgarity  and  tlie  popu- 
lace, to  form  such  a  wish.  Unhappily,  when  a  nation  has  got  to  phi* 
kMophising,  like  Babouc,  it  knows  not  how,  like  him,  to  stop  and 
weigh  its  decision;  it  is  only  by  a  deplorable  experience  that  it  dia- 
covers,  when  too  hte,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  destroyed  Persepolis.^ 
P.  55—57. 

We  believe  these  observations  to  be  true ;  and  are  persuaded 
that  Voltaire,  had  he  lived,  would  have  resisted  with  all  his  power 
the  revolutionary  torrent  which  his  writings,  during  half  a  century, 
had  contributed  to  swell,  and  would  practically  have  renounced 
those  very  opinions  for  which  altars  were  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Even  before  his  death  he  lamented,  with 
as  much  bitterness  as  perhaps  he  was  capable  of  feeling,  the  mad 
and  horrible  excesses  to  which  Diderot  and  others  among  (he  p&t- 
losophera  had  advanced  in  their  outrages  upon  religion  and  morals. 
He  did  not  deliberately  intend  to  overturn  the  foundations  of 
either ;  but  he  had  wantonly  insulted  both ;  and  the  same  righteous 
Uw  which  has  permitted  us  in  some  measure  to  command  Futurity 
by  the  wise  employment  of  present  opportunities,  has  established 
also  a  limit,  beyond  which  recollection  is  vain,  and  the  conse* 
((uences  of  guilt  irrevocable : 


Fortunamque  ferent. 


Sua  cuiqne  eiorsa  laborem 


Having  necessarily  said  a  good  deal  in  dispraise  of  Voltaire,  it 
is  but  just  to  notice  some  particulars  iif  which  he  merits  approba- 
tion. Like  other  human  beings,  his  character  was  mixed :  with 
great  vices  he  was  not  wholly  destitute  of  good  qualities ;  and 
there  are  several  actions  of  his  life  which  well  deserve  to  be  ap- 
plauded. He  appears  to  have  been  naturally  humane,  though  his 
passions  too  frequently  clouded  his  benevolence :  he  was  often 
liberal ;  and  be  pleaded  the  causes  of  some  unfortunate  and  in- 
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jured  families  with  much  perseverance,  generosilj,  and  feeling. 
He  was  the  first  who  powerfully  recommended  inoculation  is 
France.  He  was  among  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  dispel  the 
national  prejudices,  and  directed  the  ejes  of  his  countrymen  to 
the  political  institutions,  the  science,  and  the  literature  of  En- 
gland. He  justly  appreciated  the  soundness  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  at  a  time  when  it  had  made  but  little  progress  on  the 
continent ;  and  though  his  encomiums  of  Mr.  Locke  are  exagge- 
rated, and  indicate  very  little  depth  in  metaphysics,  his  clear  sense 
enabled  him  to  perceive  that  the  process  of  investigation  adopted 
by  that  great  master  was  far  more  just  and  natural  than  that  of  hit 
predecessors.  In  his  sentiments  respecting  the  political  establish- 
ments and  opinions  of  his  own  country  he  was  often  substantiallj 
right,  though  the  language  in  which  he  presented  them  was  gene- 
rally dangerous  and  unbecoming :  and  he  had  the  courage  to  laugh 
at  the  project  of  a  territorial  tax,  though  all  the  wise  heads  of  the 
economists  pronounced  the  expedient  infallible. 

For  the  miserable  and  devoted  fury  with  which  Voltaire  assail- 
ed Christianity  we  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  attempt  the 
slightest  apology.  It  disgraced  his  life,  it  debased  his  writings, 
and  it  will  cast  the  deepest  shade  over  his  memory  forever. 

Next  to  Voltaire  in  celebrity,  and  at  least  his  equal  in  genius 
and  learning,  stands  the  President  Montesquieu ;  a  name  less 
idolized  perhaps  in  France,  but  much  more  generally  respected 
in  other  countries.  The  author  of  the  Tableau  lias  furnished 
many  striking  reflections  on  his  character  and  writiugs.  After 
noticing  his  first  work  Les  Lettres  PersanneSj  so  remarkable  for 
their  vivacity  and  acuteness,  so  abominable  for  their  profaneness 
and  libertinism,  he  proceeds  thus : 

"  Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this  work,  eveiy  tiling  contri- 
buted to  modify  the  character  of  MoDleequicu ;  to  give  him  more  of 
reserve  in  his  opiaions,  and  especially  in  his  manner  of  announcing 
them.  He  was  not  a  mere  writer.  His  whole  life  was  not  consecrated 
to  literary  successes ;  he  held  a  situation  full  of  gravity ;  it  was  neces- 
f  nry  that  he  should  respect  the  examples  which  his  fathers  had  left 
liim,  and  that  he  should  merit  the  esteem  of  the  class  in  which  he  wat 
placed,  and  among  whom  knowledge  only  contributed  to  the  growth  of 
virtue.  The  President  Montesquieu  had  not  that  sort  of  independence 
which  men  of  letters  so  much  covet,  and  which  is  injurious,  perhapii 
both  to  their  talents  and  their  characters.  He  was  restrained  by  the 
ties  of  family,  and  by  the  duties  of  the  corporation  to  which  lie  be- 
longed.  He  did  not  live  out  of  the  range  of  business ;  he  did  not  inhabit 
that  theoretic  world  in  which  writers  find  nothing  fixed  and  podtlve 
to  bring  them  back  to  reason  and  truth  when  they  begin  to  wander. 
Montesquieu,  therefore,  attached  himself  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to 
the  character  of  bis  fellow  citiisens,  and  to  the  forms  of  thdr  gorern- 
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it,  not  indeed  to  the  extent  of  entirely  approving  them,  but  at  least 
ID  Car  as  to  wish  to  modify  and  not  to  overturn  them;  he  brought  into 
politics  a  spirit  determinate  and  practical;  he  founded  it  on  the  con- 
rideration  of  events  and  the  recollections  of  history. 

**  However,  Montesquieu  always  preserved  a  part  of  the  character 
which  he  had  origioally  evinced  in  the  Persian  Letters.  Although  his 
lune  rests  upon  titles  serious  and  solid,  he  was  perhaps  more  remarka* 
ble  for  the  richness  of  his  imagination  than  for  the  depth  of  his  reflec- 
tioos.  His  works  exhibit  a  mind  fiill  of  life  and  ammatioo,  which 
study  and  meditation  can  with  difficulty  subdue.  Whenever  an  idea 
can  take  the  shape  of  an  image,  whenever  a  picture  can  be  made  out 
of  the  exposition  of  facts,  Montesquieu  yields  to  the  temptation,  and 
pesents  them  to  us  under  that  aspect  His  mind  had  an  invincible 
mcUnatiou  to  brilliant  and  poetic  thoughts,  while  his  occupations  and 
cvcumstances  compelled  him  to  be  chiefly  conversant  with  matters  of 
morals,  politics,  and  government.^  P.  59,  60. 

^  This  colouring  is  not  always  happily  placed  in  the  Esprit  de$ 
Loix.  One  there  sees  Montesquieu  frequently  seduced  by  Drilliant 
ideas;  attaching  remote  relations  to  a  common  centre;  ambitious  of 
astonishing  by  new  and  striking  assertions ;  in  a  word,  studying  to  pro- 
duce effect,  not  witli  a  view  to  dazzle  by  a  foolish  charlaianisme^  but 
because  he  felt  himself  seduced  into  giving  his  ideas  this  lively  and 
rapid  form.  However,  reason  is  rarely  sacrificed.  Truth  is  what 
Montesquieu  is  always  in  search  of.  He  sincerely  endeavours  to 
arrive  at  it  by  the  examination  of  facts,  and  by  a  long  train  of  studies 
and  researches.  His  imagination  has  had  power  enough  to  deceive 
him,  but  it  was  against  his  will.  Often  when  an  idea  has  been  presented 
in  a  decisive  manner  which  strikes  at  first  sight,  the  author,  satisfied 
with  not  having  diminished  its  first  effect,  adds  some  restriction,  and 
makes  you  see,  that  if  he  has  not  been  willing  to  check  the  course  of 
his  thoughts,  by  infusing  a  doubt  and  noticing  exceptions,  he  is  not, 
nevertheless,  ignorant  of  the  degree  of  certainty  which  belongs  to  bis 
opinions,  and  that  he  does  not  place  that  absolute  confidence  in  them 
which  you  might  at  first  suppose.  The  march  of  genius  is  prompt  and 
direct ;  general  ideas  almmtt  entirely  seize  possession  of  its  attention, 
and  it  easily  persuades  itself  that  others  will  know  how  to  understand 
and  qualify  what  is  said,  so  as  to  render  it  true  and  applicable  in  each 
particular  case.^  P.  58—01. 

This  last  passage,  we  are  persuaded,  contains  the  true  expla> 
nation  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities  in  Montes- 
({lueu's  style  of  writing.  Indeed,  it  is  very  curious  to  corafiare 
his  great  work  on  the  Spirit  of  Laip,  with  some  of  the  principal 
philosophical  compositions  of  a  neighbouring  country ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  political  disquisitions  of  Hume,  Smith,  Ferguson* 
and  others.  These  are  generally  full,  orderly,  and  well  reasoned 
dissertations.  The  subject  in  hand  is  examined  with  great  gravity ; 
a  series  of  facts  and  observations  are  drawn  forth  and  marshalled 
with  much  skill  and  caution ;  the  assumptions,  the  iijtermediate 
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truths,  the  transitions)  the  digressions — all  are  managed  with  ad* 
mirable  prudence  and  propriety ;  the  whole  texture  of  the  com* 
position  is  woven  with  care ;  and  the  great  results  are  at  last  an- 
Dounced  with  a  decent  pomp  and  a  tolerable  share  of  Belf-compla- 
eencj*  We  read,  assent,  approve,  admire ;  agree  that  the  writer 
is  verj  able ;  and  take  care  not  to  let  any  body  know  that  we 
thought  him  very  tiresome.  Now,  in  Montesquieu  every  thing  it 
different.  Art  there  is  none ;  and  of  order  very  little.*  The  sub* 
jects  chosen  as  heads  of  thought  are  connected  only  by  being 
allied  to  a  common  ancestor — mere  collaterals,  not  succeeding  by 
any  regular  devolutions.  The  paragraphs  which  compose  the 
dissertations  are,  for  the  most  part,  independent  of  one  another  ; 
each  taking  its  chance  alone,  and  leaving  its  neighbours  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  The  positions  are  short,  brilliant,  imperative: 
and  the  whole,  instead  of  bearing  any  resemblance  to  an  elaborate 
and  finished  dissertation,  gives  rather  the  idea  of  a  man  confident 
of  great  powers,  and  possessed  of  ample  materials,  who  pronouncei 
his  dicta  with  authority,  and  expects  his  audience  to  qualify  and 
apply  them ;  who  supplies  thoughts,  and  leaves  it  to  others,  if 
they  like  the  labour,  to  fill  up  the  interstices- 
Montesquieu  has  been  accused  of  idleness  by  those  who  ad- 
mire a  more  orderly  system  of  composition.  But  to  charge  a 
writer  with  idleness,  who  gave  twenty  years  to  the  prosecutioD  of 
a  single  design,  seems  a  little  imprudent.  If  the  Spirit  of  Laws 
had  been  expanded  into  essays,  with  the  usual  allowance  for  fine 
observations  and  flowing  periods,  it  would  have  filled  a  library. 

Another  charge  which  has  been  made  against  the  president  is, 
(hat  he  has  raked  up  all  sorts  of  fables  from  the  narratives  of  ob- 
scure travellers,  and  made  them  the  foundations  of  important 
theories.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montesquieu  was  a  little 
fond  of  odd  out-of-the-way  reading ;  and  he  is  apt  to  talk  rather 
ioo  much  of  Japan  and  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  and  the  people  of 
Meaco.  But  this  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is,  in  our  estimation,  far  merft 
renial  than  that  of  supposing,  with  most  writers,  that  human  na* 
ture  is  only  to  be  studied  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
republics.  A  comprehensive  mind  will  naturally  desire  an  ex- 
tensive range ;  and  if  general  inductions  respecting  the  human  race 
are  to  be  attempted,  men  ought  to  be  seen  and  considered  under  all 
the  ftrms  which  they  have  presented,  and  every  fact  and  ioatita* 
tion  be  contemplated,  whethir  preserved  in  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient nations,  or  caught  by  die  hasty  glances  of  a  wandering  mii- 
sionary. 

It  is  impossible  to  recollect  the  performances  of  Montesquieu 
without  being  impressed  with  a  powerful  admiration  of  his  genius 
and  attainments.  The  Herculean  vigour  which  was  a  match  for 
sa  vast  SB  oadertakiDg  as  the  Spirit  of  Laws ;  the  anshakeo  per* 
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leyerance  which  could  prosecute  its  work  for  twentj  yeats,  united 
as  they  were  to  an  imagination  highly  picturesque^  present  an 
image  of  such  greatness,  that  little  minds  bow  down  before  it ;  and 
even  those  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  more  sanguine  complexion,  are 
compelled  to  do  it  homage.  The  mind,  too,  which  could  throw 
a  rapid  and  compreheniiive  glance  over  twelve  centuries,  and 
sketch,  as  it  were  upon  a  single  canvass,  the  growth,  the  pleni- 
tude, and  the  declension  of  Roman  greatness,  mubt  unquestionably 
have  been  possessed  of  uncommon  elevation  and  energy.  If  au* 
thority  could  add  any  thing  to  a  reputation  which  reposes  on  so 
substantial  a  basis,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  mention  a  writer  capar 
ble  of  justly  appreciating  the  merits  of  the  French  philosopher, 
both  from  the  similarity  of  his  pursuits  and  the  extent  of  his  own 
genius.  Montesquieu  has  been  twice  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke 
in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration ;  in  the  Thoughts  on  the  Cause 
of  the  present  Discontents^  as  the  first  writer  of  the  age ;  and  in 
the  Appeal  from  ike  New  Whigs  to  the  Old,  as  an  authority  so  high, 
that  even  the  glory  of  the  British  constitution  is  increased  by  his 
sufTrage. 

And  yti  we  little  beings  must  be  mdulged  in  our  little  criticism. 
Somebody  at  Paris  said,  that  the  work  called  Ij  Esprit  des  Loix 
should  have  been  entitled  L* Esprit  surles  Loix;  and  the  remark 
is  true  as  well  as  clever.  After  making  every  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  varieties  in  composition,  and  surrendering  much  of  esta- 
blished usage  to  the  despotism  of  genius,  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that  Montesquieu  has  in  his  great  work  indulged  too  freely  the  na- 
tural bias  of  his  midd,  and  furnished  rather  a  collection  of  desul- 
tory reflections,  than  the  complete  digest  or  discussion  of  a  com- 
prehensive subject.  In  part  this  may  justly  be  imputed  to  the 
extent  of  his  undertaking  which  rendered  a  sententious  and  some- 
what authoritative  manner  almost  unavoidable.  But  it  must  doubt- 
less, in  part,  also  be  attributed  to  the  poetical  cast  of  his  imagina- 
tion, which  could  not  tolerate  the  appearance  of  dulness,  and  de- 
lighted in  brilliancy  and  effect.  The  disadvantages  incident  to 
this  fault  are  considerable.  One  of  them  is,  that  the  very  object 
of  the  writer,  who  intended  to  render  his  work  attracfive,  is  in 
some  degree  counteracted ;  for,  among  the  generality  of  teadersi 
more,  perhaps,  are  fatigued  by  making  a  series  of  desperate  leapt 
across  the  chasms  which  separate  the  different  theorems,  than  by 
the  laboar  of  travelling  through  the  diffuse  expositions,  and  con- 
necting details  which  abound  in  a  different  class  of  reasonera. 

Nearly  allied  to^  and,  indeed,  growing  out  of,  the  last  defect,  ia 
another  and  more  serious  fault.  Montesquieu's  reflections,  though, 
remarkably  original,  and  frequently  profound,  are  at  times  hasty 
and  inaccurate.  He  acquiesced  too  readily  in  his  first  thoughts* 
Hi)i  mind  wis  so  constitntetl,  that  he  rather  caught  the  trtith  hy  a 
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rapid  and  penetrating  glance  than  discovered  it  through  the  me* 
diumof  a  close  investigation.     He  was  not  accustomed  to  verify  hii 
impressions  by  a  close  and  vigilant  induction ;  and  though  his  in- 
tellect was  of  that  vigorous  and  comprehensive  character  which 
made  even  his  guesses  valuable^  it  certainly  is  not  always  safe  to 
acquiesce  in  his  positions  without  examination.  His  work  frequent* 
ly  furnishes  rather  excellent  materials  for  thinking  than  the'  results 
of  patient  thought.     Indeed)  his  carelesness,  both  in  accepting 
facts  and  propounding  conclusions,  is  sometimes  perfectly  sur* 
prising.     <<  We  are  informed  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  proportion 
of  the  sexes  born  in  different  countries)  that  at  Bantam  there  are 
ten  girls  to  one  boy;*'  and  then  he  proceeds  to  reason  upon  thia 
ridiculous  assumption,  only  because  a  Mr.  Kempfer  had  so  af« 
firmed  of  that  which  no  conceivable  affirmation  could  render  cre- 
dible.    ^^  It  would  be  an  excellent  law  (he  observes  in  another 
place)  for  all  countries  to  ordain,  that  none  but  real  money  should 
be  current."     This  reflection  was  suggested  by  considering  the 
inconveniences  incident  to  a  debased  coin,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  ideal 
money.     He  seems  wholly  to  have  overlooked  the  prodigious  sa- 
ving of  value,  time,  and  labour,  which  is  effected  by  a  conventional 
currency,  which  has  its  foundation  in  no  sort  of  fraud  but  in  the 
wants  and  resources  of  mankind,  and  the  advantages  of  which  a 
^eat  mind  ought  to  have  perceived  even  at  so  early  a  period  m 
the  history  of  the  economy  of  nations.     In  the  same  spirit,  speak- 
ing of  exchanges,  he  says,  *^  The  relative  abundance  and  scarcity 
of  specie  in  diffei*ent  countries  forms  what  is  called  the  course  of 
exchange."     ^^  Exchange  is  a  framing  of  the  actual  and  momenta- 
ry value  of  money,"  and  ^'  when  a  state  has  occasion  to  remit  a 
sum  of  money  into  another  country,  it  is  indifferent  in  thcf  nature 
of  the  thing  whether  specie  be  conveyed  thither,  or  they  take  bills 
of  exchange."     Yet,  certainly,  Montesquieu  had  sagacity  enough 
to  discover,  had  he  reflected,  that  the  exchanges  wiU  depend,  not 
merely,  as  he  supposes,  on  the  state  of  the  currency  in  different 
countries,  but  on  the  state,  also,  of  their  mutual  debts  and  credits; 
and,  that  even  if  their  currency  were  fixed,  there  may  be  a  mani- 
fest saving  by  remitiing  in  bills  instead  of  remitting  in  commodities 
or  bullion.     Wc  mention  these  inaccuracies,  not  that  we  attach 
much  importance  to  tiiem,  but  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  cha- 
racter of  Alontesquien's  genius.     Powerful  and  intuitive  glances 
into  human  nature  will  enable  a  great  mind  to  appreciate  with  won- 
derful sagacity  ni.i:iy  branches  of  legislation,  and  many  forms  of 
political  adininislrr.tlon ;  but  if  a  subject  is  in  its  nature  8cientific« 
a  very  different  process  is  requisite.     No  man  can  determine  a 
trajectory,  or  find  a  flucjit,  by  a  single  coup  d^anuL     Now,  poli- 
tical economy  is  in  all  iU  branches  strictly  scientific. 
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It  is  rather  fatiguing  to  follow  the  errors  of  a  great  man,  yet  one 
^Iher  fault  in  Montesquieu's  writings  deserves  to  be  noticed,  be* 
cause  it  is  considerable,  and  has  attracted  a  vast  deal  of  attention 
tod  discussion.  He  is  too  systematic,  and  is,  therefore,  some- 
times, like  all  system  makers,  paradoxical ;  more  especially  in  his 
observations  respecting  the  influence  of  climate  upon  character 
he  has  exposed  himself  to  much  severe  and  just  animadversion. 
We  incline  to  think,  however,  that  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
have  been  a  little  misunderstood,  and  that  the  remark  which  we 
have  extracted  from  the  work  before  us,  ^^  that  a  powerful  genius 
is  apt  to  seize  on  general  ideas,  and  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
others  will  understand  how  to  modify  them,"  is  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  this  part  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  It  is  scarcely  conceiva- 
ble that  a  writer  such  as  Montesquieu  should  have  deliberately 
held,  in  its  full  extent,  the  theory  which  some  passages  Jn  the  four- 
teenth book  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  appear  to  imply.  Such  a  the- 
ory is  contradicted  not  only  by  the  history  of  nations^  its  natural 
enemy,  but  even  by  geography,  its  natural  ally.  Travel  from 
Tuscany  into  the  Campagna,  cross  the  Faro  of  Messina  from  Ca- 
labria into  Sicily,  pass  from  Bordeaux  to  Burgos : — the  heart  of 
the  stoutest  believer  in  the  despotism  of  physical  causes  would  fail 
before  he  had  completed  three  little  tours  of  discovery.  Large 
allowances,  we  are  persuaded,  must  be  made  for  what  Montes^ 
quieu  has  left  unsaid  ;  yet,  all  allowances  made,  he  still  remains 
chargeable  with  great  inaccuracy  and  much  exaggeration  in  this 

EU't  of  his  work.  To  determine  on  the  nature  and  propriety  of 
ws  by  a  metaphysical  materialism  ;  to  introduce  grave  specula- 
tions on  the  action  of  the  nerves,  and  experiments  on  the  papillae 
ctB,  sheep's  tongue  ;  to  resolve  the  liberties  of  England  into  the 
constitutional  misery  of  its  inhabitants ;  to  swallow  greedily  the 
falsehoods  of  Bernier  respecting  India,  and  then  exclaim,  '^  Happy 
climate !  which  gives  birth  to  purity  of  manners,  and  producer 
lenity  of  laws ;" — these  are  follies  so  considerable,  that  it  required 
nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  Montesquieu  to  redeem  them ; 
nothing  lower  than  his  renown  to  shelter  them  from  ridicule.  How 
much  superior,  in  this  instance,  is  the  poet^  to  the  philosopher  ! 

*^  Can  opener  skies  and  suns  of  fiercer  flame 
O'erpower  the  fire  that  aoimates  our  frame  ? 
As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray, 
Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day. 
T^eed  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star, 
To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war  ? 
And  whore  the  force  of  nature  laughs  around. 
Must  sickening  virtue  fly  the  tainted  ground  .' 
Unmanly  lliou£;ht! •"      l||^ 

•  Gny. 
ToL.  IV.  A>?r  Serirs.  ^2r> 
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It  if!  a  little  curious,  that  the  author  of  the  work  beibre  ua  pro- 
pounds a  theory  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  writer  wnoan 
defects  we  have  been  touching ;  and  that  both  have  been  led  to 
the  very  verge  of  fatalism  by  not  watching  with  sufficient  vigilanco 
the  progress  of  their  speculations.     How  much  in  the  characters 
of  nations  and  (^individuals  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of 
natural  propensities ;  how  much  to  the  operation  of  moral  motives, 
9iid  bow  nnich  (if  any  thing)  to  the  self*determining  agency  of 
the  soul,  we  do  not  believe  any  measure  of  human  sagacity  is  suf* 
icient  to  determine.     This^  however,  is  clear,  that  physical  causes 
are  limited   in  their  operation,  while  moral  influences  are  capable 
of  a  regular  and  indefinite  progression.     Of  the  two  systems  of 
necessity  which  have  infested  philosophy,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  latter  is  the  less  vulgar  and  the  less  dangerous  ; 
that  it  has  more  of  probability  and  more  of  truth.     And  though 
we  steadily  renounce  every  necessitarian  theory,  we  are  pfenuaded 
that  the  hypothesis  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  subjection  of 
the  will  to  moral  motives,  may  be,  and  has  been,  held  by  many  in 
union  with  the  highest  truths  and  deepest  piety :  while  the  oppo- 
site theory,  we  have  litte  doubt,  will  generally  t>e  found  connecterf 
at  its  root  with  materialism  in  philosophy,  and  scepticism  in 
religion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  little  criticisms  on  the  Spirit  of 
Laws,  but  there  is  something  equally  contrary  to  generosity  and 
good  taste  in  thus  counting  '*  the  moats  that  people  the  sunbeam." 
This  great  performance  will  remain,  in  defiance  of  criticism,  an 
imperishable  monument  of  the  genius  and  learning,  the  enter- 
prise and  perseverance,  of  its  author. .  Some  parts,  indeed*  have 
fallen  away,  and  the  proportions  are  incomplete ;  bat,  like  the 
structures  of  antiquity,  enough  will  remain  to  testify  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  edifice,  and  attract  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages* 

There  are  some  observations  in  the  work  before  us  on  the 
celebrated  sketch  de  la  Grandeur  d  Decadence  des  RomavM^ 
which  are  composed  in  a  tone  of  such  a  melancholy  subliffiit  j 
that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  extracting  them. 

**  The  period  in  which  Montesquieu  lived,  more  even  than  the  viva- 
city of  his  genius,  seduced  him  into  a  train  of  errors  which  experience 
has  rendered  very  perceptible.  At  a  distance  from  the  revolutkos 
and  the  movements  m  which  the  spirit  of  nations  and  of  men  assumes 
a  new  character,  and  reveals  itself  suddenly  in  an  unforeseen  manner, 
Montesquieu  indulged  in  many  illusions;  many  objects  presented 
themselves  to  hh$  eyes  under  an  imaginary  point  of  view,  and  excited 
his  esteem  and  admiration,  which  now  appear  to  us  under  a  different 
aspect  The  present  has  taug^us  better  to  understand  the  thiugs 
which  we  could  not  discntangUSn  the  past.  History  becomes  more 
sad  and  more  terrible  for  tliose  who  are  enabled  in  reading  It  to  compare 
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ifr  wUh  die  gtealereulB  wUdi  they  havftihenaehrai  witoeseed*  H(nr 
mai^  .foyenioieats»  how  maoy  cofiatitiitloiis  luive  we  admired  aad 
4KNiMeied  as  models,  which  we  are  now  compelled  tQ  regard  with 
another  ^el  How  many  meahave  appeared  to  us. clothed  witjb  gloqr 
mad  brillbac7)  whose  virtues  and  merits  have  now  beea  destsoved  or 
iSBoliiiahed  since  we  have  seen  what  circumstances  could  conduct  to 
imiowii!  How  many  events  withdrawn  into  the  vista  of  ages  seemea 
ko  us  BolemD  and  imposing,  which  now  appear  but  idle  representations 
itf  wliich  posterity  had  Mt  the  art 

^Itlsdiusthatin  admiring  the  progress  and  the  whole  ofthewoiil 
4hi  die  greatnesa  and  decline  of  the  Romans,  we  are  unable  to  enter  into 
Am  system  of  virtue  and  prudence  which  the  imagination  of  Monties^ 
^deu  fancied  itself  to  see  presiding,  from  age  to  age,  over  the  desdniea 
and  the  glories  ofthe  masters  of  the  world;  whether  itbc  that  in  adopt* 
ifif  it  we  are  fearful  to  discover  ourselves  to  be  tuU  too  inferior  to  that 

eiixe  of  heroum,  or  whether  it  be  that  tlie  spectacle  of  our  own  age 
rendered  us  sincerely  incredulous.  Such  is  tlie  effect  of  circoror 
glances  upon  opinions;  Montesquieu,  in  a  peridd  of  order  and  tran- 
^lilMty,  r^iards  success  as  the  necessary  and  natural  reward  of  virtue 
ud  hmMNir ;  Machiavel,  In  the  midst  of  the  cruel  conflicts  of  the  ItaHan 
poBdcs,  sees  nothing  great  but  in  ability  and  force  of  character^  what- 
ever be  their  direction  or  their  end. 

« In  tlie  same  manner  our  minds,  saddened  with  Tevohtions,  deliver- 
ed from  the  enchantments  of  polidcal  romances,  find  no  writers  in  per- 
fiet  sympathy  with  our  feelings  but  those  who  have  lived  in  the  midst 
^^the  distractions  and  calamities  of  natidtis."  They  only  appear  to  un 
line  and  profound.  Contempt  of  man,  scepticism  m  virtue,  despair  of 
tbe  future,  reflections  which  can  supply  noconsoHng  thought — such  are 
the  sentiments  wliich  we  now  feel  a  melanclioly  pleasure  to  contem- 
plate in  historians  and  philosophers.  We  feel  soothed  with  imagining 
th|U  past  ages  have  neither  been  more  happy  nor  more  worthy  to  hi 
u«  P.  6i— 63. 


'  There  is  something  pecnliarly  affecting  in  these  solemn  pas- 
nig^s.  The  spirit,  indeed,  in  which  they  are  written  is  not  aito- 
jgbtber  commendable ;  but  they  betray  the  sufieruigs  of  a  mind 
deeply  sensible  to  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on  its 
own  qp  and  nation.  There  are  few  things  which,  to  a  compreheo- 
dwe'  and  feeling  spirit,  are  so  afflicting  as  the  sense  of  its  inability 
io  resist  the  torrent  with  which  violence  allied  to  guilt  can  desolate 
taankind.  There  is  something  so  mean  in  the  evil  passions,  some- 
tfcing  so  base  and  contemptible  in  the  gross  and  brutal  force  whicii 
'WioDe  renders  them  formidable,  that  beings  of  a  nobler  nature  feel 
^'mixture  of  agony  and  humiliation*  in  snbmitling  to  an  authority 
lit  once  illegitimate,  violent,  and  degrading.  They  feel  astonished 
^  wisdom  and  virtue  are  unable  to  rescue  mankind  from  so  mi- 
le  a  servitude  ;  and  after  stniggiing  perhaps  a  while  in  vain 
(t  audacious  and  triumphant  guilt,  relinquish  the  content  in 
iir,  and  begin  to.doubt  whether  virtue  be  not  a  name,  and  all 
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the  mora]  excellence  and  beauty  which  thej  have  been  accuftUmi* 
cd  to  contemplate  with  adn^iration,  the  visions  of  a  bright  but  d^ 
hiaive  fancy.  It  i;^  here  that  religion  steps  in  to  rescue  us  firora 
despair ;  and  raising  our  thoughts  to  that  Almighty  Being  with 
whom  '*  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,"  and  carrying  forward 
our  hopes  to  a  fairer  and  immortal  region,  teaches  us  to  repose  in 
humble  confidence  on  the  wisdom  and  the  faithfulness  of  liim  who 
has  declared  that  a  day  of  retribution  is  approaching  which  shall 
fully  vindicate  his  ris^hfeousness,  and  ascertain  the  final  and  ever- 
lasting triumphs  of  virtue  and  piety.  Happy  they  who  find  ia 
faith  that  abiding  consolation  which  can  compose  the  disquietudes 
of  anxiety  and  silence  the  murmurings  of  discontent ;  which  can 
infuse  a  secret  and  \  iial  energy  that  no  resistance  can  subdue,  no 
disappointments  deaden  ;  the  spring  of  benevolent  activity,  cveu 
under  the  pressuie  of  the  darkest  afflictions,  '^performing  in  de- 
spair the  ollices  of  hope." 

It  is  just  to  the  author  before  us  to  obsen^e,  that  though  hit 
language  be  desponding,  it  is  but  the  depression  of  a  moment. 
The  emotion  quick!y  passes  by,  and  he  recovers  his  natural  tone 
of  dignity  and  courage. 

"  However,  there  is  sorr.cluin^  nmrc  noble  in  not  despairing  of  men 
or  of  nations,  in  tracing  for  ihem  a  route  of  virtue  and  happiness,  and 
giving  them  an  inipuls.'^  free  and  complete,  in  doinv  away  this  culpa- 
ble indiirfrrnce  which  can  produce  iiotliin*!:  hut  evil.  If  Moniesqiueu 
fiad  lived  in  our  days.,  perhaps  his  works  would  have  had  less  depth, 
but  the}  would  not  have  olfered  that  beautiful  symmetry,  that  con- 
sistency of  principles,  which  i^ives  to  them  a  cliaractcrso  brilliant  and 
persuasive."     P.  01. 

But  the  attrartions  of  these  hi2;hly  interesting  topics  have 
reduced  us  into  an  extravagant  lenj^^th.  AVe  must  be  contented, 
therefore,  to  pass  rapidly  through  a  host  of  writers  who  are  mar- 
shalled in  due  order  by  the  writer  before  us,  but  who  are  for  the 
most  part  of  little  celebrity,  and  with  some  of  whom  we  arc  in 
truth  acquainted  only  by  their  names.  Some,  however,  there 
are,  whose  works  would  well  deserve  a  much  fuller  consideration 
than  it  is  now  poseible  for  us  to  bestow.  In  the  same  rank  witk 
Voltaire  and  Montesquieu  the  author  of  the  Tableau  places  two 
other  writers,  undoubtedly  of  gr*>at,  though  in  this  country  of 
unequal,  renown — Rousseau  and  Buffon.  Of  the  first  of  these  we 
are  unwilling  to  say  a  little,  and  we  have  not  space  to  say  much. 
Those  who  wifeh  to  see  an  examination  of  the  works  of  this  singu- 
lar writer,  that  will  undoubtedly  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusing 
it,  may  consult  from  the  l-20lh  to  the  140th  pages  of  the  work 
before  us.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  written  exactly  in  the  tone  which 
we  should  have  adopted,  (if  indeed  it  be  net  presumptuous  to  name 
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oarselves  in  the  same  breath  with  such  ^  writer,)  l)ut  it  is  full  of 
■cntenesS)  depth,  candour,  and  sensibility.  We  shall  mAe  onl  y 
two  short  extracts,  the  first  on  account  of  its  inlcinsic  value  ;  th  e 
second  for  the  sake  of  its  severity :  for  though  we  do  not  ordinarily 
favour  such  passages,  yet  the  writings  of  Rousseau  have  presented 
to  the  world  such  fascinating  counterfeits  of  whatever  is  truly  ex- 
cellent, and  under  the  colour  of  an  ardent  devotion  to  religion, 
virtue,  and  feeling,  in  their  native  simplicity,  have  advanced  such 
fearful  lengths  towards  the  destruction  of  them  all,  that  we  hold 
any  honest  method  of  dissipating  so  dangerous  an  illusbn  to  be 
jast  and  valuable. 

Speaking  of  the  celebrated  profession  of  faith  by  the  Yicaire 
Savoyard,  the  author  of  the  Tableau  says, 

**  One  18  surprised  to  see  hira  ascend  at  first  by  a  noble  flight  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  God>  and  then  to  take  his  departure  from  that  point 
Co  the  rejection  of  all  positive  religion  and  forms  of  worship.  But  such 
a  march  is  cooibrmable  to  the  philosophy  of  RousseaiL  The  idea  of 
a  Divinity,  a  vague  seatimeut  of  gratitude  and  respect  towards  hhn,  in 
a  word,  whatever  is  called  natural  religion,  all  this  is  within  the  pro- 
vince of  imagiaation.  One  may  be  continually  impressed  with  these 
iioble  thoughts  without  feeling  their  influence  in  our  actions;  but  wor- 
ship is  the  positive  application  of  these  sentiments;  it  is  through  this 
medium  that  they  become  useful ;  it  is  by  this  alone  that  they  acquire 
a  Ixvdy,  that  they  assume  a  reality,  and  become  possessed  of  some  in- 
fluence over  our  conduct.  In  examining  Rousseau  one  sees  that 
there  is  an  analogy  betvrcen  religion  witliout  worship,  and  virtue  witli- 
out  practice.    F.  131,  132. 

To  this  just  and  nofole  passage  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  timt 
the  homage  which  God  requires  of  his  creatures  is  not  that  of 
postures  and  rituals,  but  of  their  hearts  and  lives  ;  a  service  such 
as  it  becomes  him  to  receive,  and  which  it  constitutes  our  true 
happiness  to  render.  Doctrines  which  float  only  in  the  imagina- 
tion are  contemplated  rather  than  believed.  The  reception  of 
divine  truths,  of  which  the  scriptures  speak,  is  their  reception  by 
the  whole  man  understanding  them,  feeling  them,  and  loving  them. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  any  persons  should  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  Rousseau  at  heait  believed  in  Christianity. 
The  Vicaire  Savoyard  pays  some  fine  compliments  to  the  New 
Testament;  but  he  argues  at  great  length  against  the  credibility  of 
revelation ; — and  the  sum  of  his  reasoning  is  t^is,  that  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  ascertain  that  Christianity  is  true, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  false ! 

The  other  passage  which  we  promised  to  ex  tract  is  immediately 
connected  with  the  author's  observations  on  the  Confession  of 
Rousseau,  and  it  closes  his  criticisms  upon  that  writer. 
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«*  No  one  knew  better  than  Rousseau  how  to  lay  open  the  interior  of 
his  soul.  Who  has  not  felt  himself  moved  and  charmed  in  reading  the 
lively  description  of  those  bewildering  thoughts,  of  those  hopes  forever 
deceived  and  forevur  reviving,  of  tho^  delights  of  imagination,  of  thoie 
romances  of  virtue  and  happiness,  always  false  and  still  renewed,  of 
those  storms  which  rage  in  the  very  depths  and  recesses  of  tlie  soul*  in 
short,  of  the  whole  history  of  a  mind  pensive  and  solitary  ?  After  hay- 
ing thus  placed  us,  by  the  magic  of  truth,  in  his  own  situation,  Rous- 
seau makes  us  share  in  all  his  thoughts,  and,  as  it  were,  in  his  actions. 
We  fall  with  him  by  an  irresistible  declension  into  all  hb  errors;  we 
assume  his  insane  pride ;  we  see  nothing  but  outrage  and  injustice ;  we 
become  the  enemies  of  all  mankind,  and  we  prefer  ourselves  to  then. 
But  a  sounder  reQection  enables  us  to  perceive  that  the  man  who  has 
known  how  thus  to  lead  us  along  witli  him  uniformly  led  a  Hfe  fiiU  of 
egotism ;  that  he  drew  every  thing  towards  himself:  that  the  enjoy- 
ments which  he  sought  were  always  from  something  solitary,  fai  wMch 
others  had  no  share ;  that  he  never  sacrificed  his  interest  but  to  bv 
pride ;  that  he  was  envious  of  every  thing  he  did  not  obtain,  though  bt 
often  refused  to  possess  it;  that  even  his  affections  had  a  character  ef 
egotism,  that  he  loved  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and  not  for  the  satiafao- 
tion  of  others.  In  the  end  we  repent  of  having  suffered  ourselves  to  be 
abused  into  the  belief  of  the  superiority  of  such  a  man ;  we  compre- 
hend sufficiently  all  his  faults,  but  we  pardon  them  no  longer,  and  we 
confound  no  more  explanation  witli  excuse."  P.  140. 

In  order  that  we  may  justly  estimate  the  merit  of  this  passage 
it  is  proper  to  add*  that  the  writer  is  so  far  from  being  ioBeiiaiUe 
to  the  talents  of  Rosseau,  (hat  he  appears  by  sonae  paasages  Id  hii 
work  to  think  him  the  moat  eloquent  and  fascinating  of  all  tboae 
who  gave  celebrity  to  the  eighteenth  century.  His  imaginatioa 
and  feeling  rendered  him  deeply  sensible  of  the  powen  of  that  riih 
gular  genius;  and  the  rectitude  of  his  understanding  enabled  him 
to  perceive  that  such  powers  so  vitiated  only  make  the  ponesMr 
wretched  and  contemptible,  an  enemy  to  himself,  and  to  all  Ui 
kindred. 

If  the  author  of  the  Tableau  has  ever  been  seduced  into  exag- 
geration, perhaps  it  is  in  his  praises  of  Buffon,  the  last  of  the 
illustrious  four  to  whom  he  assigns  the  first  rank  in  literatore. 
He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  captivated  by  the  brilliant 
fancy  and  highly  picturesque  style  o(^  the  naturalist ;  and  he  ia 
rather  too  merciful  to  his  extravagant  love  of  hypothesis.  Elo- 
quence is  not  the  highest  praise  of  a  philosophical  writer ;  and  at 
ter  allowing  all  that  can  be  said  in  admiration  of  particular  descrip 
five  passages,  still  we  venture  to  ask  whether  it  be  charaGferistic 
of  a  profound  or  an  exalted  mind  to  resolve  every  phenomenon  Into 
phvsical  causes,  and  wander  through  all  the  vastness  of  creation 
without  evincing  the  smallest  sensibility  to  the  power,  the  majestyi 
or  the  goodness  of  Him  who  made  and  sustains  it. 
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In  a  view  of  ibe  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centurj  it  is  impose 
siUe  that  D'Alembert  should  be  omitted.  He  occnpiea  some 
space  in  this  work,  but  he  is  not  a  favourite  of  the  writer*  His 
scientific  acquirements  are  not  disputed,  and  that  part  of  his  pre* 
fa'minary  discourse  to  the  Encjclopsdia  which  relates  to  the  exact 
sciences  is  highly  applauded ;  but  he  is  described  as  rather  a 
shallow  metaphysician ;  and  his  pretensions  in  literature  are  dis- 
missed somewhat  contemptuously  with  the  terms*— ^^  un  ecrivain 
assez  froid.'* 

ft 

We  have  not  much  disposition  to  become  the  champions  of 
D'Alerabert  in  any  thing.  He  probably  was  not  very  profound 
in  metaphysics.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that  the  French  writers  of 
this  age  were  in  general  but  superficial  in  the  science  of  mind. 
Their  extravagant  admiration  of  Locke,  whom  they  but  half  un* 
derstood ;  the  bustle  and  parade  they  kept  up  about  sensations^ 
connected  with  a  certain  prevailing  and  almost  instinctive  tenden- 
cy towards  materialism,  concur  to  make  it  probable  that  they  were 
neither  deep  nor  original  in  this  part  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  recollect  that  a  new  hypothesis  in  metaphysics  was  started 
by  any  of  the  modem  French  writers,  or  any  old  one  considera- 
bly illustrated  or  improved.  The  schools  in  that  science  have 
been  English,  Scotch,  or  German.  However,  it  is  no  inconsidera- 
ble compliment  to  D'Alembert,  that  he  is  placed  next  to  De 
Gerando  among  the  French  metaphysicians,  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judge*  upon  such  subjects  of  this,  or  perhaps  any,  age.  As 
a  writer,  it  is  perhaps  true,  that  D'Alembert  is  cold ;  but  so  were 
Middleton,  Hume,  and  others,  whom  it  would  be  idle  to  depre- 
ciate. He  is  certainly  acute,  discriminating,  and  elegant.  His 
eloges  are  generally  interesting ;  and  the  conclusion  of  that  upon 
M»  de  Sacy  is  exceedingly  eloquent.  Yet  it  is  by  an  effort  of 
candour  that  we  make  these  concessions.  We  have  lately  had 
the  misfortune  to  read  for  the  first  time  some  of*  this  writer  s  cor- 
respondence with  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  temerity  of  some 
passages,  in  which  he  insolently  impeaches  and  ridicnles — not 
Christianity,  for  that  all  the  philosophers  thought  they  were  pri- 
vileged to  insult-— but  the  ordinary  providence  and  economy  of 
God,  is  so  offensive,  that  we  could  almost  wish  that  the  very  name 
of  the  writer  and  all  his  productions  were  buried  in  oblivion.  Bet- 
ter were  it  that  science  and  literature  should  perish  forever ;  bet- 
ter that  men  should  crawl  upon  the  earth  in  brutish  stupidity  and' 
ignorance ;  than  that  the  best  gifts  of  God  should  be  employed 
by  his  ungrateful  creatures  to  desecrate  his  name  and  insult  his 
goodness.  Is  there  in  the  universe  a  spectacle  so  wretched,  so 
disgusting,  so  contemptible,  as  that  of  a  being  dependent  for  his 

*  Mr.  D.  Stevart 
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hourly  existence  on  the  will  of  his  Creator,  and  spentling  a  portion 
of  the  little  breath  he  has  in  blaspheming  him  ? 

Among  the  lesser  writers  noticed  in  this  work  before  iin,  there 
are  several  with  whom  we  are  wholly  unacquainted.  Wherever 
we  happen  to  possess  the  means  of  judging,  we  have  almost  al- 
ways  tieen  struck  with  the  great  justness  as  well  as  originality  of 
the  criticisms  here  presented  to  us.  Of  Marivana  the  author  Bays* 
**  that  he  does  not  give  the  result  of  his  observation,  but  the  act 
of  observation  itself.  A  scene  of  Moli^re  is  a  representation  of 
nature ;  a  scene  of  Marivana  is  a  commentary  upon  it."  Nothing 
can  be  more  accurate  or  more  happy. 

Thomas,  we  believe,  all  are  agreed  to  consider  as  a  vapid,  ela- 
borate, and  tedious  declaimer. 

*^  Marmontel,"  says  our  author,  *'  tried  to  be  a  poet,  and  will 
only  leave  the  reputation  of  a  prose  writer ;  but  that  he  has  merit- 
ed ;  he  has  always  facility  and  elegance."  Jt  is  perfectly  pro- 
voking, and  a  marvellous  instance  of  the  mischiefs  of  bad  compa- 
ny, that  Marmontel,  who  was  formed  by  nature  to  write  prettj 
little  stories,  and  really  succeeded  admirably,  could  not  be  satis- 
iied  without  interrupting  his  narratives  to  read  lectures  to  priests 
and  princes.  One  quite  longs  to  have  him  slightly  whipped  for 
his  vagrancy,  and  passed  to  his  parish. 

There  is  much  good  criticism  on  La  Harpe's  writings  in  the 
157th  page,  but  the  subject  is  not  considerable  enough  to  deserve 
an  extract.  La  Harpe  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  talent?,  and  his 
voluminous  correspondence,  though  stutfed  with  trifles,  is  amu- 
sing, because  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  the  follies  of  Paris 
during  his  day.  It  contains,  too,  the  most  authentic  account  of  the 
last  days  of  Voltaire  with  which  we  happen  to  be  acquainted- 
The  Elogiie  du  Catinal^  which  carried  the  prize  in  the  academy 
against  Monsieur  Guibert,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  L'Espinasse,  has  been,  we  think,  quite  as  much  admired 
as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  correct,  and,  in  parts,  though  rarely,  an 
eloquent  composition ;  but  it  has  no  decisive  traits  of  genius.  By 
far  the  finest  piece  of  La  Harpe's,  which  we  recollect  to  have  seen, 
is  a  most  impassioned  and  energetic  declamation  against  the  phi- 
losophers, written  in  the  last  years  of  the  author's  life  ;  and  afler 
he  had  lived  to  see  what  desolation  their  proliigate  speculations  in 
religion,  morals,  and  politics,  had  contributed  to  bring  down  upon 
France.  It  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  writer  had,  duriiic 
many  years  of  his  life,  lived  in  much  faniiliarity  with  the  sect*  and 
probably  favoured  their  principles,  it  is  in  the  Catilinarian  style, 
and  is  extremely  powerful.  ^ 

After  the  extracts  wliich  wc  Lave  given,  it  is  needless  .to 
say  much  of  the  write i*.  Our  praise  cannot  add  to  his  re- 
putation, nor  our  critici':.'ii  Ct  lid'ct  from  it.     U:it,  iu  truthy  we 
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are  little  disposed  to  criticise.  The  rare  combinalion  of  talents 
which  were  requisite  for  the  composition  of  this  tittle  volume  is 
what  we  contemplate  with  delight ;  and  they  have,  been  employed 
by  their  possessor  so  honourably,  with  such  unvarying  canclour 
and  respect  for  truth,  that  we  feel  a  sentiment  of  reverence,  ming* 
ling  with  and  exalting  the  admiration  which  his  genius  and  attain- 
ments enable  him  to  command. 

But  before  we  close  this  long  article  we  must  be  allowed  a  few 
hasty  remarks  on  some  peculiarities  which  distinguished  French 
philosophy  during  the  eighteenth  century.  One  naturally  con- 
ceives of  philosophers  as  of  a  serious,  reflective  class  of  men :  the 
subjects  about  which  they  are  conversant  are  both  grave  and  im- 
portant ;  the  investigation  of  truth  necessarily  demands  the  exer- 
cise of  the  severer  powers  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  results 
of  their  inquiries  so  nearly  aflfect  the  happiness  of  the  human 
race,  that  the  alliance  of  frivolity  with  such  pursuits  exhibits  an 
incongruity  of  ideas  that  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  shock- 
ing ;  a  confusion  of  images  too  monstrous  to  be  comical.  In  peru- 
sing the  works  of  the  French  writers  who  called  themselves  philo- 
sophers during  the  last  age,  the  first  feeling  is  a  sort  of  distressing 
amazement,  a  kind  of  horrible  surprise ;  such  as  overtakes  us  on 
beholding  an  extravagaa«»  of  nature,  or  which  travellers  are  said 
to  experience  on  entering  the  mansion  of  the  Prince  Palagonia  in 
Sicily,  who  has  crowded  into  =  his  rooms  every  fantastic  image 
which  a  depraved  and  unnatural  fancy  could  assort*  These  men 
write  of  God ;  of  creation,  providence,  redeoiption ;  of  man  and 
virtue;  of  life,  death,  and  eternity; — ideas  of  which  the  very 
names  are  awful ; — to  which  the .  mind  approaches  purified  and 
chastised  by  reverence; — and  they  are  as  merry  as  monkeys. 
They  chatter  and  grin,  and  talk  of  the  government  of  the  universe, 
and  jest  a  little,  and  come  back  with  a  light  turn  to  the  origin  of 
morals,  and  then  a  clever  story  against  priestcraft,  and  a  merry 
pass  at  providence,  and— -adteu  mon  cher  philosophe!  What 
shall  we  say  to  reasonera  such  as  these  ?  Were  they  sane  ?  Is  it 
rational  for  beings  who  can  think  and  feel,  who  hope,  and  fear,  and 
suffer — for  mortal  beings,  who  in  a  few  years  must  mingle  with  the 
dost  they  tread,  to  sport  with  the  things  in  which  they  are  the  most 
vitally  concerned,  and  which  may  determine  their  happiness  or 
misery  forever?  Is  it  decent  for  a  feeble  creature,  crawling  upon 
the  earth  for  a  moment,  and  ready  to  sink  under  the  pressure  of 
the  very  atmosphere  he  breathes,  to  canvass  with  levity  the  ways 
of  his  Creator,  and  clap  or  hiss  as  if  it  were  a  scene  at  the  opera? 
If  this  be  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  indeed  <<  ignorance  is  bliss.''  If 
this  be  philosophy,  it  is  that  of  the  peliles-maisons. 

We  always  suppose  philosophers  to  be  possessed  of  sotne  fixed 
principles,  whether  right  or  wrong ;  a  systeoii  a  centre  of  opiniiuis* 
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Else  why  do  they  think;  what  is  the  valae  of  reflection,  if  tfaej 
are  exactly  as  ignorant  as  their  neighbours?  If  philoaopben, 
therefore,  attack  existing  institutions  or  sentiments,  though  we  maj 
doubt  their  wisdom,  we  at  least  give  them  credit  for  wishing  to 
substitute  notions  which  they  think  sounder  and  more  valuable. 
But  the  philosophers  of  France  had  no  opinions  at  ail ;  they  were 
mere  haters;  they  attacked  every  thing  and  recommended 
nothing.  We  have  difficulties  enough  to  perplex  us  upon  any 
hypothesis;  but  these  men,  instead  of  applying  their  skill  to 
unravel  the  entanglement,  only  wove  new  labyrinths  in  every 
direction.  They  contradicted  one  another,  and  they  cootnulicted 
themselves ; 

^<  Chaos  umpire  sits, 
Aod  by  decision  more  embroils  the  fray.** 

Neither  in  the  works  of  the  philosophical  writers  of  France  con- 
sidered as  a  body,  nor  in  the  productions  of  the  individuals,  is 
there  any  thing  to  be  found  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  religious  and 
moral  system ;  unless  Uelvetius's  Paradoxes,  which  they  all 
laughed  at,  are  to  claim  such  a  character.  They  dismissed,  in- 
deed. Revelation  by  general  consenti.as  quite  unworthy  of  the 
just  ideas  of  a  Deity ;  and  having  mastered  so  easily  the  great 
despot  which  had  subdued  mankind,  it  was  to  be  imagined  that 
they  would  open  some  peculiarly  noble  and  comprehensive  views 
of  God  and  his  government,  and  furnish  a  solution  to  some  of  the 
great  moral  questions  that  had  so  long  distressed  the  contemplative 
part  of  mankin').  How  did  they  answer  to  these  expectations? 
The  more  daring  spirits,  such  as  Diderot  and  Condorcet,  shot  iip 
boldly  into  atheism;  defied  religion,  and  insulted  morality. 
D'xVlernbert,  more  cool  and  cautjous,  seems  to  have  oscillated 
long,  but  at  last  (as  La  Harpe  tells  us)  judged  that  probability 
WHS  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  IJowevery  he  had  so 
little  respect  for  his  probable  divinity,  that  he  could  sneer  bitterly 
at  the  moral  administration  of  the  vorld;  and  declare,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  that  he  was  much  of  the  same  mind  with  Alphonsus, 
who  said,  that  if  he  had  been  in  the  divine  councils  at  the  com- 
mencement of  things,  he  could  have  shown  how  to  make  a  better 
creation.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  clung  stoutly  to  their  theism; 
but  the  former,  who  furiously  assailed  the  Pentateuch,  because.it 
dishonoured  God  by  the  representations  it  gives  of  his  character^ 
has  more  passages  in  his  writings  of  scandaJous  impiety  and  pro- 
fancness  than  could,  we  verily  believe,  be  collected  from  all  tba 
works  of  Jews  and  christians  during  three  thousand  years:  and 
the  latter,  though  less  impious,  has  done  more  to  recommend 
liceutiousuess  and  confound  all  moral  sentunents  than  perhaps  any 
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Cither  author  that  ever  lived.  So  it  was  in  substance  with  the  rest. 
Tfaejr  patronised  negatives.  And  though  our  very  instincts 
direct  us  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  truth  has  been  the 
object  most  ardently  pursued  by  the  highest  minds  in  every  age, 
these  great  masters  of  wisdom  were  content  to  live  and  die,  in  a 
wiliiog  and  senseless  scepticism  respecting  every  thing  which  best 
deserves  to  be  investigated — which  speaks  in  accents  the  most 
thrilling  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears. 

Philosophers  should  be  humble.     Those,  more  especially,  who 
question  rather  than  decide,  should  recommend  their  doubts  by  a 
lone  of  caution  and  modesty.     The  new  academy  never  dogma- 
tned:  but  the  philosophers  of  France  were  superior  to  precedent 
ind  authority,     if  a  prize  were  offered  to  the  most  imperious, 
irritable,  scornful,  dogmatic,  and  polemical  body  that  has  ever 
existed  among  lettered  men,  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia 
vouM  bear  away  the  palm.     Not  their  brethren  the  old  Kpicu- 
nans;  not  the  followers  of  Abelard  and  Ockham  among  the 
■choofanen;  not  the  pedants  of  the  sixteenth  century;  not  the 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  or  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  could  in 
fluch  a  contest  maintain  a  rivalry  with  that  illustrious  fraternity, 
Todch  but  one  of  the  brotherhood  and  all  the  corporation  was 
in  arms;  neither  virtue,  nor  talents,  nor  character,  nor  station, 
oovid  protect  the  miserable  offender  from  the  stings  of  the  exas- 
perated hive.     Almost  all  who  were  not  their  friends  were  treated 
as  their  enemies;  and  their  enemies  were  fools  or  hypocrites. 
They  despised  every  thing  and  every  body,  (themselves  ex- 
cepted,) and  at  last  they  despised  one  another.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  see  how  by  continually  living  in  their  own  little  circle  of  antipa- 
thies they  acquired  the  true  sectarian  spirit;  and,  though  they 
began  with  exclaiming  against  want  of  charity  in  the  churchmen, 
learnt  to  discard  even  the  appearance  of  charity  towards  all  but 
Ben  of  their  own  party.     It  was  thus  towards  Frenchmen,  it  was 
thus  towards  foreigners.     Hume  and  Gibbon  were  tolerated,  but 
Johnson  was  **  a  superstitious  dog ;"  and  Mr.  Burke  complains 
fliat  there   was  an  air  of  contemptuousness  about  them   which 
greatly  detracted  from  the  pleasure  of  their  society.     Among  ail 
the  European  communities  they  seem  to  have  respected  none  but 
this  country ;  and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  partiality 
^ipears  to  have  been  given  by  the  learned  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 
wiio  fells  us  that  **  the  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke  commented  on 
by  Pope  had  established  in  England  a  system  of  rational  theism, 
with  morals  suited  to  6rm  and  reflective  spirits.     However,  as 
Frenchmen  are  apt  to  ridicule  without  reason,  so  for  once  they 
applauded  without  knowledge :  for  Bolingbroke's  pompous  inanities 
never  deceived  any  body  but  his  scholar,  who  was  fri<j;htened  out 
tf  his  wits  when  he  heard  they  meant  infidelity ;  and  in  spite  of 
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Bolingbroke,  and  of  men  much  abler  than  he,  Christianity  has  at  all 
times  been  heartiij  believed  and  loved  by  the  mass  of  the  popab- 
tion  in  this  country. 

Chrislianity,  considered  apart  from  its  divine  credentiah, 
B  great  experiment  upon  mankind;  and  no  one,  we  think, 
deny  that  it  materially  exalted  the  general  tone  of  morah,  and 
produced  the  best  specimens  of  individual  excellence  which  tht 
world  has  witnessed.  The  rejection  of  Christianity  and  retuni 
to  a  more  natural  condition  was  also  an  experiment;  and  it  was 
fairly  made,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale.  Let  its  value  be 
estimated  by  its  results.  Revelation  was  first  rejected  in  France 
by  men  of  education  and  reflection;  by  the  literary  and  scientific 
members  of  I  he  community.  Can  a  single  individual  of  the 
body  be  mentioned  who  accredited  his  principles  by  a  striet  ' 
and  couriistent  morality  ?  We  have  never  heard  of  one  ;  and  aH 
the  most  considerable  characters  among  them  were  notoriously 
sullied  with  great  and  flagitious  vices.  Voltaire  told  the  oidit 
deliberate  falsehoods,  which  even  his  biographer,  M.  de  CSon* 
dorcet,  does  not  attempt  to  excuse ;  though  (to  show  the  sereritj 
of  his  own  morals)  he  maintains  that  lying  is  justifiable  if  oppres* 
sion  makes  it  expedient.  Rousseau  abandoned  his  own  oflbpring* 
D'Alembert  insulted  his  creator.  Diderot  cheated  his  patroness ; 
and  his  writings  are  an  outrage  on  all  decency.  Mannoiilel 
deserted  the  object  of  his  early  afi*ections,  who  had  been  (aithfal 
to  him  through  years  of  absence  and  silence ;  and  he  had  the 
heartlessness  to  put  his  infamy  upon  record  for  the  amosement 
of  his  grandchildren,  without  breathing  a  single  sigh  of  contrition 
or  regret.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  things  they  continued  to  ap« 
plaud  each  other  abundantly,  and  talked  loudly  of  reason  and 
virtue.  By  degrees  the  principles  of  the  philosophers  weie 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  at  length  the  whole  nStion,  bj  a 
general  effort,  threw  off*  the  yoke,  and  publicly  renounced  Chris- 
tianity. What  ensued?  What  bright  gleams  of  opening  gbij 
and  happiness  illuminated  the  auspicious  enterprise?  What  new 
constellations  arose  to  shed  their  influence  on  a  happier  era? 
All  was  darkness  and  horror.  The  heavens  seemed  to  be  **  hung 
with  black."  Fi*ance  was  for  a  moment  blotted  out  of  Europe; 
and  then  reviving,  like  a  bedlamite  from  his  trance,  poured  out 
her  frantic  rage  on  every  surrounding  nation.  The  fall  of  chris* 
tianity,  instead  of  being  hailed  like  its  birth  by  angelic  voiceSt 
speaking  peace  and  love,  was  proclaimed  by  the  groans  of 
widows  and  orphans,  and  the  savage  bowlings  of  demons*  The 
gospel  descended  upon  earth  attended  with  a  heavenly  train  of 
graces  and  virtues,  with  the  charities  which  soften  and  embellish 
this  life,  and  prepare  us  for  a  better.  The  religion  of  nature 
ascended  from  beneath  with  a  company  suited  to  her  character; 
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morderi  profligacy,  proscription;  and  civil  anarchj  and  militarj 
deapotifloi. 

And  yet  Bome  feelings  of  compassion  are  due  to  tbe  men  and 
to  the  nation  whom  we  have  condemned.  They  saw  not  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  such  as  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  its  divine 
author,  lowly  and  self-denied,  benevolent  and  spiritual*  separated 
firom  sin,  and  superior  to  the  vanities  and  the  sufferingisi  of  this 
transient  scene.  They  saw  it  debased  by  its  alliance  to  a  super- 
stitious establishment,  and  sustained  by  a  civil  authority  at  once 
arbitrary  and  contemptible.  They  saw  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity often  united  to  the  practice  of  vice,  or  the  policy  of  a 
arorldly  ambition;  its  dogmas  peremptorily  enforced,  and. its  pre- 
:ceptB  habitually  relaxed.  The  rapid  progress  of  infidelity  in 
rFrance  sufficiently  proves  the  decay  in  that  country  of  essential 
feligbn.  The  gospel  in  all  its  power,  appealing  to  the  consciences 
•df  men,  and  carrying  its  credentials  in  the  practice  of  those 
who  acknowledge  it,  is  alone  capable  of  contending  long  against 
-tte  pride  and  passions  of  a  people  who  have  once  thrown  off  the 
ilOBoage  of  an  ignorant  and  implicit  faith ;  and  those  who  have  the 
weakness  to  place  their  reliance  on  the  authority  of  ancient  insti- 
Iplions,  or  the  seemly  pomp  of  rituals  and  services,  will  assuredly 
discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  these  are  but  the  perishable 
'Arms  in  which  religion  is  enshrined,  not  the  living  and  immortal 

?irit  which  can  alone  protect  itself  and  us  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
his  is  a  truth  which  the  guilt  and  the  sufferings  of  France  are 
peculiarly  calculated  to  enforce.  While  we  reprobate  the  men 
who  conspired  against  Christianity,  and  deplore  their  success, 
let  us  never  forget  that  there  were  other  conspirators  still  more 
fiarmidable,  and  to  whom  that  success  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed; 
— 4he  unfaithful  ministers  and  professors  of  religion,  who  rendered 
it  weak  by  their  dissensions,  odious  by  their  bigotry,  and  con* 
temptible  by  their  crimes. 
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Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earthy  trana^aied  from  the  French 
of  M.  Cuvier^  perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French  InstUnte^ 
Professor  and  Administrator  of  the  Mnsewn  of  Natural  Mis' 
tory,  <S-c.  *c.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.  R.  S.  and  F.  S.  S.  EJin- 
burgh.  fVith  M/neralogical  Note^y  and  an  Account  of  Cnh 
vier^s  Geological  Discoveries.     By  Professor  Jameson. 

[Prom  the  Britisli  Review.] 

The  internal  formation  of  the  earth,  and  the  deep  thoa:;h  niar- 
Telloiis  traces  of  design  in  its  disordered  mass,  have  been  almovt 
the  last  in  the  succession  of  scientific  objects  which  have  engaged 
the  speculations  of  mankind.     The  dazzling  brightness  of  the  ca- 
nopy which  overspreads  this  globe,  and  the  endless  varieties  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  which  cover  its  snrface,  presented'  at- 
tractions with  which  it  was  long  before  the  interior  eKamination  of 
its  substance  could  stand  in  any  competition.     The  treasures  of 
the  mine,  indeed,  were  too  much  connected  with  selfish  and  am- 
bitious desires  to  remain  long  in  obscurity,  but  the  laborious  ope- 
rations of  their  extraction  afforded  little  leisure  or  encouragement 
to  philosophic  research.     The  speculative  observation  of  pheno* 
mena  indicating  the  agency  of  stupendously  powerful  caines  vas 
reserved  for  an  advanced  age  of  scientific  inquiry.     Even  the  dis- 
tinction of  simple  minerals  inio  genera  and  species  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients.     Pliny  and  Theophrastus  have  left  the  only  re- 
cords of  research  in  the  third  great  kingdom  of  nature,  but  these 
records  present  nothing  but  so:ne  i^nperfect  attempts  to  describe 
a  few  varieties  of  stones.     We  live  in  an  age,  however,  in  wbicli 
the  attention  of  the  curious  has  been  directed  to  this  pursuit,  and 
the  value  of  the  study  of  geology  has  been  duly  appreciated. 
But  the  rapid  advance  of  natural  knowledge  in  general,  during. the 
eighteenth  cenfury,  in  which  period  geology  assumed  its  rank 
among  the  sciences,  involved  some  consequences  which  may  he 
considered  as  rather  injurious  to^ts  advancement  upon  sound  phi- 
losophical principles.     The  sublime  speculations  of  Newton,  the' 
extensive  classifications  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  comprehensive  theory 
of  Lavoisier,  had  induced  a  too  prevailing  habit  of  generalization. 
The  soil  was  too  forcing  for  the  first  buddings  of  the  tender  plant, 
and  the  value  of  a  few  facts  was  nearly  smothered  by  a  premar 
ture  ardour  for  hypothesis.     Gratuitous  and  fanciful  theories,  di^ 
claiming  all  dependence  upon  experiments,  began,  very  soon  after 
the  study  was  introduced,  to  bend  it  in  subservience  to  a  sort  of 
philosophical  faction.     Truths  of  the  highest  concern  became  in- 
voived  in  geological  disputes ;  and  the  sacred  history  of  revela- 
tion, the  inspired  account  of  the  design  and  progress  of  creation» 
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called  in  question  in  the  arbifrarj  explanations  of  natural  ap- 
peumncea. 

^  Coelum  IpsuiD  petimus  stultitia.'^ 

Tbm  the  title  of  geologist  became,  in  many  instances,  synonj- 
nom  with  deist,  and  a  kind  of  unbuly  stain  polluted  tbe  birth  of 
this  infant  science.  The  zeal  of  seme  who  undertook  to  defend, 
■poo  their  adversaries'  giound,  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  was  not 
less  injurious  to  science,  and  was  more  detrioienfal  to  the  cause 
which  they  espoused.  They,  in  their  tuin,  invented  hypotheti- 
cal explanations  of  appearances,  and  distorted  both  facts  and  rea- 
soning 1o  answer  their  particular  puipose.  The  refutation  of 
Iheie  aealous  absurdities  was  easy,  but  there  are  always  those  who 
■re  ready  to  confound  the  credit  of  a  righteous  cause  with  the 
imbecility  of  its  advocates. 

The  first  observations  of  geological  phenomena  were  rude  and 
accidental,  as  must  be  the  case  with  all  new  studies  before  the 
proceaa  of  spontaneous  developn^fnt  begins.  Gradual  discove- 
rieaof  arrangement  lead  to  protouncier  cbservations  and  juster  con- 
dmions.  System  and  order  arise  in  the  place  of  confusion ;  not 
■Bch  as  belong  to  the  products  of  fancy  and  the  visions  of  possi- 
bility, but  to  the  forms  of  reality  and  the  objects  of  the  senses. 

One  of  the  first  observations  w  hirh  was  made  after  the  distinc- 
tion of  rocky  masses  in  reference  to  their  component  parts,  was  the 
ioTariable  order  of  relative  position  which  the  difi'erent  species 
nainlain  with  respect  to  each  other.  Difierent  rocks  are  seen  piled 
■poo  one  another  in  mountain  ranges ;  and  in  digging  into  the 
deptha  of  the  earth  a  perpetual  and  varying  succession  of  strata  is 
dhcovered^     But  no  change  of  place  is  ever  found  between  the 

aier  and  lower  orders  of  the  series.  The  lines  of  junction  of  the 
erent  species,  and  the  strata  into  which  they  are  individually 
divided,  are  parallel  to  one  another.  Fiom  hence  the  conclusion 
is  striking;  first,  that  their  component  parts  must  formerly  have 
been  in  a  state  of  fluidity  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  lower  rocks  in 
position  must  have  been  the  first  in  foimation.  Their  division, 
therefore,  into  two  grand  classes,  distinguished  no  less  by  their 
relative  position  than  by  the  obvious  characters  of  their  composi- 
tion, ia  highly  scientific.  A  crystalline  texture,  and  the  absence 
of  extraneous  fossils,  mark  the  series  which  is  lowest  in  position, 
and  justify  the  name  of  primordial ;  while  the  earthy  con^position 
of  the  higher  series,  and  the  different  bodies  which  they  envelop, 
firom  fragments  of  the  preceding  class  to  remains  of  organized 
bodies,  authorize  no  less  for  these  the  appellation  of  secondary. 
Both  these  divisions  of  rocks  are  traversed  by  fissures  which  are 
filled  with  matters  wholly  foreign  to  their  constitution.  '1  hese 
veuis  are  allowed  by  all  to  be  of  posterior  formation  to  thf;  masses 
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between  which  thej  are  interposed.  Sometimes  veins  ordifierent 
substances  cut  through  each  other,  and  in  this  case  it  is  obvious 
that  the  one  which  is  cut  must  have  been  of  older  formation  than 
the  one  which  traverses  it.  The  disorder  and  varioos  degrees  of 
inclination  of  the  planes  of  the  striita  point  to  some  great  revolu- 
tion which  must  have  broken  their  surfaces  by  the  elevation  of  the 
upper,  or  the  depression  of  the  lower  ridge.  Geologists  all  agree 
in  this  unavoidable  inference,  though  they  differ  from  each  other^ 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

The  existence  of  marine  exuvise  upon  the  summits  of  many  of 
the  highest  mountains  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  interest ;  as  thence 
arises  the  uncontroverted  conclusion,  that  at  some  former  period 
the  ocean  had  covered  their  lofty  pinnacles,  which  have  subse* 
quently  been  exposed  by  the  reflux  of  its  waters,  or  by  their 
gradual  elevation  above  its  level. 

Thus  far  do  all  systems  of  geology  agree,  and  such  are  the  ob* 
servations  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  their  several  theorie!. 
Two  rival  systems  have  of  late  divided  the  attention  of  geologiatSy 
both  of  which  profess  to  appeal  to  facts  as  the  foundation  of  their 
deductions. 

One  of  these,  finding  the  causes  which  are  at  present  in  action 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  sufficient  for  the  operation  of  aH 
the  changes  which  are  visibly  stamped  upon  its  form,  coibpenntes 
the  imbecility  of  these  ordinary  means  by  an  arbitrary  extension 
of  time,  and  carries  back  the  commencement  of  their  operation  to 
millions  of  ages ;  or,  rather,  it  supposes  an  indefinite  power  of 
renovation,  which  scorns  the  idea  of  a  beginning  as  it  precludefi 
the  expectation  of  an  end.  According  to  this  hypothesis^  the  con- 
tinents of  the  present  world  have  been  formed  from  the  detritus  of 
pre-existing  lands;  the  causes  which  destroyed  the  preceding 
mass  are  now  in  full  action  upon  the  present,  and  the  slow  disior 
tegration  of  rocks  by  weather  and  storms,  and  the  gradual  abraaioo 
of  their  surfaces  by  water,  are  preparing  the  birth  of  new  lands,  aa 
they  ensure  the  destruction  of  the  old.  The  hollows  of  the  valleys 
have  been  worn  to  their  present  depths  by  the  action  of  theriversi 
which  originally  ran  at  the  level  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  the. 
incessant  attacks  of  the  ocean  perpetually  encroach  upon  the 
barriers  of  the  earth,  the  materials  of  which  it  washes  away  and 
buries  in  the  depths  of  its  waters.  But  these  depths  are  the  grand 
laboratory  where  new  combinations  are  forming  from  the  fragmenCi 
of  a  former  world,  which,  being  deposited  in  quiet  succession,  jare 
modified  by  the  action  of  an  internal  fire,  which,  having  melted  the 
lower  deposites  by  the  help  of  the  compression  of  the  incumbent 
weight  of  waters,  will  finally  raise  its  new  creation  into  light  by  ita 
expansive  powers.  The  same  causes  are  again  to  act  upon  thii 
new  earth,  the  waters  of  the  atmosphere  are  again  to  commeiM 
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their  course  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  attack- 
ing its  new  barrier  with  undiminished  force  will  again  precipitate 
its  spoils  into  the  furnaces  of  the  deep. 

Such  is  the  geological  theory  of  Dr.  Hutton.  Its  chief  sup- 
port has  been  derived  from  the  ingenious  illustrations  of  Professor 
Plajfair.  Under  his  auspices  the  igneous  origin  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  the  doctrine  of  their  incalculable  and  unimagi- 
nable antiquitji  have  derived  an  importance  which  has  saved 
them  from  the  merited  oblivion  which  involves  many  other  specu- 
lations at  least  as  worthy  of  being  preserved. 

The  writings  of  the  disciples  of  the  rival  school  most  triumph- 
antly point  out  the  absurdities  of  the  Plutonian  theory.  Although 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  traces  of  the  agency  of  fire  upon  the 
surface  of  our  plannet,  proofs  of  which  are  even  now  visible  in  the 
dreadful  effects  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  yet  the  facts  relied 
upon  to  show  the  universality  of  this  agent  are  completely  dis- 
proved. The  experimental  fprm  which  the  idea  seemed  to  assume 
from  the  well-conducted  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall,  vanishes 
before  the  very  data  necessary  to  their  success.  The  pressure 
of  a  resisting  solid  may  prevent  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
when  limestone  is  acted  upon  by  heat,  but  it  would  necessarily 
permeate  every  part  of  an  mcumbent  fluid,  and  escape  unchanged. 
Aloreover,  the  now  established  stratification  of  granite,  and  the  proofa 
of  the  newer  construction  of  granite  veins,  which  run  into  upper 
formations,  are  destructive  of  another  of  its  essential  arguments. 
But  had  not  this  been  the  case,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  such 
old  fashioned  folks,  and  so  bigoted  to  certain  superstitions  which 
we  have  imbibed  in  our  youth,  that  the  incompatibility  of  Dr. 
Hutton's  hypothesis  with  our  faith  in  the  sacred  volume  would 
have  been  alone  conclusive  against  his  arguments,  and  we  should 
have  still  been  content  to  have  remained  in  unphilosophical  igno- 
rance of  the  solution  of  an  intricate  problem,  rather  than  adopt 
conclusions  so  glaringly  inconsistent  with  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  recorded  facts  and  traditional  history. 

The  theory  of  Werner  not  only  boasts  the  best  connected 
series  of  facts  for  its  illustration,  but  the  greatest  number  of  able 
supporters.  The  talents  and  sagacity  of  the  founder  himself  are 
of  the  first  class;  and  it  will  ever  be  matter  of  regret  that  no  ac- 
count of  his  labours  from  his  own  pen  enrich  the  records  of  science. 
Professor  Jameson  has  ably  filled  the  place  of  expositor  and 
annotator;  but  it  is  to  the  labours  of  the  indefatigable  De  Luc 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  not  only  for  illustrations  but  judicious 
modifications.  This  acute  philosopher  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life  in  geological  pursuits ;  and  the  volumes  of  his 
travels,  with  the  theoretical  application  of  his  observations  to  the 
support  of  the  Wernerian,  and  the  refutation  of  the  Hnttoniaa 
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hypotheses,  are  monuments  of  logical  exactness,  and  of 
assiduity  of  research. 

This  theory  sets  out  with  a  distinction  between  the  effects  cl 
causes  obviously  now  in  operation,  and   of  others   which  have 
ceased  to  act.     Carried  back  to  the  formation  of  granite  as  the  first 
discernible  effect  which  can  be  traced,  it  supposes  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  globe  were  held  together  in  one  chaotic  mass.     Thii 
mass  became  fluid  by  the  extrication  of  the  matter  of  heat,  whereby 
the  reciprocal  power  of  the  affinities  of  the  different  substances  was 
brought  into  action.     The  granite  strata  were  the  first  deposites 
from  this  disordered  fluid,  and  the  rest  of  the  primitire  rocks   in 
the  order  of  their  succession.       AVhile  this  operatk>n  was   in 
progress,  the  new-formed  strata  were   fractured  by  the  power  of 
the  expansive  fluids  which  were  produced  by  the  different  actions 
of  affinity,  and  sinking  into  the  caverns  which  were  thus  formed 
beneath  them,  rested  in  an  inclined  position.     Other  formations 
"were  again  deposited  upon  these  from  the  remaining  fluid,  in- 
fluenced possibly  by  new  affinities  brought  into  action  by  the  ex- 
trication of  the  gaseous  matters.     Such  catastrophes  occurred  at 
different  intervals,  fracturing  the  rocks  by  the  violence  of  the  com- 
motion.    Their  fragments  were  rounded  bj  th^  tumultuous  action 
of  the  waters,  and  gave  birth  to  those  immense  deposites  of  water- 
worn  stones  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  the  newer  formations* 
The  organic  remains  which  occur  in  these  latter  testify  the  difiereot 
periods  at  which  the  earth  was  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  forniali- 
ed  with  its  various  kinds  of  animated  beings. 

There  is  something  more  than  beautiful  in  the  correspondence 
of  this  explanation  of  the  appearances  of  nature  with  the  inspired 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  the  great  historian  of  the 
Jews.  In  the  emphatic  command  of  **  Let  there  be  light,**  we 
indistinctly  trace  a  part  of  that  comprehensive  design  which  em^ 
braced  at  once  all  the  beneficial  consequences  of  its  fulfilment 
— *'  There  was  light  :*'  heat,  the  concomitant,  and  possibly  only  a 
medication  of  light,  loosed  at  once  the  bands  of  nature.  The 
spirit  of  God,  indeed,  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  the 
powers  of  affinity,  which  we  are  never  tired  of  admiring  in  onr 
closets  in  a  small  scale,  were  let  loose  in  the  great  deep,  and  dry 
land  appeared,  the  product  of  new  combinations.  But  further  stillf 
in  the  relics  of  a  former  world,  prcser>'ed  to  us  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  rocks,  we  may  trace  the  order  and  succession  of  the  creation 
of  organic  forms,  as  recorded  in  the  same  history.  The  older 
classes  of  secondary  rocks  contain  remnants  of  vegetable  forma 
alone ;  a  second  and  a  newer  division  are  rich  in  the  remains  of 
all  that  the  waters  brougkt  forth  abundantly^  while  the  skeletons 
and  impressions  of  ca///f,  creqnng  thingF^  and  beasts  of  the  emrth^ 
are  discovered  only  in  the  newest  alluvial  formations. 
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The  successioD  of  catastrophes  which  dislocated  the  strata  in 
tiie  striking  manner  which  we  now  trace,  wherever  their  sections 
are  exposed  to  view,  was  closed  by  that  last  subsidence  which 
brought  the  waters  of  the  ocean  upon  the  habitations  of  men.  The 
fountains  of  the  deep  were  opened,  the  bed  of  the  sea  was 
changed,  and  our  present  continents  rose  above  the  retiring  flood. 

It  is  not  the  least  ingenious  and  interesting  part  of  the  theory 
which  we  are  contemplating,  that  it  helps  us  to  infer  from  the 
effects  of  causes  which  are  now  in  action,  and  which  commenced 
their  course  from  the  period  of  the  last  catastrophe  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  that  period.  The 
hpid  outline  of  the  boundaries  of  the  sea  is  in  most  places  broken 
down  by  the  perpetual  agitation  of  the  waves.  After  every 
storm  fragments  of  the  broken  strata  fall  down  upon  the  gradually 
accumulating  beach,  and  being  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  water, 
are  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  feet  of  the  rocky  clifis.  These  heaps 
increase  gradually,  and  modifying  the  action  of  the  waves,  repel 
their  attacks,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time  become  covered  with  the 
earthy  deposites  of  the  land  waters,  and  overspread  with  vegeta- 
tioD.  Thus  a  kind  of  chronometer  b  formed,  which  with  little 
observation  and  calculation  will  give  us  the  probable  length  of 
time  since  6rst  the  waves  began  to  act  upon  the  rugged  outline  of 
the  rock. 

The  accumulation  of  sand  upon  different  coasts,  the  gradually 
increasing  deposites  of  mud  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  progress 
of  new  lands,  the  filling  up  of  lakes,  and  the  raising  of  marshes  by 
the  slow  depositions  of  the  sediments  of  water,  together  with  the 
formation  of  stalactitical  incrustations,  are  similar  measures  of  the 
like  period.  All  these  concurrent  testimonies  prove  that  the  time 
from  the  formation  of  our  present  continents  cannot  have  exceeded 
a  very  few  thousand  years,  affording  another  proof  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  history  which  relates  the  stupendous  story  of  the 
universal  deluge. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Wernerian  theory.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  consistent  with  the  known  laws  of  chymical  and  me- 
chanical philosophy ;  and  although  in  many  instances  it  n^y  be 
thought  to  have  ventured  too  far  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  yet  its 
speculations  have  imported  from  thence  no  arts  to  disguise  incon- 
sistency, or  arms  to  assist  presumption. 

Geology  within  this  year  or  two  has  assumed  a  different  mien. 
Observation  has  superseded  useless  speculation,  and  the  classi* 
fication  of  the  different  formations  of  the  eaith's  surface,  the  dis- 
tinction and  description  of  different  individuals  of  a  series,  the 
analysis  of  minerals,  and  the  investigation  of  their  properties,  have 
taken  the  place  of  useless  cavils  about  remoter  causes.  It  is  by 
•uch  gradual  means  that  we  may  hope  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
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time ; — step  bj  fttep  to  unravel  the  long  series  of  past  eventfl ;— 19 
haroionize  philosophy  with  divinity. 

In  aih  erling  to  this  revolution  in  the  science  we  have  been  con* 
sidering,  we  are  happy  in  an  opportunity  of  directing  atteDtion  to 
the  exertions  of  a  body  of  scientific  men,  who  have  lately  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  in  this  country  for  the  jadrancement  of 
geology.  Attached  to  no  particular  system,  they  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  facilitating  inquiry,  and  by 
the  discussion  of  opinions  to  elicit  truth.  Theur  early  labours 
bave  been  crowned  with  merited  success,  and  the  first  Tolume  of 
their  transactions  is  replete  with  original,  well-described,  and  high- 
ly interesting  observations.  Their  later  proceedings  we  shall 
hope  shortly  to  see  recorded  ;  and  it  will  be,  we  trust,  «ot  thtf 
least  instructive  part  of  our  labours,  either  to  ourselves  or  our 
readers,  to  watch  from  time  to  time  the  progress  of  researcbe* 
which  we  are  convinced  will  contribute  most  essentially  to  erect 
upon  a  rational  basis  a  true  system  of  geology. 

But  we  must  abridge  our  observations  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  science  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  the  book  which  we  hare 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  is  of  too  interesting  a 
character,  both  from  the  names  of  its  author  and  annotator,  and 
the  contents  of  its  pages,  not  to  riaim  some  space  for  its  analyBis. 

An  Essay  upon  the  Theory  of  the  Earth  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the 
first  geologists  of  France,  with  mineialogical  notes  by  Jameson, 
who  holds  a  jKirallel  situation  among  British  naturalists,  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  attention;  and  we  do  not  scruple  to  say  that 
it  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  by  the  numerous  students  of  this 
interesting  science.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  condensed  view 
of  the  various  discoveries  with  which  its  eminent  author  has  en- 
liched  geology  ;  and  more  particularly  that  department  of.it  which 
I  elates  to  the  historj'  of  the  fossil  remains  of  organized  bodies. 
These  remains  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  vary  as  to  the 
state  in  which  they  arc  found  as  much  as  they  do  in  their  respec- 
tive S])ccie8.  Sometimes  the  most  delicate  bodies  are  little 
changed  by  the  processes  which  they  have  undergone ;  some- 
times they  arc  completely  impregnated  with  stony  matter;  and 
often  they  exhibit  n)ere  casts  of  the  original  substance.  It  bat 
been  the  arduous  undertaking  of  M.  Cuvier  not  only  to  class  the 
different  species,  and  compare  them  with  their  existing  analogues^ 
but  carefully  to  ascertain  the  superpositions  of  the  strata  in  which 
their  remains  occur,  and  their  connexion  with  the  different  animah 
and  plants  which  they  enclose.  A  condensed  and  highly  interest- 
ing view  of  these  observations  in  general  is  given  in  the  notes  ; 
but  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  essay  before  us  consists  in  the  Uh- 
restigation  of  (he  fossil  remains  of  quadrupeds. 
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The  highest  degree  of  ioiportance  attaches  to  this  class  of  ex* 
traneous  fossils.  They  indicate  more  clearly  than  others  the  na- 
ture of  the  revdutions  they  have  undergone.  The  important  fact 
of  the  repeated  Irruptions  of  the  sea^  upon  the  land  is  by.  them 
placed  beyond  a  doubt.  The  remains  of  shells  and  of  other  bo- 
dies of  marine  origin  might  merely  indicate  that  the  sea  had  once 
existed  where  these  collections  are  found.  Thousands  of  aqu^M 
animals  may  have  been  left  dry  by  a  recess  of  the  waves^  ^4IP 
their  races  may  have  been  preserved  in  more  peaceful  parts  of  tl)^ 
ocean.  But  a  change  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  a  general  irrup- 
tion of  its  waters,  must  have  destroyed  all  the  quadrupeds  within 
the  reach  of  its  influence*  Thus  entire  classes  of  animals,  or  at 
least  many  species,  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Whether 
this  actually  has  been  the  case  we  are  more  easily  able  to  deter- 
mine from  the  greater  precision  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  quadrupeds,  and  the  smaller  limits  of  their  number.  It  may 
be  decided  at  once  whether  fossil  bones  belong  to  any  species 
which  still  exists,  or  to  one  that  is  lost;  but  it  .is  impossible  to  say 
whether  fossil  testaceous  animals,  although  unknown  to  the  zoolo- 
gist, may  not  belong  to  genera  yet  undiscovered  in  the  fathomless 
depths  of  the  sea. 

This  indefatigable  observer  of  nature,  from  a  mature  considera- 
tion of  tbe  subject,  after  a  display  of  the  most  complete  knos^ledge 
oiihfi  osteology  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  after  a  learned  com- 
parison of  the  description  of  the  rare  animals  of  the  ancients,  and 
tbe  fabulous  products  of  their  imaginaf ious,  draws  the  following 
instructive  conclusion. 

"  None  of  the  larger  species  of  quadrupeds,  whose  remains  are  now 
found  imbedded  in  regular  rocky  strata,  are  at  all  similar  to  any  of  the 
known  living  species.  This  circumstance  is  by  no  means  the  mere 
effect  of  chance,  or  because  the  species  to  which  these  fossil  bones  have 
belonged  are  still  concealed  in  the  desert  and  uninhabited  parti  of  the 
world,  and  have  hitherto  escaped  the  observation  of  travellers,  but  this 
astonishing  phenomenon  has  proceeded  from  general  causes,  and  the 
carefiil  investigation  of  it  affords  one  of  the  best  means  for  discovering 
and  investigating  the  nature  of  those  causes.** 

The  method  of  observation  adopted  is  susceptible  of  the  utmost 
accuracy,  and  afibrds  a  specimen  of  induction  from  facts  highly 
honourable  to  human  reason. 

*^  Every  organized  individual  forms  an  entire  system  of  its  own,  all 
the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond  and  concur  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain definite  purpose  by  reciprocal  reaction,  or  by  comDiniog  towards 
the  same  end.  Hence  none  of  these  separate  parts  can  change  their 
forms  without  a  corresponding  change  on  the  other  parts  of  tlie  satne 
aiimal,  and,  consequently,  each  of  th^  partB  taken  separately  indicates 
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all  the  olher  parts  to  which  it  has  belonged.  Thus,  if  tbe  viscera  of  aa 
animal  are  so  or^aiiizeti  as  only  to  be  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  recent 
llesh,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the  jaws  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit 
them  for  devouring  their  prey  ;  the  claws  must  be  constructed  for  telft- 
ing  and  tearing  it  to  pieces ;  the  teeth  for  cutting  and  dividing  ita 
flesh ;  the  entire  system  of  the  limbs,  or  organs  of  motion,  for  pursuing 
aud  overtaking  it;  and  the  organs  of  sense  for  dbcovering  it  at  a  dia- 
|A|tte.  Hence  any  one  who  observes  merely  the  print  of  a  cloven  foot, 
H^  conclude  that  it  has  been  left  by  a  ruminant  animal;  and  regard 
the  conclusion  as  equally  certain  with  any  other  in  physics  or  in  mo* 
rals.  Consequently,  this  single  foot-mark  clearly  indicates  to  the  ol^ 
server  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  of  the  jaws,  of  the  vertebrae,  of  all  the 
leg  bones,  thighs,  shoulders,  and  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  left  the  mark." 

It  is  from  this  connexion  of  aU  the  different  parts  of  an  aninial 
that  the  smallest  piece  of  bone  may  become  the  sure  index  of  the 
class  and  species  of  animal  to  which  it  has  belonged ;  and  it^ 
from  an  indefatigable  and  ingenious  application  of  this  rule  that 
our  author  has  been  enabled  to  class  the  fossil  remains  of  seventy- 
eight  different  quadrupeds,  of  which  forty-nine  are  distinct  specieai 
hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists.  The  bones  are  generaflj  dis- 
persed,  seldom  occurring  in  complete  skeletons,  and  still  more 
rarely  is  the  fleshy  part  of  the  animal  preserved.  We  extract  the 
following  interesting  instance  of  the  preservation  of  the  carcass  of 
the  mammoth,  which  is  given  by  Professor  Cuvier  as  taken  froin  a 
report  in  the  supplement  to  the  Journal  du  Nordf  by  M.  AdamSy 
a  member  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

"  In  the  year  1799  a  Tungusian  fisherman  observed  a  strange^ 
shapeless  mass  projecting  from  an  ice-bank,  near  the  mouth  of  a  river 
in  the  north  of  Siberia,  the  nature  of  which  he  did  not  understand,  and 
%vhich  was  so  high  in  the  bank  as  to  be  beyond  his  reach.  He  next 
year  observed  the  same  object,  which  was  then  rather  more  disengaged 
from  among  the  ice,  but  was  still  unable  to  conceive  what  it  was. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  following  summer,  1801,  he  could  distinctly 
see  that  it  was  the  frozen  carcass  of  an  enormous  animal,  the  entire 
flank  of  which,  and  one  of  its  tusks,  had  become  disengaged  from 
the  ice.  In  consequence  of  the  ice  beginning  to  melt  earlier  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  usual  in  1803,  the  fifth  year  of  this  discovery^ 
the  enormous  carcass  became  entirely  disengaged,  and  fell  down  fnna. 
the  ice-crag  on  a  sand  bank,  forming  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Arctle 
ocean.  In  the  month  of  March  in  that  year  the  Tungusian  carried 
away  the  two  tusks,  which  he  sold  for  the  value  of  fifty  rubles;  and  at 
this  time  a  drawing  was  made  of  the  animal,  of  which  I  possess  a  copy. 

**  Two  years  afterwards,  or  in  1806,  Mr.  Adams  went  to  examine 
this  animal,  which  still  remained  on  the  sand  bank  where  it  had 
fallen  from  the  ice,  but  its  body  was  then  greatly  mutilated.    The 
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Jukuts  of  the  neighbourhood  had  taken  away  considerable  quantities 
of  its  flesh  to  feed  their  d<^;  and  the  wild  animals,  particularly  the 
white  bears,  had  also  feasted  on  the  carcass ;  yet  the  skeleton  remained 
entire,  except  that  one  of  the  fore  legs  was  gone.  The  entire  spine, 
the  pelvis,  one  shoulder  blade,  and  three  legs  were  still  held  together 
by  their  ligaments  and  by  some  remains  of  the  skin ;  and  the  other 
shoulder  blade  was  found  at  a  short  distance.  The  head  remained 
covered  by  the  dry  skin ;  and  the  pupil  of  the  eyes  was  still  distin- 
guishable.  The  brain  also  remained  within  the  skull,  but  a  good  deal 
shrunk  and  dried  up ;  and  one  of  the  ears  was  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion, still  retaining  a  tuft  of  strong,  bristly  hair.  The  upper  lip  was  a 
good  deal  eaten  away,  and  the  under  lip  was  entirely  gone,  so  that  the 
teeth  were  distinctly  seen.  The  skin  was  extremely  thick  and  heavy, 
and  as  much  of  it  remained  as  required  the  exertions  of  ten  men  to 
carry  away,  which  they  did  with  considerable  difficulty.  More  than 
thirty  pounds  weight  of  the  hair  and  bristles  of  this  animal  were 
gathered  from  the  wet  sand  bank,  having  been  trampled  into  the  mud 
by  the  white  bears  while  devouring  the  carcass.  Some  of  the  hair 
was  presented  to  our  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  M.  Tar^, 
censor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
kinds :  one  of  these  is  stiff,  black  bristles,  a  foot  or  more  in  length ; 
another  is  thinner  bristles,  of  coarse  flexible  hair  of  a  reddish  browu 
colour;  and  the  third  is  a  coarse  reddish  brown  wool,  which  grew 
among  the  roots  of  the  long  hair.  These  afford  an  undeniable  proof 
that  this  animal  has  belonged  to  a  race  of  elephants  inhabiting  a  cold 
region^  with  which  we  are  now  unacquainted,  and  by  no  means  fitted  to 
dwell  in  the  torrid  zone.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  enormous  animal 
must  have  been  frozen  up  by  the  ice  at  the  moment  of  its  death.^ 

But  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  the  observa- 
tions for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  precision  of  the  French 
naturalist  is  the  distinction  of  two  different  formations  amongst 
secondary  strata.  These  consist  of  alternate  deposites  from  salt 
and  fresh  water;  and  are  characterized  by  the  nature  of  the  shelli 
which  are  found  imbedded  in  them.  The  country  about  Paris 
is  founded  upon  chalk.  This  is  covered  with  €lay  and  a  coarse 
limestone,  containing  marine  petrifactions.  Over  this  lies  an  a!« 
temating  series  of  gypsum  and  clay,  in  which  occur  the  remains 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fish,  and  shells,  all  of  land  or  fresh  water 
species.  Above  this  interesting  stratum  lie  marl  and  sandstone, 
containing  marine  shells,  which  are  covered  with  beds  of  lime- 
atone  and  flint,  which  again  contain  petrifactions  of  fresh  water 
remains.  The  upper  bed  of  all  is  of  an  alluvial  nature,  in  which 
trunks  of  trees,  bones  of  elephants,  oxen  and  rein-deer,  inter* 
mingled  with  salt  water  productions,  seem  to  suggest  that  both 
salt  and  fresh  water  have  contributed  to  its  accumulation.  This 
alternate  flux  and  reflux  of  the  two  fluids  is  a  most  extraordinarj 
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pheDomenoiii  and  promises  to  lead  to  an  important  conclusion  re- 
■pecting  the  general  theory  of  the  earth. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  something  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cess which  produced  these  changes  may  be  perceived  in  opera- 
tions which  are  going  on  in  our  own  time,  and  in  gradual  alterations 
which  have  been  effected  within  the  memory  of  one  generation* 
The  following  extract  from  the  accurate  descriptions  of  the  inde- 
fatigable De  Luc  will  better  explain  our  ideas  upon  this  subject. 
We  have  selected  one  from  among  many  instances  which  are 
afforded  by  an  attentive  examination  of  our  own  coasts. 

"  Slapton  Lee  occupies  the  lower  part  of  a  combe,  which  at  fint 
formed  a  recess  in  the  bay,  but  the  sea  before  it  bein/;  shallowt  the 
waves  brought  up  the  gravel  from  the  bottom  along  tiie  coast,  and  the 
beach  thus  produced  passed  at  length  quite  across  this  recess,  which  it 
closed :  since  tiien,  the  fresh  water  proceeding  from  the  combe  has 
almost  entirely  displaced  the  salt  water  within  this  space;  because  tlie 
former  arriving  there  freely,  and  passing  through  the  gravel  of  tlie 
beach,  repels  the  small  quantity  oil  the  sea  water  which  filtrates  into 
it.  Slapton  Lee,  which  is  about  two  miles  in  length  and  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth,  is  a  little  brackish,  on  account  of  its  com- 
munications with  the  sea  water,  as  well  through  the  gravel  in  common 
seasons,  as  when  there  is  any  opening  in  the  t)each ;  however,  it  contains 
fresh  water  fish,  carp,  tench,  and  pike.  The  sediments  of  the  laml 
waters  are  tending  to  fill  up  this  basis,  and  wherever  tlie  bottom  it 
sufficicutly  raised  the  reeds  are  beginning  to  grow.'* 

Such,  we  conceive,  may  have  been  the  process  which  formed  a 
fresh  water  deposite  upon  a  marine  basis.  By  extending  fho 
analogy  further,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the 
barrier  thus  raised  by  the  action  of  the  waves  may  have  been 
easily  destroyed  again,  even  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  the 
same  power  which  raised  it,  or  by  some  other  of  those  violent 
revolutions  whose  effects  are  marked  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  Thus  a  way  was  opened  for  a  return  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  which  again  deposited  their  sediments  and  the  remains  of 
their  living  tribes,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  upper  salt  water  strata. 
The  same  causes  again  acting  excluded  once  more  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  gave  time  for  the  deposite  of  the  upper  fresh  water 
formation.  Such  an  explanation  appears  to  us  simple  and  satis- 
factory.  It  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  nature^s 
laws.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  sagacity  which  first  pointed 
out  the  distinction  cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  discovery 
has  already  stimulated  the  exertions  of  others,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  phenomenon  is  not  only  not  confined  to  the 
environs  of  Paris,  but  is  of  pietty  general  occurrence  in  secondary 
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ciwmliies.  A  simiiar  fonoatioo  has  iHi^n  lateljr  obciertM  i&  tba 
Iflle  of  yTight ;  and  has  been  most  scientificulj  deacriiied  and 
cODijpared  with  the  French  strata  bj  a  member  of  tli^  Oeolof^cal 
Societj,  in  a  moat  interesting  paper  latelj  lud  before  that  body.*- 
It  is  remaiicable  that  those  coarse  limestone  strata  which  are 
chiefly  empiojed  at  Paris  for  building,  are  the  last  foiined  serkw 
which  indicate  a  long  and  quiet  continuance  of  the  water  of  the 
sea  above  the  surface  of  the  continent  Above  them»  indeedi  there 
are  frand  formations  containing  abundance  of  shells  and  other 
{Nfoductions  of  the  sea,  but  these  consist  of  alluvial  mateirialsp  san^^ 
marl,  sandstone,  or  clay,  which  rather  indicate  transporhitiona 
that  have^  taken  place  with  some  degree  of  violence  thai»  strata 
formed  bj  quiet  depositions;  and  where  some  regular  focky 
strata  of  inconsiderable  extent  and  thickness  appear  above  or  bebir 
these  alluvial  formations  they  generally  bear  the  marks  of  having 
been  deposited  from  fresh  water.  All  the  known  specimens  M 
fhe  bones  of  viviparous  land  quadrupeds  have  either  been  found 
in  these  formations  from  fresh  water,  or  in  the  alluvial  formations ; 
whence  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  these  animals  Imve 
only  begun  to  exist,  or  at  least  to  leave  their  retnains  in  the.  strata 
af  our  earth  since  that  retreat  of  the  sea  which  was  next  before  its 
.  ,lasl  irroption.  It  has  also  been  clearly  ascertained,  from  an^atteii* 
five  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  different  remains  with  tlia 
strata  in  which  they  have  been  discovered,.that  oviparous  quadru- 
peds are  found  in  much  older  strata  than  those^of  the  viviparous 
class.  Some  of  the  former  have  been  observed  in  and  even  beneath 
.  the  chalk.  Dry  land  ami  fresh  waters  must  therefore  have  existed 
before  the  formation  of  the  chalk  strata.  No  bones  of  mammife- 
lous  quadrupeds  are  to  be  found  till  we  come  to  the  newer  forma- 
tions, which  lie  over  the  doarse  limestone  strata  incumbent  on  the 
chalk.  Deferminate  order  may  also  be  observed  in  the  succession 
^  these.  The  genera  which  are  now  unknown  are  the  lowest  in 
foisition :  unknown  species  of  known  genera  are  next  in  success 
fioo:  and,  lastly,  the  bones  of  species,  apparently  the  same  with 
-^  ipiose  which  are  now  in  existence,  are  never  found  but  in  the  latest 
^;  j^kivial  depositions. 

The  more  we  learn  respecting  the  secondary  strata  of  the  {^obe^ 

^    if»  more  interesting  becomes  the  investigation.     The  bold  outlined 

^^of  the  primitive  ranges,  their  cloud-capt  summits  and  majestic 

^.  jp^rms,  are  calculated  to  rivet  the  attention ;  but  they  rather  force 

.  v^L-  4be  fancy  to  speculate  upon  their  formation,  than  lead  the  judgment 

•>' iS^  ioternal  evidences  to  their  origin.    It  is  in  the  curious  observar 

^^IJoDS  above  recited  that  we  seem  to  approach  the  history  of  our 

-  ^.;#vii  state.     The  study  of  secondary  formations  is  as  yet  scarcely* 

^  commenced.     The  labours  of  Cuvier  have  thrown  a  new  Egfat 

^  ijpbn  their  high  importance;  already  by  his  exertions  has  the 
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history  of  the  most  recent  changes  been  ascertained,  in  one  par* 
ticiilar  spot,  as  far  as  the  chalk  formation.  This,  which  has 
hitherto  been  conceived  to  be  of  very  modern  origin,  is  shown  to 
have  owed  its  deposition  to  causes  connected  with  the  revolution 
and  catastrophe  before  the  last  general  irruption  of  the  waters  over 
our  present  habitable  world.  Our  author  well  observes  that  these 
posterior  geoIog;ical  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  neglected  by 
geologists,  furnish  the  only  clew  by  which  we  may  hope,  in  some 
measure,  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  preceding  times. 

"  It  would  certainly  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  have  the  fossil 
organic  productions  arranged  in  clironological  order,  in  the  same  man« 
iicr  as  wc  now  have  the  principid  mineral  substances.  By  this  the 
science  of  organizatiou  itself  would  be  improved ;  the  developments 
of  animal  life;  the  succession  of  its  forms;  the  precise  deterroinatioi:\3 
of  those  which  have  been  first  called  into  existence,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  certain  species  and  their  gradual  extinction; — all  these 
would  perhaps  instruct  us  fully  as  umrh  in  the  essence  of  organiza- 
tion as  all  the  experiments  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  make  upon 
living  animals :  and  man,  to  whom  only  a  short  space  of  Ume  is  alloK^d 
upon  the  earth,  would  have  the  gloiy  of  restoring  the  history  of 
thousands  of  ages  which  preceded  the  existence  of  the  race,  and  of 
tli^Hsands  of  animals  which  never  were  cotcmporaueous  with  his 
species." 


The  Heroine;   or  AdvcMtiires  of  a  Fair  Romance  Reader* 
By  Eaton  Slannard  Barretly  Esq.  3  Fo/«. 

[From  the  Critical  Review.] 

This  is  a  very  spirited  and  Iang;hable  satire  upon  the  various 
productions  under  the  name  of  novels  and  romances  which  have 
appeared  for  the  last  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  Mr.  Barrett 
deserves  the  thanks  of  all  sensible  mothers  and  guardians  who  wish 
well  to  the  rising  generation  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to 
expose  the  destructive  nonsense  with  which  we  have  been  inun- 
dated by  this  species  of  composition. 

In  the  volumes  before  us,  the  author  gives  us  the  history  of  a 
young  lady  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  only  dau<:hter  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  who  having  been  committed  to  the  care  of  a  governess^  is 
instructed  in  nothing  but  the  study  of  novel  and  romance  reading. 
The  governess,  however,  is  discharged  in  disgrace  by  the  father 
of  our  heroine  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and  turned  out  of  the 
house,  owing  to  an  amour  with  the  butler.  Our  heroine,  whose 
real  name  is  Cherry  Wilkinson,  solaces  herself  for  the  loss  of  her 
companion  and  governess  by  writmg  to  her^  in  the  language  ef 
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in  which  she  poura  out  her  sorrows  in  a  copious  stream 
of  eloqueot  abaurtlity.  Poor  Midi)  Cherry's  brains  are  so  bewil- 
dered with  the  trash  which  she  has  been  reading,  that  she  is  mad 
Id  be  a  heroine ;  and,  though  natui^Ily  a  very  amiable,  sensible 
prl,  she  becomes  a  [lerfect  maniac  in  search  of  adventures.  She 
deploreB  her  hard  lot  in  being  dooined  1o  waste  her  bloom,  beauty, 
and  youth,  in  a  series  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  SSiie  declares 
to  her  beloved  governess,  that  her 

"^  ambition  is  to  be  a  heroine,  and  how  can  I  hope  to  succeed  in  my 
Tocatiou  uuleM  1  suflfer  privations  and  inconveniences?  Besides,  have 
I  not  far  greater  merit  In  getting  a  husband  by  sentiment,  adventure, 
and  melancholy,  than  by.  dressing,  gadding,  dancing,  and  singing  ?  For 
keroioes  are  just  as  much  on  the  alert  to  get  husbands  as  other  young 
ladies;  awl  to  say  the  truth,  I  would  never  voluntarily  subject  mys<>lf 
to  misfortunes,  were  I  not  certain  that  Tnatiimonv  would  be  the  last  of 
them.  Biit  even  misery  itself  has  its  consolations  and  advantages.  It 
makes  one,  at  least,  look  interesting,  and  a(f(»rds  an  opportunity  for 
oroaroeDtal  murmurs.  Besides,  it  is  the  mark  of  a  refined  mind.  Only 
fools,  children,  and  savages,  arc  happy." 

From  tliis  specimen  the  reader  may  pretty  well  judge  what 
kind  of  amnsement  Miss  Cherry  promises  in  lier  hiHtory.  She 
discovers  that  from  the  beauty  of  her  person,  she  is  well  qualified 
for  a  heroine;  as  her  form  is  tall  and  aerial,  her  fare  Grecian,  her 
tresses  flaxen,  her  eyes  blue  and  sleepy,  with  a  remarkable  mole 
just  over  her  temple.  So  far  so  well ;  but  then,  she  is  thrown  into 
despair  on  account  of  her  birth,  for  she  exclaims,  if  <*even  my 
legitimacy  was  suspected,  it  would  be  some  comfort ;  since,  in  that 
case,  I  should  assuredly  start  forth,  at  one  time  or  other,  the 
daughter  of  some  plaintive  nobleman,  who  Tnes  retired  and  slaps  his 
forehead."  She  is  also  perplexed  about  her  name,  which  is  bv  no 
means  of  the  heroic  kind.  She  therefore  changes  it  to  CLcrubina; 
and  ruminating  upon  her  hard  fate  of  being  wealthy  and  pretty, 
she  determines  to  think  that  she  is  not  the  real  daughter  of  her 
father — but  that  she  is  some  orphan  of  illustrious  descent,  reserved 
to  encounter  all  manner  of  extraordinary  adventures,  equally  de- 
lightful with  those  with  which  her  beloved  romances  so  fruitfully 
teem.  She  according v  assails  her  father  in  the  true  romance 
style ;  her  hands  folded  across  her  bosom,  and  her  blue  eyes  raised 
to  his  face,  she  conjures  him  to  tell  her  who  are  her  parents;  for 
she  has  discovered  a  mystery  in  her  birth,  and  urges  him  to  con- 
fess his  crimes,  and  tell  her  where  her  dear  distracted  father  is 
lingering  out  the  remnant  of  his  miserable  days  ?  The  poor  farmer 
b  thunderstruck,  and  believes  that  her  senses  are  lo>t  past  recove- 
ry. All  these  scenes,  which  are  made  truly  laughable,  are  related 
to  her  dear  governess  by  letter,  in  the  genuine  dramatic  style ; 
and  in  so  doing,  she  follows  the  example  of  all  true  heroines. ' 
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*^  Indeed,^  she  says  "  I  caouot  eoough  admire  the  fortitiide  of  these 
charmiDg  creatures,  who,  while  they  are  in  momeatary  expectation  of 
losino:  their  lives,  or  their  honours,  or  both,  sit  down  with  the  utmost 
UDconcern,  and  indite  tlic  wittiest  letters  in  the  world.  They  have 
even  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  copy  the  vulgar  dialect,  uncouth 
phraseology,  and  bad  grammar,  of  tlie  villains  whom  they  dread ;  aod 
all  this  in  the  neatest  and  liveliest  style  imaginable." 

Miss  Cherry,  or  Chenibina,  is,  however,  determined  to  quit  her 
father's  house ;  and  this  determination  is  hastened  by  learning  that 
a  young  man,  a  friend  of  her  father's,  is  coming  upon  a  visit,  and 
from  a  hint,  which  he  throws  out,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  but  that 
this  gentleman  may  fall  in  love  with  her,  she  is  thrown  into  despair. 
Threatened  with  a  husband  of  decent  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion !  horrid !  most  horrid !  so  very  unlike  a  heroine ! 

*'  Yes,  I  will  roam,"  she  exclaims,  **  through  the  wide  world  in  search 
of  my  parents;  I  will  ransack  all  the  sliding  pannels  and  tapestries  ia 
ItHi}  ;  I  will  explore  11  Castello  di  Udolpho,  and  will  then  enter  the 
convent  of  Ursulines,  or  Carmelites,  or  Santa  della  Pieta,  or  the  Abbey 
of  La  Trappe.  Here  1  meet  with  nothing  better  than  smiling  faces 
and  honest  hearts ;  or,  at  best,  with  but  sneaking  villains.  No  precious 
scoundrels  are  here ;  no  horrors  or  atrocities  worth  mentioning.  But 
abroad  I  shall  encounter  banditti,  rannks,  daggers,  racks.  O  ye  cele- 
brated terrors,  when  shall  1  taste  you  ?" 

Before  she  departs  she  determines  on  a  rummage,  in  order  to 
find  some  record  or  relic  that  may  lead  to  what  she  calls  her  mys* 
terioHS  birth.  Accordingly  she  steals  into  her  father's  room,  and 
finds  in  his  scrutoire  an  antique  piece  of  tattered  parchment,  oa 
which  are  written,  amongst  other  names,  De  Willoughby,  and  Lady 
Gwyn,  of  Gwyn  castle.  This  is  enough  for  our  heroine ;  though 
the  parchment  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  part  of  a  lease  of  liveSf 
it  is  however  an  irrefragable  proof  to  her  that  she  is  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Lady  Cherubina  de  Willoughby.  With  this  notable 
parchment,  and  an  old  picture,  which  she  finds,  of  Nell  Gwyn^ 
she  elopes  from  her  father's  mansion,  for  London,  that  grand 
emporium  of  adventure  for  heroes  and  heroines. 

In  the  character  of  Lady  Cherubina  de  Willoughby,  a  heroine 
in  search  of  her  parents,  she  finds,  to  her  utter  astonishment,  that 
she  cannot  do  as  the  heroines  do  of  whom  she  had  read,  and  whom 
she  contemplated  so  much.  For  after  walking  in  the  wet  for  some 
miles,  she  finds  herself  fatigued,  cold,  and  stiff:  whereas,  all  the 
lovely  heroines  whom  she  wished  to  imitate,  were  able  to  perform 
journeys  on  foot  that  would  founder  fifty  horses.  If  she  enters  a 
cottage,  to  her  astonishment,  instead  of  beauties,  she  finds  a  family 
offrights,  with  flat  noses,  and  thick  lips.  No  Annettes  and  Lubins^ 
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bnt  plain  Molls  and.  Bets,  Jacks  and  Toms.  To  follow  oar 
lieroine  tfarough  all  the  mazes  of  her  adventures  would  be  impos- 
siUe ;  but  we  must  remark,  that  they  are  extremely  we)l  planned^ 
and  portrayed  with  much '  vivacity  and  drolierr*  fibise  of  the 
scenes  are  truly  ludicrous.  The  following  is  tne  account  which 
Cherobina  gives  of  her  rencounter  with  a  Mr.  Abraham  Orundy^ 
who  b  One  of  the  underatrappers  at  the  theatre.  < 

**  At  length  I  reached  an  immense  edifice,  which  appeared  to  me 
die  castle  of  some  brow-knitting  barou;  ponderous  columns  supported 
h,  and  statu^  stood  in  Uie  niches,  tiie  portal  lay  open.  I  j^Iided  iott 
the  hall.  As  I  looked  anxiously  arouud,  I  beiield  a  cavalier  descend* 
iag  a  flight  of  steps.  He  paused,  muttered  pome  words,  laid  hM  hand 
upon  his  heart,  dropped  it,  shook  his  head,  and  proceeded.  I  felt 
instantly  interested  ia  his  fate;  and  as  he  came  nearer,  perceived,  that 
sorely,  never  lightrd  ou  this  orb,  which  he  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a 
more  delightful  vision.  His  form  was  tall,  his  face  oval,  and  his  nose 
aqtuKue :  seducing  sweetness  dwelled  in  his  smile,  and- as  he  pleased* 
hb  expressive  eyes  could  sparkle  with  ra[)ture,  or  beam  with  sen- ' 
sibility.  Once  more  he  paused,  frowned,  and  waving  his  arm,  ex- 
claimed, with  an  elegant  energy  of  enunciation !  ^  To  watch  the 
minutes  of  this  night,  that  if  again  this  apparition  come,  he  may  approve 
enreyes,  and  speak  to  it.'  That  moment  a  pang,  poignant,  but  deli- 
dons,  transfixed  my  b  >8om.  Too  w<^il  I  felt,  and  confessed  it  the 
dart  of  love.  ^  *  *  I  rushed  forward,  and  sank  at  the  feet  of  the  stranger* 
Pity  and  protect  a  destitute  orphan !  ciied  I,  ^  Here,  in  this  hospitable 
castle  I  may  hope  for  n^pose  and  protection.  O  Signior,  conduct 
meio  your  respected  motii.-T,  the  baroness,  »mi  let  me  pour  into  her 
ear  my  simple  and.  pathetic  tale.'  ^  O  ho!  simple  and  pathetic  f 
cried  he,  *  Come  my  dear,  let  nie  hear  it.*  I  seated  myself  on  the 
steps,  and  told  him  \uy  story.  During  the  recital,  the  noble  youth 
betrayed  extreme  sensibility;  sometimes  he  turned  his  he?id  aside  to 
conceal  his  emotion ;  and  sometimes  stifled  an  hysterical  laus^h  of  a^ony. 
WlienI  had  ended,  he  beg£!;ed  to  know  whether  i  was  quite  certain 
that  [  had  ten  thousand  pounds  in  my  power.  I  repli»?d,  th<it  as  Wil- 
kinson's daughter,  I  certainly  had;  but  that  the  property  must  devolve 
to  some  one  else,  as  soon  as  I  should  be  proved  a  nobleman's  daughter/ 
Hetheo  made  still  more  accurate  inquiries  about  it;  and  after  having 
•ntisfied  himself,  <  Beshrew  my  heart!'  exclaimed  he,  *  but  I  will 
svenge  your  injuries ;  and  ere  long  yon  shall  be  proclaimed  and  ac- 
kWHrledged  the  Lady  Cherubina  de  Willoughby.  Meantime,  as  it  will 
be  prudent  for  you  to  lie  concealed  from  the  search  of  your  enemies, 
kenr  the  project  which  T  have  formed.  I  lod^e  at  present  in  Driiry 
Isill^i  ain  obscure  street ;  and  as  one  apartment  in  the  honst*  is  unorcui- 
pied»  you  can  hire  it,  and  remain  there  a  beautiru!  recluse,  till  fortune* 

"  my  poor  efforts,  shall  rpsrue  from  oppression  the  most  enchanting 


•f  her  sex.'  He  spoke,  and  i:n7Ai)<:  my  h>^nd,  carried  it  to  his  lips 
•  WThsit!'  cried  T,  *  do  yon  vo\  Wvq  in  jIiIs  castle,  and  are  yovt  not  its 
wMb  heir?'    *  This  is  no  castle,'  said    he,  *but  Covent  Garden* 
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Theatre.*  <  And  you?'  asked  l  with  anxiety, ' am  an  actor,*  aoBirer* 
ed  he.  *  And  your  name  s"  *  Is  Abraham  Grundy,'  «  Then  Mr. 
Abraham  Grundy,'  said  I, '  allow  me  to  have  the  satisfaclion  of  wishing 
you  a  very  good  evening.'  *  Stay  !'  cried  he,  detaining  me,  'and  yoii 
shall  know  the  whole  truth.  My  hirth  is  ilhistrious,  and  my  real  oame 
Loid  Altainont  Moitimer  JVIonlmoronci.  But  like  you,  T  am  enveloped 
in  a  clouii  of  mysteries,  and  coini)olled  to  the  temporary  resource  of 
actino;.  ll«reai\er,  i  will  acquaint  }  ou  with  the  most  secret  paiticaUn 
of  my  life;  but  nt  present,  you  luist  trust  to  niy  good  faith,  and  accept 
of  m}  protection.'  'Generous  I\l ontmorcnci,' exclaimed  I,  ^[[iviiig  him 
my  hand,  which  he  pressed- upon  his  heart.  '  Now,'  said  he,  ^  yoa 
must  pass  ai  these  lod<rii)g8  as  my  near  relation,  or  they  \ik\\  not  admit 
you.'  At  first  I  hesitated  at  devintin;;  tVoni  veracity ;  but  soon  con- 
sented, on  recollcctin;;,  that  though  heroines  Ijegin  with  praisiu|i;  truth, 
necessity  makes  (hem  end  with  bein;;  the  greatest  story-tellers  io  the 
urorid.  Nay,  Clarissa  Harlow,  when  she  had  a  choice,  often  preferred 
fahehood  to  fact.  *** 

*'  *  *  *  Thus,  my  friend,  the  plot  of  my  history  begins  to  take  a 
more  interesting  bh^pe,  and  a  fairer  order  of  misfortune  smiles  upon 
me.  Trust  me,  there  is  a  taste  in  distress,  as  well  as  in  millinciy* 
Fhr  be  from  me  the  Iofs  of  eyes  or  limbs,  such  publicity  as  the  pillory 
afl'ords,  or  the  crossness  of  a  gaol  fever.  I  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
lawless,  not  to  the  laws;  du[i<;eoned  in  the  holy  incpiisition,  not  clapped 
into  Bridewell;  recorded  in  a  novel,  not  in  the  Newgate  calendar. 
Were  I  inelegantly  unhappy,  1  should  be  wretched  indeed.  Yes,  my 
Biddy,  sensations  hitljerto  unknown  now  heave  my  white  bosom,  vary 
the  carnation  of  my  ehixks,  and  irralinte  my  azure  eyes.  I  sigh,  gaze 
on  vacancy,  start  from  a  rrverir-;  now  bite,  now  moisten  my  coral  lips, 
and  pace  n^y  chambc  r  with  unecjM:il  steps.  Fori«urp  I  am  deeply,  dis- 
tractedly In  love,  and  AUamont  Mortimer  Moutmorcoci  is  the  first  of 
men." 

Alfamont  Mortimer  Monfmbrenri,  alias  Abraham  Grundy,  is  a 
most  entertaining  and  brilliant  personage  :  and  makes  no  slight  im- 
pression on  the  heart,  or  rather  the  imagination,  of  the  Lady  Che- 
rub! na  de  VViiloughby. 

"  This  young  nobleman,"  she  exclaims  in  one  of  her  letters  to  her 
friend  and  ex-governess,  "increases  my  estimation  every  moment; 
never  can  you  catch  him  out  of  a  picturesque  position.  He  would 
exhaust  in  one  hour ^11  the  aUiludes  of  all  the  statues;  when  he  talks 
tenderness  his  eyes  slow  with  a  moist  fire,  and  he  always  brings  in  his 
heart  with  peculiar  happiness.  Then,  too,  his  oaths  are  at  once  well 
conceived,  andelegRTJtl)  expressed.  Thunderbolts  and  the  fixed  stare 
Are  ever  at  his  elbow,  and  no  man  can  sink  himself  to  perdition  with  so 
fine  a  grace." 

This  fine  picturesque  fellow,  finding  that  plain  Cherry  Wilkin- 
son, the  only  child  of  a  very  rich  farmer,  will,  independertfly  of 
lier  father,  have  ten  thousand  pouuds,  humours  the  extravagant 
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whims  of  the  romantic  dame,  and  makes  fierce  loTe  to  her  in  the 
character  of  Lord  Altamont.  This  occasions  a  rich  tissue  of  verjr 
absurd  and  laughable  scenes. 

Mr*  Wilkinson  follows  his  daughter  to  London ;  and  an  inter- 
view  takes  place,  in  which  he  implores  her  to  return  home  to  a 
.  safe  shelter  under  his  paternal  roof;  but  our  heroine  astonishes 
and  alarms  her  poor  father  by  the  following  positive  refusal : 

'*  Wilkinson,"  said  I,  ^'  this  interview  must  be  short,  pointed,  and 
decbiFe.  As  to  calling  yourself  my  father,  that  is  a  stale  trick,  and 
will  not  pass;  and  as  to  perEonating  (what  I  perceive  you  aspire  to) 
the  grand  villain  of  my  plot,  your  corpulency,  panloo  me,  puts  tliat 
oat  of  the  question  forever.  1  should  be  just  as  happy  to  employ  you 
as  any  other  man  I  know  ;  but  excuse  me,  if  I  say  that  you  overrate 
jour  talents  and  qualifications.  Unve  }ou  the  gaunt  ferocity  of 
famine  in  your  countenance  f  Can  jou  darken  the  midnight  of  a  scowl  ? 
Have  you  the  quivering  lip  and  the  Schedoniac  contour  ?  And  while 
the  lower  part  of  your  face  is  hidden  in  black  drapery,  can  your  eyes 
glare  from  under  the  edge  of  a  cow)  ?  In  a  word,  are  you  a  picturesque 
Tillain,  full  of  plot,  and  horror,  and  magnificent  wickedness?  Ah, 
IKS  sir,  you  are  only  a  sleek,  good-humoured,  chuckle-headed  gentle* 
man.  Continue,  then,  what  nature  made  you ;  return  to  your  plough, 
now,  reap,  fatten  your  pigs,  and  the  parson ;  but  never  again  attempt 
to  get  yourself  thrust'iuto  the  pages  of  a  romance/' 

Notwithstanding  this  romantic  mania  of  the  Lady  Cherubina,  she 
is  a  girl  of  much  good  sense  and  great  propriety  of  conduct  and 
decorum  of  manners ;  for,  when  any  thing  occurs,  which  strikes 
her  as  improper,  she  is  Cherry  Wilkinson  directly*  In  one  of  her 
love  interviews  with  Lord  Altamont  Mortimer  Montmorenci,  his 
lordship  forgets  his  proper  distance ;  and  assuming  more  of  the 
character  of  Abraham  Grundy  than  became  him,  he  catches  the 
lady  under  the  chin,  and  gives  her  a  kiss  on  the  lips.  As  Cherry- 
Wilkinson,  she  feels  her  modesty  wounded,  and  herself  insulted : 
and,  as  the  Lady  Cherubina,  she  sets  the  gentleman  right,  and 
convinces  him  that  she  is  not  to  be  so  vulgarly  treated.    She  says, 

^*  I  have  no  notion  of  submitting  to  any  freedom  that  is  not  sanction- 
ed by  the  precedent  of  those  exalted  models  whom  I  have  the  honour 
to  imitate.  1  fancy,  my  lord,  you  will  find,  that  as  far  as  a  kiss  on  the 
hand,  or  an  arm  round  the  waist,  they  have  no  particular  objection. 
But  a  salute  on  the  lip  is  considered  inaccurate.** 

His  lordship  is  open  to  reproof,  and  has  little  eUe  to  say  for 
himself,  but  that  it  was  a  practice  in  his  country.  Cherry,  how- 
ever, congratulates  herself  on  having  repulsed  his  lordship  in  the 
following  manner : 

''  I  think  I  was  right  about  the  kiss.  I  confess  I  am  net  one  of  those 
{iris  who  try  to  attract  men  through  the  medium  of  the  touch ;  and 
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who  thus  excite  passion  at  the  expense  of  respects  Lips  are  better 
employed  in  sf^ntiinpst  than  in  kissing.  Indeed,  had  I  not  been  fortified 
by  the  precedent  of  other  heroines,  I  should  haFe  felt,  and  I  fear,  did 
actually  feel,  even  tlie  classical  embrace  of  Moutmo'renci  too  great  a 
freedom.  But  remember,  I  am  still  in  my  noviciate.  Alter  a  little 
practice,  I  shall  probably  think  it  rather  a  pleasure  to  be  strained,  and 
presided,  and  folded  to  the  heart  Yet,  oftliisi  am  certain,  that  I  shall 
ne\er  attain  sufficient  hardihood  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  a  man's  mouth, 
as  the  diviiic  Hcloise  did,  who  once  ran  at  S'.  Preux,  and  astonished 
him  with  the  most  balmy  and  rem  nrk  able  kiss  upon  record.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  was  never  the  same  after  it." 

We  cannot  trace  our  heroine  through  all  the  numeroas  advdo^ 
tures  and  laughable  incidents  1o  which  her  delusion  gi^s  rise. 
She  is,  however,  brought  to  her  senses,  by  discovering  the  vari- 
ous tricks  which  are  played  upon  her ;  and,  through  the  care  and 
interference  of  a  friend,  she  escapes  ^he  snare  which  ia  laid  to  en*' 
trap  her  into  a  maniage  with  the  Lord  Altaniont,  alias  Onindj. 
She  descends  from  her  stilts,  and  recovers  her  sanity  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  volume.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  very 
much  entertained  with  this  ingenious  performance,  and  think  that 
Mr.  Barrett  deserves  well  of  the  public,  for  thus  endeavouring^ 
through  the  medium  of  good  humoured  ridicule,  to  expose  the 
bombastic  nonsense,  in  the  noxious  farrago  of  modem  novels,  by 
which  (he  judgment  of  our  young  women  is  perverted,  and  tlieir 
taste  for  solid  and  instructive  reading  is  depraved.  Many  jodH 
ciouB  remarks  are  dibpersed  through  these  volumes ;  and  the  stm* 
pie  story  of  William  and  Mary  is  moreover  very  creditable  to  Mr* 
Barrett's  talents  for  the  pathetic. 
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CAPTAIN  DAVID  PORTER. 


David  Porter,  the  eldest  sod  of  Captain  David  Porter^  was 
born  in  Boston  on  the  Ist  February,  IfSO.  His  father  was  an 
officer  in  our  navy  daring  the  revolutionary  war,  and  distinguished 
himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  activity,  enterprise,  and  daring 
spirit  Being  necessarily  absent  from  home  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  time,  the  charge  of  his  infant  family  devcdved  almost  en- 
tirely on  his  wife.  3he  was  a  pious  and  intelligent  woman ;  the 
friend  and  instructor  of  her  children,  teaching  them  not  merely 
by  her  precepts,  but  by  her  amiable  and  virtuous  example. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  Captain  Porter  removed 
with  his  household  to  Baltimore,  ii^here  he  took  command  of  the 
revenue  cutter  the  Active.     Here  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  he 
would  indulge  in  the  veteran's  foible  of  recounting  past  scenes  of 
peril  and  adventure,  and  talking  over  the  wonders  and  vicissitudes 
that  chequer  a  sea-faring  life.     Little  David  would  sit  for  hours 
and  listen  and  kindle  at  these  marvellous  tales,  while  his  father, 
perceiving  his  own  love  of  enterprise  springing  up  in  the  bosom 
of  the  lad,  toclk  every  means  to  cherish  it,  and  to  inspire  him  with 
a  passion  for  the  sea.     He  at  the  same  time  gave  him  all  the 
education  and  instruction  that  his  limited  means  afforded,  and 
being  afterwards  in  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  West-India  trade, 
proposed  to  take  him  a  voyage  by  way  of  initiating  him  into  the 
life  of  a  sailor.     The  constitution  of  the  latter   being   feeble 
and  delicate  excited  all  the  apprehensions  of  a  tender  mother,  who 
remonstrated  with  maternal  solicitude,  against  exposing  the  puny 
stripling  to  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  so  rude  a  life.     Her  ob- 
jections, however,  were  either  obviated  or  overruled,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  sailed  with  his  father  for  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
schooner  Eliza.     While  at  the  port  of  Jeremie,  in  the  island  of 
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St.  Domingo,  a  presagang  endeavoured  to  board  the  Teaaet  in* 
search  for  men:  they  were  bravely  repelled  with  the  loss  of 
several  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides;  one  man  was  shot  down 
close  by  the  side  of  young  Porter.  This  affair  excited  considera- 
ble attention  at  the  time.  A  narrative  of  it  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  and  much  praise  was  given  to  Captain  Porter  for  the 
gallant  vindication  of  his  flag. 

In  the  course  of  his  second  voyage,  which  he  performed  as  mate 
of  a  ship,  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Domingo,  young  Porter  had  a 
further  taste  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a  sailor's  life.  He  was  twice 
impressed  by  the  British,  and  each  time  effected  his  escape,  but 
was  so  redneed  in  purse  as  to  be  obliged  to  work  his  passage 
home  in  the  winter  season,  destitute  of  necessary  clothing.  In  thb 
forlorn  condition  he  had  to  perform  duty  on  a  cold  and  stormy 
coast,  where  every  spray  was  converted  instantaneously  into  a 
sheet  of  ice.  It  would  appear  almost  incredible  that  his  feeble 
frame,  little  inured  to  hardship,  could  have  sustained  so  much, 
were  it  not  known  how  greatly  the  exertions  of  the  body  are  aup^ 
ported  by  mental  exciteuient. 

Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from  his  late  fatigues  when  he  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  the  navy ;  and  on  receivii^  a  midship- 
man's warrant,  immediately  joined  the  frigate  Constellation,  Com- 
modore Truxton.  in  the  action  with  the  French  frigate  the  In- 
surgent, Porter  was  stationed  in  the  foretop,  and  distinguiihed 
himself  by  his  good  conduct.  Want  of  friends  alone  prevented 
his  promotion  at  the  time.  When  Commodore  Barron  was  a[>- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Constellation'^  Porter  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  solely  on  account  of  his  merit,  having  no 
friends  or  connexions  capable  of  urging  his  fortunes.  He  was 
ordered  to  join  the  United  States  schooner  Experiment  under 
Captain  Maley,  to  be  employed  on  the  West-India  station.  During 
the  cruise  they  had  a  loug  and  obstinate  engagement  witii  a  num- 
ber of  brigand  barges  in  the  Bite  of  Leogan,  which  afforded  falm 
another  opportunity  of  bringing  himself  into  notice.  He  was  also 
frequently  employed  in  boat  expeditions  to  cut  out  vessels,  in 
which  he  displayed  much  coolness  and  address.  Commodore 
Talbot,  who  commanded  on  that  station,  gave  him  charge  of  flie 
Amphitrite,  a  small  pilot  boat  prize  schooner  mounting  five  imaU 
swivels  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  Constellation,  and  manned  with 
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£fteen  hands*  Not  long  after  taking  this  command  he  fell  in  with 
a  French  privateer  mounting  a  long  twelve  pounder  and  several 
swivels,  having  a  crew  of  forty  meni  and  accompanied  by  a  prize 
ship  and  a  large  barge  with  thirty  men  armed  with  swivels.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  disparity  of  force,  Porter  ordered  his  vessel 
to  lie  laid  alongside  the  privateer.  The  contest  was  arduous, 
and  for  some  time  doubtful,  for  in  the  commencement  of  the  action 
he  lost  his  rudder,  which  rendered  the  schooner  unmanageable. 
The  event,  however,  excused  the  desperateness  of  the  attack,  for 
after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  resistance  the  privateer  surrendered 
with  the  loss  of  seven  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  Not  a  man  of 
Porter'*  crew  was  killed;  several,  however,  were  wounded,  and  his 
vessel  was  much  injured.  The  prize  was  also  taken,  but  the 
barge  escaped.  The  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Porter  in  this  gallant 
little  affair  was  highly  applauded  by  his  commander. 

Shortly  after  his  retarn  to  the  United  States  he  sailed,  as  first 
lieutenant,  in  the  Experiment,  commanded  by  Captain  Charles 
Stewart.  They  were  again  stationed  in  the  West  indies,  and  af- 
forded great  protection  to  the  American  commerce  in  that  quar- 
ter. They  had  several  engagements  with  French  privateers,  and 
were  always  successful,  insomuch  that  they  became  the  terror  of 
those  marauders  of  the  ocean,  and  effectually  controlled  their  ra- 
pacity and  kept  them  quiet  in  port.  The  gallant  and  lamented 
Trippe  was  second  lieutenant  of  the  Experiment  at  the  time. 

When  the  first  squadron  was  ordered  for  the  Mediterranean,  - 
Porter  sailed  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  schooner  Enterprise,  Captain 
Stewart.  In  this  cruise  they  encountered  a  Tripolitan  corsair  of 
very  superior  force ;  a  severe  battle  ensued  in  which  the  enemy 
suffered  great  slaughter,  and  was  compeiled  to  surrender,  while  our 
ship  received  but  little  injury.  In  this  brilliant  action  Porter  |ic- 
quired  much  reputation  from  the  conspicuous  part  he  acted.  He 
afterwards  served  on  board  of  different  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
station,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  and  zeal  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presented.  On  one  occasion  he  commanded 
an  expedition  of  boats  sent  to  destroy  some  vessels  laden  with 
wheat,  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  old  Tripoli ;  the  service  was 
promptly  and  effectually  performed ;  in  the  engagement  he  receiv- 
ed a  rnnsket  ball  through  bis  left  thigh. 
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ciently  ft  Roman  colony :  He  was  accompanied  in  tlua  expedK&m 
by  some  of  his  friends,  and  after  a  short  and  pleasant  passage,  aB> 
chored  near  the  latter  place.  They  passed  three  dajrs  in  wmder- 
ing  among  the  mouldering  remains  of  Roman  taste  and  grandeur; 
and  excavated  in  such  places  as  seemed  to  promise  a  reward  for 
their  researches.  A  number  of  ancient  coins  and  cameoa  were 
found,  and,  among  other  curiosities,  were  two  statues  in  tolerable 
preservation;  the  one  a  warrior,  the  other  a  female  figore,  of 
beautiful  white  marble  and  excellent  workmanship..  Verde  an- 
tique pillars,  of  large  size,  formed  of  a  single  piece,  and  nnbrokeo, 
were  scattered  along  the  shores.  Near  the  harbour  stood  a  lofty 
and  elegant  building,  of  which  Lieutenant  Porter  took  adramng: 
from  its  situation  and  form  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  Pharoa. 
The  awning  under  which  the  party  dined  was  spread  oo  the  site, 
and  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter^  and  a  leat 
was  given  to  the  repast,  by  the  classical  ideas  awakened  by  ain^' 
pounding  objects. 

While  in  command  of  the  Enterprise,  and  at  anchor  in  fbe  poiit 
of  Malta,  an  English  sailor  came  alongside  and  insulted  .the  oflt 
cers  and  crew  by  abusive  language.;  Captain  Porter  overhearing 
the  scurrilous  epithets  he  vociferated,  ordered  a  boatswain's  mate 
to  seize  him  and  give  him  a  flogging  at  the  gangway.  TUa  well 
merited  chastisement  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Gbvemor  of 
Malta,  who  considered  it  a  daring  outrage,  and  gave  ordera  that 
the  forts  should  not  permit  the  Enterprise  to  depart.  No  aooner 
was  Captain  Porter  informed  of  it,  than  he  got  his  vesaei  ready  £ir 
action,  weighed  anchor,  and  with  lighted  matches  and  every  mas 
at  his  station,  with  the  avowed  determination  of  firing  npon  Ae 
town  if  attacked,  sailed  between  the  batteries  and  departed  onnio- 
lested. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  in  passing  through  the  Straita  of 
Gibraltar,  he  was  attacked  by  twelve  Spanish  gun  boats!,  who 
cither  mistook,  or  pretended  to  mistake,  his  vessel  for  a  Britiah 
brig.  The  calmness  of  the  weather,  the  weight  of  their  metai» 
and  the  acknowledged  accuracy  of  their  aim,  made  the  oddi 
greatly  against  him.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  was  able  to  mar 
them,  they  were  assailed  with  such  rapid  and  well  directed  vol- 
leys as  quickly  compelled  them  to  shear  off.    This  alUr  took 
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place  in  sight  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  presence  of  several  ships  df 
the  British  navy ;  it  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  applause. 

After  an  absence  of  five  years,  passed  in  nnremitted  and 
arduous  service,  Captain  Porter  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
shortly  after  was  married  to  Miss  Anderson,  daughter  of  the  mem- 
ber of  congress  of  that  name,  from  Pennsylvania.  Being  ap* 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  flotilla,  on  the  New  Orleans  star^B 
tion,  he  discharged,  with  faithfulness  and  activity,  the  irksome 
duty  of  enforcing  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  laws.  He 
likewise  performed  an  important  service  to  his  country,  by  ferret- 
ting  out  and  capturing  a  pirate,  a  native  of  France,  who,  in  a  small 
well-armed  schooner,  had  for  some  time  infested  the  Chesapeake ; 
and  who,  growing  bolder  by  impunity,  had  committed  many  acts 
of  depredation,  until  his  maraudings  became  so  serious  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  government* 

While  commanding  on  the  Orleans  station,  the  father  of  Cap- 
tain Porter  died,  an  officer  under  his  command.  He  had  lived  to 
see  the  wish  of  his  heart  fulfilled,  in  beholding  his  son  a  skilful 
and  enterprising  sailor,  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  his  country. 

The  climate  of  New  Orleans  disagreeing  with  the  health  of 
Captain  Porter  and  his  family,  he  solicited  to  be  ordered  to  some 
other  station,  and  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Essex  fr^te,  at  Norfolk. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  the 
Essex  was  undergoing  repairs  at  New-Tork,  and  the  celerity  with 
which  she  was  fitted  for  sea  reflected  great  credit  on  her  com- 
mander. On  the  3d  of  July,  1812,  he  sailed  from  Sandy  Hook 
on  a  cruise,  which  was  not  marked  by  any  incident  of  conse- 
quence, excepting  the  capture  of  the  British  sloop  of  war  Alert, 
Captain  Laugharne.  Either  undervaluing  the  untried  prowess  of 
our  tars,  or  mistaking  the  force  of  the  Essex,  she  ran  down  on  her 
weather  quarter,  gave  three  cheers  and  commenced  an  action. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  struck  her  colours,  being  cut  to  pieces,  with 
three  men  wounded,  and  seven  feet  water  in  her  hold.  To  re- 
lieve himself  from  the  great  number  of  prisoners,  taken  in  this 
and  former  prizes,  Captain  Porter  made  a  cartel  of  the  Alert,  with 
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orders  to  proceed  to  St  JohnB,  NewfiMmdbiid,  tnd  thence  to 
New- York.  She  arrived  safe,  being  the  first  ship  of  war  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  her  flag  the  first  Britudi  flag  sent  to  the  seat 
of  government  during  the  present  war. 

Havmg  returned  to  the  United  States  and  refitted,  he  again 
proceeded  to  sea>  from  the  Delaware,  on  the  27th  of  October, 

1812,  and  repaired,  agreeably  to  instructions  from  Goramodore 
Bainbridge,  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  different  places  of  ren- 
dezvous had  been  arranged  between  them.  In  the  course  of  his 
cruise  on  this  coast  he  captured  his  Britannic  majesty's  packet 
Nocton,  and  after  taking  out  of  her  about  11,000  pounds  steriing 
in  specie,  ordered  her  for  America*  Hearing  of  Commodore 
Bainbridge's  victorious  action  with  the  Java,  which  would  obl^e 
him  to  return  to  port,  and  of  the  capture  of  the  Hornet  by  the 
Montague,  and  learning  that  there  was  a  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  British  force  on  the  coast,  and  several  ships  in  pursuit  of 
him,  he  abandoned  his  hazardous  cruising  ground,  and  stretched 
away  to  the  southward,  scouring  the  coast  as  far  as  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  From  thence  he  shaped  his  course  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and,  after  suffering  greatly  from  want  of  provisions,  and  heavy 
gales  off  Cape  Horn,  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  on  the  14th  of  March, 

1813.  Having  victualled  his  ship,  he  ran  down  the  coast  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  and  fell  in  with  a  Peruvian  corsair,  havii^  on  board 
twenty-four  Americans,  as  prisoners,  the  crews  of  two*  whaling 
ships,  which  she  had  taken  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  The  Peruvian 
captain  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ptea  of  being  an  ally  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  expectation  likewise  of  a  speedy  war  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States.  Finding  him  resolved  to  persist  in 
similar  aggressions.  Captain  Porter  threw  all  his  guns  and  ammu- 
nition into  the  sea,  liberated  the  Americans,  and  wrote  a  respect- 
ful letter  to  the  viceroy  explaining  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  captain.  He  then  proceeded  to  Lima,  and 
luckily  recaptured  one  of  the  American  vessels  as  she  was  enter- 
ing the  port. 

After  this  he  cruised  for  several  months  in  the  Pacific,  inflict- 
ing immense  injury  on  the  British  commerce  in  those  waters.  He 
was  particularly  destructive  to  the  shipping  employed  in  the 
spermaceti  whale  fishery.    A  great  number  with  valuable  cargoes 
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were  captured ;  two  were  given  up  to  the  prisoners ;  three  sent 
to  Valparaiso  and  laid  up ;  three  sent  to  America ;  one  of  them  he 
retained  as  a  storeship,  and  another  he  equipped  with  twenty 
guns,  called  her  the  Essex  junior,  and  gave  the  command  of  her 
to  Lieutenant  Downes.  Most  of  these  ships  mounted  several  guns, 
and  had  numerous  crews;  and  as  several  of  them  were  captured 
by  boats  or  by  prizes,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Essex  had  fro* 
quent  opportunities  of  showing  their  skill  and  cournge,  and  of  ac^* 
quiring  experience  and  confidence  in  naval  conflict. 

Having  now  a  little  squadron  under  his  command,  Captain  Por- 
ter became  a  complete  terror  in  those  seas.  As  bis  numerous 
prizes  supplied  him  abundantly  with  provisions,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  naval  stores  of  every  description,  he  ;n'as  enabled  for  a 
long  time  to  keep  the  sea,  without  sickness  or  inconvenience  to 
his  crew;  living  entirely  on  the  enemy,  and  being  enabled  to 
make  considerable  advances  of  pay  to  his  officers  and  crew 
without  drawing  on  government.  The  unexampled  devastation 
achieved  by  his  daring  enterprises,  not  only  spread  alarm  through- 
out the  ports  of  the  Pacific,  but  even  occasioned  great  uneasiness 
in  Great  Britain.  The  merchants,  who  had  any  property  afloat 
in  this  quarter,  trembled  with  apprehension  for  its  fate ;  the  un- 
derwriters groaned  at  the  catalogue  of  captures  brought  by  every 
advice,  while  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  sorely  incensed  at 
beholding  a  single  frigate  lording  it  over  the  Pacific,  roving  about 
the  ocean  in  saucy  defiance  of  their  thousand  ships ;  revelling  in 
the  spoils  of  boundless  wealth,  and  almost  banishing  the  British 
flag  from  those  regions,  where  it  had  so  long  waved  proudly  pre- 
dominant. 

Numerous  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  Pacific  in  pursuit  of  him; 
others  were  ordered  to  cruise  in  the  China  seas,  ofT  New  Zealand, 
Timor  and  New  Holland,  and  a  frigate  sent  to  the  River  La  Plata. 
The  manner  in  which  Captain  Porter  cruised,  however,  completely 
baffled  pursuit.  Keeping  in  the  open  seas,  or  lurking  among  the 
numerous  barren  and  desolate  islands  that  form  the  Gallipagos 
groupe,  and  never  touching  on  the  American  coast,  he  left  no 
traces  by  which  he  could  be  followed ;  rumour,  while  it  ma^rnified 
his  exploits,  threw  his  pursuers  at  fault;  they  were  distracted  by 
vague  accounts  of  captures  made  at  different  places,  and  of  frit^ated 
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supposed  1o  be  the  Essex  hovering  at  the  same  time  off  different 
coasts  and  haunting  different  islands. 

In  the  mean  while  Porter,  though  wrapped  in  mysterj  and  uncer- 
tainty himself,  yet  received  frequent  and  accurate  accounts  of  his 
enemies,  from  the  various  prizes  which  he  had  taken.  Lieutenant 
Downes,  also,  who  had  convoyed  the  prizes  to  Valparaiso,  on  his 
return,  brought  advices  of  the  expected  arrival  of  Commodore  Hill* 
jar  in  the  Phcbbe  frigate  rating  thirty-six  guns  accompanied  by  two 
sloops  of  war.  Glutted  with  spoil  and  havoc,  and  sated  with  the 
easy  and  inglorious  captures  of  merchantmen,  Captain  Porter  now 
felt  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  enemy  on  equal  termsi 
and  to  signalize  his  cruise  by  some  brilliant  achievement. 
Having  been  nearly  a  year  at  sea,  he  found  that  his  ship  would 
require  some  repairs,  to  enable  her  to  face  the  foe ;  he  repsured, 
therefore,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  prizes,  to  the  Island  of 
Nooaheevafa,  one  of  the  Washington  groupe,  discovered  by  a 
Captain  Ingrahani  of  Boston.  Here  he  landed,  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Madison's  Island.  He  found  it 
large,  populous  and  fertile,  abounding  with  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
the  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  harbour  which  he  bad  chosen 
received  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  supplied  him  with 
abundance  of  provisions.  During  his  stay  at  this  place  he  bad 
several  encounters  with  some  hostile  tribes  on  the  island,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  to  subjection.  Having  calked  and  com- 
pletely overhaled  the  ship,  made  for  her  a  new  set  of  water  casks, 
and  taken  on  board  from  the  prizes  provisions  and  stores  for  up- 
wards of  four  months,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Chili  on  the  12th 
December,  1813.  Previous  to  sailing  he  secured  the  three  prizes 
which  had  accompanied  him,  under  the  guns  of  a  battery  erected 
for  their  protection,  and  left  them  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Gamble 
of  the  marines  and  twenty-one  men,  with  orders  to  proceed  to 
Valparaiso  after  a  certain  period. 

After  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Chili  without  success,  be  pro- 
ceeded to  Valparaiso,  in  hopes  of  falling  in  with  Commodore 
Hillyar,  or,  if  disappointed  in  this  wish,  of  capturing  some  mer- 
chant ships  said  to  be  expected  from  England.  While  at  anchor 
at  this  port  Commodore  Hillyar  arrived,  having  long  been  search- 
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ing  in  vain  for  the  Essex,  and  almost  despairing  of  ever  meeting 
with  her.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  Captain  Porter,  how- 
ever, Commodore  Hillyar,  beside  his  own  frigate,  superior  in 
itself  to  the  Essex,  was  accompanied  by  the  Cherub  sloop  of  war, 
strongly  armed  and  manned.  These  ships,  having  been  sent  out 
expressly  to  seek  for  the  Essex,  were  in  prime  order  and  equip- 
ment, with  picked  crews,  and  hoisted  flags  bearing  the  motto  '^  God 
and  country,  British  sailors'  best  rights :  traitors  offend  both.*^ 
This  was  in  opposition  to  Porter's  motto  of  "  Free  trade  and 
sailors'  rights,"  and  the  latter  part  of  it  suggested  doubtless,  by 
error  industriously  cherished,  that  our  crews  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  English  seamen.  In  reply  to  this  motto  Porter  hoisted 
at  his  mizen,  "  God,  our  country,  and  liberty :  tyrants  oSend 
them."  On  entering  the  harbour  the  Phoebe  fell  foul  of  the  Essex 
in  such  manner  as  to  lay  her  at  the  mercy  of  Captain  Porter ; 
out  of  respect,  however,  to  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  did  not 
take  advantage  of  her  exposed  situation.  This  forbearance  was 
afterwards  acknowledged  by  Commodore  Hillyar,  and  he  passed 
his  word  of  honour  to  observ'e  like  conduct  while  they  remained 
in  port.  They  continued  therefore,  while  in  harbour  and  on  shore, 
in  the  mutual  exchange  of  courtesies  and  kind  oflSces  that  should 
characterize  the  private  intercourse  between  civilized  and  generous 
enemies.  And  the  crews  of  the  respective  ships  often  mingled 
together  and  passed  nautical  jokes  and  pleasantries  from  one  to 
the  other. 

On  getting  their  provisions  on  board  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub 
went  off*  the  port,  where  they  cruised  for  six  weeks,  rigorously 
blockading  Captain  Porter.  Their  united  force  amounted  to  8 1 
guns  and  500  men,  in  addition  to  which  they  took  on  board  the 
crew  of  an  English  letter  of  marque  lying  in  port.  The  force 
of  the  Essex  consisted  of  but  46  guns,  all  of  which,  excepting  six 
long  twelves,  were  32  pound  carronades,  only  serviceable  in  close 
fighting.  Her  crew,  having  been  much  reduced  by  the  manning 
of  prizes,  amounted  to  but  255  men.  The  Essex  junior  being 
only  intended  as  a  storeship,  mounted  ten  18  pound  carronades 
and  ten  short  sues  with  a  complement  of  only  60  men. 

This  vast  sU^riority  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  pre- 
vented all  chance  of  encounter,  on  any  thing  like  equal  terms. 
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unless  by  express  covenant  between  the  commanden.  Captain 
Porter,  therefore,  endeavoured  repeatedly  to  provoke  a  challenge^ 
(the  inferiority  of  his  frigate  to  the  Phoebe  not  juatifyiDg  him  in 
making  the  challenge  himself,)  but  without  effect.  He  tried  &e- 
(|uently  also  to  bring  the  Phoebe  into  single  action ;  but  this  Com- 
modore Ilillyai-  warily  avoided,  and  always  Icept  his  flhips  80  cloae 
together  as  to  frustrate  Captain  Porter's  attempts.  This  conduct 
of  Commodore  Hillyar  has  been  sneered  at  by  many,  aa  mworthy 
a  brave  officer:  but  it  should  be  considered  that  be  bad  more  im- 
portant objects  to  effect  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  individual  or 
national  prowess.  His  instructions  were  to  crush  a  noxious  foe, 
ilcstriictivc  to  the  commerce  of  his  country;  he  was  furnished 
with  a  force  competent  to  this  dutj' ;  and  having  the  enemy  once 
within  liis  power,  he  had  no  right  to  waive  bis  superiority,  and, 
by  meeting  him  on  equal  footing,  give  Him  a  chance  to  conquer, 
and  cuntiniie  his  work  of  destruction. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  bring  the  enemy  to  equal  combat;  and 
fearing  the  arrival  of  additional  force,  which  he  understood  was  on 
the  way,  Captain  Porter  determined  to  put  to  sea  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  should  present.  A  rendezvous  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed  for  the  Essex  junior,  and  having  ascertained  by  repeated 
trials  that  the  Essex  was  a  superior  sailer  to  either  of  the  block* 
ading  ships,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  let  the  enemy  chaae 
her  off;  thereby  giving  the  Essex  junior  an  opportunity  of 
escaping. 

On  the  next  day,  the  28th  March,  the  wind  came  on  to  bloir 
fresh  from  the  southward,  and  the  Essex  parted  her  larboard 
cable  and  dragged  her  starboard  anchor  directly  out  to  aea«  Not 
a  moment  was  lost  in  getting  sail  on  the  ship;  but  perceiving  that 
the  enemy  was  close  in  with  the  point  forming  the  west  side  of  the 
ba}',  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  passing  to  windward,  and 
escaping  to  sea  by  superior  sailing,  Captain  Porter  resolved  to 
hazwird  the  attempt.  He  accordingly  took  in  his  top  gallant  aaila 
and  braced  up  for  the  purpose,  but  most  unfortunately  on  round- 
ing the  point  a  heavy  squall  struck  the  ship  and  carried  away  her 
main  top  mast,  precipitating  the  men  who  were  aloft  into  Hie  lea, 
who  were  drowned.  Both  ships  now  gave  chaae^nd  the  crippled 
state  of  his  ship  left  Porter  no  alternative  but  to  endearour  to 
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regain  the  port.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  back  to  the  common 
anchorage,  he  ran  close  into  a  small  bay  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the  battery,  on  the  east  of  the  harbour, 
and  let  go  his  anchor  within  pistol  shot  of  the  shore.  Supposing 
the  enemy,  would,  as  formerly,  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  place, 
he  considered  himself  secure,  and  thought  only  of  repairing  the 
damages  he  had  sustained.  The  wary  and  menacing  approach  of 
the  hostile  ships,  however,  displaying  their  motto  flags  and  having 
jacks  at  all  their  masts'  heads,  soon  showed  him  the  real  danger  of 
his  situation.  With  all  possible  despatch  he  got  his  ship  ready 
for  action,  and  endeavoured  to  get  a  spring  on  his  cable,  but  had 
not  succeeded,  when,  at  54  minutes  past  3  P.  M.  the  enemy  com- 
menced  an  attack. 

At  first  the  Phoebe  lay  herself  under  his  stem  and  the  Cherub 
on  his  starboard  bow ;  but  the  latter  soon  finding  herself  exposed 
to  a  hot  fire,  bore  up  and  ran  under  his  stern  also,  where  both 
ships  kept  up  a  severe  and  raking  fire.  Captain  Porter  succeeded 
three  different  times  in  getting  springs  on  his  cables,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  his  broadside  to  bear  on  the  enemy,  but  they 
were  as  often  shot  away  by  the  excessive  fire  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  He  was  obliged,  t&erefore,  to  rely  for  defence  against 
this  tremendous  attack  merely  on  three  long  twelve  pounders, 
which  he  had  run  out  of  the  stern  ports ;  and  which  were  worked 
with  such  bravery  and  skill  as  in  half  an  hour  to  do  great  injury  to 
both  the  enemy's  ships  and  induce  them  to  hale  ofi*  and  repair 
damages.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Commodore  Hillyar 
to  risk  nothing  from  the  daring  courage  of  his  antagonist,  but  to 
take  the  Essex  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  All  his  manoeuvres 
were  deliberate  and  wary ;  he  saw  his  antagonist  completely  at  his 
mercy,  and  prepared  to  cut  him  up  in  the  safest  and  surest  man- 
ner. In  the  mean  time  the  situation  of  the  Essex  was  galling  and 
provoking  in  the  extreme ;  crippled  and  shattered,  with  many 
killed  and  wounded,  she  lay  awaiting  the  convenience  of  the 
enemy,  to  renew  the  scene  of  slaughter,  with  scarce  a  hope  of 
escape  or  revenge.  Her  brave  crew,  however,  in  place  of  being 
disheartened,  were  aroused  to  desperation,  and  by  hoisting  ensignft 
in  their  rigging  and  jacks  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  evinced 
their  defiance  and  determination  to  hold  out  to  the  last. 
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The  enemj  having  repaired  his  damages,  now  placet)  himself 
H  ith  both  his  ships,  on  the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Essex,  out  of 
reach  of  her  carronades,  and  where  her  stem  guns  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear.  Here  he  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire,  which 
it  was  not  in  Captain  Porter's  power  to  return ;  the  latter,  therefore, 
saw  no  hope  of  injuring  him  without  getting  under  way  and 
becoming  the  assailant.  From  the  mangled  state  of  bis  ri^ng  he 
could  set  no  other  sail  than  the  flying  jib ;  this  he  caused  to  be 
hoisted,  cut  his  cable,  and  ran  down  on  both  ships,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  laying  the  Phoebe  on  board. 

For  a  short  time  he  was  enabled  to  close  with  the  enemj,  and 
the  firing  on  both  sides  was  tremendous.  The  decks  of  the  Essex 
were  strewed  with  dead,  and  her  cockpit  filled  with  wounded ;  she 
had  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  was  in  fact  a  perfect  wreck; 
still  a  feeble  hope  sprung  up  that  she  might  be  saved,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Cherub  being  compelled  to  hale  oflTbj  her  crippled 
state ;  she  did  not  return  to  close  action  again,  but  kept  up  a  dis- 
tant firing  with  her  long  guns.  The  disabled  state  of  the  Essex, 
however,  did  not  permit  her  to  take  advantage  of  this  circuoi- 
stance ;  for  want  of  sail  she  was  unable  to  keep  at  ck)se  quartcni 
with  the  Phcebe,  who,  edging  ofl*,  chose  the  distance  which  best 
suited  her  long  guns,  and  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire,  which  made 
dreadful  havoc  among  our  crew.  Many  of  the  guns  of  the  Essex 
were  rendered  useless,  and  many  had  their  whole  crews  destroyed : 
they  were  manned  from  those  that  were  disabled,  and  one  gun  in 
particular  was  three  times  manned ;  fifteen  men  were  slain  at  it 
in  the  course  of  the  action,  though  the  captain  of  it  escaped  with 
only  a  slight  wound.  Captain  Porter  now  gave  up  all  hope  of 
closing  with  the  enemy,  but  finding  the  wind  favourable,  deter- 
mined  to  run  his  ship  on  shore,  land  the  crew,  and  destroy  her. 
He  had  approached  within  musket  shot  of  the  shore,  and  had 
every  prospect  of  succeeding,  when  in  an  instant  the  wind 
shifted  from  the  land  and  drove  her  down  upon  the  Phoebe, 
exposing  her  again  to  a  dreadful  raking  fire.  The  ship  waa 
now  totally  unmanageable;  yet  as  her  head  was  toward  the 
enemy,  and  he  to  leeward.  Captain  Porter  again  perceived  a 
faint  hope  of  boarding.  At  this  moment  Lieutenant  Downes  of 
the  Essex  junior  came  on  board  to  receive  orders,  expecting  that 
Captain  Porter  would  soon  be  a  prisoner.    His  services  could  be 
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of  no  avail  in  tibe  deplorable  state  of  the  Essex,  and  finding  from 
the  enemy's  putting  his  helm  up,  that  the  last  attempt  at  boarding 
would  not  succeed,  Captain  Porter  directed  him,  after  he  had 
been  ten  minutes  on  board,  to  return  to  his  own  ship,  to  be  pre- 
pared for  defending  and  destroying  her  in  case  of  attack.  He  took 
with  him  several  of  the  wounded,  leaving  three  of  his  boat's  crew 
on  board  to  make  room  for  them.  The  Cherub  kept  up  a  hot 
fire  on  him  during  his  return.  The  slaughter  on  board  of  the 
Essex  now  became  horrible,  the  enemy  continued  to  rake  her, 
while  she  was  unable  to  bring  a  gun  to  bear  in  return.  Still  her  com- 
mander, with  an  obstinacy  that  bordered  on  desperation,  persisted 
in  the  unequal  and  almost  hopeless  conflict.  Every  expedient 
that  a  fertile  and  inventive  mind  could  suggest  was  resorted  to, 
in  the  forlorn  hope  that  they  might  yet  be  enabled  by  some 
lucky  chance  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe.  A  halser  was 
bent  to  the  sheet  anchor,  and  the  anchor  cut  from  the  bows,  to 
bring  the  ship's  head  round.  This  succeeded ;  the  broadside  of 
the  Essex  was  again  brought  to  bear;  and  as  the  enemy  was 
much  crippled  and  unable  to  hold  his  own,  Captain  Porter  thought 
she  might  drift  out  of  gunshot  before  she  discovered  that  he  had 
anchored.  The  halser,  however,  unfortunately  parted,  and  with 
it  failed  the  last  lingering  hope  of  the  Essex.  The  ship  had  taken 
fire  several  times  during  the  action,  but  at  this  moment  her  situa- 
tion was  awful.  She  was  on  fire  both  forward  and  aft;  the 
flames  were  bursting  up  each  hatchway ;  a  large  quantity  of  pow- 
der below  exploded,  and  word  was  given  that  the  fire  was  near 
the  magazine.  Thus  surrounded  by  horrors,  without  any  chance 
of  saving  the  ship,  Captain  Porter  turned  his  attention  to  rescuing 
as  many  of  his  brave  compdinions  as  possible.  Finding  his  dis- 
tance from  the  shore  did  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  he 
hoped  many  would  be  able  to  save  themselves  should  the  ship 
blow  up.  His  boats  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemies'  shot, 
but  he  advised  such  as  could  swim  to  jump  overboard  and  make 
for  shore.  Some  reached  it— some  were  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
some  perished  in  the  attempt ;  but  most  of  this  loyal  and  gallant 
crew  preferred  sharing  the  fate  of  their  ship  and  their  commander^ 
Those  who  remained  on  board  now  endeavoured  to  extinguish 
the  flames,  and  having  succeeded,  went  again  to  the  guns  and  kept 
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up  a  firing  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  crew  had  by  fliis  time  be- 
come so  weakened  that  all  further  resistance  was  in  Tain.  Captain 
Porter  summoned  a  consultation  of  the  officers  of  divbions,  bat 
was  surprised  to  find  only  acting  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur 
M*Knight  renisdning;  of  the  others  some  had  been  lulled,  othen 
knocked  overboard,  and  others  carried  below  disabled  by  severe 
wounds.  The  accounts  from  every  part  of  the  ship  were  depio* 
rable  in  the  extreme ;  representing  her  in  the  most  shattered  and 
crippled  condition,  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  and  so  crowded 
with  the  wounded  that  even  the  birth  deck  could  contain  no 
more,  and  many  were  killed  while  under  the  surgeon's  hands.  In 
the  mean  while  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  the  smoothness  of 
the  water  and  his  secure  distance,  was  enabled  to  keep  up  a  de- 
liberate and  constant  fire,  aiming  with  coolness  and  certainty  as  if 
firing  at  a  target,  and  hitting  the  hull  at  every  shot  At  length, 
utterly  despairing  of  saving  the  ship,  Captain  Porter  was  compelled, 
at  20  minutes  past  6  P.  M.  to  give  the  painful  order  to  strike  the 
colours.  It  is  probable  the  enemy  did  not  perceive  that  the  ship 
had  surrendered,  for  he  continued  firing ;  several  men  were  killed 
and  wounded  in  difierent  parts  of  the  ship,  and  Captain  Porter 
thinking  he  intended  to  show  no  quarter,  was  about  to  rehoist  his 
flag  and  to  fight  until  he  sunk,  when  the  enemy  desisted  his  attack 
ten  minutes  after  the  surrender. 

The  foregoing  account  of  this  battle  is  taken  almost  verbadm 
from  the  letter  of  Captain  Porter  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy* 
Making  every  allowance  for  its  being  a  partial  statement,  this  mart 
certainly  have  been  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  obstinately 
contested  actions  on  naval  record.  The  loss  of  the  Essex  ii  a 
sufficient  testimony  of  the  desperate  bravery  with  which  she  wai 
defended.  Out  of  255  men  which  comprised  her  crew,  fifly-ei^ 
were  killed;  thirty-nine  wounded  severely;  twenty-seven  slightly, 
and  thirty-one  missing,  making  in  all  154.  She  was  completely 
cut  to  pieces,  and  so  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying,  wifli  man- 
gled limbs,  with  brains  and  blood,  and  all  the  ghastly  images  of 
pain  and  death,  that  the  officer  who  came  on  board  to  take  pones- 
sion  of  her,  though  accustomed  to  scenes  of  slaughter,  was  atrock 
with  sickenmg  horror,  and  fainted  at  the  shockmg  spectade. 
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Thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso  were  spectators  of 
the  battle,  covering  the  neighliouring  heights :  for  it  was  fought  so 
near  the  shore  that  some  of  the  shot  even  struck  among  the  citi* 
zensy  who,  in  the  eagerness  of  their  curiosity,  had  ventured  down 
upon  the  beach.  Touched  by  the  forlorn  situation  of  the  Essex, 
and  filled  with  admiration  at  the  unflagging  spirit  and  persevering 
bravery  of  her  commander  and  crew,  a  generous  anxiety  ran 
throughout  the  multitude  for  their  fate :  bursts  of  delight  arose 
when,  by  any  vicissitude  of  battle,  or  prompt  expedient,  a  chance 
seemed  to  turn  up  in  their  favour;  and  the  eager  spectators  were 
seen  to  wring  their  hands,  and  uttered  groans  of  sympathy,  when 
the  transient  hope  was  defeated,  and  the  gallant  little  frigate  once 
more  became  an  unresisting  object  of  deliberate  slaughter* 

It  is  needless  to  mention  particularly  the  many  instances  of  in- 
dividual valour  and  magnanimity  among  both  the  officers  and  com- 
mon sailors  of  the  Essex :  their  general  conduct  bears  ample  testi* 
mony  to  their  heroism ;  and  it  will  hereafter  be  a  sufficient  distinc- 
tion for  any  man  to  prove  that  he  was  present  in  that  battle. 
Every  action  that  we  have  fought  at  sea  has  gone  to  destroy 
some  envious  shade  which  the  enemy  has  attempted  to  cast  on 
our  rising  reputation.  After  the  affair  of  the  Argus  and  the 
Pelican,  it  was  asserted  that  our  sailors  were  brave  only  while 
successful  and  unhurt,  but  that  the  sight  of  slaughter  filled  them 
with  dismay.  In  this  battle  it  has  been  proved  that  they  are 
capable  of  the  highest  exercise  of  courage — that  of  standing 
unmoved  among  incessant  carnage,  without  being  able  to  return  a 
shot,  and  destitute  of  a  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

Though,  from  the  distance  and  positions  which  the  enemy 
chose,  this  battle  was  chiefly  fought  on  our  part  by  six  twelve 
pounders  only,  yet  great  damage  was  done  to  the  assailing  ships. 
Their  masts  and  yards  were  badly  crippled,  their  hulls  much 
cut  up;  the  Phoebe,  especially,  received  18  twelve  pound  shot 
below  her  water  line,  some  three  feet  under  water.  Their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  not  ascertained,  but  must  have  been 
severe ;  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Phoebe  was  killed,  and  Captain 
Tucker,  of  the  Cherub,  was  severely  wounded.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  Phcebe  and  the  Essex  could  be  kept  afloat 
until  they  anchored  the  next  morning  in  tfaij^rt  of  Valparaiso. 
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Much  indignation  has  been  expressed   agaiimt  CoDUOodorer 
Ililljar  for  his  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  of  his  private 
agreement  with  Captain  Porter,  by  attacking  him  in  the  neutral 
waters  of  Valparaiso ;  waiving  all  discussion  of  these  points,  it 
may  barely  be  observed,  that  his  cautious  attack  with  a  vastly 
superior  force,  on  a  crippled  ship^  which,  relyuig  on  his  forbear- 
ance, had  placed  herself  in  a  iliost  .defenceless  situatioa,  and 
which  for  six  weeks  previous  had  offered  him  fair  fight,  on  advaa^ 
tageous  terms,  though  it  may  reflect  great  credit  on  his  prudencei 
yet  certainly  furnbhes  no  triumph  to  a  brave  and  generom  mind* 
Aware,  however,  of  that  delicacy  which  ought  to  be  observed 
towards  the  character  even  of  an  enemy,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  writer  to  assail  that  of  Commodore  Hillyar.     Indeed,  his  con- 
duct after  the  battle  entitles  him  to  high  encomium;  he  showed 
the  greatest  humanity  to  the  wounded,  and,  as  Captun  Porter 
acknowledges,  endeavoured  as  much  as  lay  in  hb  power  to  all^ 
viate  the  distresses  of  war  by  the  most  generous  and  delicate  de- 
portment towards  both  the  officers  and  crew,  commanding  that  the 
property  of  every  person  should  be  respected.     Captain  Porter 
and  his  crew  were  paroled,  and  permitted  to  return  to  the  Umted 
States  in  the  Essex  junior,  her  armament  being  previously  taken 
out.     On  arriving  off  the  port  of  New- York,  they  were  overhaled 
by  the  Saturn  razee,  the  authority  of  Commodore  HUIyar  to 
grant  a  passport  was  questioned,  and  the  Essex  junior  detained. 
Captain  Porter  then  told  the  boarding  officer  that  he  gave  up  his 
parole,  and  considered  himself  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  as  such 
should  use  all  means  of  escape.     In  consequence  of  this  threat 
the  Essex  junior  was  ordered  to  remain  all  night  under  the  lee 
of  the  Saturn,  but  the  next  morning  Captain  Porter  put  off  in  Ub 
boat,  though  thirty  miles  from  shore ;  and,  notwithstanding  he.waa 
pursued  by  the  Saturn,  effected  his  escape,  and  landed  safely  on 
Long  Island.     His  reception  in  the  United  States  has  been  such 
as  his  great  services  and  distinguished  valour  deserved.     The 
various  interesting  and  romantic  rumours  that  had  reached  this 
country  concerning  him,  during  his  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  had  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  this  modem  Sinbad ;  on 
arriving  in  New-York  his  carriage  was  surrounded  by  the  popiH 
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iacej  who  took  out  the  horses,  and  dragged  him,  with  shouts  and 
acclamations,  to  bis  lodgings. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended^ 
notwithstanding  the  brevity  with  which  many  interesting  circum* 
stances  have  been  treated,  forbids  any  further  remarks  on  the 
character  and  services  of  Captain  Porter*  They  are  sufficiently 
illustrated  in  the  foregoing  summary  of  his  eventful  life,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  history  of  hw  last  cruise,  which  was  conducted  with 
wonderful  enterprise,  fertility  of  expedient,  consummate  seaman- 
ship, and  daring  courage.  In  his  single  ship  he  has  inflicted  more 
injury  on  the  ccmimerce  of  the  enemy  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
navy  put  together;  not  merely  by  actual  devastation,  but  by  the 
general  insecurity  and  complete  interruption  which  he  occasioned 
to  an  extensive  and  invaluable  branch  of  British  trade.  His  last 
action,  also,  though  it  terminated  in  the  loss  of  his  frigate,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  has  given  a 
brilliancy  to  his  own  reputation,  and  wreathed  fresh  honours 
around  the  name  of  the  American  8aik>r. 


The  Feast  of  the  PoetSy  tvUh  NoteSf  and  other  pieces  in  verse* 
By  Leigh  Hunt.  1  Smo.  Rq^ublished  by  Van  fVi$Ucle  and 
Wiley f  NenhYork. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  yolume  which  comprises,  in  so  small 
a  compass,  such  a  copious  fund  of  literary  entertainment.  The 
Feast  of  the  Poets  is  a  poem  in  familiar  verse,  founded  on  the  old 
idea  of  a  visit  of  the  god  of  poetry  to  his  liege  subjects  upon 
earth,  in  which  he  receives  the  homage  of  all  the  living  bards  and 
bardiings  of  every  degree;  and  after  dismissing  the  herd  of  minor 
poets,  whom  he  treats  with  various  degrees  of  respect,  he  finally 
selects  those  who  partake  most  largely  of  his  inspiration,  crowns 
them  with  the  appropriate  emblems  of  their  genius,  and  feasts 
them  with  a  most  poetically  brilliant  repast.  The  groundwork 
of  the  poem  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  has  been  used  in  England  as  a 
vehicle  for  cotemporary  satire  by.  Suckling,  Rochester,  and 
Buckingham,  three  of  the  wits  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  whose 
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fashion  has  long  ago  gone  by,  and  whose  wit  (for  wit  most  be 
allowed  them)  was  happilj  not  sufficient  to  preserve  their  gross- 
ness  from  merited  oblivion.  This  poem  is  followed,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  our  times,  by  a  large  number  of  notes  of  about  ten 
times  the  size  of  the  poem ;  in  which  the  poet  throws  aside  his 
lyre  to  seize  the  critical  rod,  brandishes  it  without  ceremony  over 
the  heads  of  all  his  brother  bards,  decides  very  dictatorially  upon 
their  relative  merits,  and  utters  the  boldest  literary  and  critic^ 
opinions  with  the  most  amusing  originality  and  self  confidence. 

The  poem  itself  is  a  sprightly  and  vigorous  frolick  of  the  imagi- 
nation, full  of  fancy  and  taste,  and  occasionally  enlivened  with  the 
happiest  humour. 

At  the  same  time,  the  grave  critic  who  reads  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  literary  pride,  and  displaying  his  acnteness  in 
mousing  after  faults,  will  not  be  disappointed  in  his  object— he 
may  here  find  plenty  of  this  small  game.  Mr.  Hunt,  both  in  his 
poetry  and  his  prose,  is  fond  of  certain  idiomatic  expressions^ 
and  simple  old  English  words,  which,  however  used,  almost 
always  have  a  very  pleasing  effect  from  the  habitual  associations 
which  they  have  power  to  call  up.  This  circumstance  seems  to 
have  concealed  from  the  author,  as  it  certainly  does  from  the  cur- 
sory reader,  the  want  of  precision  in  thought  and  perspicuity  of 
expression.  We  are  presented  with  some  vague  and  undefined 
image  or  sentiment,  conveyed  in  language  so  familiar  to  our  most 
pleasing  recollections,  that  we  can  seldom  pause  long  enougjh  to 
perceive  that  the  sense  is  of  that  jack-o-lantern  kind  which  plays 
lightly  and  brilliantly  before  the  mind,  but  never  suffers  itself  to 
^be  firmly  grasped.  We  do  not  know  whether  we  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  our  own  meaning  very  perfectly;  but  if  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  description  of  the  person  of  Apolk),  where  he  b 
described  as 

>^  BloomiDg,  and  oval  of  cheek, 


And  youth  down  his  shoulders  went  smootliiog  and  sleek, 

Tet  his  look  with  the  reach  of  past  ages  was  wise,' 

And  the  soul  of  eternity  thought  through  his  eyes,"  &c.  &t. 

or  to  the  very  magnificent  and  noble  description  of  his  transfigu- 
ration, where 
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-''  The  full  Ddty  put  on  his  rays, 


And  burst  oa  the  sight  ia  the  pomp  of  his  blaze  t" 

he  caDDot  fail  to  observe  several  lines,  or  at  least  several  expres- 
sioDSy  which  will  explain  the  intention  of  our  criticism  much  more 
clearly  than  we  can  do  by  any  general  remarks.  This  is,  in  shorty 
the  same  fault  which,  under  the  guidance  of  a  very  vitiated  taste, 
and  carried  to  a  far  greater  excess,  became  so  ridiculous  in  the  Delia 
Cruscan  poets.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  with  still  greater 
force  to  our  author's  prose  style. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  familiar  parts  of  his  poem,  is  often  coarse,  and 
his  colloquial  and  idiomatic  language  becomes  unnecessarily  sloven- 
ly. He  is,  besides,  much  too  careless  in  his  versification,  sometimes 
filling  up  his  lines  with  idle  expletives,  as 


-"  Yes,  it  is,  I  declare. 


As  long  ago  now  as  that  Buckingham  there  :^' 
sometimes  limping  along  with  hobbling  elisions,  as 


-<'  The  God  bade  his  hones  walk  for*arcl, 


And  leaving  them,  took  a  long  dive  to  the  nor*ard  ;** 

and  now  and  then  indulging  in  the  most  careless  and  faulty  rhymeii, 
if,  indeed,  straw  and /or,  or  recommendationa  and  patience,  can  be 
called  rhymes  at  all. 

*^  And  t'other  some  lines  he  had  made  on  a  straw, 
Showing  how  he  had  found  it,  and  what  it  was  for,"  &c. 

In  a  long  poem  these  faults  would  be  scarcely  remarked,  but  in 
such  an  exquisite  miniature  as  this,  every  line  should  be  highly 
finished. 

Still  such  is  the  charm  of  the  poet's  luxuriant  and  elegant  fancy, 
which  is  in  fact  the  predominant  quality  of  his  genius,  and  such, 
to  use  one  of  his  own  favourite  phrases,  the  original  freshness  with 
i^hich  he  exhibits  every  object,  that  a  reader  who  is  not  unfortu- 
nately visited  with  that  critical  fastidiousness  which  is  the  bane  of 
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all  the  enjo}'iu«ut8  oi  literature,  may  read  this  little  volanie  agBM 
and  again  without  noticing  any  of  these  minute  defects. 

The  notes  are  full  of  every  species  of  entertainment  We  are 
alike  amused,  whether  we  resolutely  rouse  ourselves  to  examine 
or  combat  Mr.  Hunt's  round  assertions  and  bold  decisions  on  the 
merits  of  the  popular  poets  of  the  day  ;  or  whether  we  more,  indo- 
lently give  ourselves  up  to  his  direction,  and  calmly  look  on  while  he 
marshals  and  arraQges  the  whole  army  of  modem  authors,  from  oar 
own  times  to  those  of  Fairfax  and  Spenser,  with  as  much  unflaggiiig 
vivacity  and  as  sprightly  an  air  of  self  importance  and  authority  aa 
ever  any  brisk  little  dancing  master  displayed  in  directing  the 
evolutions  of  a  cotillion.  Throughout  the  whole  he  discovers  a 
natural  sprightliness  of  mind,  a  native  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of 
poetry,  and  a  cultivated  elegance  «f  taste,  all  dashed  with  a  con- 
siderable love  of  paradox,  or  rather  with  a  strong  desire  of  pro- 
ducing effect  by  constant  boldness  and  originality  of  manner. 

His  general  opinions  on  the  peculiar  characters  and  compa- 
rative merits  of  his  cotemporaries  are  in  the  main  similar  to  those 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  expressed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  except  that  he  attributes  to  Wordsworth  the  highest  cie 
pabilities  of  poetic  excellence,  and  represents  him  as  being  mposatt 
as  the  schoolmen  would  say,  by  far  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age. 
This  is,  to  be  sur^,  a  most  startling  assertion.  Our  critic  poet  had^ 
it  seems,  formerly  treated  Wordsworth  with  unmixed  contempt;  he 
has  since  been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  this  musing  and 
melancholy  bard ;  and  to  make  amends,  be  now  with  his  usual  deci* 
aion  bids  him  goat  once  to  the  head  of  his  class,  and  promises  him 
that  if  he  will  be  a  good  lad  and  go  out  a  little  more  into  cotnpany, 
he  will  engage  to  keep  him  there.  There  is  much  ingenuity  ai 
well  as  some  sound  sense  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  is  a  vein  of  natural  sentiment  in 
the  wildest  mopings  of  Wordsworth,  which,  if  be  could  but  be' 
taught  to  substitute  the  simplicity  of  manly  taste  for  that  of  infancy 
and  dotage,  is  capable  of  being  matured  into  the  highest  exceUence. 
The  four  worthies  who  are  selected  for  the  special  favour  of 
tiie  God  of  Song  are  Scott,  Southey,  Moore,  and  Campbell ;  Imt 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  two  former  is  mixed  with  no  small 
alloy  of  censure.    We  have  at  present  no  inclination  to 
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the  soundness  of  these  critical  awards,  and  if  we  had,  it  would 
require  a  volume  as  large  as  the  one  we  review. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  extract  from  this  little  poem, 
which  could  give  anj  thing  like  a  just  idea  of  its  character ;  it 
must  be  read  as  a  whole.  But  the  stjle  of  the  prose  criticism  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  notes  on  Crabbe  and  on  Spencer,  Rogers 
and  Montgomery,  which  we  select,  not  as  the  ablest,  but  because 
they  afford,  in  a  short  compass,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's 
ordinary  manner,  and  of  his  peculiar  literary  opinions  and  taste  in 
versification. 

**  These  writers,  though  classed  together,  and  equally  denied  admit- 
tance to  Apollo's  dinner  table,  either  from  ineligibility  to  his  greater 
hoQours,  or  inability  to  sustain  the  strength  of  his  wine,  are,  it  must  be 
coofessed,  of  very  unequal  merits.  Mr.  Moatgomery  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  poetical  of  the  three,  Mr.  Rogers  tlie  best  informed,  and  Mr.  Spen* 
cer  the  soonest  pleased  with  himself.  The  first  seems  to  write  with 
his  feelings  about  him,  the  second  with  his  books,  the  third  with  his 
recollections  of  yesterday,  and  his  cards  of  invitation.  The  most  visi- 
ble defect  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  appears  to  be  an  amiable  man,  is 
a  sickliness  of  fancy,  which  throws  an  air  of  feebleness  and  lassitude 
on  all  that  he  says ;— the  fault  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  direct  imitation  of  not 
the  best  models,  written  in  a  style  at  once  vague  and  elaborate.  His 
Pleasures  of  Memory — a  poem,  at  best,  in  imitation  of  Goldsmith— is 
written  in  the  worst  and  most  monotonous  taste  of  modem  versifica- 
tion ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  never-failing  souls  and  controls^  thoughts  and 
fraughtSf  iabUtSj  tracings^  itnpartings,  and  all  the  endless  common- 
places of  magazine  rhyming.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  late  years^  seems  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  defects  of  his  versification,  and  attempted  the 
other  day  to  give  his  harp  a  higher  and  more  various  strain  in  the 
fragment  upon  Columbus;  but  the  strings  appear  to  have  been  in  danger 
of  snapping^  It  was  ludicrous  enough,  however,  and  affords  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  the  habitual  ignorance  of  versification  in  general,  to 
find  the  Quarteriy  Review  objecting  to  a  line  in  this  fragment,  for  run- 
ning a  syllable  out  of  its  measure,  and  attemptitig  to  snatch  one  of  the 
finest  graces  of  our  older  poetry. 

"  The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Rogers's  productions  appears  to  me  to  be 
his  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  describing  a  house  and  its  ornaments.  It  has 
a  good  deal  of  elegant  luxury  about  it,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  best 
written  because  the  most  felt.    Here  he  was  describing  from  his  own 
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taste  flod  experience,  and  not  afiectiog  a  something  which  he  had  fottod 
in  the  writers  before  him.'' 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  possessing  imagi- 
nation, observation,  originality :  be  has  even  powers  of  the  pathetic 
and  the  terrible,  but,  with  all  these  fine  elements  of  poetry,  is  singularly 
deficient  in  taste ;  his  familiarity  continually  bordering  on  the  vulgar, 
and  his  seriousness  on  the  morbid  and  the  shocking.  His  versificatioiv 
where  the  force  of  his  thoughts  does  not  compel  you  to  forget  it,  is  a 
strange  kind  of  bustle  between  the  lameness  of  Co¥rper  and  the  slip- 
shod vigour  of  Churchill,  though  I  am  afraid  it  has  more  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  When  he  would  strike  out  a  line  particularly  grand 
or  melodious,  he  has  evidently  no  other  notion  of  one  than  what  Pope 
or  Darwin  has  given  him.  Yet  even  in  his  versification,  be  has  con- 
trived, by  the  colloquial  turn  of  his  language,  and  his  primitive  men- 
tion of  persons  by  their  christian  as  well  as  surname,  to  have  an  air  of 
his  own;  and,  indeed,  there  is  not  a  greater  mannerist  in  the  whole 
circle  of  poetry,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  His  main  talent,  both 
in  character  and  description,  lies  in  strong  and  homely  pieces  of  detail, 
which  he  brings  before  you  as  clearly  and  to  the  life  as  in  a  camera 
obscura,  and  in  which  he  has  been  improperly  compared  to  the  Dutch 
painters;  for,  in  addition  to  their  finish  and  identification,  he  fills  the 
very  commonest  of  his  scenes  with  sentiment  and  an  interest** 

Several  smaller  poems  and  translations  are  added  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  Most  of  them  are  very  well,  but  of  no  peculiar 
excellence;  the  last,  however,  entitled  Politics  and  Poetics^ 
though  careless  and  unfinished,  is  a  fine  sport  of  fancy.  The  poet 
seems  to  have  filled  his  mind  with  the  fantastic  sprites  and  fairies 
of  the  Midsummer's  Night  Dream,  and  since  poetry  and  painting 
are  said  to  be  sister  arts,  this  may  be  properly  enough  con* 
sidered  as  a  fit  companion-piece  for  Fuseli's  wildly  beautiful  pic* 
ture  of  Titania  and  her  train  of  fairies,  goblins,  and  dapper  elves. 

In  short,  this  volume  must  not  be  taken  up  with  overstrained 
expectation,  or  read  with  the  microscopic  eye  of  fastidious  criti- 
cism. If  these  conditions  are  honestly  complied  with,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  promise  the  good-humoured  reader  that  he  will  find  tfao 
Feast  of  the  Poets  an  elegant  repast  of  literary  luxury. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  noticing  the  freedom  with 
which  the  author  wanders  firom  the  public  to  the  private  character 
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of  the  subjects  of  his  satire.  He  takes  the  same  liberties  \vi1h 
Mr.  CaDDing,  and  "  Old  Briosley,  too,  with  whiskey  dead  ariye>" 
that  he  does  with  that  *'  sour  little  gentleman,  Mr.  Gifford"  and 
^<  sweet  Billy  Diamond  a  patting  his  hair  up.^  In  truth,  the  taste 
of  the  British  public  has  become  exceedingly  depraved  in  this 
respect.  From  the  style  of  some  of  their  periodical  and  other 
publications,^  which  surpass  in  vulgar  abuse  the  worst  of  our 
political  papers,  it  would  seem,  that  what  with  the  -influence  of 
their  gross  and  licentious  caricatures  upon  the  mob,  and  that  of 
such  popular  writings  as  the  witty  and  classical  lampoons  of  the 
Anti- Jacobin,f  the  waspish  little  sarcasms  of  GiflTord,  and  the  droll 
scurrility  of  that  arch  old  profligate  Peter  Pindar,  upon  the  read- 
ing classes  of  society,  they  have  lost  the  due  sense  of  the  delicacy 
and  inviolability  of  private  character.  The  author  of  the  Feast  of 
the  Poets  is  seldom  grossly  personal  or  malignant ;  but  if  unluckily 
any  American  satirist  should  treat  the  great  men  of  Europe,  or  even 
some  of  our  own,  with  as  little  ceremony,  wo  betide  him ;  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewers  and  the  host  of  underling  scribblers  who  reecho 
their  cry,  would  visit  his  sins  with  tenfold  abuse,  not  only  upon  his 
own  head  but  upon  that  of  his  country. 

V. 

*  Cobbett's  Anti-Jacobin  Rcrieir,  Scourge,  Satirist,  Sec  kc. 

j*  The  weekly  paper,  not  tbe  Review  of  that  name,  whieh  has  now  nothing  witty 
or  datsieal  about  it 
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DR.  JOHNSOX. 

[The  subjoined  extract  from  an  original  preface  by  Dr.  JoIidiod,  uot  inserted  in  hii 
workK,  and  never  before  publislied  in  this  country,  will  be  doubtless  highly  interesting 
to  all  the  admirers  of  the  great  English  moralist] 

Thb  Rev.  Mr.  Maurice  has  appended  to  his  Westminster  Ab* 
beyy  with  other  Occasional  PoemSy  (just  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  large  octavo,  with  three  splendid  engravings,  of  which  one 
16  the  head  of  Sophocles,  for  1/.  bs.)  a  free  Translation  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  It  was  written  as  an  exercise, 
whilsi  the  author  was  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Parr,  at  Stanmore* 
Only  a  few  copies  of  it  were  printed  at  the  time.  It  had  the  good 
fortune  ''  to  pass  under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  con- 
descended to  write  the  preface,  which  bears  internal  evidence  of 
its  origin."  As  this  preface  contains  some  remarks  on  the  plao 
of  this  play,  we  doubt  not  that  our  readers  will  be  obliged  to  us 
for  piesenting  them  with  it  entire. 

"  The  tragedy  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  convey  the  beau* 
ties  into  the  English  language  in  a  free  translation,  stands  amidst 
the  foremost  of  the  classical  productions  of  antiquity.  Of  tragi- 
cal writing  it  has  ever  been  esteemed  the  model  and  the  master- 
piece. The  grandeur  of  the  subject  is  not  less  eminent  than  the 
dignity  of  the  personages  who  are  employed  in  it ;  and  the  design 
of  the  whole  can  only  be  rivalled  by  that  art  with  which  the  par- 
ticular parts  are  conducted.  The  subject  is  a  nation  labouring  under 
calamities  of  the  most  dreadful  and  portentous  kind ;  and  the  lead- 
ing character  is  a  wise  and  mighty  prince,  expiating  by  his  panish- 
ment  the  involuntary  crimes  of  which  those  calamities  were  the 
effect.  The  design  is  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  im^ 
ture ;  to  inculcate  a  due  moderation  in  our  passions,  and  an  impfi- 
cii  obedience  to  that  Providence  of  which  the  decrees  are  equally 
unknown  and  irresistible. 

'^  So  sublime  a  composition  could  not  fail  to  secure  the  apphose 
and  fix  the  admiration  of  ages.  The  philosopher  is  exercised  IB 
the  contemplation  of  its  deep  and  awful  morality ;  the  critic  is 
captivated  by  its  dramatic  beauties ;  and  the  man  of  feeline  it 
interested  by  those  strokes  of  genuine  passion  which  preyail  in 
almi»st  every  page — which  every  characjfc^cxciteSj  and  every 
new  event  tends  to  diversify  in  kind  or  in  iflHbe. 

"  The  three  grand  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  are  observed 
with  scrupulous  exactness.  However  complicate  its  various  parts 
may,  on  the  first  view,  appear,  on  a  nearer  and  more  accurate 
f  ^aminatioui  we  find  every  thing  useful,  every  thmg  necessary ; 
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some  secret  spring  of  action  laid  open,  some  momentous  truth  in- 
culcated, or  some  important  end  promoted :  not  one  scene  is  supei> 
fluous,  nor  is  there  one  episode  that  could  be  retrenched.     The 
successive  circumstances  of  the  play  arise  gradually  and  natu- 
rally one  out  of  the  other,  and  are  connected  with  such  inimitable 
judgment,  that  if  the  smallest  part  were  taken  away,  the  whole 
would  fall  to  the  ground.    The  pruicipal  objection  to  this  tragedy 
is,  that  the  punishment  of  Oedipus  is  much  more  than  adequate 
to  his  crimes :  that  his  crimes  are  odly  the  effect  of  his  ignorance, 
and  that,  consequently,  the  guilt  of  them  is  to  be  imputed,  not 
to  Oedipus,  but  Apollo,  who  ordained  and  predicted  them,  and 
that  he  is  only  phicbi  reuSy  as  Seneca  expresses  himself.     In 
vindication  of  Sophocles,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  conduct 
of  Oedipus  is  by  no  means  so  irreproachable  as  some  have  con^ 
tended ;  for,  though  his  public  character  is  delineated  as  that  of  a 
good  king,  anxious  for  the  welfisure  of  his  subjects,  and  ardent  in 
his  endeavours  to  appease  the  gods  by  incense  and  supplication^ 
yet  we  find  him  in  private  life  choleric,  haughty,  inquisitive ;  im- 
patient of  control,  and  impetuous  in  resentment.     His  character^ 
even  as  a  king,  is  not  free  from  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  and 
our  opinion  of  his  piety  is  greatly  invalidated  by  his  contemptuous 
treatment  of  the  wise,  the  benevolent,  the  sacred  Tiresias.     The 
rules  of  tragic  art  scarcely  permit  that  a  perfectly  virtuous  man 
should  be  loaded  with  misfortunes.     Had  Sophocles  presented  to 
our  view  a  character  less^  debased  by  vice,  or  more  exalted  by 
virtue,  the  end  of  his  performance  would  have  been  frustrated ; 
instead  of  agonizing  compassion,  he  would  have  raised  in  us  indig- 
nation unmixed,  and  horror  unabated.     The  intention  of  the  poet 
would  have  been  yet  more  frustrated  on  the  return  of  our  reason, 
and  our  indignation  would  have  been  transferred  from  Oedipus  to 
the  gods  themselves — from  Oedipus  who  committed  parricide,  to 
the  gods  who  first  ordained,  and  then  punished  it.     By  making 
him  criminal  in  a  small  degree,  and  miserable  in  a  very  gieat  one, 
by  investing  him  with  some  excellent  qualities,  and  some  imper* 
fections,  he  at  once  inclines  us  to  pity  and  to  condemn.     His  ol>- 
stinacy  darkens  the  lustre  of  his  other  virtues ;  it  aggravates  his 
impiety,  and  almost  justifies  his  sufierings.     This  is  the  doctrine 
of  Aristotle  and  of  nature,  and  shows  Sophocles  to  have  had  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  springs  by  which 
it  is  actuated.     That  his  crimes  and  punishment  still  seem  dispro- 
portionate, is  not  to  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Sophocles,  who  pro- 
ceeded only  on  the  ancient  and  popular  notion  of  destiny ;  which 
we  know  to  have  been  the  basis  of  pagan  theology. 

^^  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  translator  to  proceed  farther  in  a 
critical  discussion  of  the  beauties  aqd  defects  of  a  tragedy  which 
Lath  ah'eady  employed  the  pens  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
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luentalors ;  which  hath  wearied  conjecture,  and  eiLhausted  all  the 
aria  of  unneceaaary  and  unprofitable  defence.  This  work  will  be 
found  by  the  reader,  what  it  is  called  by  the  writer,  a/rec  transia* 
tion.  The  author  was  not  fettered  by  his  text,  but  guided  by  it ; 
he  has,  liowever,  not  forgotten  the  boundaries  by  which  liberal 
translation  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is  wild  and  licentioua. 
He  has  always  endeavoured  to  represent  the  sense  of  his  ori^nal, 
he  hopes  sometimes  to  have  caught  its  spirit,  and  he  throws  himr 
self  without  reluctance,  but  not  without  diffidence,  on  the  candour 
of  those  readers  who  understand  and  feel  the  difference  that  aub- 
sists  between  the  Greek  and  English  languages,  between  ancient 
and  modern  manners,  between  nature  and  refinement,  between  a 
Sophocles  who  appeals  to  posterity,  and  a  writer  who  catches  at 
the  capricious  taste  of  the  day." 


For  the  AnaUctic  Magazvu. 

MAYDAY. 

There  is  something  ineipressibly  pleasing  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  imatimtkiii,  in  the 
niral  sports  and  country  festivals  of  our  ancestors  of  the  old  world,  wbethcr  it  be 
that  they  are  naturally  congeni-il  to  our  tastes,  or  from  being  associated  with  the  re- 
collection of  our  earliest  youth,  or  because  they  are  generally  crainected  with  vne  ro- 
mantic superstition  of  fairy  land— from  the  remoteness  of  their  origin,  or  thtjpatriarcbBl 
einiplicity  of  their  rites,  there  is  a  charm  ibout  them  that  is  almost  IrreBistiDle.  Moet 
of  them  were  of  pagan  origin;  Ixit  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  tbev  becmoMcooncei- 
ed  with  tlic  rites  of  the  church.  This  was  the  case  with  the  festival  of  the  New  Yeer 
which  wa!>  kept  among  the  northern  nations  long  before  tlie  Christian  era.  The  old  re- 
formers inveighed  most  bitterly  aeainst  these  holydays,  but  findiDgthein  too  deeply  root* 
ed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  be  eradicated,  contented  themsdves  at  last  whli  civiof 
them  the  air  of  religieus  festivals.  Most  of  these  rural  anniversaries  have  beoi  difcon- 
tinupd  in  this  country,  either  because  the  people  have  become  more  eoligbteoed,  ot  thet 
the  firft  emigrants,  being  mostly  rigid  Puritans  who  abhorred  every  thiof;  that  lowed  like 
itiDocent  recrea'.ion,  neglected  to  insUUataste  fortliese  sportsin  the  miodt  of  their  chil- 
dren. Whatever  may  he  the  cause,  there  is  certainly  less  of  that  romaotie  superstitfcm 
which  furnisheB  the  material?  for  popular  poetry,  and  tradition,  here,  than  in  any  other 
country  wiiatcver.  I  rather  incline,  however,  to  believe,  that  the  dearth  of  th«e  popQ* 
Iar:!:iI)ertitition3is  owint!  to  the  green  youth  of  our  nation.  Antiquity  aod  ofaecoritj  ere 
the  genuiuf  Fourccs  of  the  marvellous,  and  of  both  these  we  are  as  yet  altogether  deiti- 
tutr.  Our  history  is  but  or  j^esterday,  and  of  tradition  we  have  scaroe  a  vesttce.  There 
ib,  couftequcQtly,  hardly  a  finale  well-aathenticated  rase  of  tlie  influence  tA  fkiriei  oa 
record,  or  evim  traditioHary,  in  the  United  Statep.  Of  witches  we  have  some  few,  it  it 
believed,  still  reuuiiuin;;  in  New  England;  and  I  remember  one  solitary  instance  oTAe 


horfos ;  sonietiiucs  oi'  he;ddlcf»  men — and  sometimes  they  are  invisible,  announcinf  their 
(irrR'ncc  by  some  boding  and  ominous  noise,  such  a:*  the  hooting  of  the  Owl,  or  the 
whi<<tiing  of  thn  WItii>-poor-wilI.    They  never  change  tin :ir  fashions:  the  Iwedlea 

JSPcd  in  a  windinc 

round  their  eyes, 

.......  1  not  henien  tint 

^rttch•!^'.lft  wati  lufcrred  from  a  fondness  for  lapdogi  instead  of  cats.    I  Vnow  several 


dcficieot    TbeUttle 
,  -      abodes  of  the  Fawni 

\\v(\  i!»*' iVyavir.  unr  dance  on  the  margin  of  our  streams,  that  are  moredearind 
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beautiful  than  the  Thamei.  ihit  Dee,  or  the  Yarrow.  No  Hobia  CkyodTeUow  playi  hit 
pranks  with  our  milk  maios — and  the  only  trick  I  erer  heard  of.  in  which  he  was  m^ 
pected  of  having  a  hand,  was  once  tfing  the  graas  acroas  apatii  tJuroogh  which  a  nim* 
ber  of  schoolboys  were  returoinc  from  ereoing  school.  They  every  one  triptand  fell 
flat  on  their  noses,  except  one  who  happened  to  be  behind  tne  rest  This  adveatnre 
was  at  first  laid  to  the  account  of  fairy  influence.  *  But  the  unlucky  boy  in  the  rear  be- 
ing detected  in  laughing,  was  suspected  of  the  prank,  and  being  the  next  day  brought  to 
th<-  ordeal  of  birch,  confefoed  the  whole. 
One  of  the  rural  festivals  which  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  America  Is  that  of  May  Da^, 
still  kept  up  in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain,  though  it  has  lost  much  of  its  sptendaur 
and  dignity.  It  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  presiding  goddess  of 
nature  could  be  conciliated  by  offerings  of  her  most  beautiful  productions,  so  as  to  bless 
them  with  a  profusion  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  is  undoubtedly  of  Heathen  origin. 
The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  anciently  celebrated  is  ^1- 
lected  Irom  sources  which  are  probably  not  accessible  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  will, 
therefore,  we  believe,  be  both  novel  and  entertaining.  P. 

On  the  calmdSy  or  the  first  day  of  May,  commonlj  called 
May-Dai/y  the  juvenile  part  of  both  sexes  were  wont  to  rise  a 
little  after  mid-night,  and  walk  to  some  neighbouring  wood,  ac- 
company'd  with  musick  and  the  blowing  of  horns;  where  they 
break  down  branches  from  the  trees,  and  adorn  them  with  nose* 
gays  and  crowns  of  fljowers.  When  this  is  done,  they  return 
with  their  booty  homewards,  about  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  make 
their  doors  and  windows  to  triumph  in  the  flowery  spoil.  The 
after-part  of  the  day  is  chiefly  spent  in  dancing  round  a  tall  poll, 
which  is  called  a  May-Poll ;  which,  being  placed  in  a  convenient 
part  of  the  village,  stands  there,  as  h  were,  consecrated  to  the 
goddess  offiorversy  without  the  least  violation  offer'd  it,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  the  year.  And  this  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Brv- 
tish  common  people  only,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  generality  of 
other  nations ;  particularly  of  the  ItalianSy  where  Polydore  Vir* 
gil  tells  us  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  go  into 
the  fields,  on  the  calends  of  May^  and  bring  thence  the  branches  of 
trees,  singing  all  the  way  as  they  came,  and  so  place  them  on  the 
doors  of  their  houses. 

Stow  tells  us,  in  his  Survey  of  London,^  that  in  the  month  of 
May,  namely,  on  May-Day  in  the  morning,  every  man,  except  im- 
pediment, would  walk  into  the  sweet  meddowes  and  green  woodf, 
there  to  rejoice  their  spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet 
flowers,  and  with  the  harmony  of  birds  praising  God  in  their 
kijode. 

He  quotes  from  Hall  an  account  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  riding 
a  Maying  from  Greenwich  to  the  high  ground  of  Shooter's  HiU, 
with  Queen  Katherine  his  wife,  accompanied  with  many  lords 
and  ladies. 


*  The  Mayings^  says  Mr.  Strutt,  are  in  some  sort  yet  kept  up  by  the  milli-rilaids  at 
London,  who  tro  about  the  streets  with  their  earUmdi  and  music,  dancing:  but  this  tra- 
ciug  is  a  very  imperfect  shadow  of  thf-  original  sports;  for  May  Poles  were  set  up  in  the 
streets,  with  vanous  martial  shows,  u•orlicf^ dancing,  and  other  devicesi.  with  which,  and 
revelling  and  good  cheer,  the  day  was  passed  away.  A.t  night  they  rfjoiced  and  lighted 
up  their  bonfires.    Evgliih  i£ra,  vol.  II.  p.  99.. 
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He  Further  tells  us,  <'  I  find  also  that  in  the  month  of  Mat/f  the 
citizens  of  London  (of  all  estates)  lightly  in  every  parish,  or  some- 
times two  or  three  parishes  joining  together,  had  their  several 
MayingSy^  and  did  fetch  in  May-Poles  with  divers  warlike  showsi 
with  good  archers,  morrice-dancers,  and  other  devices  for  pastime 
all  the  day  long ;  and  towards  the  evening  they  had  stage-plaiet 
and  bone-fires  in  the  steets."  And  again  he  says,  ^*  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  aldermen  and  sheriffs  of  London,  being 
on  May-Day  at  the  Bishop  of  London's  wood,  and  having  there 
a  worshipful  dinner  for  themselves  and  other  commers,  Lydgatet 
the  Monk  of  Bury,  sent  Ihem,  by  a  pursuivant,  a  joyful  Gommendb* 
tion  of  that  season,  beginning  thus : 

**  Miehtv  Flora,  goddm  of  fresh  flo«*rs, 
Whicb  clothed  hath  the  soil  in  Itirty  j^reen, 
Made  buds  to  9\mDg  with  her  sweet  showVi, 
By  ioflueoce  of  the  suo  sheene, 
To  do  [ileasance  of  intent  full  cl^ane, 
^      Unto  the  states  which  now  sit  here 

Hath  Ker  sent  down  her  own  daughter  dear.** 

Mr.  Borlase,  in  his  curious  account  of  the  manners  of  Cornwall, 
fells  us  "  an  antient  custom,  still  retained  by  the  Cornish,  is  that 
of  decking  their  doors  and  porches  on  the  first  of  May  with  green 
sycamore  and  hawthorn  boughs,  and  of  planting  trees,  or  rather 
stumps  of  trees,  before  their  houses :  and  on  May  eve,  they  from 
towns  make  excursions  into  the  country,  and  having  cut  down  a 
tall  elm,  brought  it  into  town,  fitted  a  straight  and  taper  pole  to  the 
end  of  it,  and  painted  the  same,  erect  it  in  the  most  public  places, 
and  on  holydays  and  festivals  adorn  it  with  flower  garlands,  or  in- 
signs  and  streamers."  He  adds,  ^<  this  usage  is  nothini;  more 
than  a  gratulation  of  the  spring  season ;  and  every  house  exhibited 
a  proper  signal  of  its  approach,  to  testify  their  universal  joy  at  the 
revival  of  vegetation." 

The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  entitled  "  The  Way  to  Thinpby 
Words,  and  to  Words  by  Things,"  in  his  specimen  of  an  etimo- 
logical  vocabulary,  considers  the  May-Pole  in  a  new  and  curioua 

*  Mr.  Pennant  tells  119,  that  on  the  fir»t  of  May,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
kerdiimen  of  every  village  hold  their  hdteixi,  a  rural  nacriBce:  they  cut  a  square  trench 
in  the  croiind,  leaviog  Die  turf  in  the  middle}  on  that  tliey  make  a  fire  of  wood,  oa 
which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eggs,  butter,  oat  meal  and  milk,  and  brins  besidet  the 
inj^redieots  of  the  caudle,  plenty  of  heer  and  whiskey;  for  each  of  the  company  most 
•ontritMite  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some  of  the  caudle  on  the  groand 
hy  way  of  lib-uion  :  On  that  every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oat  meal,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  ^^quare  knobi,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular  beinf[,  the  supposed  pmerver  of 
their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some  particular.'animal,  the  re<tl  destroyer  of  them  :  each 
per-^n  thta  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and  flingiug  it  over  bis  sfaoulden, 
says,  tins  \  give  to  thee,  preserve  thou  my  horses;  this  to  thee,  pre^rvp  thou  my  pfacrp; 
and  so  on :  After  that  they  u«e  the  tame  ceremony  to  the  noxious  animals.  This  I  give 
ip  thee,  O,  fox!  spare  thou  my  lambs;  this  to  thee,  O  hooded  crow!  this  to  thf*e.  O 
eagle !  When  t'le  ceremony  is  over  th^y  dine  on  the  caudle,  and  after  the  feaatis  finished, 
what  is  left  is  hid  b^  two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  tlic  oait  ^mdmytbef 
:n  aisemh!r>,  and  finish  the  reliquei  of  Uie  flnt  cntertaioment  P.  91. 
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light :  we  gather  rrom  him  that  our  ancestors  held  fin  anniversary 
assembly  on  May  Day ;  the  column  of  the  Hay  (whence  our 
May-Pole)  was  the  great  standard  of  justice  in  the  Ey-Commontf 
or  Fields  of  May.  Here  it  was  that  the  people,  if  they  saw  cause, 
deposed  or  punished  their  governors,  their  foarons,  their  kings.— 
The  judge's  bough  or  wand^  (at  this  time  discontinued,  and  only 
faintly  represented  by  a  trifling  nos^ayy)  and  the  staff  or  rod  of 
authority  in  the  civil  and  in  the  military,  (for  it  was  the  mace  of 
civil  power,  and  the  truncheon  of  the  field  officers,)  are  both  derived 
from  hence.  A  mayor,  he  says,  received  his  name  from  this  May, 
]Q  the  sense  of  lawful  power.  The  cromii^  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
symbol  of  power,  like  the  mace  and  sceptre^  was  also  taken  from 
(he  Mayy  being  representative  of  the  garland  or  crown,  which, 
when  hung  on  the  top  of  the  May  or  Pole,  was  the  great  signal  for 
convening  the  people.  The  arches  of  it,  which  spring  from  the 
circlet  and  meet  together  at  the  mound  or  round  ball,  being  ne- 
cessarily so  formed  to  suspend  it  on  the  top.  of  the  pole. 

The  word  May-Pole,  he  observes,  is  a  pleonasm ;  in  French  it 
is  called  singly  the  mau 

This  is,  he  farther  tells  us,  one  of  the  antientest  customs,  which 
from  the  remotest  ages,  has  been  by  repetition  from  year  to  year,' 
perpetuated  down  to  our  days,  not  being  at  this  instant  totally 
exploded,  especially  in  the  lower  class  of  life.  It  was  considered 
as  the  boundary  day,  that  divided  the  confines  of  winter  and 
summer,  allusively  to  which,  there  was  instituted  a  sportful  .war 
between  two  parties ;  the  one  in  defence  of  the  continuance  of  Tvm- 
ter,  the  other  for  bringing  in  the  summer.  The  youth  were  divided 
into  troops,  the  one  in  winter  livery,  the  other  in  the  gay  habit  of 
the  spring.  The  mock  battle  was  always  fought  booty,  the 
spring  was  sure  to  obtain  the  victory,  wllich  they  celebrated  by 
carrying  triumphantly  green  brandies  with  May  flowers,  pro^ 
claiming  and  singing  the  song  of  joy,  of  which  the  burthen  was 
in  these,  or  equivalent  terms : 

"^  We  have  brought  the  summer  home.^^ 


POETRY. 

OriginaL    For  the  jinalecHc  Magazme. 

TELL-TALE  ETE8. 

THINK  not  thy  LoTcr  to  deeeWe, 

YeirdiD  that  close  diiguise, 
Do  what  thou  wilt,  he'll  still  belieT* 

Those  habbling  tell-tale  eyes. 

No  matter  what  thy  words  ooiieea1» 

Or  wliat  thy  Up  denies— 
Nor  wordsy  nor  rosy  lips  reveal. 

The  troth  like  tell-ttle  eyes. 

Go>  wooldst  thou  with  a  vestal  cure. 

The  dangerous  truth  disguise. 
Ope  not  thy  perjured  lips  to  swear. 

But  shut  thy  tell-tale  eyes. 

They  are  the  mirrors  of  thy  breast. 

In  which  the  gazer  spies 
Thy  thoughts  in  transit,  or  at  rest, 

Wit|un  those  tell-tale  eyes. 

Not  the  pure  bottom  of  a  well. 

Nor  the  yet  purer  skies. 
Does  vestal  truth  love  half  so  well. 

As  those  blue  tell-tale  eyes. 


LINES, 

UrilTTEN  IN   BEMIllBXANCE  OF  ▲  LADT,  TUB  AUTHOR  SAW  9VT  OICCB. 

SHE  glancM  before  my  gazing  eye. 

Like  shooting  star  one  summer  night. 
Leading  athwart  the  azure  sky, 

A  train  of  pure  and  living  light. 
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Then  fled  a»  qoicklj  from  my  Tieir^ 
And  left  no  beauteous  trace  behindi 

Of  the  bright  path  in  vhich  she  flew^ 
Save  odIj  in  my  musing  mind. 

1  here  memory  gamei*s  up  the  smile, 
So  faint — a  smile  it  hardly  seem'd, 

Thut  on  her  red  lip  staid  awhile. 
Then  in  her  blue  eye  mildly  beamed. 

And  there  the  voice  is  treasured  well, 
That  stole  like  music  to  my  ear, 

"When  the  far  sound  in  distant  dell 
We  hear,  yet  scarcely  seem  to  hear. 

And  there  the  look  that  last  she  gave. 
That  seemM  in  gentle  phrase  to  tell, 

If  never  more^  this  side  the  grave. 
We  met  again,  she  wkhM  me  welL 

And  there  false  Hope,  that  tells  such  lies  * 
Oft  whispers  in  my  partial  car» 

This  gentle  siar  again  will  rise, 
Again  my  pensive  heart  will  cheer. 

But  should  hard  chance  or  bitter  fate, 
That  o'er  our  pains  and  pleasures  reign, 

In  this  dark  sphere,  this  feverish  state, 
Onlain  we  ne'er  shalt  meet  again, 

Still  whisper  Hope,  when  time  is  o'cr^ 
When  stoppM  life's  ever  ebbing  tide, 

ITou'll  meet  that  gentle  star  once  more. 
In  Heav'n,  where  all  the  stars  abide. 


THE  ARABIAN  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

AN  KLEOV  BT  LSBIU  BEN  RABIAT  ALAMAAT. 

The  author  of  this  poem  was  a  native  of  Teman.  He  was  cote mporary  with  Mo' 
hammed,  and  already  celebrated  as  a  poet  when  the  prophet  began  to  promulgate 
his  doctrines.  Lebid  for  a  while  united  M-ith  the  other  Arabian  wits,  in  ridiculing 
the  new  faith ;  but  at  length,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  H^jra,  he  declared  him- 
self a  convert 

Vol..  IT.  Kew  Strifs.  ;33 
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The  oauae  of  his  eoiiTertion,  as  related  bj  seTeral  wtitei-s,  appeai-s  not  inconiiBtenci 
with  his  poetieal  character 

It  was  eustomary  at  that  time,  amongst  the  poets  in  Arabia,  to  affix  (o  the  portal  of 
the  temple  of  Mecca  any  composition  which  they  thought  possessed  saperior  ex- 
cellence, as  a  sort  of  challenge ;  and  whoever  accepted  the  ehallenge,  plaoed  his 
own  production  near  his  antagonist's,  by  which  means  the  public  were  enabled  to 
examine  and  decide  upon  the  merits  of  each < 

Lebid  having  written  a  moral  poem  which  was  greatly  admired,  affixed  it,  aeeording 
to  the  preTailing  custom,  to  the  gate  of  the  Caaba ;  for  some  time  no  person  at^ 
tempted  to  rival  a  composition  which  had  obtained  such  universal  approbatioDS 
but  at  length  Mohammed  produced  the  chapter  of  the  Koran  entitled  Beeret*  and 
exhibited  his  pretended  revelation. upon  the  gate  of  the  temple,  l^  the  side  of  Le* 
bid's  poem.  Lebid  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  read  his  opponent!s  works ;  he  had. 
not  however  perused  many  Tcrses  before  he  exclaimed,  **  No  one  eould  write 
these  words  without  the  inspiration  of  God,**  and  immediately  embraeed  Mdham* 
medanism. 

He  now  renounced  all  profane  poetry,  and»  resolving  to  consecrate  his  talents  to  tlie 
service  of  religion,  employed  his  pen,  from  this  time*  either  upon  subjects  of  piety^ 
or  in  answering  the  sarcastic  fHeces  which  \mriolkais  and  the  other  Arabian 
poets  were  continually  pouring,  forth.  By  this  means  he  rendered  himself  ex- 
tremely serficeable  to  Mohammed^  and  wasalWays treatedby  him  with  the  utmost. 
distinction. 

Lebid  fixed  his  aboile  in  the  city  of  Cufii,  where  he  died  at  a  very  adnmeed  age.    His  - 
last  words  are  still  preserved,  and  it  must  be  confessed  they  breathe  more  the 
spirit  of  a  wit  than  that  of  a  devotee;  they  were  as  follows : 

r<  I  am  going  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  death,  but  it  is  a  novelty  by  oo  means  agreea- 
ble." 

Tluy  elegy,  as  is  evident  from  its  nature,  must  have  been  vmtten  previoiis  to  Lebid* 
change  of  religion     Its  subject  is  one  that  must  be  ever  interesting  to  a  feeUng 
mind— the  return  of  a  person,  after  a  long  absence,  to  the  place  where  he  had' 
spent  his  early  years— it  is  in  fact  an  Arabian  Deserted  Village. 

THOSE  dear  abodes  which  once  oontain'd  the  fair. 

Amidst  mitata's  wilds  I  seek  in  vain. 
Nor  towers,  nor  tents,  nor  cottages  are  there* 

But  scatter'd  ruins  and  a  silent  plain. 

The  proud  canals  that  once  Ray  aka  grao*d. 

Their  course  neglected  and  their  waters  gone. 
Among  the  levclPd  sands  are  dimly  trac'd. 

Like  moss-grown  letters  on  ft  mouldering  stouc. 

Ra  YA  NA  say,  how  many  a  tedious  year 

Its  hallow'd  circle  o*er  our  heads  hath  roUM, 
Since  to  my  vows  tliy  tender  maids  gave  car. 

And  fondly  listen'd  to  the  tale  I  told  > 
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How  oft,  Binee  then,  the  star  of  ipTing^  tliat  foon 
A  never  failiog  stremm,  hath  drenehM  thy  head  ? 
How  oft  the  summer  ekrad  in  co]^oaB  ihowen 
Or  gentle  drops  its  genial  influence  shed  I 

How  oft,  sinee  then,  the  horering  mist  of  morn 
Hath  caas'd  thj  looks  with  glittering  gems  to  glow  I 

How  oft  hath  eve  her  dewy  treasures  borne 
To  fall rcsponsive-to thebreeze  below? 

The  matted  -thittles, 'bending  to  the  gale, 
Now  olothe  those  meadows  once  with  verdure  gay; 

Amidst  the  windings  of  that  lonely  vale 
The  teeming  Antelope  and  Ostrich  stray : 

The  large  ey'dmotherof  the  herd,  that  flies 

iMan's  noisy  haunts,  here  finds  a  sure  retreat. 
Here  tends  her  clustering  young,  till  age  supplies 

Strength  to  their  limbs  and  swiftness  to  their  feet. 

Save  where  the  swelling  stream  hath  swept  those  walls^ 

And  giv^n  their  deep  foundations  to  the  light, 
(As  the  retouching  pencil  that  recalls 

A  long-lost  picture  to  the  raptur'd  sight) 

^Tc  where  the  rains  have  wash'd  the  gather'd  saud^ 

And  bar'd  the  scanty  fragments  to  our  view. 
As  the  *dust  sprinkled  on  a  punctur'd  hand 
liids  the  faint  tints  resume  their  azure  hue.) 

No  mossy  record  of  those  once  4o?*d  seats 

Points  out  the  manaon  to  inquiring  ^yes  ; 
No  tottering  vail,  in  echoing  sounds, <repeits 

Our  mournful  questionaand  our  bursting  sighs. 

Yet  midst  those  ruin*d  heaps,  that  naked  plain, 

Can  faithful  memory  former  scenes  restore, 
llecall  the  busy  throngs  the  jocund  train. 

And  picture  all  that  charm'd  ui  there  before. 

Ne*er  shall  my  heart  the  fatal  mom  forget 
I'hat  bore  the  fair  ones  from  these  seats  so  dear— 

I  sec,  1  see  the  crowding  litters  yet. 
And  yet  the  tent  poles  rattle  in  my  tar. 

*  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Arabian  women,  in  order  togive4he  veins  of  their  hands 
And  Anns  a  more  brilliant  appearance,  to  make  slight  punctures  along  them,  and  to 
ub  into  the  incisions  a  blue  powder,  which  they  renew  oeeasionally  as  it  happens  to 
wear  out. 
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I  see  tiie  maids  with  timid  steps  ascend. 

The  streamers  wave  iu  all  their  painted  prid**. 
The  floating  curtains  every  fold  extend, 

And  vainly  strive  the  charms  within  to  hide. 

What  graoefal  forms  those  envious  folds  enclose ! 

What  melting  glances  tlirough  those  curtains  play ! 
3ure  \\'cira's  \  ntclopes,  or  Tudah's  Koes 

Through  }  ondor  veils  their  sportive  young  sunrcy- 

The  handmov'd  on — to  trace  their  steps  I  strove ; 

1  saw  them  urge  the  eameVs  hastening  fliglit| 
Till  the  white  •vapour,  like  a  risinj;  grove, 
3natchM  them  forevci*  from  my  achhig  »ght. 

Nor  since  that  morn  have  I  Xawara  seen. 

The  hauds  are  hurst  which  held  us  once  so  fast* 
Memory  hut  tells  me  tliat  such  things  have  heen. 

And  sud  Ueflection  adds  that  tliey  are  past. 

*  The  vapour  here  alluded  to,  called  hy  the  Arabians  Serab,  is  not  unUke  in  appear* 
«ii)cc  (^aud  prohablj  proceeding  from  a  similar  cause )  to  those  white  niiits  which  we 
often  see  hovering  over  the  surface  of  a  river  in  a  summer's  evening  after  a  hot  day. 
They  are  very  frequent  in  the  sultry  plains  of  Arabia,  and,  when  seen  at  a  <liihmo<^ 
resemble  an  expanded  lake  ;  but  upon  a  nearer  approach,  the  tliirsty  traveller  pcTr 
»:clvcs  his  deception. 


DOiMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Thomas  B.  Wait  and  Sons,  of  Boston,  propose  to  publish  a  collection  of 
ihit  btate  papers  and  public  documents  of  the  United  States,  relating  to 
their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  from  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
Mr.  JefFerson  to  the  presidency.  As  it  most  unfortunately  happens  that 
instead  of  a  regular  annual  register,  which,  for  the  credit  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  for  its  great  utility,  we  ought  certainly  to  have  had,  we  have  notning 
more  tiian  a  broken  series  of  abortive  attempts  at  such  a  publication,  we 
think  this  proposed  collection  of  state  papers  not  only  highly  useful,  but, 
in  fact,  almost  indispensable  to  our  public  men,  and,  indeed,  to  every  man 
of  education  who  takes  an  interest  m  the  history  and  politics  of  his  coun- 
try. The  publishers  promise  that  nothing  shall  be  omitted,  and  that  no 
political  remarks  shall  be  made.  It  is  intended  to  be  merely  a  book  of 
commodious  reference,  on  the  plan  of  Debrett*s  State  Papers.  This  is 
as  it  should  be ;  and  we  conGdently  trust  that  no  narrow,  party  feeling  will 
induce  them  to  swerve  from  this  laudable  impartiality.  It  is  to  be  printed 
with  a  copious  index,  in  three  or  four  octavo  volumes,  of  about  500  pages 
tach. 

The  same  booksellers  propose  to  publish,  by  subscription,  a  uniform  and 
elegant  edition  of  all  Cicero's  writings,  in  the  best  Lnglish  translations, 
together  with  his  life  by  Middleton,  and  some  valuable  tracts  connected 
with  it.  This  is  a  spirited  undertaking.  We  should  not  have  supposed 
tiiat  there  was  any  demand  which  could  warrant  such  a  publication  ;  but 
the  booksellers  are  the  best  judges  in  these  matters,  and  if,  in  the  present 
instance,  they  are  ri^ht  in  their  judgment,  it  will  only  afford  an  additional 
proof  to  those  which  are  every  day  afforded  of  the  increase  of  literary 
curiosity  and  good  taste  in  the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  instance,  as  in  several  others,  we  have  anticipated 
the  enterprise  of  the  British  booksellers.  There  is  no  uniform  English 
tidition  of  the  translations  of  Cicero*s  works.  A  friend  of  ours  some  time 
ago  sent  out  an  order  to  London  for  a  complete  set  of  these  translations. 
it  was  executed  with  some  difficulty ;  and  when  they  arrived  a  squeamish 
book  collector  would  not  have  been  a  little  shocked  by  the  motley  and 
irregular  appearance  of  the  set.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  re- 
commend this  undertaking  by  any  eulogy  of  Cicero,  a  writer  to  whom  the 
common  suffrage  of  the  learned  world  U)r  nearly  two  thousand  years  haa 
awarded  the  palm  of  every  species  of  eloquence.  No  translation  has  yet 
done  full  justice  to  the  elevation,  the  harmony,  and  the  grace  of  his  style ; 
t/ut,  though  these  flowers  of  language  may  fade  when  transplanted  to  ano- 
ther soil,  there  must  always  remam  a  solid  and  imperishable  trunk  of 
sound  learning  and  rich  sense. 

Tliis  edition  is  to  be  introduced  by  the  life  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Con- 
yers  Middleton,  a  writer  who,  in  spite  of  Pope's  sneer  at  his 


"  easy  Ciceronian  style 

So  fjatin,  and  yet  so  English  all  tl)e  while/* 

has  secured  to  himself  the  rank  of  a  second  rate  English  classic,  and  is 
one  of  those  authors  whom  we  always  expect  to  see  in  every  library  next 
after  the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  of  Addison  and  Johnson,  and 
the  other  IHi  majorum  gentium  of  British  literature.  Several  minor  criti- 
(;al  tract*)  are  to  be  addled  to  this  life.    We  kiH>w  little  of  the  principal 
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ones  which  are  mentioned,  but  we  doubt  not  tliat  they  arc  judiciously 
chosen.  These  are  to  be  followed  by  the  best  English  translations  oi 
Cicero,  including  those  of  Melmoth,  Guthrie,  Middieton,  Jones,  and 
McCartney.  Melmoth  is  an  excellent  translator,  and  his  notes  are  filled 
with  agreeable  scholarship.  We  have  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the 
other  translations,  except  that  of  Guthrie,  which  we  recollect  to  have 
looked  at  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  then  tliought  it  feeble  and  ioele- 
l^nt.  It  is,  however,  faithful  enough,  and  is,  probably,  the  best  English 
version  of  the  orations. 

The  publication  will  be  arranged  and  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Jaaepk 
^I'Kcan^  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  Har\'ara  University,  and 
will  be  comprised  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes  8vo.  averaging  from  400  to 
500  pages  each.  The  price  to  subscribers,  two  dollars  a$iajifhf  ctntt  a 
volume,  in  extra  boards. 

Boston  edition  of  Dr,  Reid's  fForkSj  with  notes  hy  American  tdUors. — ^Af- 
ter a  long  delay  the  second  volume  of  this  edition  has  at  length  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  made  known 
to  the  transatlantic  despiscrs  of  American  literature,  that  the  first  com- 
plete editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Reid,  Paley,  and  Beattie,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  the  United  States.  The  notes  of  the  American 
<'.ditor3  of  Reid  are  very  well,  but  we  confess  we  could  quite  as  weU  have 
spared  tliem,  and  we  can  see  no  particular  necessity  for  any  of  those  yet 
published.  Yet  we  must  not  pronounce  judgment  precipitately.  Tho 
editors  intimate  that  they  reserve  their  remarks  chiefly  for  Reid*s  ImC 
work  on  the  active  powers.  We  presume  that  they  intend  to  combat  hit 
o|)inions  on  liberty  and  necessity.  If  this  is  well  and  simply  done,  by 
giving  a  concise  stntement  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument,  it  win 
increase  tlie  value  of  the  edition.  But  we  earnestly  exhort  the  editors 
to  bi^ware  of  defacing  the  pages  of  this  profound  and  original  thinker  with 
empty  declamation  on  the  familiar,  commonplace  topics  of  metaphysical 
discussion. 

Strvions  by  the  late  Rev,  L  S.  Buckminster.  Svo,  Boston, — ^In  a  fiterarr 
voint  of  view,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  original  publications  whica 
liavi;  for  somi?  years  issued  from  the  American  press.  Mr.  Buckonnster's 
rolij^ious  (»piuions  were  of  the  same  class  with  those  which  are  now  veiT 
prevalent  in  many  parts  of  iMassachusetts,  and  are  denominated  by  their 
«mj>onents  Socinianj  and  termed  by  their  friends  Catholic  or  JjiberaL 
1  here  must,  of  course,  exist  a  very  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
theological  merit  of  this  publication.  But  as  the  opinions  of  the  author 
arc  ratlier  to  be  inferred  from  what  is  passed  over  m  silence,  than  from 
any  thin;:;  actually  expressed,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  compo- 
sitions us  sermons,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  recommend  them  in  the 
strongest  manner  as  moral  essays.  We  have  not  had  leisure  to  read  the 
voiunie  with  that  dt^liberation  and  critical  accuracy  which  we  deem  neces- 
-jLiry  to  enable  us  to  give  a  formal  criticism  on  the  character  and  style  of  such 
a  work.  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Buckminster*s  writings  are,  great  fertility  and  accuracy  of  thought,  deB- 
iracy  of  taste,  a  certain  calmness  of  manner,  a  little  resembling  that  of 
Pal<:y,  but  united  with  a  more  ft'miuine  elegance,  and  which,  while  it  but 
seldom  strongly  excites  the  feelinji^s,  has  an  inexpressible  power  of  engja- 
ging  the  attention — much  felicity  of  iUuslration,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  Oi'iKinicnt,  but  so  far  removed  from  every  thing  gaudy  and  florid  that 
the  first  ofl'ect  of  his  compositions  upon  a  hasty  reader  is  that  of  the  ut- 
most simplicity.  His  style  is  equable  and  flowing,  and  reminds  us  a  good 
deal  uf  Uiatof  Dugaid  Stewart,  though  it  wants -much  of  the  ischnMi  aba ' 
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magniAcence  of  his  smooth  and  full  stream  of  expanded  eloauence.  When- 
If  e  say  that  Ruckmmstcr  but  seldom  strongly  excites  the  fbeiinga,  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  observe,  that  he  has  a  remarkable  power  of  impressing 
the  mind  with  a  tender  solemnity,  which  has  sometimes  the  effect  of 
pathos,  and  now  and  then  ev6n  approaches  to  sublimity.  Some  of  the 
sermons  on  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity  display  much  ingenuity 
of  argument,  and  are  in  the  best  manner  of  Paley. 

To  the  sermons  is  prefixed  a  short  sketch  of  tne  life  of  their  author,  by 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  We  have  seldom  read  a  narrative  of 
greater  interest  The  vivid  picture  which  it  displays  of  the  life  and  study 
of  a  young  scholar,  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  most  indefa- 
tigable in  his  application,  struggling  with  infirm  health,  and  weighed  down 
by  the  dismal  apprehension  of  the  most  awful  of  human  calamities — the 
derangement  of  reason — is  singularly  interesting  and  pathetic.  Mr.  B. 
died  before  his  28th  year,  and  we  de  not  know  of  any  man  of  our  own  times 
who  had,  at  that  early  age,  acquired  a  greater  stock  of.  various  learning, 
or  produced  a  more  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind.  We 
cannot  close  this  brief  article  witnout  remarking  the  ^eat  accuracy  of 
style  which  is  discernible  in  this  volume.  This  quality  is  so  rare  in  post- 
humous publications,  and,  indeed,  in  all  publications  not  revised  in  the 
proof  by  the  author  himself,  or  else  carefully  corrected  by  him  after  some 
interval  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  composition,  that,  if  it  is  not  owing  in 
this  instance  (as  we  partly  suspect  it  is)  to  the  friendly  care  of  the  editor,  it 
might  to  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  literary  character  of 
Mr.  Buckminster. 

We  arc  happy  to  observe  that  amidst  the  din  of  arms  the  interests  of 
Teaming  have  not  been  forgotten.  The  munificence  of  the  great  states  of 
New- York  and  Massachusetts  to  their  several  collegiate  establishments 
are  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  This  has  lately  called  forth  two  splen- 
did instances  of  private  liberality.  The  Unirersity  of Canbridge, (Mass^jt 
has  received,  from  an  unknown  bcnenictor,  the  sura  of  20,000  dullurs  to- 
wards founding  a  Greek  professorship ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Benschou- 
ten,  of  Ulster  county,  (N.  I.,)  has  lately  presented  H^OOO  dollars  to  Queen'fi 
College,  (New  Jersey,)  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  the  theological 
taculCy  ID  that  institution. 

Life  of  Barlow. — We  hare  been  asked  how  we  defend  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  mcompatibU  with  an  trdighUntd  pkOosopher,  in  the  life  of  Barlow  in 
the  last  number  of  this  magazine.  We  do  not  defend  it  at  all.  It  arises 
from  a  slight  error  of  the  press.  The  phrase  intended  to  be  used  was, 
inoompoHbk  with  an  enlightened phUoaophy,  The  reader  may  also  correct, 
in  the  same  pace,  (144.,)  the  words  sat  off  by  substituting  setoff.  We 
are  not  very  studious  of  this  minute  accuracy,  and  should  not  have  noticed 
this  last  error  had  we  not  remarked  the  confusion  of  the  words  sit  and  sct^ 
as  well  as  of  lie  and  lay,  to  he  of  frequent  occurrence  among  our  writers 
or  printers.  Having  corrected  these  verbal  mistakes,  it  may  be  as  welt 
for  the  author  to  correct  some  others  in  facts. 

Barlow's  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  1787,  upon  a  second  perusal,  appears 
entitled  to  higher  praise  than  was  bestowed  upon  it.  Another  oration 
delivered  by  him  at  Washington,  July  4, 18§9,  nas  been  omitted  in  the 
list  of  his  writings,  a  neglect  which  it  by  no  means  deserved,  for  it  pos- 
sesses a  vein  of  original  thinking  very  uncommon  in  productions  of  this 
class.  Mr.  Barlow  did  not  build,  but  purchased  the  house  at  Washington, 
where  he  resided ; — and  in  saying  that  **  Barlow  was  the  first  |H>etical  am- 
bassador since  the  daj-s  of  Prior,'*  the  author  did  not  recollect  the  Duke 
4e  Niremois,  Ltrd  Strangfurd,  and  o\v  own  countryman^  CqVvmX  l^^xtv 
pfareys. 
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Preparation  of  the  lately  diacovered  new  onbtiance  called  lonr.,  vkieh 
poaeeetee  the  tingular  property  of  becoming  converted  into  a  beautiful  violet* 
coloured  goo  by  the  mere  application  of  heat*    By  Mr.  Frsdbricic  Acgum. 

As  this  tobsUnce,  to  whieh  the  name  of  iode  has  been  given«  has  within  these 
few  weeks  arrested  the  attention  of  ehjniists,  and  as  tlie  mode  of  obtaining  it  hm 
not  vet  been  poblished  in  this  country,  I  take  this  opt>ortnnity  of  stating^  that  it  may 
be  procured  by  distilling,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  unoiystaliizalHe  saline  mass 
which  is  obtained,  or  left  behind,  after  separating  all  the  erystalUzable  salts  from  a 
Kuviura  or  solution  of  kelp,  or  Spanish  banlU  of  commerce. 

For  the  purpose  of  experiment  or  eJthibition  in  a  lecture  room,  the  following 
easy  process  answers  exceedingly  well: 

Take  a  thin  glass  tube  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and  three  eightlis  of  an 
inch  in  the  bore  t  put  into  it  about  one  dram  of  the  uncrjrstallizable  residue  before 
mentioned,  preTiously  fused  for  a  few  minutes,  to  free  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
water,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  ndd  to  it,  without  soiling  the  inside  of  the 
tube,*  about  half  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid :  shake  the  whole  together, 
and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  by  means  of  a  taper  or  lamp.  This  being  done,  a  dense 
white  vapour  will  make  its  appearance,  and  a  black  glistening  powder,  which  is  iode, 
heeome  sublimed  in  the  colder  part  of  the  tube.  Then  cut  to  a  convenient  length, 
with  a  file,  that  part  of  the  tube  which  contains  the  iode,  and  seal  the  extremities  of 
it  bt  means  of  the  blow-pipe  or  spirit-lamp. 

The  preparation  of  iode  upon  a  larger  scale  is  equally  simple  and  easj.  Let  a 
Ions;  slender-necked  tubulaten  retort  be  placed  in  a  sand-hath ;  surround  the  whole 
body  of  the  retort  up  to  ilie  tubulure  with  sand,  and  adapt,  without  biting,  to  the 
beak  of  it,  a  wide-mouthed  ]Uii:il  or  receiver.  This  being  done,  introduce  through  the 
tubulure,  first,  one  part  oC  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  two  parts  of  the  saline  mass  be- 
fore mentioned^  broken  into  small  |)ieccs  of  the  size  of  split  pease,  and  distil  for  a 
f^w  minutes  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  iode  will  become  8ublime<l  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort  in  a  crystalline  form,  exhibiting  a  Uaek  shining  cmst.  Cut  off  the  neok  of  ths 
retort  with  a  file,  and  collect  the  iode  by  means  of  a  feather  or  oamel's  hair  bruab. 

If  the  whole  of  the  saline  mass  of  kelp  or  barilla,  freed  from  carbonate  of  soda 
only,  and  which  of  course  consists  of  muriate  of  soda,  miii*iate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
potash,  hydrosulphuret  of  t)otash,  &c.  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  preparation 
of  iode  becomes  more  embarrassing  and  difficult. 

Xoman  Co»ff/me.— -A  work  is  announced,  by  subssription,  in  £nj|[land,  entitled  Ro- 
man Costume,  from  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  to  the  close  ofthc  Empire  in  the 
East,  by  a  Graduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  P.  S.  A.  The  valuable  dis- 
covery of  paintings  and  bronzes,  bv  the  excavations  at  llerculaneam,  aflfbrd  authen- 
tic ong^nals  for  the  dress  at  the  l>eginning  (^  the  empire  The  column  of  Trajan 
presents  many  specimens  in  the  commencement  of  die  followin|^eentui7,  as  does 
that  of  Antonme  for  the  middle  of  it.  The  Arch  of  Sevcrus  begins  the  succeeding 
one ;  that  oi  Constantiue  the  next  t  and  tlie  column  of  Theodosius  the  middle  of  the 
following  one.  Other  pieces  of  sculpture,  dyptics,  and  coins,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
times,  and  extend  it  to  the  end  of  the  Bmpire  of  the  West.  That  assiduous  collec- 
tor, ifu  Cange,  and  others^  lend  their  able  assistance  towanis  tlie  pursuit  of  coaturoe 
in  the  Eastern  Empire  i  and  its  Intter  periods  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  in 
illuminations  on  velhim.  illustrating  the  literary  prodactions  of  the  age.  The  correct 
colours  of  the  Roman  dreis  are  to  be  found,  not  only  by  a  reference  to  the  notieea  of 
their  authors,  but  in  the  Herculaueum  paintings,  tesselated  pavements,  and  Gre^ 
manuscripts. 

*  Thu  may  be  done  conveuiently,  by  sucking  the  acid  up  with  the  mouth  into  a 
long  small  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  a  capillary  point,  applying  the  finger  to  tho  upper 
orifice  of  it,  and  thus  transferring  by  mcnnsof  it  the  acid  into  the  lai^ger  tube. 
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A  Treatise  on  the  dtfence  of  Fortified  Places.  Written  under 
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[From  the  Critical  RcTiew.] 

The  French  goveriunent,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
importance  of  their  functions  on  the  minds  of  military  men  en- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  employed  M.  Camot 
to  compose  the  present  work.  It  is  divided  into  ekven  chapters ; 
the  eight  6rst  compose  the  first  part,  which  is  illustrative  of  tibe 
position  that  any  officer,  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  a  place, 
must  resolve  to  perish  rather  than  surrender.  The  remaining 
three  chapters  compose  the  second  part,  **  on  the  means  afibrded 
bj  industry,  to  ensure  the  best  method  of  defendmg  fortified 
places.'^  From  the  principles  treated  upon  in  the  work,  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn  that,  in  the  defence  of  fortified  places,  valour, 
unsupported  by  industry,  is  insufficient ;  united  they  are  invinci* 
ble. — "Valour! — Industry !  the  whole  defence  of  fortified  places 
consists  in  these  two  words." — The  title  of  this  book,  recoM- 
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mended  by  the  French  government  to  the  use  of  its  armj,  ex- 
cifes  strong  interest  at  this  time  from  the  signal  resistance  of  seve- 
ral fortresses  held  by  French  officers  during  the  present  hostili- 
ties. M.  Camot  enables  us  to  present  the  ^*  lettres  patentes'* 
constituting  General  Colaud  governor  of  Antwerp,  containing  in* 
atnictions  for  his  conduct  in  its  defence ;  which,  with  variations 
adapted  to  the  localities  of  other  fortified  places,  may  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  precedent  of  the  <'  lettres  patentes"  granted  to  all 
officers  in  the  French  service,  conunanding  fortresses. 

"  *  Napolson,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c.  &c. 

<'  *  The  town  of  Antwerp  being  declared  in  a  state  of  sie^^  we  hare 
resolved  to  nominate  and  appoint  for  its  commander  a  distinguished 
officer,  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  has  been  tried  in  many  actions. 

'*  *'  We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  services  of  the  Gene- 
ral of  Division  Senaiar  Colaud,  and  we  Lave  appointed  him,  and 
hereby  do  appoint  him,  *  cammandani  ofihepiace  rfjtiiwerpj  now  in 
a  state  of  si^e.  Conformably  to  our  decree  of  the  Uth  instant,  by 
which  he  is  appointed  governor  of  the  said  place,  we  order  him  to  be 
ihtfte  by  the  —  ■»  and  never  to  go  beyond  a  musket  shot 

of  the  ramparts  of  its  advanced  works;  frequently  to  inspect  and  visit 
the  provisioos  for  the  garrison,  and  the  magazines  for  the  artillery, 
and  to  take  care  that  they  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  secure  frcnn 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  from  the  weather.  We  enjoin 
hini,  also,  to  ensure  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  even  greater  in 
proportion  than  those  for  the  garrison.  He  will  employ ,*  witliin 
forty-el^ht  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Antwerp^  commissioners,  civil 
and  military,  to  ascertain  and  certify  that  the  said  supplies  are 
actually  in  the  place :  he  will  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  provide  them- 
selves with  buckets,  and  to  keep  them  constantly  filled  with  water  : 
three  inspectors  appointed  to  each  street,  will  make  domiciliary  visits 
to  see  that  this  order  is  attended  to;  he  will  take  care  that  the  eoieines 
be  in  the  best  possible  state ;  they  will  be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  reserve, 
and  as  much  as  possible  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire.  He  wiH  take 
the  necessar}^  measures  to  augment  their  nurotier.  He  will  give  direc- 
lioDS  to  collect  a  great  quantity  of  fascines,  palisades,  and  also  all  the 
timber  for  *  bUndagcSy'*  that  can  possibly  be  procured. 

^  *  We  order  him  to  preserve  tlie  place,  and  never  to  think  of  sur- 
rendering it  on  any  pretence  whatsoever:  in  case  of  its  being  invested 
and  blockaded,  he  must  be  deaf  to  all  reports  from  the  enemy.  He 
must  equally  resist  insinuations  and  attackj,  and  never  suffer  bis  cotr* 
rage  to  droop.  His  constant  rule  must  be  to  have  as  little  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  as  possible.  He  will  always  bear  in  mind  the 
dreadful  and  inevitable  consequences  of  disobedience  to  our  orders,  or 
of  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  must  never  forget  that, 
in  losing  our  esteem,  he  incurs  the  severity  of  military  law ;  and  that 
this  law  condemns  him,  and  his  staff,  to  death,  if  he  surrenders  the 
place ;  even  if  two  lunettes  were  taken,  and  a  practicable  breach  made 
in  the  body  of  the  place.  In  case  the  enemy  should  have  blown  up  the 
counterscarp,  he  must  prevent  the  consequences  thai  might  result  from 
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iliis,  bj  entreDchioj;  binmelf  in  the  interior  of  the  bastious.  Id  short, 
we  most  positively  do  order  and  command  him  to  run  the  chances  of 
an  assault,  for  the  purpose  of  protracting  his  defence,  and  increasing 
the  loss  of  the  enemy.  He  must  recollect  that  a  Frenchman  should 
think  his  life  of  no  value  the  moment  it  is  put  in  competition  with  his 
honour;  this  idea  must  be  to  him,  and  his  subordinate  officers,  the 
main  spring  of  all  his  actions,-  and  as  the  reduction  of  the  place  nyist 
be  the  last  term  of  his  efforts,  and  the  result  of  the  total  impossibill^ 
to  resist  any  longer,  we  forbid  him  to  accelerate  that  unfortunate  event 
by  his  consent,  even  by  one  hour,  and  under  pretence  of  obtaining  an 
honourable  capitulation. 

"  '  We  direct  that  whenever  the  council  of  defence  shall  be  called 
together  to  consult  on  the  operations,  these  '  UUres  patenUs*  shall  be 
read  in  an  audible  and  intelligible  voice. 

''  *  Given  this  1  Ith  day  of  August,  1800,  and 
ofourreign  the  6th.'  '* 

M.  Carnot  concludes,  from  the  authorities  he  cites,  and  hi« 
general  reasonings,  that  a  good  garrison  entrusted  with  the  defence 
of  a  fortified  place  can,  as  long  as  supplied  with  provisions  and 
ammunition,  successfully  resist  a  besiegmg  army  ten  times  its  Bum- 
ber ;  and  ultimately  effect  its  destruction.  He  enumerates  vari- 
ous means  adopted  by  an  enemy  to  obtain  the  speedy  surrender 
of  fortified  towns,  and  the  signal  success  of  his  own  countrymen 
in  employing  threats  and  bombardments  in  the  early  part  of  the 
revolutionary  war. 

^^  The  most  striking  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  threats,  was 
that  which  restored  us  the  four  towns  of  Valenciennes,  Cond6.  Le 
Q^uesnoy,  and  Landrecies. — After  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  the  enemy 
having  been  repulsed  to  some  distance,  we  immediately  formed  the 
blockade  of  these  four  towns ;  I^andrecics  and  Le  Q^uesnoy  were  soon 
reduced  by  regular  attacks :  but  the  most  important  and  most  difficult 
to  talce,  still  remained:  particularly  Valenciennes,  which  had  been 
completely  repaired  by  the  enemy,  was  abundantly  supplied,  had  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  an  immense  train  of  artillery.  On  our  side, 
we  had  no  means  whatever  to  form  a  regular  siege;  hardly  could  we 
hope;  to  maintain  the  blockade,  being  in  absolute  want  of  the  necessary 
"  material"  for  it ;  still  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  retake 
those  places  without  loss  of  time,  in  order  to  reinforce,  witii  the  troops 
employed  iu  tlie  blockade,  the  army  which  acted  offensively  against 
the  enemy,  and  which  was  greatly  in  want  of  support.  Under  all  these 
circumstances  we  determined  to  summon  the  garrison.  The  violence 
of  our  threats  was  in  proportion  to  our  inability  of  undertkiug  anv 
thing  whatever :  fortunately  these  fortresses  surrendered,  their  ganri* 
sons  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  enemy  lobt,  in  one  moment,  tlie  fioiil 
of  this  campaign. — Our  detached  divisions  joined  the  main  army  *  and 
from  this  day  we  had  a  superiority  over  the  coalesced  powers,  which 
we  maintained  during  the  year. 

^^  The  same  war  furmshes  us  with  another  instance  to  this  effect :  in 
1 795  we  were  endeavouring  to  find  a  passage  across  the  Rliine.  and  t<^ 
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procure  ourselves  a  tgle-ile>pont  on  the  right  bauk,  whicli  vras  cutirely 
occupied  by  the  eneaiy,  whilst  we  were  posted  on  the  left:  ve  merely 
rstabiished  a  mortar-batter}^  close  oo  the  bfiiik  of  the  river,  facing 
Manheim,  We  judged  that  the  towu,  although  fortified  accordiii((  to 
Coheora,  would  not  resist  a  bombardmeut,  in  consequence  of  the  mag- 
nificent edifices  it  contained,  which  the  inhabitants  would  not  suffer  to 
be  destroyed.— And  so  it  proved,  for  we  had  hardly' began  to  open  firCi 
when  the  place  surrendered,  which  procured  us  at  once  an  excellent 
t€te-de-pout." 

The  greatest  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  accounts  of  sieges, 
some  of  which  appear  irrelevant  to  the  illustration  of  their  object ; 
and  most,  if  not  all,  must  be  well  known  to  every  tolerably  in- 
formed military  man.  The  book  is  drawn  up  in  a  popular  way, 
calculated  to  impress  young  officers  with  the  importance  of  obsti- 
nately defending  a  place,  and  making  intelligent  individuals, 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  acquainted  with  the  views  upon  which 
the  defence  is  conducted.  As  a  compendium  of  historical  factSi 
and  of  the  results  of  the  military  theory  of  defence,  it  is  likely  to 
be  well  received ;  but  it  is  principally  valuable  for  acquainting  ub 
with  the  principles  employed  by  the  French,  for  holding  oat  du- 
ring an  unusual  length  of  time,  in  situations  which  were  calculated 
upon  being  earned  with  comparative  facility. 


The  Speeches  in  Parliament  of  Samuel  Horsley^  L.  L.  D«  F.  S, 
A.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  8vo.  pp.  544. 


rFrom  the  Ecleetic  Ueview.] 


X.v  our  whole  national  economy  there  is,  perliaps,  no  one  kind 
of  advancement  in  the  scale  of  what  we  call  consequence,  (hat 
does  so  much  for  a  man  who  has  not  the  advantage  either  of  birth 
or  fortune,  as  being  made  a  bishop.  Considered  in  proportion 
to  its  prerequisites  and  preparation,  it  is  a  greater  transition 
than  can  be  made  in  any  other  case.  Other  plebeians  may  be- 
come lords;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  must  be  the  poa- 
sessora  of  great  wealth,  or  have  distinguished  themselves  in  an 
ascending  progress  through  important  offices,  or  a  long  course 
of  senatorial  activity.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  ponderoua 
wealth,  or  in  the  exercise  of  these  'public  functions,  they  will 
have  approached  to  the  habits,  and  even  been  familiarized  to  the 
society,  of  the  nobility,  and  accustomed  to  so  much  deference  id 
their  vicinity,  or  so  much  obsequiousness  to  the  authority  of 
their  offices,  or  so  much  attention  to  their  exhibitions  in  great 
assemblies,  that  they  have  more  than  half  attained  the  advaiH 
tages  of  the  peerage  before  they  formally  receive  its  patent  and 
its  ceremoniai  appendages.    Whereas  a  clei^man  that  has  m 
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riches,  that  may  have  lived  chiefly,  or,  at  least,  comparatively, 
in  retirement,  that  has  never  been  heard  in  any  kind  of  debatb^ 
assemblies,  that  has  received  only  the  common  attentions  due  to 
a  gentleman  and  scholar,  with  a  certain  moderate  addition  on 
his  attaining,  perhaps,  one  of  the  subordinate  dignities  of  the 
church,  may  be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords, 
shall  take  there  what  will  be  generally  felt  a  higher  rank  than 
many  of  its  occupants,  and  may  demand  the  attention  of  the  col- 
lective nobility  of  the  country  to  what  he  thinks  and  wishes  on 
any  subject  that  comes  before  them ;  while  in  the  view  of  his 
friends,  his  former  ecclesiastical,  and,  perhaps,  desponding  equals, 
and  the  portion  of  the  community  suddenly  placed  under  his  spi- 
ritual  jurisdiction,  he  takes  the  bench  or  ascends  the  throne  as  a 
personage  widely  and  inexplicably  diiTerent  from  the  man  that  was 
a  few  years  since  a  plain  vicar  or  rector. 

It  should  seem  that  many  prelates  have  themselves  felt  such 
amazement  at  this  metamorphosis,  that  they  have  never  ac« 
quired  self-possession  enough  to  take  the  full  advantages  ot 
it.  Whether  they  have  been  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to 
comprehend  the  mystery  of  the  circumstance,  or  could  not 
positively  verify  the  reality  of  the  new  mode  of  being,  or  could 
not  bring  their  sti*ength  or  resolution  up  to  the  requisite  pitch 
for  assuming  and  asserting  its  functions  and  rights,  or  whatever 
else  has  been  the  cause,  the  fact  is,  that  few  of  the  order  have, 
in  later  times,  assumed  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  the  elevated 
assembly  to  which  they  belong :  so  few,  indeed,  that  a  natural 
philosopher  who  puts  a  value  on  all  agents  as  the  possessors  of 
some  kind  of  faculty  and  power,  by  exercising  which  he  expects 
them  to  maintain  their  places  in  the  great  economy,  might  look 
at  the  class  in  question,  with  the  suspicion  of  its  having  been 
assigned  to  an  inappropriate  situation ;  or,  at  least,  with  a  degree 
of  regret,  that  it  should  not  manifest  the  properties  agreeing  to 
that  situation. 

Such  an  observer  will  therefore  feel  a  very  lively  gratification 
in  seeing  one  of  the  class  prove  that  it  lias  great  aristocratic 
and  legislative  capabilities,  however  latent,  by  coming  so  boldly 
and  effectively  into  action,  as  did  Bishop  Horsley.  He,  at  any 
rate,  showed  no  signs  of  marvelling  at  his  new  situation,  or  of 
being  afraid  of  it.  He  sought  no  refuge  from  its  overpowering 
impressions  in  the  solemn  quietude  of  a  reverend  formality.  His 
faculties  suffered  no  repression  or  paralysis  in  his  looking  round 
on  the  majesty  of  the  assembly  ;  ^  view  which  was  not  taken  by 
a  succession  of  cautious  and  partial  glances,  veniured  at  intervals ; 
but  by  an  open,  confident  look  of  examination  and  challenge* 
He  presently  took  his  share  in  debate  on  any  subject  on  which 
he  had  formed  an  opinion,  and  withio  this  compass  almost  every 
subject  was  included.     Though  peculiarly  vigilant  and  peremp- 
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tory  on  all  occasions  involving  ecclesiastical  questions}  he  scorned 
any  notion  of  an  obligation  to  confine  himself  to  what  might  be 
called  professional  matters ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  very  darii^ 
opponent  that  would  have  ventured  to  hint  to  him  the  propriety 
of  any  such  limitation.  He  soon  committed  himself  to  all  the 
dangers  of  positive  battle,  and  had  a  peculiar  and  provokii^  in- 
trepidity in  challenging  the  enemy  to  do  his  worst*  It  is  tmet 
indeed,  and  almost  too  obvious  to  need  noticing,  that  the  valour 
which  fights  generally  in  the  ranks  of  the  ascendant  party,  is  not 
subjected  to  the  hardest  test,  and  can  never  attain  a  character 
of  romantic  heroism.  Nevertheless,  our  right  reverend  com- 
batant had  in  his  manner  something  so  peculiarly  and  emphat* 
ically  assailant,  such  an  air  of  direct  defiance,  such  a  confidence  to 
commit  himself  totally,  without  reserve,  or  provided  means  of 
retreat,  such  a  promptitude  to  expose  himself  singly  in  advance 
before  his  allies,  such  a  perfect,  unhesitating  explicitness  in  telt 
ing  his  opponents  to  their  beards,  that  he  would  give  them  ^  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,'*  such  an  embo- 
dying in  his  own  person  of  the  stress  of  the  war,  such  an  appa- 
rent carelesness,  how  much  of  the  opposite  and  vindictive  force 
he  might  draw  on  himself  individually*  fearless  of  taking  the 
champion's  proportion  of  the  hazard,  aud  such  a  confident  occu- 
pation of  whatever  position  would  present  him  moat  prominently 
to  their  weapons,  that  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  to 
Jiave  been  possessed  of  a  bravery  competent  to  dare  any  conflict 
without  previously  counting  the  fellow-fighters. 

One  of  the  strongest  indications  how  much  he  was  at  his  eas^ 
in  assuming  the  full  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  new  situa- 
tion, appears  in  that  facility  of  irony  and  sarcasm  which  marks 
the  first  speech  here  reported  to  us,  which  was  made  very  seon 
after  bis  attainment  of  the  bench.  Almost  all  the  subsequent 
speeches  have  here  and  there  some  touches  of  this  sort  otgragetWm 
It  comes  without  the  smallest  affectation  or  effort.  If  is  quite 
genuine,  and  often  sudden.  It  is  sometimes  transient,  and  some- 
times a  little  prolonged,  just  as  it  may  happen.  It  is  almost 
always  powerfully  caustic.  In  some  instances,  where  its  appli- 
cation was  sii^nally  just,  as  for  example,  when  it  fell  on  the  da- 
fenders  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  the  reader  is  extremely 
gratified  in  imagining  the  mortification  it  must  have  inflicted. 

Clear  statement,  however,  acute  discrimination,  and  vigorous 
argument,  form  the  leading  intellectual  diatinclion  of  these 
speeches ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these  are  supported  by 
»o  wide  and  accurate  a  knowledge  of  facts,  that  whether  the  re»* 
Koning  has  been  deliberately  prepared  beforehand,  or  is  called 
forth  by  some  view  of  the  subject  presented  at  the  timCy  makes 
no  difierence  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  orator's  resourccsi 
Kven  the  critical  and  biblical  learning  of  our  prelate  is  brou;^) 
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with  striking  advanta^  to  the  Bubject,  ami  triiuDpfaant  effect  in 
debate,  to  bear  on  the  question  of  West-India  slaverj. 

Every  one/ who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
^tyle  of  Warburton,  will  be  very  often  reminded  of  him  in  listening 
to  Horsley.  He  will  have,  in  broad  display  before  him,  many  of 
the  same  moral  and  intellectual  characteristics;  the  intrepidity, 
the  self-cou6dence,  the  arrogance,  the  driving  urgency,  if  we  may 
10  express  it,  and  the  habitually  aggressive  temper  and  attitude ; 
— the  acuteness,  iF  a  measure  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  facility 
of  turning  to  use  any  part  of  the  most  ample  resources,  the  de» 
light  to  beat  the  adversary  with  an  apparent  paradox,  the  readiness 
to  adopt  a  cause  or  argument  under  its  greatest  hazards,  and  main- 
tain it  at  its  weakest  point,  as  a  gratuitous  display  of  courage  and 
skill,  previously  to  taking  the  strongest  ground,  and  best  weapons. 
In  point  of  diction,  there  is  often  the  same  mixture  of  the  scho- 
lastic, and  the  familiar,  and  colloquial;  the  same  disdain  to  be 
confined  to  the  niceties  of  a  trim  elegance.  Horsley  is,  how- 
ever, immensely  surpassed  by  that  powerful  wildness  of  freedom 
which  distinguishes  Warburton's  manner,  the  expression  of  that 
unlimited  and  indefatigable  versatility  which  assumed  the  whole 
creation  as  the  field  of  its  mingled  sport  and  action.  Warburton 
has  the  advantage  of  being  vastly  more  eloquent,  in  that  sense  of 
the  word  in  which  it  imports  something  bordering  on  poetry.  He 
abounds  in  happy  allusions,  and  is  often  surrounded  by  some  sud- 
den splendour  of  a  creative  fancy. 

This  volume  comprises  fifteen  jipeeches,  which  purport  to  be 
given  at  length,  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  were  delivered. 
Most  of  the  subjects  are  important;  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade;  the  claims  of  the  Irish  catholics;  the  bill  for  preventing 
the  marriage  of  persons  divorced  for  adultery ;  the  treason  bill  of 
November,  1795;  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Several  are  on  ecclesiastical  matters.  One  of  them,  of  enormous 
length,  (80  pages,)  is,  we  think,  very  injudiciously  inserted.  It 
was  a  laborious  and  extremely  able  exertion,  in  vindication  of  the 
claims  of  a  particular  clergyman,  whose  interests  were  implicated 
in  a  particular  enclosure  bill,  and  proves  that  the  bishop,  had  he 
fallen  into  another  profession,  would  have  made  a  consummate 
barrister ;  but  the  subject  cannot  be  of  the  smallest  general  in- 
terest, and  its  filling  so  large  a  space  will  only  make  the  purchasers 
of  the  volume  the  more  sensible  of  its  exorbitant  price. 

No  one  will  feel  it  worth  while  to  quarrel  with  these  speeches 
for  declaring,  without  ceremony,  the  bishop's  well-known  high 
church  notions,  coupled  with  his  firm  faith  in  the  horrible  wicked- 
ness of  lifting  a  finger  against  the  *^  powers  that  be,^  whoever 
they  may  be,  and  however  flagitious  their  conduct.  It  is  amusing 
(n  think  what  a  dreadful  explosbn  there  would  have  been,  had 
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the  bishop  lived  to  see  these  times,  against  the  French  people  fioHi^ 
their  unfaithfulness,  their  rebellion,  as  he  must  have  denominated 
it,  against  their  lale  emperor ;  for  to  this  length  his  doctrine,  as 
avowed  in  one  passage  in  (his  volume,  would  fairlj  go.  How 
little  or  how  much  reason  soever  it  may  be  thought  there  is  for 
giving  the  prelate  credit  for  genuine  zeal  in  behalf  of  religion,  we 
have  been  several  times,  in  passing  through  this  volume,  gratified 
at  the  sight  of  the  courageous  austerity  with  which  he  waa  sure 
and  prompt  to  take  vindictive  notice  of  any  sign  of  irreligious 
levity  in  the  noble  assembly.  He  maintained  a  peculiar  and  ioti* 
midating  boldness,  with  the  utmost  possible  explicitness,  and,  ai 
it  were,  breadth  of  expression,  when.he  made  any  reference  to 
Christianity  or  the  bible.  The  bible  was  to  be  referred  to  in  the 
debate  on  the  slave  trade ;  and,  it  seems,  some  noble  lord  was 
pleased  to  Im^h  when  the  bishop  began  to  quote  one  of  St.  Panl'i 
epistles  to  Timothy.  There  have  been  many  ecciesiasticB  who 
would  have  let  this  pass ;  but  not  so  Bishop  Ilorsley. 

**  I  affirm  that  the  New  Testament  contains  an  express  reprobation 
in  terms,  an  express  prohibilion  of  the  slave-trade  by  name,  as  sinful 
in  a  very  high  degree.  The  apostle  St.  Paul,  my  lords,  in  the  first 
of  his  epistle  (o  St  Timotliy — My  lords,  the  Bible  is  to  be  treated  iii 
this  house  with  reverence  If  I  fiixl  occasion,  in  argument,  luion  a 
subject  like  the  present,  to  quote  particular  texts,  any  noble  lord  who 
may  think  proper  to  receive  such  quotations  with  a  laugh,  most  expect 
that  I  call  him  to  order.  I  was  saying,  my  lords,  that  St.  PanI,  in  the 
first  of  his  epistles  to  St.  Timothy,  having  spoken  of  persona  that 
were  lawless  and  disobedient,''  &c. 

We  were  equally  gratified  by  the  magisterial  and  contemptuow 
tone  in  which  he  reprimanded  another  laugh  emitted  by  aome 
noble  lords,  while  he  was  quoting  from  Mr.  Park's  travela  a  de- 
scription, a  perfectly  simple  and  serious  one,  of  the  kind  and  aym* 
pathetic  manners  of  the  women  in  one  part  of  Africa,  as  expe- 
rienced by  him  when  in  great  distress. 

We  are  extremely  gratified,  too,  by  the  noble  arrogance,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  with  which  he  fights  and  spurns  the  advocates  of 
the  slave  trade ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  the  sa^ 
castic  compliments,  and  mock-respectful  references,  to  a  noble 
earl  who  had  quoted  the  bible  in  defence  of  perpetual  slavery.  In 
this  instance  the  galling  humour  is  considerably  prolonged,  and 
returns  with  a  lucky  bite  when  the  earl  must  have  thought  it 
was  fairly  past.  The  speech  ends  with  a  most  solemn  and  coiih 
manding  admonition  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

These  speeches  are  preceded  by  a  dedication,  signed  by  the 
bishop- s  son,  who  appears  to  take  the  full  responsibility  of  editor. 
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Tlie  Works  of  Damiano^  Ruy^LopeSy  and  Salvips  on  ihe  Gatn0 
of  Chess;  translated  and  arranged:  with  Remarks^  Obser^ 
vationSy  and  copious  Notes  on  the  Games.  Containingf  also, 
several  original  Games  and  SitncUions^  by  the  Editor.  Te 
which  are  added,  the  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Playing  without 
seeing  the  Board.  By  J.  H.  Sarratt,  author  of  a  Treatise  on 
Chess,  &c.  and  Professor  of  the  Game. 

[From  the  Monthlj  Beyiewtj 

Ought  solemnity  or  gayety  in  literature  to  predominate?  Is 
it  better  to  be  grave  about  games,  or  gamesome  about  the  grave  ? 
One  privilege  of  age  is  to  prefer  the  former  and  easier  alterna- 
tive ;  and  so  we  shall  begin  a  serious,  formal,  academic  disserta- 
tion. Aware  that  we  have  been  preceded  in  this  career  by  va- 
rious continental  authors — that  in  Spain,  Ruy-Lopez  de  Segura 
— in  Italy,  Domenico  Tarsia — in  France,  Sarrasin — ^and  in  Gter* 
many,  Wieland — have  written  on  the  Origin  of  Chess — ^we  still 
think  that  some  notices  have  been  neglected,  and  that  some  doubts 
remain  which  may  be  solved. 

The  earliest  European  writer  who  mentions  chess  is  the  cele- 
brated Greek  princess,  Anna  Comnena,  of  Constantinople.  She 
oalis  the  game  Zatrikiony  and  says  that  the  Greeks  derived  it  from 
the  Babylonians ;  and  that  her  father,  Alexius,  who  was  fond  of 
playing,  owed  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  against  him  to  the 
friend  with  whom,  late  at  night,  he  sat  af  4:hess. 

It  has  been  surmised  by  some,  that  chess  travelled  into  western 
Europe  from  Constantinople;  and  that  it  was  carried  by  commer- 
cial men  to  Barcelona,  to  Venice,  and  to  various  seaports  which 
traded  with  the  Greek  metropolis.  By  others  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  Moors  of  Spain  took  thither  this  oriental  game, 
and  that  France  and  Italy  learnt  it  from  the  Spaniards.  It  has 
been  said  by  a  third  set  of  antiquaries,  that  the  crusaders  ac-' 
<'|iiired  this  game  in  the  East,  and  brought  it  with  them  from  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  first  case,  the  technical  terms  would  have  a 
Greek,  and  in  the  second  case  a  Spanish  complexion,  or  deriva- 
tion :  but  ihe  words  checkmatef  rooky  &c.  are  Persian,  so  that 
they  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  directly  imported  from  the  East. 

Hyde,  in  his  dissertation  De  Ludis  Orientaliumy  states  that 
ilie  Persians  do  not  claim  to  be  the  inventors  ofchess,  but  admit 
that  they  received  it  from  Hindostan,  in  tUplfcign'of  Chosroes 
Nushirvan,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  the  s|xtE  century.  This 
idea  Sale  confirms  in  the  preface  to  hh  translation  of  the  Koran, 
which  work  contains  the  earliest  known  allusion  to  the  game  •{ 
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chess.  Borzii,  the  pliysician  of  Niishirvan,  imported  the  gam& 
from  Canyacuvia.  Freret,  in  his  Origine  des  Echecs^  remarks 
that,  in  the  great  dicU^onary  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  vrovd  Slarigki, 
it  is  related  that  chess  was  introduced  jnto  China  under  the  reign 
of  Youti,  who  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  537  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  that  the  game' was  brought  from  Uindostan. 
Thus  all  authorities  conspire  to  show  that  chess  is  derived  from 
the  Hindoos,  and  began  to  be  played  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century. 

Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  (p.  521.) 
gives  an  account  of  an  Indian  game  called  Chaiurajiy  or  the  four 
kings;  in  which  eight  pieces,  having  such  movements  as  oui* 
chess-men,  were  statiotied  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and  moved 
by  four  players,  not  according  to  system,  but  as  directed  by  the 
tiirow  of  dice.  The  observations  made  during  these  compulsorjr 
moves  appear  to  have  suggested  the  principles  of  voluntary  chess ; 
which  was  probably  substituted  for  the  older  game  of  chance,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  opinion  autho- 
rized in  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  and  corroborated  in  the  Koran^ 
that  games  of  hazard  are  contrary  to  religious  duty.  The  name 
Chaturanga^  or  four-corners,  was  given  to  this  reformed  game, 
and  remained  attached  to  it  after  the  subsequent  amendment  of 
consi>lidating  the  allied  armies,  and  reducing  the  players  to  two. 

D'Herbelot  tells  us  that  a  Bramin  named  Sissa,  the  son  of 
Daher,  whom  Arabian  writers  call  Nassir,  invented  the  gahie  of 
chess  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  King  Behram.  Whe- 
ther this  be  the  Vyasa  of  Sir  William  Jones,  who  left  rules  for 
playing  the  old  ChcUunmga^  some  future  orientalist  may  ascer^ 
tain.  In  our  judgment,  the  Hindoos  invented  only  the  Chatii- 
ranga,  and  the  Persians  devised  the  admirable  alteration  of  reducing 
the  players  to  two.  Our  conjecture  reposes  on  the  etymological 
indications  that  Chahtrnnga  is  a  Sanscrit  word  adopted  by  the 
Persians  in  the  form  Chatrangj  as  the  name  of  chess ;  wherelis, ' 
the  piece  which  wc  call  the  queen,  has  the  native  Persian  appel- 
lation/err, vizir.  Now  the  primitive  Chaturanga  of  the  Hindoos 
hnd  no  vizirs;  each  of  the  four  armies  consisting  of  eight  figures 
headed  by  a  king.  Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that  those 
who  have  named  this  piece,  introduced  it.  We  may  add  that 
chess,  in  its  present  form,  when  pluj'ed  by  the  Hindoo?,  borrows 
Pei^ian  technical  terms.  Lieutenant  Moor,  in  his  Narrative  of  a 
ddacJmient  fromjhc  MaLruUa  J  n/t^,  (1794,)  relates  that  he 
played  at  chess  against  four  Bramins  in  a  pagoda,  and  that  they 
prunoi:nced  the  fiqar£i/i(i/i  mat  (these  are  Persian  words)  withtfae 
most  polished  gentleness. 

Sir  William  Jones  is  of  opinion  that  chess  was  invented  bjone 
effort  of  some  powerful  genius ;   that  it  was  created  bj  the  first 
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infention;  and  that  it  sprang,  like  Palias,, full-grown  from  the  head 
of  the  great  contriver.  We  consider  a  pr6gressive  foraiation  to 
be  far  more  analo&;ous  to  the  usual  course  of  nature ;  anil  we  think 
that  we  have  indicated  with  probability  some  of  the  leading  steps 
in  the  interesting  series.  One,  however,  deserves  farther  contem- 
plation. The  Hollanders  have  a  game  which  thej  call. Malay 
draughts,  and  whl(;h  they  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  In  this 
game,  the  pawns  move  diagonally,  and  take  straight  forwards ;  there 
are  crowned  pieces  for  the  beginning,  which  take  backwards  and 
forwards ;  and  a  triple  crown  is  acquired  with  a  farther  privilege, 
like  that  of  the  chess-rook,  on  reaching  the  extreme  row  of  the^Kjard- 
This  game  seems  to  preserve  a  trace  of  one  of  the  intermediate 
steps  between  draughts  and  chess;  it  is  played  with  five  queens 
and  ten  pawns,  oa  a  board  of  a  hundred  squares.  If  we  had  not 
the  evidence  of  history,  adduced  from  Tyasa  by  Sir  William 
Junes,  that  Chaturanga  was  originally  played  with  dice,  we  might 
not  have  inferred  that  chess  had  been  a  game  of  chance  in  any 
part  of  its  progress. 

The  early  metrical  romances  of  Europe  ascribe  much  profi- 
ciency in  chess  to  the  knights  of  Arthur,  and  to  the  paladuis  of 
Charlemagne.  Sir  Trystan  plays  with  Essylda,  and  Sir  Huon 
with  the  daughter  of  King  I  voir  in.  This,  however,  is  an  aoacfaro- 
nistn ;  and  these  writers  carry  back  to  a  prior  period  manners 
which  were  observed  among  the  crusaders.  In  the  Romance  of 
the  Four  Brothers,  Gawin,  Agravain,  Gueret,  and  Galleret,  who  go 
in  quest  of  Sir  Launcelot,  the  critical  adventure  consists  ip  play- 
ing at  chess  with  the  fairy  Florimel. — In  the  Romaunt  of  tbe 
Rose,  where  chess  is  mentioned,  occurs  the  following  luie : 

"  Fols,  chevaliers, yZ^rcf,  ni  rocs;** 

whence  it  appears  that  the  Persian  fers^  vizir,  was  the  original 
European  name  for  the  piece  called  in  England  the  queen.  '  Soi, 
again,  in  the  Latin  monkish  rhyoiea  which  describe  a  pawn's  ad- 
vancement, 


« 


Tunc  augmetUatur^  tunc  terci^jure vocaiur.^ 


According  to  Mr«  Twiss,  whose  book  on  chess  deserves  repul>> 
lication,  the  first  modern  writer  on  this  subject  was  Jacpb  de  Cseso- 
lis,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1200,  and 
who  composed  twenty- four  chapters  concerning  the  orighfi  and 
nature  of  the  game ;  without,  however,  including  any  rules  of  play. 
This  work. was  translated  into  French  before  1330  by  John  de 
Vignay,'  another  monk ;  whose  version  was  farther  translated  into 
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Diended  by  the  French  government  to  (he  use  of  its  annj,  ex- 
cites strong  interest  at  this  time  from  the  signal  resistance  of  seve- 
ral fortresses  held  by  French  officers  during  the  present  hostili- 
ties. M.  Carnot  enables  us  to  present  the  ^*  lettres  patentes'^ 
constituting  General  Colaud  governor  of  Antwerp,  containing  in* 
structions  for  his  conduct  in  its  defence;  which,  with  I'ariatiomi 
adapted  to  the  localities  of  other  fortified  places,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  precedent  of  the  "  lettres  patentes"  granted  to  all 
officers  in  the  French  service,  commanding  fortresses. 

" '  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c  &c. 

<* '  The  town  of  Antwerp  being  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  we  have 
resolved  to  nominate  and  appoint  for  its  commander  a  distinguished 
officer,  whose  zeal  and  fidelity  has  been  tried  in  many  actions. 

<<  *  We  have  taken  into  our  consideration  the  services  of  the  Gene- 
ral of  Division  Scnaiar  Colaud,  and  we  Lave  appointed  him,  and 
hereby  do  appoint  him, '  carmnandani  of  the  place  rfjninferpj  now  in 
a  state  of  siege.  Conformably  to  our  decree  of  the  11th  instant,  by 
which  he  is  appointed  governor  of  the  said  place,  we  order  him  to  be 

there  by  the ,  and  never  to  go  beyond  a  musket  shot 

of  the  ramparts  of  its  advanced  works;  frequently  to  inspect  and  visit 
the  provisions  for  the  garrison,  and  the  magazines  for  the  artillery, 
and  to  take  care  that  they  are  abundantly  supplied,  and  secure  firon 
the  attacks  of  tlic  enemy  as  well  as  from  the  weather.  We  eajoin 
hi^i,  also,  to  ensure  provisions  for  the  inhabitants,  even  greater  iQ 
proportion  than  those  for  the  garrison.  He  will  employ,^  within 
forty-eight  hours  afler  his  arrival  at  Antwerp^  commissioners,  civil 
and  mihtary,  to  ascertain  and  certify  that  the  said  supplies  are 
arUnlJy  in  the  place :  he  will  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  provide  them- 
selves with  buckets,  and  to  keep  them  constantly  filled  with  water ; 
three  inspectors  appointed  to  each  street,  will  make  domiciliary  visitB 
to  see  that  this  order  is  attended  to;  he  will  take  care  that  the  engines 
be  in  the  best  possible  state ;  they  will  be  stationed  as  a  sort  of  reserve, 
and  as  much  as  |)ossiblo  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  ftre.  He  will  take 
tlie  necessar}  measures  to  augment  their  number.  He  will  give  direc- 
tions to  collect  a  great  quantity  of  fascines,  palisades,  and  also  all  the 
timber  for  *•  blintlagcs^'*  that  can  possibly  be  procured. 

^  *  We  order  him  to  preserve  the  place,  and  never  to  think  of  snr- 
rcndering  it  on  any  pretence  whatsoever :  in  case  of  its  being  invested 
and  blockaded,  he  nmst  be  deaf  to  all  reports  from  the  enemy.  He 
must  equally  resist  insinuations  and  attacks,  and  never  suffer  his  coq^ 
rage  to  droop.  His  constant  rule  must  be  to  have  as  little  comnranicsr 
tion  with  the  enemy  as  possible.  He  will  always  bear  in  mind  the 
dreadful  and  incviiable  consequences  of  disobedience  to  our  orde^^  or 
of  neglect  in  the  execution  of  his  duties.  He  must  never  forget  that^ 
in  losing  our  esteem,  he  incurs  the  severity  of  military  law;  and  (hrt 
this  law  condemns  him,  and  his  staff,  to  death,  if  he  surrenders  the 
place ;  even  if  two  lunettes  were  taken,  and  a  practicable  breach  made 
in  the  body  of  the  place.  In  case  the  enemy  should  have  blown  op  the 
counterscarp,  he  must  prevent  the  consequences  that  might  result  roob 
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DainiaDO  calls  ^  Giochi  de  i  partiti  /  thej  are  in  number  suLty-eight : 
the  tenth  and  last  chapter  coutaias  '  The  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Play- 
ing without  seein*5  the  Board.' 

''  Of  these  ten  chapters  the  editor  has  translated  only  seven:  he  has 
not  translated  the  first  chapter,  from  a  belief  that  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  either  instructive  or  entertaining.  In  speaking  of  the  pawns, 
Daraiano  says, '  El  movimento  della  pedooa  e  la  prima  volta  andare  tre 
cHse  se  vole  y  but  no  doubt  he  includes  the  square  on  which  the  pawu 
is  originally  placed. 

''  The  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  the  editor  has  omitted,  from  a  con- 
viction that  all  Damiano's  'subtle  moves'  and  ends  of  games  have  already 
been  published.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Lolli;  Dn 
Ercole  dal  Rio's  treatise;  Cozio,  and  Btamma;  and  in  ^Les  Strata- 
gemes  ties  Echecs^'^  &c. 

'^  The  clegree  of  skill  which  is  conspicuous  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  ends  of  games  cannot  be  surpassed. 

^'  It  is  rather  singular  that  Mr.  Twiss  does  not  mention  Damiano's 
directions  for  playing  without  seeing  the  board.     In  the  copy  which 
is  in  the   editor's  possession,  these   directions  occupy  several  very 
closely  printed  pages:  they  are  entitled,^  Dell  arte  del  giocare  alia  . 
mente.' 

'*  The  gi^eater  part  of  Damiano'^s  treatise  was  translated  into  English, ' 
and  published  in  London  in  the  year  1562:  it  is  entitled,  *  The  plea- 
saunt  and  wittie  Playe  of  the  Cheasts  renewed.*    Lately  translated  out 
of  Italian  into  French,  and  now  set  furth  in  Euglishe,  by  James  Kowbo- 
thuni.     Printed  at  London,  1562."* 

Damiano  was  succeeded  by  Ruy-Lopez>  a  Spanish  priest  of 
Cafra,  who  printed  his  book  on  chess  at  Alcala,  in  1^61.  It  con- 
tains sixty-six  games,  of  which  twenty-four  are  from  Damiano:  it 
was  translated  into  Italian,  and  reprinted  in  1584. 

Mr.  Sarratt  awards  to  Damiano  a  degree  of  skill  superior  to  that 
of  Lopez,  but  inferior  to  that  of  Salvio,  who  published  at  Naples, 
in  1604»  *^Il  PtUtino,  del  Salvio^  sopra  el  gioco  dei  Scacchu^^ 
The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  an  historical  account  of  the 
game,  with  numerous  anecdotes  of  eminent  players ;  such  as  Bu- 
zecca,  a  Saracen,  and  Leonardo  da  Cutri.  Salvio  excelled  so 
young  at  chess,  that  he  was  called  il  putiino^  the  boy,  by  excel« 
lence,  and  travelled  about  to  exhibit  his  skill.  Early  exercise  is 
in  every  thing  favourable  to  superior  proficiency.  He  visited 
Home  in  1574,  where  he  played  both  with  Ruy-Lopez  and  with 
Leonardo  da  Cutri  and  beat  them  both :  these  two  players  had 
been  engaged  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain ;  and  Leonardo,  having  won,  received  a  considerable  pre* 
sent. 

^Salvio^s  book  on  chess,"  says  Mr.  Sarratt,  ^'  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
that  ever  was  written :  with  rery  few  exceptions  his  games  are  admi- 
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rably  played;  all  his  gambits  have  been  imitated,  aod  even  copied, tar 
every  player  who  has  irritteuoD  chess,  even  by  Greco  aud  Philidor. 

Among  the  good  books  on  chess,  which  Mr.  Sarratt  onaits  to 
enumerate  in  his  preface,  though  he  uses  it  in  his  progress,  we  are 
disposed  to  reckon  the  French  work  printed  for  Konig  of  Stras- 
burg  in  1802,  intitled  *^  Siratagf^mes  des  Echecs.**  The  author 
of  that  concise  but  condensed  pocket  volume  is  probably  a  Ger- 
man learned  in  the  literature  of  chess,  and  perhaps  the  celebrated 
Moses  Uirschel  himself.  Hitherto  the  <'  TraitS  dts  Amateura^^ 
printed  in  177 5^  had  been  the  popular  book  of  the  French  on  ibk 
subject:  but  the  author  of  the  Stratageme8  avails  himself  of  Oreco^ 
of  Stamma,  of  Lolli,  of  Philidor,  of  Stein,  who  printed  at  the  Hague 
in  ir89,  and  of  Koch,  who  published  in  1801.  A  principal  ad- 
vantage of  the  Stratagenies  is  the  transparent  method  of  mapping 
the  chess-board  which  is  adopted  in  it,  and  the  brief  literal  nota- 
tion which  records  the  successive  steps  of  warfare.  This  is  a 
real  amendment  of  what  may  be  called  the  stenography  of  chess, 
and  much  facilitates  the  understanding  of  a  literary  perusal  of 
any  given  game.  It  is  a  plan  of  notation  invented  by  Moses 
Hirschel,  a  German  Jew,  who  edited  Greco  and  Stamma,  the 
Calabrian  and  the  Aleppo  games,  on  his  own  principle  of  chec- 
quered  and  literal  delineation ;  and  who  is  deservedly  honoured 
for  the  apt  simplicity  of  his  new  scientific  character,  which  .forms 
a  sort  of  universal  language  for  chess.  Like  the  notes  of  the  mu- 
sician, or  the  flourishes  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  figures  of  the  arith- 
metician, it  can  be  read  by  any  nation  in  its  own  tongoe :  it  is  a 
pasigraphy,  remarkable  alike  for  conciseness  and  distinctness. 

To  have  been  foremost  in  introducing  into  this  coanfry,  and 
bringing  into  domestic  circulation,  a  method  of  literal  deacriptioa 
which  the  continent  has  adopted  and  sanctioned,  and  which  fonnsi 
like  the  invention  of  chemical  characters,  an  epoch  in  the  aciencii 
to  which  it  has  been  applied,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  enh 
dition  and  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Sarratt.  Englishmen  are  oRen 
reproached  wilh  a  surly  and  sluggish  indifference  to  the  merits  ot 
foreigners,  and  are  accused  of  choosing  to  learn  nothing 
not  taught  by  some  one  of  their  own  countrymen.  Here 
opportunity  of  repelling  in  a  degree  this  national  reproacjh,*  by  dis- 
playing an  alert  and  speedy  docility  to  real  amelioration.  Let  no 
man  silently  admire  a  rival :  envy  never  finds  her  account  in.inp- 
pressmg  the  claims  of  a  competitor  for  immortality. 

Mr.  Sarratt  first  translates  into  English  some  games  of  DannSF 
BO,  which  extend  through  thirty-six  pages:  then  follow  those  tf 
Ruy-Lopez,  which  occupy  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  On 
the  fifteenth  game  of  this- last  author,  Mr.  S«  is  especially  aever^ 
but  not  without  reason :  for  it  is  indeed  tiaie  that  the  repatatiea  tf 
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Itnj-Lopez  should  sink  to  its  natural  level.  He  was  a  priest,  and 
enjoyed,  as  ao  eminent  chess-player,  access  to  a  sovereign  who 
patronized  the  game ;  the  courtiers  of.  Philip  II.,  therefore,  were 
anxious  to  enhance,  and  the  clergy  to  blazon,  his  reputation,  uhtii 
the  Pope  himself  condescended  to  regard  his  only  title  to  ecclesi- 
astical distinction.  The  bladder  of  orthodoxy,  he  has  hitherto 
floated  on  the  waves  of  fame  rather  by  an  inspired  than  an  inherent 
buoyancy,  and  collapses  at  the  first  wound  from  the  style  of  criti- 
cism. IIow  many  swimming  reputations  of  our  own  age  are,  in* 
like  manner,  inflated  by  the  breath  of  court  favour,  or  the  pufis 
of  domineering  parties,  and  must  await  the  disinterested  verdict  of 
the  unborn  for  a  just  appreciation  of  talents  ^' which  the  king  d&> 
lightelh  (o  honour." 

After  the  games  of  the  Reverend  ]luy- Lopez,  Mr.  Sarratt,  with 
a  disagreeable  want  of  method  returns  to  the  work  of  Damiano,  and 
extracts  or  abridges  from  it  the  '<  Elements  of  the  Art  of  playing 
without  seeing  the  Board."  Few  persons  would  wish  to  acquire 
the  art  of  playing  by  memory :  it  degrades  the  gentleman  into  the 
showman,  to  be  dazzlingly  skilful :  but,  by  studying  these  elements^ 
a  much  more  important  facility  is  acquired,  that  of  rapidly  mooting 
cases  in  the  imagination,  and  pursuing  the  consequences  of  a  given 
move  through  all  its  possible  effects.  Now  this  facility  of  internal 
comparison,  this  habit  of  contemplating  all  the  practicable  results 
of  a  given  situation  copstitutes  the  appropriate  art  of  reasoning  at 
Chess,  and  is  the  very  exertfon  of  intellect  to  which  the  chess- 
player is  required  to  inure  himself.  By  preparing  the  memory 
to  play  without  a  board,  the  imagination  is  tutored  to  <^ompare 
without  experiment. 

Lastly  occur  the  games  of  Salvio.  The  Italian  method  of  cast- 
ling, adopted  in  these  games,  sboulfj^ve  been  explained  by  an 
introductory  note.  Far  the  greater  n||^  of  the  book,  namely,  two 
himdred'  and  seventy-six  pages,  is  Qccupied  with  the  exertions  of 
Salvio;  who  introduced  into  literature,  we  believe,  the^word ^m**^ 
betio  to  designate  the  stride^  or  double  move  of  a  pawn.  This 
word  is  here  Englished  gambit^  and  not  gambel ;  which  latter 
form  we  should  have  deemed  more  consonant  with  English 
analogy.  An  admirable  gambet  is  detailed  at  p.  208.;  which  we 
advise  and  exhort  those  of  our  readers  who  delight  in  chess  to, ex- 
ecute on  their  chess-boards,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sarratt, 
whose  annotations  display  critical  sagacity  and  original  resource. 

The  most  unfortunate  of  Salvio's  games  seem  to  be  those  which 
are  detailed  at  p.  275.  and  p.  311.  In  the  iurst  line  of*  p.  380. 
we  denounce  an  error  of  the  presSi  which  put  us  to  some  incon- 
venience in  attempting  to  perform  with  our  eoony  and  jvory  actors, 
the  interesting  and  truly  dramatic  aitnation  which  is  contrived  by 
the  poet  of  the  game.    The  eae  p^ty  for  a  long  tiote  appears  to  - 
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be  actuated  by  unmeaning  folly,  and  the  other  by  prospective  prn* 
d^ce ;  when  a  sudden  reverse *of  fortune,  which  seems  to  bestow 
the  character  of  wisdom  on  .the  successful,  consigns  to  his  inextri* 
.  oably  fatal  catastrophe  tlie  monarch  of  the  more  powerful  nation. 
Like  a  Greek  tragedy,  a  game  at  chess  may  naturally  be  dU 
Tided  into  three  acts,  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end.  An 
orderly  teacher  would  first  descant  on  the  metliod  of  opening  a 
game,  and  decorate  his  lecture  with  specimens  of  the  more  curious 
and  masterly  outsets,  which  are  imagined,  or  preserved,  by  the 
classical  writers  on  the  art.  He  would  next  collect  and  criticise 
the  poignant  positions,  and  the  embarrassing  situations  which  have 
extorted  contradictory  counsels  from  eminent  champions.  Final- 
ly,  he  would  enlarge  on  the  methods  which  are  useful  in  deciding 
the  termination  ;  and  he  would  bring  under  contemplation  a  selec- 
tion of  the  more  splendid,  revolutionary,  and  decisively  sudden  ca- 
tastrophes. Here,  however,  we  are  made  to  travel  with  some  con- 
fusion from  games  to  gambets,  from  situations  to  openings,  from 
variations  to  positions,  and  from  conclusions  to  attacks ;  always, 
indeedi  occupied  with  Interesting,  but  not  with  consecutive  mat- 
ter. 

If  it  be  the  office  of  the  drama,  as  Aristotle  pretends,  to  pttrge 
the  passions  of  pity  and  fear,  and,  by  exhausting  their  excesses 
on  ideal  cases,  to  bring  them  under  the  control  of  discretion, 
surely  if  might  b.e  the  nobler  office  of  chess  to  purge  the  military 
passion.  While  it  is  feeding  hopes  and  fears,  analogous  to  those 
of  warfare,  with  harmless  gratifications,  it  is  adapted  to  insiauate 
the '  pernicious  consequences  of  a  wild  and  gambling  temerity ; 
and  to  teach  the  disciple  of  its  lessons  uniformly  to  trust  in  ade- 
quate precaution  alone  for  the  means  of  victory.  The  poet  of 
Caissa  has  inctficated  a  gre^ipioral,  in  making  Mars  this  allegorical 
contriver  of  chess.  9* 

It  has  been  said  that  cbess  tends  excessively  to  repress  an  ad- 
venturous disposition.  By  accustoming  men  to  a  struggle  in 
which  skill,  and  skill  alone,  is  always  necessarily  to  predominate, 
they  are  brouj^ht  out  of  the  world  of  experience  into  that  of  phi- 
losophy. They  acquire  an  undue  reliance  on  cold  foresight  and 
precaution ;  and  they  are  made  to  look  with  contempt  not  only 
on  the  ma^ic.of  prayer,  but  on  the  miracles  of  fortune.  Now 
human  life,  like  whist,  is  made  up  of  chance  and  skill;  and, 
though  it  is  worth  while  to  learn  the  play,  yet  sometimes  the 
cards,  and  sometimes  the  partner,  will  disappoint  the  v^isest  ef- 
forts. A  mixed  game  prepares  the  mind  to  compliment  prosperity 
with  the  praise  of  skill,  and  to  console  adversity  with  the  notice 
of  its  unlucky  deals;  but  chess,  where  wisdom  always  wins,  may 
lead  to  that  insolent  obduracy  which  worships  success  with  un- 
qualified adiniratioPj  and  pelts  every  child  of  ruie  witk  the  mdk- 
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name,  *^fooU^  If  the  laws  of  nature  were  not  too  complex  for 
us  to  calculate  their  individual  results,  not  only  superstition  would 
expire,  but  pity  also  among  men;  and  is  there  no  room  for, ap- 
prehending that  an  exclusive  and  persevering  application  .to  this 
game,  in  which  every  situation  is  the  obvious  result  of  unswerving 
laws,  may  favour  a  turn  of  mind  that  is  more  welcome  in  the  ma- 
gistrate than  in  the  neighbour?  Against  inconsistency  in  our  eH- 
pectations,  however,  chess  is  a  powerful  antidote. 

Cerutti,  in  his  animated  poem  on  the  game,  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion to  philosophy : 

. "  Mon  ami,  prolcngeofis  tine  innocenU  guerre, 
Qui  cJiarme  nos  lotsirs,  sans  desoler  la  terre  ; 
Vambition  se  plait  dans  les  combats  sanglans; 
Mais  la  philosophie  aux  combats  des  talens^^ 

It  is  related  of  Philidor,  who  excelled  all  (he  London  players, 
that  on  the  twentieth  of  June,  1795,  he  waited  by  appointment  on 
the  Turkish  ambassador,  played  six  games  against  him,  and  lo^t 
them  all.  The  Turk  had  made  the  condition  that  his  queen,  as  is 
usual  at  Constantinople,  should  have  the  knight's  move,  and  this 
put  Philidor  out  of  bis  combinations.  It  is  farther  stated,  in  the 
narrative  of  Mr.  Twiss,  that  the  Turkish  ambassador  objected  to 
use  Philidor's  sculptured  figures  with  horses'  heads,  and  pro- 
duced pieces  made  by  the  turner,  which  too  nearly  resembled 
one  another.  The  Turk  stipulated  this  last  condition  out  of  su- 
perstition. Chess  is  prohibited  in  the  Koran ;  but  the  Moham- 
medan clergy,  finding  it  impossible  to  extirpate  the  game^  wished 
to  discover  its  compatibility  with  the  faith ;  and  they  accordingly 
argued  that  Mohammed's  objection  to  chess  was  founded  on  its 
idolatrous  character.  The  players  used  images,  which  it  was 
even  forbidden  to  make,  and  which  might  easily  restore  the  use  of 
teraphim,  or  pocket-gods.  Having  given  this  opinion,  they  per- 
mitted a  chess  which  was  played  with  plain  pieces. 

We  are  aware  with  how  bowed  a  neck,  with  how  crouching  a  step. 
In  liow  humble  an  attitude,  a  man  should  approach  a  mufti ;  with 
how  hesitating  ;in  accent,  and  how  faltering  a  tongue,  he  should 
venture  to  differ  from  him ;  but,,  if  we  maj  trust  our  version  of 
(he  Koran,  and  the  collocation  of  the  prohibition  there  among 
those  which  are  given  against  games  of  chaqce,  we  should  rather 
lean  to  the  doctrine  that  Mohammed  forbad  chess,  not  as  an  idola- 
trous game,  but  as  a  game  of  hazard;  and  we  draw  from  the  pro- 
hibition this  curjous  farther  mference,  that  at  the  time  of  the  public 
cation  of  the  Koran,  chess  was  «^1  a^^me  of  chance,  and  existed 
only  in  the  form  called  chaturapg^.  Tfais  prohibition  in  the  Koran 
so  exactly   coincides  with   the  peripd   at  which  the   Persians 
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dropped  the  use  of  dice  at  Chaturanga,  that  it  evidently  occa- 
sioned the  reform  ;  and  thua  the  Unitarian  prophet  may  himself 
be  considered  as  having  made  the  greatest  practical  improvement 
in  chess,  which  that  noblest  of  games  has  received  in  the  course 
of  its  progress  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

We  hope  that,  in  future  editions  of  his  meritorious  work,  Mr. 
Sarratt  will  adopt  the  characteiy  of  Htfschel,  and  the  consequent 

E reference  of  a  small  quarto  form  of  publication.  If  we  consider 
im  as  somewhat  behind*hand  in  point  of  literary  information,  we 
attribute  high  rank  to  his  practical  strength  in  zatrikiologyj  and 
think  well  both  of  his  judgment  in  criticising  the  game»  and  of  his 
inventive  resource  as  a  player  of  difficult  problems. 


A  selection  of  Irish  MdodieSy  with  Symphonies  and  Accompani- 
metUs  by  Sir  John  Stevensoih  Mus.  Doc.^  and  characteristic 
words  by  Thomas  Moorcj  Esq.     The  Vth  dumber.    Folio. 

[From  the  Monthlj  Retiew.] 

Wb  not  long  since  took  notice  of  the  first  four  numbers  of  thii 
verjr  popular  work  ;^  and  having  then  given  our  opinion  at  some 
length  on  its  general  design  and  merits,  little  remains  for  us  now 
to  perform.  The  character  and  execution  of  the  5th  number  do 
not  materially  differ  from  those  of  its  predecessors ;  yet  we  think 
that,  on,  the  whole,  something  is  observable  of  that  wane,  or  de* 
clinei  to  which  Mr.  Moore  alludes  in  the  advertisement  prefiixed : 

*^  It  is  not,^'  says  he,  "  so  much  from  a  want  of  materials,  and  still 
less  from  any  abatemeul  of  zeal  or  industry,  that  we  have  adopted  the 
xesolution  of  briu^ug  our  task  to  a  close;  but  we  feel  so  proud,  for  our 
country's  sake  and  our  own,  of  the  iuterest  which  this  purdy  Irish 
work  has  excited,  and  so  anxious  lest  a  particle  of  that  interest  shouM 
be  lost  by  any  ill-judged  protraction  of  its  existence,  that  we  think  it 
wiser  to  take  away  the  cup  from  the  lip,  while  its  flavour  b  yet,  we 
trust,  fresh  aud  sweet,  than  to  risl^  any  longer  trial  of  the  charm,  or 
give  so  much  as  not  to  leave  some  wish  for  more.  In  speaking  tliiis  I 
allude  entirely  to  the  airs,  which  are,  of  coiurse,  the  main  attraction  of 
these  volumes;  and,  though  we  have  still  many  popular  and  delightful 
melodies  to  produce,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  should  soon  ex- 
perience some  difficulty  in  eqaalling  the  richness  and  novelty  of  the 
earlier  numbers,  for  which,  as  we  bad  the  choice  of  all  before  us,  we 
naturally  selected  only  the  most  me  and  beautifuL    The  poetry,  too, 
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would  be  sure  to  sympathize  with  the  decliae  of  the  muBic ;  and 
however  feebly  my  words  have  kept  pace  with  the  excellence  of 
the?  airs,  they  would  follow  their  falling  off^  I  fear,  with  wonderful 
alacrity.  So  that,  altogether,  both  pride  and  pnideoce  counsel  us  to 
stop,  while  the  work  Is  yet,  we  believe,  flourishing  and  attractive,  and^ 
in  the  imperial  style,  '  siantes  mori^  before  we  incur  the  ciiarj|;eeitl!er 
of  altering  for  the  worse,  or,  what  is  equally  unpardonable^Mflpuiug 
too  long  the  same,"  ^^ 

The  present' oumBei  contaans  twelve  airs,  seven  of  which  are 
harmonized  for  two  or  more  voices.  The  first  air  is  the  well- 
known  ^'  Alley  Croker;'*  and  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  see  how  Mr.  Moore  has  trodden  on  the  ground  which  has  been 
aireadj  traversed  so  often  by  others : 

> 

1. 

"  Through  Erin's  Isle, 

To  sporfftwhile. 
As  Love  and  Valour  wandered* 

With  Wit,  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squandered ; 

Where'er  they  pass 

A  triple  grass* 
Shoots  up,  with  dew-drops  streaming, 

As  sofUy  green 

As  emeralds  seen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleaming ! 

^<  Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green  immortal  Shamrock! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrocks 

2. 

**  Says  Valour,  *  See, 
They  spring  for  me. 
Those  leafy  gems  of  morning  !• — 
Says  Love,  *  No,  no,        t 
For  wie  they  grow, 
My  fragrant  path  adorning  f-^ 
But  Wit  perceives 
The  triple  leaves, 


*  <^  Saint  Patrick  is  said  to  have  made  nae  of  that.specief  of  the  trefoil  to  vhich  in 
Ireland  we  give  the  name  of  Shfluareek^'in  explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
to  the  pagan  Iriah.  I  do  not  know  if  ther«  be  anj  othei'  rtawn  for  our  adoption  of 
this  plant  as  a  national  emblem.  IIope»  among  tne  ancientt,  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  beautifol  €biJd>  *  itn^g  upon  (ip4oe%  M^mtrsftilor  three-cohrared 
grata  in  her  h«aii4.'" 
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And  cries,  ^  Oh !  do  Dot  sever 

A  type,  that  bleuds 

Ttiree  godlike  friends. 
Love,  Valour,  Wit,  for  evcrf 

"« Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  greeo  immortal  Shamrock! 
ChoseD  leaf 
Of  Bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  f 

» 

The  music  belonging  to  these  words  contains  nothing  that  ii 
new,  or  worthy  of  remark ;  it  is  the  simple  old  dr,  with  sym- 
phonies in  the  style  adopted  by  Sir  John  Stevenson  throughont 
this  work. 

The' air  called  <<  Molly,  my  Dear/'  follows  next,  and  is  open 
to  rather  more  observation.  We  must  quote  two  lines  of  this 
song  to  serve  as  foundation  for  the  remarks  which  we  have  to 
make: 

*^  At  the  mid  hour  of  night,  when  stars  are  weeping,  I  fly 
To  the  lone  vale  we  lov'd,  when  life  shone  warm  in  thine  cje." 

Now,  we  will  appeal  to  any  of  our  readers,  (nay,  to  Mr.  Mowe 
himself,)  whether  these  lines  are  allowable  as  verses ;  and  we 
may,  with  equal  confidence,  ask  any  who  are  conversant  with 
music,  whether  a  succession  x>f  uotes  expressing  such  linesi  with- 
out any  repetitions  or  divisions,  can  be  called  an  air?  The 
phrases  in  this  music  consist  each  of  five  bars,  which  we  believe 
to  be  equally  contrary  to  the  soundest  rules  of  composition  and  to 
the  practice  of  the  best  masters.  Such  a  piece  ought  not^  et  tlus 
time  of  day,  to  be  brought  forward  as  beautiful :  it  is,  to'our  earsi 
perfectly  barbarous,  and  werthy  only  of  the  earliest  and  rudeat 
age  of  the  science. 

*'  The  last  Rose  of  Summer,"  to  the  tune  of  4(|||OfM  of 
Blarney,''  has  great  beauty,  and  the  ur  is  delightfol : 

I. 

"  'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh ! 

2. 

^*  I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  ooe  I 
To  pine  on  the  stem ; 
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Since  the  lovely  are  sleeptog, 

Go«  sleep  thou  with  them; 
Thus  kindly  I  scadter 

Thy  leaves  o*er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  sceotless  aod  dead* 

3. 

"  So  600D  may  I  follow, 

When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  Love's  shioii^  circle 

The  gems  drep  away  1 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'd, 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone  ?" 

This  ia  one  of  the  harnionized  airs,  and  ia  arranged,  for  four 
voices  in  an  extremely  charming  manner. 

Of  <<  The  Minstrel  Boy,''  which  follows,  we  must  say  that  it  ia 
a  spirited  little  poem ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more 
than  refer  to  it. 

The  celebrated  old  au*  of  ^<  Moll  Roone"  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  which  we  have  seen  throughout  the  work ;  the  air  ia 
plaintive,  simple,  and  sweet;  and  the  words  are  in  Mr*  Moore's 
happiest  manner.    We  extract  them : 

1. 

"  Farewell !— but,  whenever  you  welcome  the  hour 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in  your  bower. 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  it  too,    • 
And  forgot  his  own  griefs  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return — ^not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  &e  few  that  have  brishtened  his  pathway  of  pain— • 
But  he  ne'er  will  forget  Uie  short  vision  that  threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  lingering  with  yout 

2. 

*'  And  still  on  that  evening,  when  pleasure  fills  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each  cup» 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright. 
My  soul,  happy  friends!  shall  be  with  you  thM  night; 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your  wiles. 
And  return  to  me,  beudng  all  o'er  with  your  smiles  !— 
Too  blest,  if  it  tells  ine  that,  'mid  the  gay  cheer, 
Some  kind  voice  bad  nunnux'd,  *  I  i^m  V  vtre  here  t' 
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**  Let  Fate  do  lier  worst,  there  are  reliCs  of  joy, 
Bright  dreams  of  Uie  past,  which  she  cannot  destroy. 
And  which  come,  in  the  night-time  of  sorrow  and  care^ 
To  bnns  back  the  features  that  joy  usM  to  wear. 
Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  fiiPd ! 
Like  tlie  vase,  in  which  roses  have  once  been  distill'd— 
You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase  if  you  will 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still !" 

**  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odarem 

Testa  dih.''  Ha». 

In  the  ftdvertisement  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  we  are 
inforijt€<J  that  the  aixth  number  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this 
year,  and  that  it  will  probably  be  the  last  of  the  series  ;  the  whde 
behig  intended  to  form  three  thin  volumes. 


Sir  Hornbook;  or  Childe  Launcelofs  Expedition*     A  Chram^ 

matico' Allegorical  Ballad. 

[From  Uie  British  Critic] 

'We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  countenance  the  modem 
fashion  of  teaching  the  rudiments  of  science  by  the  aid  of  games 
and  playthings,  or  of  smuggling  knowledge  into  the  minds  of 
children  under  the  guise  of  story  and  sing-song.  Tet  we  see  no 
reason  why  our  little  boys  and  girls,  who,  by  the  regular  progress 
of  labour  and  lessons,  have  already  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  such  branches  of  learning  in  their 
plain  prose  garb,  may  not  have  the  advantage  and  the  gratificatim 
of  renewing  their  acquaintance  with  their  old  friends  in  the  mont 
<:aptiv?t]ng  dress  of  a  tale  in  verse.  The  chief  objection  ts,  that 
in  this  age  of  poetry,  as  it  is  deemed,  under  the  name  of  verse^ 
much  trash  of  all  kimls  is  daily  soliciting  admission  into  our  mine- 
I  ics  as  well  as  into  our  drawing-rooms.  We  are  very  ^ad,  there* 
fore,  that  in  turning  over  a  collection  of  children's  books,  we  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  one  which  we  can  safely  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  as  an  unexceptionable  present  for  their  young 
favourites  and  eleves.  ^*  Sir  Hornbook"i  s,  in  fact,  a  very  clever 
little  ballad,  such  as  Papas  and  Mamas,  after  first  readii^  it  over 
for  their  children's  sakes,  to  see  that  all  is  safe,  will  be  disposed  to 
lake  it  up  again  for  their  own  amasement,  and  to  laugh  neartit^ 
over  its  mock-heroic  contents ;  whilst  the  juvenile  cifcle  up  staiia 
may  gaze  upon  its  cuts,  and  learn  by  heart  its  lines,  without  daih 
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ger  of  vitiating  their  taste  witb  vulgarity,  or  of  forming  their  ideas 
of  poetry  upon  sheer  doggrel.  In'  shorty  except  -Mrs.  Dorset's 
happy  little  poem,  "  The  Peacock  at  Home,"  we  recoHect  nothing 
of  the  kind  so  well  imagined  or  so  well  executed  as  this  bagatelle* 
Nay,'  we  go  further,  and  in  the  te^th  of  even  more  critical  and  • 
learned  readers,  .we  pronounce,  ex  cathedra,  that  of  all  the  gram- 
Tnatical  treatises  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  from,  the  t^x^n  y^Af*' 
fxctrixii  of  Dionysius  the  Thracian,  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius,  and 
the  '"ETTut  nTfl^ofyTA  of  Home  Tooke,  down  to  Mr.  Jones's  Greek 
and  Latin  Grammars  upon  Philosophical  Principles!  we  have 
found  none  superior  to  *^  Sir  Hornbook"  in  amusement,  and  but 
few,  we  verily  believe,  in  utility.  We  know  not  who  is  the  author 
of  this  ingenious  trifle,  and  we  certainly  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
ihat^t  is  either  Lord  Byron  or  Walter  Scott,  when  we  remark, 
that  as  in  the  title  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Childe  Ha- 
rold of  the  former,  so  there  is  a  pleasant  enough  imitation  of  the 
latter  in  the  conduct  of  the  subject  and  versification. 

Childe  Launcelot,  setting  out  on  his  expedition  to  the  Muses' 
Bower,  arrives  at  Sir  Hornbook's  gate,  and  blows  the  horn  that 
hangs  there.     Thereat 

"The  inner  portals  opened  wide, 

And  forward  strode  tlie  chief. 
Arrayed  in  paper-helmet's  pride, 
And  arms  of  golden  leaf." 
»  » 

On  ^'  the  ChildeV  soliciting  his  aid : 

** '  If  Enralation  sent  thee  here,' 

Sir  Hornbook  quick  replied, 
*  My  mcnymen  all  shall  soon  appeiy; 
To  aid  thy  cause  with  .shield  and  spear. 
And  I  will  head  thy  bold  career. 
And  prove  thy  faithful  guide.'  ^' 

These  merry  men  are  thus  described ; 

''  Full  six-and-twenty  men  were  they; 

Id  line  of  battle  spread  $ 
The  first  that  came  was  mighty  A, 

The  last  was  little  z.^ 

With  the  aid  of  Sir  Hornbook  and  these  his  merry  men,  Childe 
Launcelot  proceedsiind  conquers  successively  Sir  Article  and  his 
brother ;  the  stout  knight  Sir  Substantive,  with  Adjective,  his 
lady  bright,  and  his  Lieutenant  Pronoun ;  the  old  Sir  Verb,  and 
lijs  (General  Infinitive  and  Imperadye,  who  commands  his  jsquad- 
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ron,  with  all  the  host  of  auxiliaries,  derivatives,  and  adjimctB  ;  L 
shorty  he  inasters  all  the  parts  of  speech,  one  after  another,  fai 
the  form  of  knights,  till  he  arrives  where 

^  Sir  Syntax  dwelt  in  thick  Qr  grove. 

All  strewn  with  scraps  of  flowers, 
Which  he  had  plucked  to  please  his  love 

Among  the  Muse^s  Bowers. 
His  Love  was  gentle  Prosody, 

More  fair  than  morning  beam, 
Who  lived  beneath  a  flowering  tree, 

Beside  a  falling  stream. 
And  these  two  claimed,  with  high  pretence. 

The  whole  Parnassian  ground. 
Albeit  some  little  difference 

Between  their  taste  was  found ; 
Sir  Syntax  he  was  all  for  sense, 

And  Prosody  for  sound." 

But  it  is  time  to  relieve  our  graver  readers  from  our  extracts 
and  commendations  of  this  nursery  epic,  and  to  express  our  iriil^ 
that  half  the  epics  which  have  been  lately  written  could  boatt 
the  same  spirit  and  ingenuity  in  their  composition* 
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PORTER'S  JOURNAI*. 

•  V 
'  [We  have  be#oY&voiired  witli  a  copy  of  part  of  Captain  Porter*!  jonroal  •£  bit  late  ad^  •  v  V 
Tentiiroiis  and  gallant  cruiic    Tbow  who  have  hitherto  admired  him  oolj  ai  tbeheM  1 1|, 
of  Valparaiso,  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  see  onr  Americao  Aosoo  io  another  charae*    ^ 
Cer;  like  Cooke  obsemog  and  describiof  the  manners  and  hahiti  of  newly  discovered    '^ 
savages.  After  dr^i^cribing  the  appearance  and  situation  of  the  nay  aifd  harboor  of  Noo-     ''^ 
aheevah,  or  Madison's  Island,  and  having  fortunately  obtained  an  interpreter,  in  aa       . ' 
fioglisbinao  of  the  name  of  tVilsob,-  who  bad  been  ioof  reaident  in  tills  group  of  itlandi^ 
be  thus  proceeds:] 

05  jumping  on  shorei  unaccompanied  by  any  other  perebns,  and 
walking  up  to  a  group  of  the  nati  ves,  all  their  apprehensions  seemedl 
Id  cease;  the  womeni  who  had  retired  to  a  distancei  came  down  fo 
join  the  male  natives,  and  even  the  landing  of  th6  marines,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  party,  did  not,  seem  to  occasion  any  uneasiness 
among  them.  The  drum  .appeared  to  give  them  much  pleasure, 
and  the  regular  movements  of  the  marines  occasioned  great  as* 
tonisbment ;  they  said  they  were  spirits,  or  beings  of  a  superior 
dass  to  other  men*  I  directed  them  to  be  put  through  their  ex* 
ercise,  and  the  firing  of  the  muskets  occasioned  but  little  terror, 
except  among  the  women,  who  generally  turned  away  their  faces, . 
covering  their  ears  with  their  hands.  The  men  and  boys  were 
all  attention  to  the  skipping  of  the  balls  in  the  water;  bat  at  every 
fire,  all  habitually  inclined  their  bodies,  as  if  to  avoid  the  shot,  al« 
though  behind  the  men  who  were  firing.  After  remaining  a  short 
time  with  them,  1  distributed  among  them  some  knives,  fish  hooks,  ' 
&c.  &c«  which  they  received  with  much  apparent  pleasure,  but 
^  one  offered,  like  the  natives  of  the  other  islands,  any  thing  hi 
.  letum. 

Observing  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley  to  be  covered 
,Mth  numerous  groups  of  natives,  I  ilnqufred  the  canse)  and  was 
.-    To*».  IV.  New  Seriejfi.  37 
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informed  that  a  warlike  tribe,  residing  beyond  the  moiiDtains,  bad 
been  for  several  weeks  at  war  with  the  natives  of  the  valley,  ioto 
which  they  had  made  several  incursions,  and  had  destroyed  many 
houses  and  plantations,  and  had  killed,  by  cutting  around  the  bark* 
a  great  ntiinber  of  .bread-fruit  trees.  I  was  also  informed  that  they 
had  intended  paying  another  visit  that  day,  but  it  wat  suppoMd 
they. had  been  deterred  by  the  appearance  of  the  ships.     I  in- 
quired if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  message  to  them,  and  waa  in- 
formed that  nptwitlistanding  they  were  at  war,  and  showed  no 
quarter  to  each  other,  there  were  certain  persons  of  botK  tribea, 
who  were  permitted  to  pass  and  repass  freely  and  uninterrupted 
from  one  tribe  to  another,  such  for  example,  as  a  man  belonging  1o 
one  tribe  who  had  married  a  woman  belonging  to  another*     I  in- 
quired if  any  such  were  present,  and  olie  being  pointed  out  to  me, 
I  directed  him  to  proceed  to  the  HappahSy  and  to  tell  them  I  had 
come  with  a  force  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  them  from  the  island, 
and  if  they  presumed  to  enter  into  the  valley  while  I  remained  there, 
I  should  send  a  body  of  men  to  chastise  them — to  tell  themtDcease 
all  hostilities  as  long  as  I  remained  among  them;  that  if  tbeyhad 
hogs  or  fruit  to  dispose  of,  they  might  come  and  trade  freely  witb 
us,  as  I  should  not  permit  the  natives  of  the  valley  to  injure  or' 
molest  them.     To  the  natives  of  the  valley  (who  listened  atten- 
tively, and  with  apparent  pleasure,  to  the  message  sent  to  the 
llappahs)  I  then  addressed  myself,  and  assured  them  that  I  had 
come  with  the  most  friendly  disposition,  that  I  wanted  nothing 
from  them  but  what  I  paid  for,  that  they  must  look  upon  uses  breth- 
ren, and  that  I  should  protect  them  against  the  Happahs,  shoidd 
they  again  venture  to  descend  from  the  mountains.  I  directed  tliefli 
to  leave  at  home  their  spears,  slings,  and  clubs,  (their  only  weapons 
of  war,  in  order  that  we  might  know  them  from  the  Happahs,)  and 
told  them  [  shoidd  consider  all  as  my  enemies  "who  should  appear 
armed  in  my  presence,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  their  using  those  weapons,  as  I  fand  not 
only  the  will  and  power  to  give  them  the  most  ample  protectidii 
but  to  chastise  severely  their  enemies,  unless  they  were  governed 
by  the  advice  I  had  given  them  ;  all  listened  with  much  attefltio^ 
their  spears  and  clubs  were  thrown  on  one  side,  and  when  I 
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ed  to  assemble  my  officers  and  men  to  return  on  board,  I  perceived 
that  they  had  formed,  with  the  female  part  of  the  community,  an 
intimacy  much  closer  than  that  which  brotherly  relationship  gave 
them  a  title  to. 

The  detachment  of  marines  had  remained  with  me ;  all,  no  doubt, 
saw  me  on  my  guard  against  any  attacks  of  the  natives,  and  the 
probability  of  my  remaining  so,  perhaps,  made  them  perfectly 
easy  as  to  their  safety. 

Description  of  Gattaneuah's  granddaughter. 

While  I  was  using  measures  to  get  together  my  officers  and  men, 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  object  which  at  the  moment  here 
presented  itself.  A  handsome  young  woman  of  about  18  years 
of  age,  her  complexion  fairer  than  common,  her  carriage  majestic, 
and  her  dress  better,  and  somewhat  difi'erent  from  the  other  fe- 
males, approached  ;  her  glossy  black  hair  and  her  skin  were  highly 
anointed  with  the  cocoa  nut  oil,  and  her  whole  personal  appear- 
ance  neat,  sleek,  and  comely.  On  inquiry  who  this  dignified  per- 
sonage might  be,  I  was  informed  that  her  name  was  Piteeme,  a 
granddaughter  to  the  chief  or  greatest  man  in  the  valley,  whose 
name  was  Gattaneuah.  This  lady,  on  whose  countenance  was 
not  to  be  perceived  any  of  those  playful  smiles  which  enlivened 
the  countenances  of  the  others,  I  was  informed  was  held  in  great 
estimation,  on  account  of  her  rank  and  beauty,  and  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  from  motives  of  policy,  to  pay  some  attentions 
to  a  personage  so  exalted.  She  received  my  advances  with  a 
coldness  and  hauteur,  which  would  have  suited  a  prince:^,  and  re- 
pulsed every  thing  like  familiarity,  with  a  sternness  that  astonished 
me. 

Gattaneuah's  Village  on  the  Mountain. 

Gattaneuah,  I  was  informed,  at  the  time  of  my  landing,  was  at 
a  fortified  village,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  highest. mountains;  they  have  two  of  these  strong  places  in 
this  valley-— one  on  tlie  top  of  the  aforesaid  mountain,  the  other 
lower  down  the  valley,  and  guarding  one  of  the  principal  passes. 
The  manner  of  fortifying  these  places  is  to  plant  closely  on  end. 
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the  bodies  of  large  trees  of  40  feet  in  length,  and  leouriag  tbaitf 
together  by  pieces  of  timber  stronglj  lashed  across,  presenting 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  diflScult  of  access,  a  breast-work  of  consi* 
derable  extent,  which  would  require  European  Artillery  lo  de» 
stroy.  At  the  back  of  this,  a  scaffolding  is  raised,  on  which  is 
placed  a  platform  for  the  warriors,  who  ascend  by  the  meant  of 
ladders,  and  from  thence  shower  down  on  their  asbailaiits  apean 
and  stones.  The  one  at  which  Oattaneuah  now  was,  is  situated 
near  a  remarkable  gap  cut  through  the  mountain  by  the  na-. 
tives  to  serve  as  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  must  have  required  nuch 
labour  in  the  execution ;  the  other  is  more  to  the  right,  and  lower 
down. 

I  had  no  sooner  understood  that  they  had  a  chief  to  wbom  I 
could  address  myself,  than  I  felt  anxious  to  see  him:  a  measengar 
was  therefore  despatched  for  him,  and  after  collecting  my  people^  I 
returned  on  board,  where,  shortly  after  our  arrival,  I  soon  found 
every  person  anxious  for  the  ship  to  be  got  into  port  and  secured. 
Probably  they  had  heard  from  those  who  had  been  on  aliore  of 
the  friendly  reception  they  had  met  with,  and  while  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  putting  to  sea  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  ran  in, 
application  was  made  to  warp  the  ship  up,  and  in  a  few  honrs  we 
had  her  secured  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  on  the  starboard  aid^ 
near  a  white  sandy  beach,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shorei* 

When  the  ship  was  moored,  the  shore  was  lined  with  'flie 
natives  of  both  sexes,  but  the  females  were  more  nameroos, 
waving  their  white  cloaks  or  leahaes  for  us  to  come  od  Aon* 
Many  applications  were  made  for  me  to  permit  them  to  accept 
the  invitations,  and  I  found  it  impossible  any  longer  to  resist  The 
boats  were  got  out,  and  proceeded  to  the  shore,  where,  on  land* 
ing,  they  were  taken  complete  possession  of  by  the  females,  wlio 
insisted  on  going  to  the  ship,  and  in  a  short  time  she  was  cool* 
pletely  filled  by  them,  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  from  the  age 
of  60  years  to  that  of  10 ;  some  as  remarkable  for  their  iieaiily 
as  others  for  their  ugliness. 

The  object  of  the  greatest  value  at  this  as  well  as  all  the  othar 
islands  of  this  group,  is  whales'  teeth ;  this  I  had  understood  wUb 
I  was  on  shore,  and  knowing  that  there  were  several  of  them  09 
board  the  frigate,  I  determined,  if  possibly,  to  secure  ikt  whole  df 
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fhera  at  qbj  price ;  as  1  had  ^been  informed  that  hogs,  the  only 
animal  food  on  the  island,  could  be  procured  for  no  other  article. 
No  jewel,  however  valuable,  is  half  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe, 
as  a  whale's  tooth  here.  I  have  seen  them  bj  fits  laugh  and  cry 
at  the  possession  of  one  of  those  darling  treasures.  Ivory,  how- 
ever finely  wrought,  bears  no  comparison  in  their  estimation,  and 
is  worn  by  the  lower  and  poorer  classes,  made  in  the  form  of  whales' 
teeth  and  ear  ornaments,  while  the  whales'  teeth  are  worn  only  by 
persons  of  rank  and  wealth. 

Soon  after  I  had  sent  my  present  on  shore,  Gattaneuah  came  oii 
board  in  a  boat  which  I  had  sent  for  him,  accompanied  by  the 
Chauny. 

I  had  seen  several  of  their  warriors  since  I  had  arrived,  many 
of  them  highly  ornamented*  with  plumes  formed  of  the  feathers  of 
Caches  and  man  of  war  birds ;  large  tufts  of  hair  were  tied  around 
their  waists,  ankles,  and  loins ;  a  cloak,  sometimes  of  red  cloth,  but 
most  frequently  of  a  white  paper  cloth,  formed  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  thrown,  not  inelegantly,  over  the  shoulders,  with  large  round 
or  oval  ornaments  in  their  ears,  formed  of  whales'  teeth,  ivory,  or 
a  kind  of  soft  and  light  wood  whitened  with  chalk.  From  their 
neck  is  suspended  a  whale's  tooth  or  highly  polished  shell,  and 
around  their  loins  several  turns  of  the  stronger  kind  of  paper  cloth, 
the  end  of  which  hangs  before  in  the  manner  of  an  apron.  This, 
with  a  black  and  highly  polished  spear  of  about  12  feet  in  lengthy 
or  a  club  richly  carved  and  borne  on  the  shoulders,  constitutes 
the  dress  and  equipment  of  a  native  warrior,  whose  body  is  highly 
and  elegantly  ornamented  by  tattooing,  executed  in  a  manner  to 
excite  our  admiration.  This  is  a  faithful  picture  of  a  warrior ; 
and  of  the  chief  of  such  Warriom  I  had  formed  an  exalted  opi- 
nion ;  but  what  was  my  astonishment  when  Oattaneuah  presented 
himself.  An  infirm  old  man  of  70  years  of  age,  destitute  of  every 
covering  or  ornament,  except  a  piece. of  linen  about  his  kins,  and 
a  palm  leaf  tied  about  his  head ;  a  long  stick  served  to  assist  him 
in  walking ;  his  face  and  body  were  as  black  as  a  negro's,  from 
the  quantity  of  tattoomg,  which  entirely  covered  diemf.  His 
skin  was  rough,  and  appeared  to  be  pealing  ofi*  in  scales  from  the 
quantity  of  kava,  ah  intoxicating  root  with  which  he  had  indulged 
himself;  such  was  the  figure  that  Gattimeuah  presented;  and  an 
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he  had  drank  freely  of  (he  kava  before  he  made  his  vi&it,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  stupid.     Aff^r  he  had  been  a  shorf  time 
on  deck)  I  endeavoured  to  impress  him  H'if  h  a  high  opinion  of  our 
force ;  and  for  this  purpose  asBemliled  all  my  crew ;  it  scarcely 
seemed  to  excite  his  attention.     I  tlien  caused  a  gnn  to  be  fired, 
which  seemed  to  produce  no  other  eflTci^t  on  him  than  that  of  pain; 
be  complained  that  it  hurt  his  ears  ;  I  then  invited  him  below, 
when  nothing  whatever  excited  his  attention,  until  I  showed  him 
some  whales'  teeth.     This  roused  the  old  man  from  his  lethaqgr, 
and  he  would  not  t>e  satisfied  until  I  had  permitted  faim'to  handle, 
to  measure,  and  count  them  over  and  over,  which  seemed  to  at 
ford  him  inflnife  pleasure ;  after  he  had  done  this  repeatedly,  I  pat 
them  away,  and  shortly  afterwards  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any 
thing  in  the  ship  that  pleased  Inoi ;  if  he  did,  to  name  it,  and  it 
should  be  his:  he  told  me  he  had  seen  nothing  that  pleased  him 
so  much  as  one  of  the  small  whales'  teeth,  which,  on  his  describ- 
ing, I  took  out  and  gave  him ;  this  he  carefully  wrapped  up,  beg- 
ging me  not  to  inform  any  person  that  he  had  about  him  an  article 
of  so  much  value;  I  assured  him  I  should  not;  and  the  old  mo 
threw  himself  on  tlie  settee  and  went  to  sleep.     In  a  few  nioiitea 
he  awoke  somewhat  recovered  from  his  stupidity,  and  requeated 
to  be  put  on  shore ;  he,  however,  previous  to  his  departure,  wiabed 
me  to  exchange  names  with  him,  and  requested  me  to  aasist  him 
in  his  war  with  the  Happahs;  to  the  first  I  immediately  consented, 
but  to  the  latter  request  I  told  him  I  had  come  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  the  island ;  that  I  wished  to  see  him  at  peace  with  the 
Happahs,  and  that  I  should  not  engage  in  any  hostilitiea  onleaa  the 
Happahs  came  into  the  valley,  in  which  case  I  should  protect  hin 
and  his  people.     He  told  me  th^y  had  cursed  the  booea  of  hia 
mother,  who  had  died  but  a  short  time  since  ;  that  as  we  had  ex.* 
changed  names,  she  was  now  my  mother,  and  I  was  bound  to  ea-- 
pouse  her  cause.   1  said  I  would  think  on  the  subject,  and  did  net' 
deem  it  necessary  to  make  any  fuiiher  reply  to  the  old  man's  bi>- 
phistry. 

Next  morning  he  sent  me  a  present  consisting  of  hogs,  and  aeve* 
ral  boat  loads  of  cocoa  nuts  and  plantains,  which  were  diatribotod 
among  the  crews  of  the  different  vessels. 

I  now  unbent  my  sails  and  sent  them  on  shore,  landed  my  wa- 
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ter  casks,  with  which  I  formed  a  complete  eDcIosure,  suiBScientlj 
spacious  to  answer  all  our  purposes.  The  ship  was  haled  close 
in  with  the  beach,  and  we  began  in  good  earnest  to  make  our  re- 
pairs. A  tent  was  pitched  within  the  enclosure,  and  the  place  . 
put  under  the  protection  of  a  guard  of  marines.  lo  the  afternoon 
several  olBScers  went  on  shore  to  visit  the  villages,  when  I  per* 
ceived  a  large  bodj  of  the  Happahs,  descending  from  the.  mono- 
tains  into  the  valley,  among  the  bread  fruit  trees,  which  they  soon 
))egan  to  destroy.  I  immediately  fired  guns,  and  made  a  signal 
for  every  person  to  repair  on  board,  apprehensive  that  some  might 
be  cut  off  by  thenfl,  as  the  friendly  natives  had  not  seemed  to  no* 
tice  this  descent.  The  firing  of  the  guns  soon  occasbned  the 
main  body  to  halt,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  whole  retomed  up 
the  mountains,  as  the  friendly  tribes  had  turned  out  to  oppose 
them.  Those  who  were  on  shore  had  returned  on  board,  and  as 
the  Happahs  had  descended  to  within  half  a  mile  of  our  camp,  and 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  200  bread  fruit  trees,  it  became  ne- . 
cessary  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against  their  enterprise.  Mj 
messenger  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  among  them  to  say, 
that  notwithstandmg  my  injunctions  they  had  come  into  the  val- 
ley and  destroyed  the  bread  fruit  trees  and  we  had  not  opposed 
them,  that  they  believed  we  were  cowards,  and,  they  should  soon 
visit  our  camp  and  carry  off  our  sails.  Believing  from  what  I  had 
already  seen,  that  they  were  capable  of  attempting  the  execution 
of  then:  threat,  I  determined  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  with 
this  view  I  caused  one  fourth  of  each  ship's  company  to  be  land- 
ed every  evening  with  their  arms,  as  a  guard  for  the  camp,  allow- 
ing them,  at  the  same  time,  to  stroll  about  the  valley.  The  na- 
tives had  now  assembled  in  great  numbers  on  the  ontside  of  the 
enclosure.  They  were  foiid  of  presents,  which  they  called  a  Tie- 
he,  and  which  at  first  consisted  of  pieces  of  an  iron  hoop,  butina 
few  days  this  coin  became  no  longer  current;  then  the  iron  hoops 
were  fashioned  by  the  seamen  into  a  tool  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
a  plane  iron,  which  being  lashed  by  several  close  turns  of  sennet 
on  a  crooked  stick,  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  short  handled  adse, 
and  is  called  by  them  a  Tahay.  This  passed  very  well  for  a  feir 
days,  but  they  soon  found  out  the  cheat,  and  required  something 
of  more  value ;  our.mcn  had  money,  which  was  ofiered  them,  but 
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was  rejected  as  (rasb ;  cloUiiog  they  had  given  until  they  liaiA 
scarcely  aoy  left  for  themselves ;  junk  bottles  were  in  great  de* 
maod,  and  alirays  passed  current. 

I  had  caused  a  tent  to  be  erected  on  shore  for  mjrself,  u  be- 
lieving Qiy  presence  necessary  there  to  preserve  order^  and  my 
health  required  that  I  should  remain  on  shore  some  time,  afier 
being  so  long  con6ned  to  the  ship. 

The  threat  of  the  Happahshad  somewhat  provoked  me.  I  did 
not  view  this  people  as  mere  savages,  but  as  intelligent  beiqg^ 
having  proper  ideas  of  right  and  wrong ;  I  thought,  liowever^  that 
before  I  went  to  extremities,  I  would  try  if  Fcould  not  frigbtca 
them  out  of  their  hostile  notions.  Gattaneuah  made  daily  applica- 
tions for  assistance,  and  I  at  length  told  him  if  bis  people  wcmld 
carry  a  heavy  gun,  a  six  pounder,  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  meiiB. 
tain  which  I  pointed  out  to  him,  I  would  send  men  op  to  work  it 
and  drive  away  the  Happahs,  who  still  kept  possevion  of  the 
hills ;  this  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  every  male  inhabitint 
of  the  valley  ;  I  landed  the  gun,  but  did  not  suppose  tbem  capa* 
ble  of  carrying  it  half  way  to  the  place  fixed  on ;  I  auppoaed, 
however,  it  would  terrify ,'the  Happahs,  and  if  it  was  attended  with 
no  other  advantage,  it  would  occupy  the  natives  for  a  week  or 
fortnight,  and  keep  theiti  from  our  camp,  as  the-  numbera  who  le- 
sorted  there  had  already  caused  us  some  embarraasmenty  and  I^ 
prehended  would  cause  us  more. 

On  the  gun  being  laniled,  I  caused  a  few  shot  to  be  fired,  to  Con- 
vince them  of  the  distance  the  balls  would  have  effect :  fiiat,  a 
shot  was  fired  with  the  gun  considerably  elevated  ;  they  aeemed 
much  surprised  at  the  length  of  time  it  remained,  in  the  uri 
and  many  had  given  up  all  expectation  of  seebg  it  faU,  and  a 
general  shout  of  admiration  marked  the  time  of  its  fail  in  the  wa- 
ter. I  now  directed  the  gun  to  be  fired  that  the  ball  might  aUp 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at  every  bound  df  the  ahot 
they  gave  a  general  shout  of  applause,  as  if  ail  were  operated 
upon  by  the  same  impulse:  and  last  of  all,  I  directed  her  lo  be 
fired  with  grape  shot,  which  seemed  to  alTord  them  more  pleaaore 
than  all  the  rest ;  they  hugged  and  kissed  the  gun,  laid  themaehrei 
beside  it,  and  fondled  it  with  the  utmost  delight,  and  at  length  afam 
it  on  two  long  poles^  and  carried  it  toward  the  mountauMk'  On 
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their  first  attempt  to  lift  it  with  a  few  men  the  weight  seemed  to 
astonish  them;  they  declared  that  it  stuck  to  the  ground;  they 
soon,  however,  raised  it  by  additional  numbers,  and  bore  it  off  with 
apparent  ease. 

While  the  natives  were  employed  with  their  darling  gun,  I 
occupied  myself  in  forwarding  as  much  as  possible  the  ship's 
duty,  and,  as  an  additional  security  to  our  camp,  landed  another  sis. 
pounder,  and  mounted  also  a  long  wall  piece. 

Our  men  were  employed  overhaling  and  refitting  the  rigging, 
and  the  duty  of  every  one  related  to  them.  No  work  was  ex« 
acted  from  any  one  after  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  given  up  to  repose  and  amusement  ^ 

An  oven  was  also  built  on  shore,  with  brick  (bund  on  board  the 
prizes,  and  so  long  as  we  remained  here,  firesh  bread,  of  ao  ex- 
cellent quality,  was  issued  every  day  to  every  person  under  my 
command. 

The  day  after  the  gun  was  moved  for  the  mountain,  the  chief 
warrior,  named  Mauioa,  was  introduced  to  me ;  he  was  a  tall  and 
well-shaped  man,  of  about  35  years  of  age,  remarkably  active,  of 
an  intelligent  and  open  countenance,  and  his  whole  appearance 
was  prepossessing.  He  had  just  left  the  other  warriors  in  the  for- 
tified village,  and  bad  come  down  to  request  me  to  cause  a  mot- 
ket  to  be  fired,  (which  he  called  a  bauhie,)  that  he  might  witness 
its  effects.  Several  individuals  of  the  tribe  of  the  Happahs  were 
at  that  moment  about  the  camp,  and  I  was  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity which  was  afforded  me  to  convince  them  of  the  folly  of 
resisting  our  fire  arms  with  slings  and  spears.  •  I  fired  several 
times  at  a  mark  myself,  to  show  them  (hat  I  never  failed  of  hitting 
an  object  the  size  of  a  man.  I  then  directed  the  marines  to  fire 
by  vollies  at  a  cask,  which  was  soon  like  a  riddle ;  I  directed 
them  to  tell  their  countrymen  that  it  would  only  be  making  a  use- 
less sacrifice  of  their  lives  to  fight  us ;  that  I  had  no  wish  to  de« 
stroy  them,  but  that  my  own  safety,  and  the  security  of  the 
friendly  tribes,  whom  I  had  promised  to  protect,  required  that 
they  should  be  driven  from  the  mounluns  overhanging  the  val- 
ley, where  they  had  constantly  kept  their  position,  daily  waving 
their  cloaks  to  us  to  come  up,  and  threatening  us  with  their  spears 
and  clubs.    Indeed,  consideraUe  numbers  of  them  bad  been  seen 
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in  the  grass  on  the  hills,  at  the  back  of  our  encampment^  iod  i 
bad  much  reason  to  apprehend  an  attack  from  them  aoon,  if  mean 
were  not  taken  to  dislodge  them. 

Mauina  appeared  much  pleased  with  the  effect  of  our  mui* 
ketrj,  and  frequently  exclaimed,  "Mattee!  Matteeb— Thelledt 
Thciled !  The  Happahs,  however,  replied,  that  nothing  couU 
persuade  their  tribe  that  bauhies  could  do  them  the  injury  that  we 
pretended;  that  thej  were  determined  to  try  the  effects  of  a  bat- 
tle, and  if  they  should  be  beaten,  they  would  be  willing  to  make 
peace,  but  not  before.  I  informed  them  they  would  not  find  ma 
so  ready  to  make  peace  after  beating  them  as  at  present,  and  that 
I  should  insist  on  being  paid  for  the  trouble  they  might  put  na 
to.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  an  abundance  of  fmit  and 
hogs,  and  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  whole  to  purchaaa  n^j 
friendship  if  I  should  conquer  them.  Seeing  that  these  atranga 
people  were  resolutely  bent  on  trying  the  effects  of  their  anna 
against  ours,  I  thought  that  the  sooner  they  were  coDvinced.  of 
their  folly  the  better  it  would  be  for  themselves  and  ua,  as  it  would 
relieve  us  from  the  constant  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  tfaem, 
and  I  believed  it  likely  that  by  giving  them  timely  notice  of  oar. 
intentions,  they  would  avoid  commg  so  near  as  to  permit  our  mqa- 
kcts  to  have  much  effect.  Indeed,  it  became  absolutely  ueceaaary 
to  do  something,  for  the  Happahs  present  informed  mt  thttt  tliair 
tribe  believed  that  we  were  afraid  to  attack  them,  aa  we  had 
threatened  so  much  without  attempting  any  thing,  and  thia  idea  I 
found  began  to  prevail  among  those  of  our  valley.  The  vaUej.ia 
subdivided  into  other  valleys  by  the  hills,  and  each  small  valley  is. 
inhabited  by  distinct  tribes,  governed  by  their  own  laws^  and  htf 
ving  their  own  chiefs  and  priests. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  Oattaneuah,  with  several  of  the 
riors,  came  to  inform  me  that  the  gun  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
tain,  where  I  had  directed  it  to  be  carried,  and  that  it  would  have 
reached  the  summit  by  the  time  our  people  eoald  get.  up  theaB» 
When  I  viewed  the  mountain,  and  imagined  the  difficulliea  tbej 
would  have  to  surmount,  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  accouoi  thi^ 
gave  me,  and  yet  I  could  not  conceive  any  motive  they  could  have 
(or  deceiving  me.  I  informed  them  that  on  the  next  monuog  al 
daylight,  49  men,  with  their  musketSi  wouki  be  on  ahocot  aqd  m 
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readiness  to  marcfa»  and  as  I  supposed  it  would  be  impossible  for 
our  people  to  scale  the  mountains  when  encumbered  with  their 
arms,  I  desired  them  to  send  me  40  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  their  muskets,  and  an  equal  number  to  carry  provisions 
as  weil  as  ammunition  for  the  six  pounder,  which  they  promised  me 
should  be  done,  and  every  arrangement  was  made  accordingly, 
and  the  command  of  the  expedition  given  to  Lieutenant  Downea. 
I  was  this  afternoon  visited  by  Taihea-taena,  the  wife  of  Gatta^ 
neuah,  accompanied  by  several  of  her  daughters  and  granddaugh- 
ters ;  every  object  about  the  camp  seemed  to  excite  in  them  the 
most  lively  attentions,  but  none  more  so  than  the  sheep  and  goats, 
which  they  called  boarke,  which  is  the  name  of  a  hog.     The  dif« 
ferent  occupations  in  which  our  people  were  employed  seemed 
greatly  to  excite  their  astonishment,  and  they  went  from  place  to 
place,  examining  with  great  curiosity  the  operations  within  the 
camp ;  but  as  they  were  all  entirely  new  to  them,  they  appeared  to 
view  them  with  admiration,  and  as  if  sensible  of  not  being  able  ful- 
ly to  comprehend  them,  they  made  no  inquiries,  but  silently  turned 
their  attention  to  the  next  object  which  attracted  them.     In  this 
manner  they  wandered  from  my  tent  to  the  sail-makers^  the  coo^ 
pars',  carpenters',  armourers',  and  bakers',  and  even  the  turning  of 
the  grindstone  occasioned  no  less  wonder  than  the  rest ;  they  were 
like  children,  pleased  with  novelties  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend.    Taihea  appeared  to  be  an  intelligent,  and  had  no  doubt 
been  a  handsome,  woman ;  she  bore  the  traces  of  beauty  in  her 
features,  and  the  beauty  of  her  children  and  grandchDdren,  whose 
features  strongly  resembled  her's,  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  she  had  b^n;  her  manners  were  dignified  and  her  gestures 
graceful.     I  found  she  possessed  that  vanity  which  is  so  much 
attributed  to  her  sex,  and  that  she  evinced  no  little  pleasure  at 
being  complimented  on  the  strong  resemblance  of  her  granddaugh- 
ters to  herself.     I  made  them  presents  of  several  small  articles, 
which  gave  them  much  pleasure,  and  the  old  woman  frequently- 
reminded  me,  that  as  I  had  exchanged  names  with  Oattaneuah,  I 
was  now  her  husband,  and  (pointing  to  the  others)  that  these 
were  my  children  and  grandchildren,  who  looked  up  to  me  for 
protection. 
On  the  morning  of  the  29tb,  the  party  being  on  shore,  consists 
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log  chiefly  of  the  creir  of  the  Essex  Jonior,  and  the  detachment 
of. marines,  each  man  being  furnished  with  an  Indian  to  carry  hm 
arms^  and  spare  Indians  to  carry  provisions  and  other  articles,  I 
gave  the  order  to  march;  Gattaneuah  arrived  at  the  moment  of 
my  giving  the  order,  and  informed jse  that  his  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  a  chief  of  the  Happahs,  had  just  descended  tfae 
mountains,  and  had  come  as  an  envoy  to  beg  that  I  would  grant 
them  peace :  the  detachment  had  marched ;  every  arrangement 
had  been  made ;  I  apprehended  that  the  Happahs  only  wanted  to 
gain  time ;  1  had  met  with  considerable  provocatbn  from  them,  and 
they  still  kept  their  hostile  positions  on  the  mountains.  From 
the  old  man's  solicitude  for  peace,  when  contrasted  with  their 
former  desires  for  war,  I  for  a  moment  believed  some  treachery 
on  foot*  1  had  sent  but  a  handful  of  men;  and  their  arms,  their 
ammunition,  their  provisions,  and  even  their  lives,  were  in  the 
bands  of  the  Indians.  Oattaneuah  was  in  my  power,  and  I  de- 
termined to  secure  him  as  a  hostage  until  their  return.  I  directed 
him  to  send  for  his  daughter  for  the  same  purpose,  but  he  informed 
me  she  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  unable  to  come  to  the 
camp.  I  told  him  that  no  harm  was  intended  him,  but  that  he 
must  not  leave  the  enclbsure  until  the  return  of  the  party  ;  that 
the  Indians  of  hb  tribes  were  in  possession  of  many  articles  of 
value  to  us,  and  that  when  every  thing  was  returned  to  us,  he 
should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  his  family.  I  told  him  that 
peace  could  not  now  take  place  until  after  a  battle,  when  I  should 
fieel  dbposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Happahs,  and  would  re- 
spect a  messenger  sent  from  them  with  a  white  flag.  The  old 
man  appeared  very  uneasy  at  his  detention,  and  repeatedly  asked 
me  if  I  woidd  not  kill  him  should  any  of  our  people  be  injured 
by  the  Happahs;  and  my  assurances  to  the  contrary  did  not  relieve 
his  anxiety  and  fears  for  his  safety.  :  The  party  on  shore  at  the 
camp  now  consisted  only  of  about  ten  or  twelve  workmg  men, 
and  one  sentinel ;  they  were  all  engaged  in  their  usual  occupa- 
tions, when  an  Indian  girl,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  bushes, 
came  running  towards  us,  the  picture  of  fear ;  and,  with  terror 
strongly  marked  in  every  feature,  exclaimed  that  the  Happahs 
were  but  a  short  distance  from  the  camp.  I  directed  the  alarm 
ipm  to  be  fired ;  every  person  was  immediately  armed  with  such 
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weapons  as  presented  themselves,  and  we  awaited  the  expected 
attack  behind  our  barrier  of  water-casks ;  but  hearing  no  noise,  we 
sallied  out  to  examine  the  bushes,  and  supposed  it  a  false  alarm ; 
but  on  returning  to  the  camp,  casting  our  eyes  upon  the  hills,  we 
perceived  a  party  sculking  among  the  weeds  and  grass;  we  got  the 
six  pounder  to  bear  on  them,  soon  dislodged  them,  and  had  no 
other  interruption  or  alarm  during  the  day. 

TO  BD  COtTTINUED. 


For  the  AncUectic  Magcugine. 
EARTHQUAKE  AT  VENEZUELA. 

The  dreadful  earthquake  that  shook  Venezuela  in  the  month  of 
March,  1812,  was  one  of  those  awful  calamities,  in  contemplating 
of  which,  the  mind  is  humbled  into  a  sense  of  our  utter  insigni- 
ficance and  dependence,  and  spontaneously  prostrates  itself  be- 
fore the  thrpne  of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  at  the  breath 
of  whose  word  the  proudest  productions  of  human  art,  and  the 
grandest  forms  of  nature,  alike  pass  away  as  a  fleeting  vapour. 
This  vast  province,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  1,200  square 
leagueSt  experienced  the  shock  at  the  same  instants  The  dura- 
tion at  farthest  did  not  exceed  thirty  seconds.  During  this  breath 
of  time,  mountains  and  valleys  undulated  like  the  billows  of  the 
ocean ;  cities  and  villages  crumbled  to  pieces,  burying  in  their 
ruins  more  than  24,000  human  beings ;  and  had  the  shock  con* 
tinned  thirty  seconds  longer,  with  the  same  force,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  every  thing  on  the  surface  of  Venezuela  would  have 
been  destroyed. 

Various  parts  of  South  America,  as  well  on  its  surface  as  in 
its  bowels,  denote  that  this  part  of  the  earth  has  been  subject 
to  numerous  and  extraordinary  changes,  and,  indeed,  every  part 
of  the  globe  bears  evidence  of  vicissitudes  of  which  we  have  no 
record ;  for  it  is  not  improbable  the  same  Omnipotent  Being  who, 
when  hef pleases,  can  shake  our  ball  to  its  centre,  has,  in  some  of 
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these  awful  revolutions  of  nature,  buried  a  part  of  the  human  nc^ 
as  well  as  (heir  archives,  in  eternal  oblivion. 

In  no  part  of  the  civilized  world  does  superstition  and  Igno- 
rance prevail  more  than  in  South  America,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  electric  and  universal  effect  which  the  earthquake 
produced  over  the  minds  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Van^ 
zuela. 

The  energies  of  that  portion  of  the  commuDitj  who  had  been 
struggling  to  emancipate  their  country  from  Spain,  were  BuddarijT 
palsied.  The  great  body  of  the  population  were  stupifiM  with 
fear.  The  priests  were  assiduous  in  their  exertions  to  proclaim 
that  this  visitation  of  nature  was  ordered  by  the  Deity  as  a  ponidi- 
nient  for  the  political  crimes  of  Venezuela.  During  this  stale  of 
the  public  mind,  and  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  earthqaakoi  a 
vapour  was  seen  issuing  from  the  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  in  front 
of  the  city  of  Caraccas.  Consternation  seized  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  now  supposed  that  those  who  had  teen  apared 
by  the  earthquake  were  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  a  volcano. 
To  calm  this  general  alarm,  and  to  ascertain  whether  this  appea^ 
ance  of  smoke  was  really  the  effect  of  combustion,  and  an  inci- 
pient sign  of  volcano  or  not;  the  executive  of  Veneauela  ap 
pointed  Doctor  William  Burke,  with  another  gentiemant  ^  nativa 
of  the  country,  as  a  commission  to  ascend  the  moantain  and  de> 
termine  the  fact  by  actual  observation.  The  following  is  tlie  ra^ 
port  of  Doctor  Burke  to  the  executive  of  Veneznela: 

*'  We  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  on  our  mules,  at  4  o*clotk  P^ 
M.  Suudayj  4ih  Aprils  by  the  road  of  Galipan,  which,  as  It  rum 
along  the  ridges  of  the  lateral  spurs,  or  winds  up  the  sides  of  steep 
hills  detached  from  the  main  ridge,  except  at  the  base,  is  difficult  and 
tedious.  This,  added  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  (the  thennometor 
standing  at  90*^.)  reflected  from  the  steep  sandy  road,  rendered 
ride  particularly  fatiguing.  In  our  ascent  we  perceived  the 
face  of  the  mountain  over  which  we  travelled,  rent  into  fissniea  of 
from  an  inch  to  six  inches  wide,  but  the  depth  various  and  indeB- 
iilte.  The  fissures  were  to  be  seen  in  all  parts  over  which  tkt 
road  passed,  whether  the  side  spurs  or  the  main  ridge ;  and  Ibey 
r^cnerally  ran  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  section  or  piart  of 
the  mountain  which  we  ascended,  dividing  the  particObtr  licjge 
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along  its  whole  length,  and  running  in  lines  parallel  to  the  ridgo^at 
each  side  down  to  its  base.  At  half  past  5  o'clock  we  entered  a 
wood,  and  in  half  an  hour  afterwards  reached  the  summit  of  this 
part  of  the  main  ridge,  close  to  where  the  perpendicular  cliff  named 
Galipan  rises  above  La  Guyra,  and  threatens  destruction  to  the 
places  below.  From  this  point  we  continued  our  route  along  the 
main  ridge  under  the  shade  of  trees  for  about  two  miles,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Souza,  which  stands  on  that  part  of  the 
ridge,  overlooking  at  once  Caraccas  and  La  Guyra ;  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  point  of  the  mountain,  whence  the  supposed 
smoke  had  been  seen  to  issue.  Souza's  house,  though  constructed 
of  logs  and  earth,  was  nearly  rent  to  pieces  from  the  antecedent 
shocks ;  this,  and  some  white  patches  on  the  more  perpendicular 
"sides  of  the  mountain,  from  which  pieces  had  been  broken  by  the 
agitatbn  of  the  mountain,  were  the  only  effects  of  the  earthquake 
we  could  perceive  here.  Having  ascertained  that  neither  smoke 
arose,  nor  any  other  volcanic  appearance  existed  on  this,  the  La 
Guyra  side  of  the  mountain,  from  its  summit  down  to  nearly  its 
base,  we  resolved,  though  it  was  then  7  o'clock,  and  growing  dark, 
to  descend  the  mountain  by  the  same  road  we  had  ascended,  in- 
tending next  morning  to  reascend  at  another  point,  so  as  by  gaining 
the  particular  spot  whence  the  apparent  vapour  had  risen,  to  dc* 
termine  the  fact  finally  and  satisfactorily.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  thermometer  in  the  open  air  slood  on  ilie  ridge  at  about 
65^  of  Fahrenheit  at  sun  set^  and  no  doubt  would  have  descended 
with  the  approaching  cold  of  the  night,  which  became  cloudy,  to 
nearer  5o  than  65^,  a  fact'which  proved  that  no  unusual  degree  of 
heat  existed  on  this  part  of  the  mountain.  We  here  also  observed 
several  small  trees  affording  a  gum  of  the  incense  kind,  and  which 
on  trial  by  combustion  on  the  lighted  end  of  our  cigars,  exhaled 
the[same  fragrance,  or  rather  much  superior  to  the  incense  used  in 
churches  ;  this  we  note  with  the  view  to  the  agricultural  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country,  as  we  understood  this  species  of  tree  grows  wild 
in  great  quantity  on  many  parts  of  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
might  be  rendered  an  article  of  profit  by  those  who  should  cultivate 
it.  We  descended  the  mountsun  enveloped  in  darkness,  not  having 
the  aid  even  of  star-light,  the  road  dijBicuU  and  steep,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  the  ruins  of  fragments  of  the  mountain  which 
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bad  fallen  from  one  side  above  ub,  while,  on  <      i    ler  handy  y$^ 
leys  dreadful  to  view  in  the  day-time  from  tneir  ateepneM  wd 
depth,  yawned  below,  into  which  one  false  step  must  have  hurie^ 
both  mule  and  rider.     After  a  laborious  and  periloiis  descent  tt 
nearly  three  hours,  we  beheld  the  lights  of  the  saburba  of  Cth 
raccas  at  a  tremendous  distance  below  us  in  our  front ;  we  anivedf 
however,  without  any  accident,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
there  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night,  which  was  signalised  hf  ^ 
two  very  severe  shocks  of  earthquake.     Next  morning  we  took 
the  direction  of  Savanah  Grande :  passing  through  thia  village 
struck  to  the  left  for  the  house  of  Abila;  where,  having  left 
mules,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  which  ia  heia 
very  steep  and  difficult  of  ascent  even  for  foot  passengera. 

The  same  appearance  of  continued  longitudinal  fissurea  in  the 
surface  of  the  mountain  presented  itself  every  wherci  evra  ia* 
mense  mica  rocks^  with  which  the  mountain  abounds,  were  thai 
broken ;  the  line  of  fissure  passing  through  them  regularlj  as 
through  the  earthy  or  softer  parts.     In  examining  thoae  fiaauru, 
which  extended  to  an  immense  depth,  (but  whether  below  its 
earthy  surface  to  the  more  solid  and  internal  bodies  of  the  moo^ 
tain  we  cannot  say,)  we  could  perceive  no  signs,  either  bjr.aniell  or 
otherwise,  of  combustion  or  mineral  influence,  which  would  had 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  an  effect  had  l>een  produced  hj  the 
violent  shocks  which  those  distinct,  elevated  massea  compoaiiy 
the  mountains  had  received,  and  that  if  any  matter  had  eacapad 
by  those  fissures,  it  was  such  as  had  no  immediate  connezioD  with 
combustion ;  for,  as  we  before  observed,  not  a  single  sign  of  that 
action  could  be  traced  by  us  either  this  day.  or  the  one  befora. 
That  a  matter,  however,  (we  should  suppose  electric)  did  eacqiai 
appears  probable  from  the  circumstance  that  one  side  tftkeBnmt 
Is  universally  higher  above  the  other  side  than  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  warrants,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  aome  pie- 
pelling  force  had  raised  the  former  above  the  latter*     After  con- 
tinued exertions  under  a  mid-day  and  nearly  vertical  auOf  which 
shone  out  clear,  and  afforded  us  a  prospect  of  mountains  and  ptaiai 
in  which  were  blended  all  that  was  sublime  and  beautiful  in  na* 
ture ;  we  surmoimted  our  difficult  ascent,  and  gained  a  anauait 
which  gave  us  a  near  and  perfect  view  of  the  spot  whence  hail 
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issued  the  appearance  of  smoke.  It  is  -necessary  to  observe  the 
mountain  here  forms  a  kind  of  gullj  or  triangular  vallej,  whose 
long  or  acute  angle  points  northerly,  while  its  sides  are  formed  on 
the  east  by  the  steep  "Cierro  d?  A  villa,*'  and  on  the  west  by 
the  nearly  perpendicular  mountain  which  rises  next  in  height  to 
the  Sylla  of  Caraccas.  The  base  is  formed  of  the  spur,  on  which 
we  stood,  to  the  south,  and  on  (he  right  of  which  the  river  Chacao, 
rising  in  the  junction  of  the  mountain  at  the  north  angle,  runs 
into  the  plain  of  Chacao.  As  the  north  point  of  the  spur  on 
which  we  were  projects  like  a  wedge  in(o  the  gully  or  valley,  and 
has  an  elevation  of  more  than  6,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  we  had  a  complete  view  of  the  left  or  west  side  of  (he  valley, 
from  which  the  supposed  smoke  had  issued,  and  still  continued  to 
issue.  There  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  proving  that  the  supposed 
smoke  was  no  other  than  the  lighted  particles  of  sand  and  earth 
raised  by  the  south  wind  blowing  into  the  gully  or  valley,  during 
the  various  fractures  of  the  mountain,  and  the^  consequent  falling 
of  its  projecting  or  perpendicular  masses  of  stones  and  earth  ;  aiid 
as  a  further  proof,  we  saw  the  dust  rise  with  every  increase  of  the 
wind,  and  particularly  from  the  white  br  bare  sandy  patches, 
whence  large  pieces  of  the  mountain  had  been  detached,  or  were 
tiien  falling. 

"  The  trees  on  the  bottom  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  valley  were 
covered  with  this  dust,  and  the  innumerable  white  patches  on  the 
almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  left,  or  west  mountain,  left  no 
doubt  of  the  matter.  On  Ibis  side,  which  we  have  said  is  next 
in  height  to  the  Sylla  of  Caraccas,  there  are  continued  shoots  or 
veins  of  white  sand  from  the  summit  down  to  the  river  of  Chacao^ 
at  its  base,  and  from  all  parts  of  which  shoots  we  could  perceive 
the  dust  raised  at  times  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable  height  in 
the  form  of  smoke.  With  a  view  of  having  it  still  more  in  our 
power  to  dissipate  the  apprehensions  of  the  citizens  of  Caraccat 
and  La  Ouyra,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  incipient  volca- 
no, we  penetrated  a  wood,  so  as  to  approach  the  rising  dust,  and 
examine  if  it  partook  of  a  sulphureous  or  other  volcanic  smell, 
which  we  found  was  not  the  case.  While  engaged  in  these  ob- 
servations we  experienced  a  severe  shock  at  2  o'clock  P.  M., 
presenting  to  ns  the  awful  spectacle  of  huge  masses  of  the  mountain 
jumbling  around  us,  in  every  direction. 
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<<  Haviug  periectly  Butisfied  ourselves,  and,  we  trust,  fulfilled  tfct 
objects  of  our  missioD,  we  struck  to  (he  left,  and  after  conaidwable 
fatigue  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  and  descending  the  aoutb 
side  of  the  mountain,  arrived  at  its  base  close  to  St.  Lazarus  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

«  We  conclude  by  hoping  that  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela  will 
perceive  thej  have  nothing  to  fear  from  anj  volcanic  imiptioDf 
and  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  forbear  expressing  our  horror  at 
the  highly  culpable  conduct  of  many,  of  the  priests  and  other 
enemies  of  the  republic,  who  attribute  to  other  sources  those  re- 
sults which  have  their  origin  in  natural  causes,  in  the  peculiar 
construction  of  our  earth,  and  with  which  all  parts  of  the  globe 
have  been  occasionally  visited,  as  if  the  God  of  Justice  and 
Goodness  would  punish  a  long-oppressed  people  For  breaking  their 
chains,  and  endeavouring  to  place  their  extensive  country,  like  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  a  state  of  improvement  and  pros- 
perity* We  flatter  ourselves  that  the  inhabitants  of  VenezDeb 
will  know  how  to  distinguish  natural  from  other  causes,  and  to  see 
that  had  their  houses  been  constructed  as  the  nature  of  the  coon- 
try  demanded,  and  the  streets  of  their  cities  and  towns  been  of 
sufficient  breadth,  the  mortality  that  unfortunately  took  place 
could  not  have  happened.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  old  Spaniih 
mode  of  constructing  houses,  with  heavy  mud  and  earthen  wsib, 
together  with  narrow  streets,  that  the  late  calamity  is  to  be  pnh 
cipally  attributed  ;  and  which  a  different  plan  of  building,  soeh  u 
is  used  in  Italy,  Peru,  and  other  places  subject  to  earthquakes, 
will,  under  Divine  Providence,  prevent  in  future.'* 

The  preceding  report  of  Doctor  Burke's  allayed  those  fean 
which  had  been  excited  relative  to  a  volcanic  irruption,  but  it 
could  not  rouse  the  people  from  that  despair  and  apathy  which 
overwhelmed  all  classes  of  society  since  the  awful  catastrophe; 
and  the  consequences,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  dreadful  than  their  physical  calamities* 

The  residue  of  1812,  all  the  year  1813,  and  the  present  year, 
have  been  marked  in  Venezuela,  by  alternate  political  rerolutiooib 
and  scenes  of  horror  among  the  royalists  and  those  struggling  for 
independence,  baffling  all  powers  of  description.  The  whole  em- 
pire of  Venezuela  prcsscnts  one  vast  scene  of  atrocity  and  deio* 
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iatioD)  where  the  European  Spaniards  and  their  South  American 
descendants  vie  with  each  other  in  cruelty,  ferocity,  fanaticism^ 
and  ignorance. 

The  writer  intends  shortly  to  submit  further  observations  to  the 
public  on  this  interesting  sectbn  of  the  globe. 

New- York,  September  11,1814.  W.  D.  R. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR 
CADWALLADER  COLDEN,  M.  D.  F.  R.  g. 

LIEUTENANT  OOYERNOR  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW-YORK* 

There  is  nothing  which  can  aSbrd  a  more  sure  indication  of 
the  growth  of  national  feeling,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
more  definite  national  character  among  us,  than  that  curiosity  and 
interest  which  has  been  of  late  so  strongly  manifested  with  respect 
to  the  history,  anecdote^  and  the  humble  antiquities  of  our  provin? 
cial  annals. 

To  a  mind  warmed  by  the  feelings  of  patriotism^  and  accus- 
tomed to  elevate  its  views  above  the  realities  which  surround  us, 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  past  and  the  future,  there  is  something 
inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  contrast  which  suggests  itself  betweea 
the  simplicity  and  rudeness  of  these  infant  institutions  of  our  soci- 
ety and  government,  the  fortunam  et  mores  antlqtuz  plebiSi  and 
the  present  greatness  of  our  country,  as  well  as  that  yet  brighter 
scene  of  probable  future  glory  and  grandeur  which,  amidst  all  the 
thick  gloom  which  now  surrounds  us,  still  opens  beyond  in  brilliarit 
perspective.     . 

The  feelings  which  arise  from  such  a  contrast  are  touched  with 
admirable  ti:uth  and  skill  in  that  part  of  the  Eneid  where,  the  good 
Evander,  at  the  head  of  his  humble  colony,  receives  the  wanderer 
of  Troy  on  the  very  spot  which,  in  a  few  centuries,  was  to  be- 
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come  (he  site  of  imperial  Rome.  This  sentiment  is  the  DatanI 
growth  of  patriotism  and  reflnement ;  and  Virgil  is  the  poet  cf 
refined  nature  and  of  national  feeling. 

In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  probably  too  late  to  expect 
anj  thing  like  a  firstrrate  national  epic  ;  but  whether  we  conaider 
the  importance  of  collecting  materials  for  the  historian  and  the 
philosophical  speculatist,  or  the  more  immediate  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  society  from  directing  the  curiosity  of  our  youth  to 
domestic  examples  and  the  history  of  their  own  country,  we  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  utility  of  preserv- 
ing all  that  is  still  known  of  the  earliet'  part  of  our  history,  nod 
more  especially  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  fathers  of  our 
religion,  our  science,  our  laws,  or  our  liberty.  Much  of  this  now 
remains  only  in  memory,  or  in  perishable  manuscript,  and  if  not 
very  speedily  fixed  in  some  permanent  form,  will  be  soon  for  ever 
lost. 

Among  those  to  whom  this  country  is  most  deeply  indebted  for 
much  of  its  science,  and  for  very  many  of  its  most  important  insti- 
tutions. Lieutenant  Governor  Golden  is  very  conspicuous;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  we  have  no  more  ample  detail 
of  his  character,  studies,  and  public  services,  than  is  contained  bi 
a  brief  memoir  in  a  medical  journal,  and  a  meager  arlicte  of  a 
biographical  dictionary.  From  these,  and  some  examination  of 
bis  various  publications,  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter is  hastily  drawn  up. 

Cadwallader  Golden  was  born  in  Scotland,  February  17(h, 
1688,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which 
he  left  in  1705.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi- 
cine and  the  cultivation  of  mathematical  science,  which  he  pur* 
sued  with  great  ardour  and  success.  In  ITlO,  allured  by  the 
flattering  accounts  of  William  Penn's  colony  in  America,  where 
mild  laws,  a  benevolent  system  of  policy,  and  a  fertile  soil,  seemed 
to  the  young  adventurer  almost  to  promise  the  revival  of  th^ 
golden  age,  he  came  over  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  practised 
phj'sic  with  great  reputation  for  about  five  years.  He  then  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  fonrnrd  an  acquaintance  with  most  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  particularly  with  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  natural  knowledge.  That  celebrated 
natural  philosopher,  Dr.  Halley,  with  whom  be  had  formed  a  great 
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intimacy,  entertained  so  high  an  o[)Inion  of  an  essaj  on  animal - 
secretion,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Colden,  that  be  read  it  before  the 
Royal  Society.  After  some  residence  in  London,  Dr.  Cblden 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  married  a  lady'of  a  respectable 
Scotch  family  of  the  name  of  Christie,  and  embarked  with  his  bride 
for  America,  in  1716. 

In  1718  he  settled  in  the  city  of  New- York,  where  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  procured  him  the  appointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  colony  from  Governor  Hunter,  the  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  Swift,  from  whom  he  soon  after  received  the  addi- 
tional appointment  of  master  in  chancery.  The  state  of  society 
in  this  country,  which  did  not  yet  allow  of  the  regular  subdivision 
either  of  labour  or  of  professional  study,  rendered  this  last  ap- 
pointment less  remarkable  than  it  might  otherwise  appear  to  a 
reader  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Colden's  general  knowledge  and 
habits  of  business  soon  qualified  him  for  the  able  discharge  of  this 
office. 

On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Burnet,  in  1720,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council,  in  which  station  he  bore  a  very  important  part 
in  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  province.  About  this  time  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  a  large  tract  of  land  about  nine  miles  from  New- 
burgh,  in  the  state  of  New- York,  which  was  designated  in  the 
patent  by  the  name  of  Coldingham,  and  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  lineal  descendants.  Hither  he  retired  in  1 755,  and  devoted 
himself  for  several  years  to  scientific  and  agricultural  pursuits. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  governor,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  and  was  frequently,  for  considerable  periods, 
at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  or  absence  of  several  governors  of  the  colonies,  and  his 
administration  is  memorable  for  many  charters  of  incorporation  of 
institutions  of  public  utility  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

During  those  commotions  which  preceded  the  revolution,  he 
supported  the  government  of  the  mother  country  with  greai  firm- 
ness ;  and  in  the  tumults  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  in  consequence  of  the  stamp  act,  although  then  in  bis 
seventy-eighth  year,  he  manifested  all  the  vigour  and  decision  of 
youth,  and  finally  prevailed  in  defeating  for  the  time  the  eSbrts  of 
the  whig  party.  Upon  the  return  of  Governor  Tryon,  in  1775, 
he  gladly  retired  from  the  cares  of  government  to  a  seat  on  Long 
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Island,  wlicre  he  spent  (he  short  remainder  of  his  life.  He  «lied 
hi  the  eighty-nmth  year  of  his  age,  September  28tb9  1776,  witt 
great  composure  and  resignation. 

Governor  Colden  was  a  scholar  of  various  and  extensive  attuBf 
ments,  and  of  very  great  and  unremitted  ardour  and  application  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  When  it  is  considered  bow  large  a 
portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  labours  or  the  routine  of  public 
office,  and  that,  however  great  might  have  been  his  original  stock' 
of  learning,  he  had,  in  this  country,  no  reading  public  to  exdtfr 
him  by  their  applauses,  and  few  literary  friends  to  assist  or  to 
stimulate  his  inquiries,  his  zeal  and  success  in  his  scientific  punids 
will  appear  deserving  of  the  highest  admiration. 

His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the  vegetable  productioni 
of  this  country,  and  a  description  of  several  hundred  American 
plants  was  drawn  up  by  him  according  to  the  Linnsan  syBtem,  and 
communicated  to  Linnaeus,  who  published  it  in  the  Acta  Upoh 
Unlia.  Under  his  instruction  his  daughter  became  very  distin- 
guished for  her  proficiency  in  this  study,  and  a  plant  of  the  tetan- 
drous  class,  first  described  by  this  lady,  was  called  by  Linoaem^ 
in  honour  of  her,  Coldema.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  pre- 
valent diseases  of  this  climate,  which  is  still  in  manuscripf,  and 
left  a  long  scries  of  observations  on  the  state  of  the  thermometei^ 
barometer,  and  winds.  Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  theimprov^ 
nient  of  the  healing  art,  after  he  had  relinquished  (he  (Hactice  of 
that  profession.  <*  If,"  say  the  editors  of  the  American  Medk^ 
Riid  Philosophical  RegisieTf  **  he  was  not  the  first  to  recommend 
the  cooling  regimen  in  cure  of  fevers,  he  was  certainly  one  of  its 
earliest  and  warmest  advocates,  and  opposed  with  great  earnest- 
ness  the  then  prevalent  mode  of  treatment  in  the  small  pox.'*  la 
the  autumn  of  1741  and  1742,  a  malignant  fever,  similar  in  ill 
aspect  to  thai  since  denominated  yellow  fever,  desolated  the  citf 
<»f  New- York.  Dr.  CoKlcn  communicated  his  thoughts  to  tk 
i:lty  corporation  on  the  causes  and  most  efficient  means  of  guar^ 
in;;  against  this  distemper,  in  which  tract  he  seems  to  have  is- 
rlined  to  the  opinion  since  held  by  the  champions  of  domestiG 
origin.  He  also  published  a  treatise  <'on  tlie  cure  of  cancers  ;** 
an  essay  "  on  the  virtues  of  the  Bortanice,  or  Great  Water  Dockt^' 
and  some  <*  observations  upon  an  epidemical  sore  Ihroat,"  wUck 
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spread  over  our  continent  in  1735,  and  the  BucceeSiDg  yearsr^ 
All  these  tracts,  originally  published  b  different  furtive  form9»  have 
been  republished  by  Mr.  Carey,  in  his  valuable  jrepository  of  early 
American  scientific  and  political  tracts,  the  ^'  American  Museum/^ 
He  also  published  the  <<  history  of  the  fire  Indian  nations,^'  of 
which  there  have  been  two  or  more  editions ;  the  first,  8vo.  Lod« 
don,  1747,  and  a  second  in  2  vols.  12mo.  London*  This  work  is. 
still  of  the  highest  authority  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  onr 
North  American  Indian  history  and  antiquities. 

But  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  greatest  labour,  and. 
which  occupied  several  years  of  his  life,  was  his  treatise  on  **  the 
cause  of  gravitation,"  which  was  printed  in  this  country  in  a  small 
12mo,  and  afterwards  much  enlarged  by  the  author,  and  repub- 
lished in  London  in  4to,  in  1751,  under  the  title  of  ^^  the  princi- 
ples of  action  in  matter." 

In  this  work,  far  from  aiming,  as  has  been  supposed,  at  the 
overthrow  of  the  Newtonian  system,  he  proceeds  in  the  very 
same  path  .with  the  father  of  the  mathematical  philosophy,  and 
endeavours  merely  to  advance  a  few  steps  beyond  those  conclu-  . 
sions  where  Newton  had  paused.  Newton  had  himself  expressly 
denied  that  he  thought  gravity  a  power  innate,  inherent,  afid  essen^- 
tial  to  matter ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bentley  had  said,  that  <*  gravi- 
ty ndust  be  caused  by  an  agent  acting  constantly  according  to  cer- 
tain laws,  but  whether  this  agent  be  material  or  immaterial  I  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  my  readers."  This  agent  and  its  mode  of 
action  it  b  the  object  of  Colden's  essay  to  point  out,  and  he  brings 
a  great  body  of  ingenious  argument,  grounded  upon  the  various^ 
phenomena  of  planetary  motion,  to  show  that  light  is  that  great 
moving  power,  and  that  it  acts  through  the  medium  of  an  elastic 
ether  investing  the  planetary  bodies,  and  alone  possessing  the 
power  of  causing  reaction,  a  property  which  he  jdenies  to  exist  in 
inert  matter.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  Golden  seems,  from 
philosophical  speculation  and  observation,  to  have  arrived  at  nearly 
the  same  conclusions  to  which  the  philosophers  of  the  Ilutchinso- 
nian  school  were  led  by  their  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  scrip- 
tures, and  what  they  have  termed  the  Mosaic  pbilospphy.  To 
the  last  edition  of  this  tract  is  appended  *^  an  introduction  to  the 
doctrine  of  Fluxions,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  removes  the  ob- 
jections raised   against  that  doctrine   by  Bishop  Berkely,   and 
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shows  that  the  principles  of  that  branch  of  mathematicfl  ue 
strictly  geometrical.  During  the  whole  of  his  life  he  kept  up 
a  frequent  correspondence  wiih  (he  philosopheirs  and  schoiaif 
of  Europe,  particularly  with  Sir  Isaac  'Newton,  with  Linncn^ 
with  the  younger  Gronoviu?,  Drs.  Potterfieid  and  Whjtte,  of 
Eilinburgh,  Dr.  Fothersiiil,  and  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Macclei* 
field,  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  lawyer  and  a  maffaemafi- 
cian,  the  whole  of  which  valuable  correspondence  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  his  family. 

He  also  maintained  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  his  electrical  iCXpeii- 
ments;  and  in  this  series  of  letters  the  whole  train  of  thought  bf 
which  he  was  led  to  those  discoveries  is  from  time  to  time 
nicated  to  Dr.  Colden.  A  great  body  of  manuscripts  in  the 
session  of  his  grandson,  on  various  points  of  mathematical,  botniH 
cal,  classical,  metaphysical,  and  theological  learning,  ip  addition 
to  the  works  published  during  his  life,  afford  ample  proof  of  (be 
extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  strength,  the  acute- 
ness,  and  the  versatility  of  his  intellect. 

With  all  this  propensity  to  abstract  speculation,  he  was  reimik- 
able  for  his  habits  of  dexterity  in  business,  and  attentioBlo  the 
afiairsof  ordinary  life. 

A  mind  thus  powerfid  and  active  could  not  have  failed  to  pro* 
duce  great  eflTect  on  the  character  of  that  society  in  which  he 
moved ;  and  we  doubtless  now  enjoy  many  beneficial,  altlioii^ 
remote  eflfects  of  his  labours,  without  being  always  able  to  trace 
fhem  to  their  true  source. 

V. 
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Account  of  a  Familiar  Spirit,  who  visited  and  conversed  wUI^ 
the  Aiitlior  in  a  manner  equally  new  and  forcible^  showing 
the  Carnivorous  Duties  of  all  Rational  Beings,  and  the  tru6 
rnd  of  Philosophy* 

[From  the  Refleotor.] 

Certainly  there  is  no  possible  speculation  from  which  the 
understanding  may  not  reap  some  advantage.  When  people 
deny  the  utility  of  certain  obscure  branches  of  knowledge,  they 
deny  it,  not  from  the  use,  but  from  the  abuse,  of  those  branches; 
for  knowledge  is  infinitely  various ;  some  of  it  is  for  practice, 
some  for  communication,  some  for  avoidance ;  and  it  is  as  well  to 
be  truly  acquainted  with  trifles,  in  order  that  you  may  really 
know  them  for  such.  The  two  rocks  upon  which  inquiry  is  apt 
to  split,  are  superficiality  and  superstition-— extremes  equally 
hurtful  to  knowledge  from  the  seductive  confidence  into  which 
they  draw  unwary  minds.  But  real  knowledge  on  any  subject  is 
real  utility:  it  is  only  for  want  of  knowing,  that  we  do  not  make 
the  proper  application  of  knowledge.  Chesterfield,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  have  understood  the  graces  properly ; — nothing  can  be 
more  unfounded;  he  could  talk  about  them  a  great  deal,  and  ; 
could  practise  a  great  many,  but  in  not  properly  understanding 
their  nature  and  uses,  he  did  not  perceive  they  were  trifles ;— « 
and  thus  he  split  upon  the  superficial  rock.  Cardan^  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a  great  turn  for  abstruse  speculation,  and  was  thought 
to  be  the  profoundest  man  of  his  time ;  but  his  fancy  and  bad 
nerves  uniting,  drove  him  into  all  sorts  of  fantastic  inquiries :  he 
applied  his  knowledge  to  the  nonentities  of  secret  magic,  forget- 
ting that  the  proper  secret  for  his  discovery  was  that  of  social 
utility  and  an  even  mind ; — and  thus  he  split  upon  the  superstitious 
fock. 

But  even  those  magnanimousi  sciences,  so  well  denominated  the 
occult,  would  never  have  been  abused  as  they  have,  had  not  their 
greatest  professors  been  the  last  men  who  understood  them  pro- 
perly. The  emptiness  of  their  knowledge  might  have  been  dis- 
covered from  the  noise  they  made  about  it,  and  the  uselessness  it 
exhibited.  They  studied  these  sciences  just  as  pedants  study 
books — with  much  learning  and  no  wisdom;  and  whatever  the 
Cabalists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
(he  Great  Secret  was  understood  neither  by  jPe^'egriQUS;  nojp  Cor* 
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nelius  Agrippa,  nor  Celsus,  nor  Jamblicus,  nor  Porphyrj,  nor 
Don  Culmet,  nor  lla^mond  Lully,  nor  even  the  divine  Aureoiiis- 
Tbeophrastus  Bonibastus-Paraceisns,  though  he  lived  six  months 
npon  (he  strength  of  his  knowledge,  without  eating  and  drinking,: 
— a  mighty  secret  truly,  when  every  body  may  enjoy  it  as  bog 
as  he  pleases  by  writing  for  the  booksellers !  When  the  Both 
crucians  tell  us  that  we  have  only  to  anohit  our  eyes  with  a  ce^ 
tain  colly riuni  in  order  to  see  all  the  people  of  the  air«-— that  wa 
have  only  to  pronounce  certain  words  in  order  to  put  to  flight  the 
powers  of  darkness — and  that  we  have  only  to  take  a  snaail  dose 
of  the  quintessence  of  sunshine  in  order  to  dispense  with  the 
butcher  and  baker — they  tell  us,  no  doubt,  things  as  easy  as  thej 
are  delightful;  but  in  hunting  after  these  supernatural  powera^ 
they  lost  sight  of  that  natural  and  useful  wbdom  which  ought  to. 
have  been  the  result  of  their  studies :  the  world  has  not  beeo  a 
jot  the  better  for  all  the  Rosicrucians  that  have  astooiahed  if,  and 
nothing  can  show  their  unphilosophical  feelings  in  a  stronger  Ughf 
than  the  well-known  anecdote  of  their  founder,  Irho  having  redis- 
covered, according  to  his  disciples,  the  perpetual  iampa  of  the 
ancients,  and  wisliing  to  enjoy  the  fame,  but  not  to  impart  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  discovery,  ordered  one  to  be  placed  m  his  tomb 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  moment  any  curious  person  approached 
It,  the  light  should  be  dashed  out  by  an  automaton.  The  girsat 
predecessors  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  Cabala  seem  iiilike  mahoer 
to  have  mistaken  the  end  of  their  researches.  ApolkNiiii%  ve 
arc  told,  was  mole  than  mortal ;  and  Porphyry  and  othera,  by 
way  of  reno.uiu:ing  buperstition,  endeavoured  to  oppose  hia  ariirar 
rlea  to  those^'  Jesus  ;  but  A[>oUonius  turned  his  divinity  fblittb 
account,  if  be- did  no  better  than  raise  a  girl  to  life  by  hia  akiB  ia 
onomancy,  and  ride  upon  a  dart  from  Athens  to  Theasaly.  Pj« 
tliagoras,  also,  was  more  than  mortal;  and  certainly  his  ITqUoI 
Ifiscs  are  worthy  of  a  wise  man,  if  not  of  a  great  poet;  bat 
fvhat  did  he  mean  by  having  a  golden  thigh  ?  It  must  have  beea 
very  ugly,  not  to  mention  uncomfortable.  Nay,  say  the  Cabap 
lists,  he  had  it  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  wisdom.  It  ia  fruoi  thil 
etrangc  precedent,  perhaps,  that  every  wealthy  fool  producea  ik 
gold  as  a  proof  of  wisdom.     But  Solon  settled  that  oiatter  with 

These  are  the  abuses  of  the  Cabala-^-of  the  Great  Secret—nf 
all  that  knowledge,  in  short,  which  u;ocs  under  the  name  of  occolt 
philosophy,  and  guides  us  to  the  depth  of  wisdom.  Tho^e  wha 
have  talked  so  much  about  it  have  iione  but  a  little  way  dowo; 
their  heads  were  too  giddy  for  the  descent.  B^^ublleaa. there 
have  been  mnny  great  men,  who  have  felt  tw^  way  properlyi 
and  turned  it  to  excellent  accoimt.  The  NedboAftaiis  to  thia  day 
insist  that  Virgil  was  a  creat  magi<  ,  I  1  believe  there  art 
few  of  us  whe  will  b'  if  H)  OM  gpert 
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branch  of  occult  science,  fhat  of  magical  nnmbera.    Of  Zoroaster^ 
and  the  Thrice-Great  Hermes,  we  know  as  little  as  we  do  of 
Minos  and  Cadmus ;  but  all  four,  according  to  the  Rosicruciah9, 
were  masters  of  the  hidden  philosophy,  and  I  believe  we  shall 
not  much  dispute  the  matter  when  we  recollect  what  they  did  for 
their  respective  countries.     Confucius  was  Undoubtedly  a  great 
adept :— it  is  true,  he  always  deprecated  any  suspicion  of  preter* 
natural  knowledge,  but  that  he  was  master  of  the  Great  Secret, 
one  single  specimen  of  his  apophthegms  will  prove,  in  which  he 
exclaims,  ^*  Heaven  has  given  me  virtue,  man  cannot  hurt  me." 
It  is  quite  as  clear,  that  j£sop  and  Pilpay,  whom  our  learned  men 
distinguish  or  confound,  just  as  it  suits  the  display  of  their  leam- 
iflg,  had  the  true  knowledge  of  the  language  of  birds  and  beasts: 
fhey  not  only  knew  it,  but  they  knew  it  to  some  purpose.     Mon- 
sieur, the  Count  de  Gabalis,  may  have  had  the  power  of  invisi- 
bility, a  very  common  virtue  with  such  sages ;  and  the  egregious 
Mr.  Blake,  who  wages  such  war  with  Titian  and  Corregio,  both 
in  his  writings  and  paintings,  may  tell  us  that  he  is  inspired  by 
certain  spirits  to  alter  the  human  figure ; — but  to  be  out  of  sight 
can  as  Rttle  benefit  mankind  as  to  be  out  of  nature.     If  you  want 
an  instance  of  a  true  Cabalist — one  who  turned  his  knowledge  of 
the  spiritual  world  to  proper  account — ^look  at  the  divine  Socrates, 
whose  familiar  spirit  taught  him  to  utter  sayings  qo  witty  and  so 
wise*--so  true  and  so  useful.     Look  at  Numa  Pompilius,  who  re- 
ceived such  wise  institutes  from  the  nymph  ^geria.     Look  at 
our  own  Bickerstaff,  the  Tattler^  who  mafle  such  excellent  use  of 
fais  spirit  Pacolet  for  the  detection  of  human  conduct.     It  signi« 
fies  nothing  to  the  main  point,  of  what  class  of  spirits  the  familiar 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  may  have  been; — it  signifies  nothing, 
whether  the  ^geria  of  Numa  was  the  good  genius  of  Noali's  wife, 
according  to  William  Postal,  or  the  daughter  of  Noah's  wife  and 
Oromasis,  Prince  of  the  Salamanders,  accor4ing  to  the  Count  de 
Gabalis: — it  signiGes  nothing,  whether  the  Genius  Pacolet  be- 
longed solely  to  oin*  illustrious  Bickerstaff,  or  whether  he  is  the 
same  being  who  makes  such  a  figure  with  his  wooden  horse  in  the 
renowned  history  of  Valentine  and  Orson.     The  genealopcs  and 
other  trifling  queslions  of  the  world  of  spirits  are  very  properly 
left  to  those  pedants  in  the  Cabala,  who  see  no  farther  than  its  sur- 
face.    While  they  are  examining  the  phial,  they  let  the  essence 
evaporate.     While  they  are  counting  the  trappings  of  wisdom,  the 
fair  spirit  indignantly  leaves  the  toys  in  their  hands,  and  departs 
to  more  substantial  admirers. 

I  find  I  have  been  making  a  long  preface  to  my  story,  but  what 
1  have  advanced  against  the  abuses  of  philosophy  will  make  no 
unprofitable  introductbn  to  the  grave  business  of  this  paper,  es- 
^cially  when  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  to  the  reader,  even  ia 
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this  freethinking  age,  that  I  am  no  small  adept  in  the  uses  of  iht 
occult  philosophy,  as  I  shall  thoroughly  make  manifest.  Be  iC 
known,  then,  that  I  am  sometimes  favoured  with  the  visits  of  a 
nocturnal  spirit,  from  whom  I  receive  the  most  excellent  lessons  of 
wisdom.  His  appearance  is  not  highly  prepossessing,  and  the 
weight  of  his  manner  of  teaching,  joined  to  the  season  be  chooset 
for  that  purpose,  has  in  it  something  not  a  little  tremendous ;  but 
the  end  of  his  instruction  is  the  enjoyment  of  viilue,  and  as  be  is 
conscious  of  the  alarming  nature  of  his  aspect,  be  takes  leave  of 
the  initiated  the  moment  they  reduce  his  theory  to  practice.  It 
is  true,  there  are  a  number  of  foolish  persons  living  in  and  about 
Ibis  metropolis,  who,  instead  of  being  grateful  for  his  friendly  at 
fices,  have  affected  to  disdain  them  in  the  hope  of  tiring  him  outf 
and  thus  getting  rid  of  his  disagreeable  presence ;  but  they  could 
not  have  taken  a  worse  method,  for  his  benevolence  is  as  un- 
wearied as  his  lessons  and  appearances  are  formidable,  and  these 
vnphilosophic  scorners  are  only  punished  every  night  of  their 
lives  in  consequence.  If  any  curious  person  wishes  to  see  him, 
the  ceremony  of  summoning  him  to  appear  is  very  simple,  though 
it  varies  according  to  the  aspirant's  immediate  atate  of  bloocL 
With  some,  nothing  more  is  required  than  the  mastication  of  a 
few  unripe  plums,  or  a  cucumber,  just  before  midnight;  others 
must  take  a  certain  portion  of  that  part  of  a  calf  which  is  used 
for  what  are  vulgarly  called  veal  cutlets :  others,  agun,  find  the 
necessary  charm  in  an  omelet  or  an  olio.  For  my  part,  I  am  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  different  ceremonies,  that,  without  any 
preparation,  I  have  only  to  lie  in  a  particular  posture,  and  the 
spirit  is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  The  figures  under  which 
it  presents  itself  are  various,  but  it  generally  takes  its  positron 
upon  the  breast  in  a  shape  altogether  indescribable,  and  is  ac« 
Gompanied  with  circumstances  of  alarm  and  obscurity,  not  a  little 
resembling  those  which  the  philosophers  underwent  on  their  initia- 
tion into  the  £leusini$in  and  other  mysteries.  The  first  sensations 
you  experience  are  those  of  a  great  oppression  and  inability  to 
move ;  these  you  endeavour  to  resist,  but  aOer  an  instant  resign 
yourself  to  their  control,  or  rather  flatter  yourself  you  will  do  so, 
for  the  sensation  becomes  so  painful,  that  in  a  moment  you  struggle 
into  another  effort,  and  if  in  this  effort  you  happen  to  move  your- 
self and  cry  out,  the  spirit  is  sure  to  be  gone,  for  it  detests  a 
noise  as  heartily  as  a  nionk  of  La  Trappe,  a  traveller  in  the  Alps, 
or  a  thief.  Could  an  intemperate  person  in  this  situation  be  but 
philosopher  enough  to  give  himself  up  to  the  spirit's  influence  for 
a  few  minutes,  he  would  see  his  visitant  to  great  advantage,  and 
gather  as  much  knowledge  at  once  as  would  serve  him  instead  of 
a  thousand  short  Tisit)i;  and  make  him  a  good  liver  for  months  to 
ronte.  . 
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ft  was  by  this  method  some  time  ago,  that  I  not  only  obtained  a 
full  view  of  the  spirit,  but  gradually  gathering  strength  from  suf- 
ferance, as  those  who  are  initiated  into  any  great  wisdom  always 
must,  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with  it.  The  substance 
of  our  dialogue  I  hereby  present  to  the  reader,  for  it  is  a  mistaken 
notion  of  the  pretenders  to  the  Cabala,  that  to  reveal  the  secrets 
on  these  occasions  is  to  do  harm  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  our 
spiritual  acquaintances.  All  the  harm,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  in 
not  understanding  the  secrets  properly,  and  explaining  them  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  on  this  head  I  have  an  objection  to 
make  to  that  ancient  and  industrious  order  of  llhmiinati,  the  Free- 
masons, who  though  they  hold,  with  my  familiar,  that  eating  sup- 
pers is  one  of  the  high  roads  to  experimental  wisdom,  differ  with 
him  in  confining  their  knowledge  to  such  persons  as  can  purchase 
it. 

i  had  returned  at  a  late  hour  from  the  representation  of  a  new 
comedy,  and  after  eating  a  sleepy  and  not  very  great  supper,  re- 
clined myself  on  the  sofa  in  a  half  sitting  posture,  and  took  up  a 
little  Horace  to  see  if  I  could  keep  my  eyes  open  with  a  writer  so 
full  of  contrast  to  what  I  had  been  hearing.  I  happened  to 
pitch  upon  that  ode.  At  O  Dcorum  quisquisy  Src*  describing  an 
ancient  witches  meeting,  and  fell  into  an  obscure  kind  of  reverie 
upon  the  identity  of  popular  superstition  in  dilTerent  ages  and  na- 
tions. The  comic  dramatist,  however,  had  been  too  n\uch  for  me; 
the  weather,  which  had  been  warm,  but  was  inclining  to  grow 
cloudy,  conspired  with  my  heaviness,  and  the  only  sounds  to  be 
heard,  were  the  ticking  of  a  small  clock  in  the  room,  and  the  fitful 
sighs  of  the  wind  as  it  rose  without. 

The  moaning  herald  of  a  weeping  skjr. 

By  degrees  my  eyes  closed,  my  hand  with  the  book  dropped  one 
way,  and  my  head  dropped  back  the  other  upon  a  corner  of  the 
sofa.  When  you  are  in  a  state  the  least  adapted  to  bodily  per- 
ception, it  is  well  known  that  you  are  in  the  precise  state  for 
spiritual.  I  had  not  been  settled,  I  suppose,  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  lid  of  a  veal-pye  which  I  had  lately 
attacked,  began  swelling  up  and  down  with  an  extraordinary 
convulsion,  and  I  plainly  perceived  a  little  figure  rising  from  be- 
neath it,  which  grew  larger  and  larger  as  it  ascended,  and  then 
advanced  with  great  solemnity  towards  me  over  the  dishes.  This 
phenomenon,  which  I  thought  I  had  seen  often  before,  but  could 
not  distinctly  remember  how  or  where,  was  about  two  feet  high, 
six  inches  of  which,  at  least,  went  to  the  composition  of  its 
head.  Between  its  jaws  imd  shoulders  there  was  no  separation 
whatever,  so  that  its  face,  which  was  very  broad  and  pale,  came 
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immediately  on  its  bosom,  whero  tt  quivered,  without  ceasfn^  fb 
9l  very  alarminc;  maii?!'.M'^  bcin^,  it  <«oems,  of  a  paralytic  aenrib' 
bility  like  blanc-manar.  The  fearfalncss  of  this  aspect  iras  m* 
creased  by  two  ^tariul^  and  intcui  eyes,  a  nose  turned  up,  but 
lar^i^e,  and  a  pair  of  tiiick  tips  (iirnc^d  despondingly  doirn  at  tbe 
corners.  Its  hair,  which  sdi'-.k  about  its  ears  like  tbe  qoilh 
i>f  a  porcupine,  was  partly  <:onreaied  by  a  bolster  rolled  iiit«>  alof^ 
ban  and  decorated  with  duck's  feathcri^.  The  body  viras  dreaicd 
in  a  kind  ofarntour,  of  a  subsianie  resembling;  What  ia)  called 
crackling,  and  prdcd  with  a  belt  curiously  studded  with  Spanisk 
olives,  in  the  middle  of  which,  instead  of  pistols,  were  stuck  lw» 
small  botti>s  containing  a  fiery  li(|uor.  On  its  shoulders  wert 
wings  shaped  like  the  bat'.s,  but  much  larger ;  -its  legs  lerminaled^ 
in  large  feet  of  pure  lead  ;  and  in  its  hands,  which  were  of  tlia 
same  metal,  and  enormously  (h'sproportioncd,  it  bore  a  Turkiih 
bowstrincT- 

At  sight  of  this  foi*n]idabIe  apparition,  I  felt  an  indes^.ribdbb 
and  oppresive  sensation,  which  by  no  means  decreased,  aa  it  camf 
nearer  and  nearer,  staring  and  shaking  its  face  at  iney  and  mak« 
ing  as  many  ineffable  |i|;rimaces  as  Mundcn  in  a  farce.  It  frasia 
vain,  however,  I  attempted  to  move ;  I  felt,  all  the  time,  like  a 
leaden  statue,  or  like  Cinlliver  pinned  to  the  ground  by  the  Lilii* 
putians ;  and  was  wondering  how  my  sufferings  would  terminate, 
when  the  phantom,  by  a  spring  off  the  table,  pitched  himadf 
with  <ill  his  weight  upon  my  breast,  and,  I  thought,  (>egafi  fixing 
Iiis  terribl(?  bowstrin;;.  At  this,  as  I  could  make  no  oppoaitiot^ 
I  determined  at  least  to  cry  out  as  lustily  as  possible,  and  was 
beginning  to  make  tJie  effort,  when  the  spirit  motioned  me  to  be 
quiet,  and  rctrGafj'n;^;  a  liiMo  from  my  throat,  said,  in  a  Jew  aa(S>- 
rrating  tone  of  voic.%  <'\Vi!t  thou  nerer  be  philosopher  enough  to 
leave  ofraaerificiii'};  imto  calf's  flesh?" 

<^In  the  name  uf  the  Great  Solomon's  ring,'^  I  ejaculated^ 
"  what  art  thou  /'* 

"  My  name,"  replied  the  being  a  little  angrily,  **  which  fhe* 
wast  nnwiltingly  goiivf:  (o  call  out,  is  Mnpvtglnau-auw-eiiww,  '..ad 
I  am  Prince  of  the  Nijiihtinares." 

"Ah,  my  lord,"  returned  I,  "you  will  pardon  my  want  rf 
recollection,  but  I  had  never  seen  you  in  your  full  dress  befbre» 
and  your  presence  is  not  very  composing  to  the  spirits.  DoAbt* 
less  this  is  the  habit  in  which  you  appeared  with  the  other  genii 
at  the  levee  of  the  mi!?:hty  Solomon.* 

"  A  tig  for  the  nnnihty  Solomon !"  said  the  spirit  good-ilii> 
mouredly;  "this  is  the  cant  of  the  Cabalists,  who  pretend 'ff^ 
know  so  much  about  us.  I  assure  you,  Solomon  trembled  muck 
more  at  me  than  I  did  at  him.  I  found  it  necessary,  notwifh^ 
atandhig  ail  fats  wisdom,  to  be  continually  giving  him  advice;  aad 
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many  were  the  quarrels  I  had  on  his  accouqt  with  Peqr^  the  Dte* 
nioii  of  Sensuality,  and  a  female  devil  named  Ashloretb,  who  in* 
venlfci!  philters.*' 

"  The  world,"  said  I,  "  my  prince,  do  not  give  you  credit  for 
so  much  benevolence." 

*^  No,"  replied  he,  *'  llie  world  are  never  just  to  their  best 
advihcrs.  My  figure,  it  is  true,  is  not  the  most  prepossessingi 
and  my  manner  oi  teaching  is  less  so;  but  I  am  nevertheless  a 
benevolent  spirit,  and  would  do  good  to  the  most  ungrateful  of 
your  fellow  creatures*  This  very  night,  between  the  hours  of  teq 
and  one,  I  have  been  giving  lessons  to  no  less  th^n  six  boarding- 
school  girk,  twelve  priests,  and  twenty- one  citizens.  The  stu^ 
diuus  I  attend  somewhat  later,  and  the  people  of  fashion  toward^ 
moi  ning.  But  as  you  seem  inclined  at  last,  Mr.  Beflectoh,  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  my  instructions,  1  will  recount  you  soma 
of  my  adventures,  if  you  please,  that  you  may  relate  them  tQ 
your  countrymen,  and  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  trouble  I  have 
with  them." 

^'  You  are  really  obliging,"  said  I,  <<  and  I  should  be  all  at^ 
tention,  would  you  do  me  tlie  favour  to  sit  a  little  more  lightly; 
for  each  of  your  fingers  appears  heavier  than  a  porter's  load,  and^ 
to  say  the  truth,  the  very  sight  of  that  bowstring  almost  throltleft 


me." 


At  these  words  the  spectre  gave  a  smile,  which  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  but  the  effect  of  vinegar  on  a  death's  head ;  however,  he 
rose  up,  though  very  slowly,  and  I  once  more  breathed  with 
transport,  like  a  person  dropping  into  his  chair  after  a  long  jour- 
ney. He  then  seated  himself  with  much  dignity  on  the  pilh)w  at 
the  other  end  of  the  sofa,  and  thus  resumed  the  discourse  :*^ 
^'  I  have  been  among  mankind  ever  since  the  existence  of  cooka 
and  bad  consciences,  and  my  pflSce  is  two-fold,  to  give  advice  to 
the  well-disposed,  and  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  ill.  The  spi- 
rits over  which  I  preside  are  of  that  class  called  by  the  ancient^ 
Incubi,  but  it  was  falsely  supposed  that  we  were  fond  of  your 
handsome  girls,  as  the  Rosicrucians  maintain,  for  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  suppress,  not  encourage  the  passions,  as  you  may  guess  by 
my  appearance." 

'<  Pardon  me,"  interrupted  I,  '*  but  the  poets  and  painters,  re- 
present your  highness  as  riding  about  on  horseback ;  some  of  thern 
even  make  you  the  horse  itself,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  account  for  the  term  Nightmare*" 

Here  the  phantom  gave  anotlier  smile,  which  made  me  feel  synt- 
pathetically  about  the  mouth,  as  though  one  of  my  teeth  wap 
being  drawn.  "  A  pretty  jest,"  said  he ;  "  as  if  a  spiritual  be- 
ing had  need  of  a  horse  to  carry  him  !  The  general  name  of  my 
species  in  this  country  is  of  Saxon  origin ;  the  SaxonSi  imiUDS 
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as  they  did  the  two  natures  of  Britons  and  GerinanSy  eat  and 
drank  with  a  vengeance ;  of  course  they  knew  uie  very  well,  and 
being  continually  visited  by  me  in  all  my  magnificence,  called  me, 
by  way  of  eminence,  the  Night  Afara,  or  Spirit  of  Night.  Aa 
to  the  poets  and  painters,  I  do  not  know  enough  of  them  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  their  misrepresentations  of  me,  though  ail  of 
those  gentlemen  who  could  afford  it,  have  been  pretty  intimate 
with  me.  The  moralizing  Epicurean,  whom  you  have  in  your  hand 
there,  I  knew  very  well:  very  good  things  he  wrote,  to  be 
lure,  about  temperance  and  lettuces,  but  he  eat  quite  as  good  at 
Mecflenas'  table :  you  may  see  the  delicate  state  of  his  faculties 
by  the  noise  he  makes  about  a  little  garlic.  Anacreon  was  so 
fond  of  drinking  and  raking  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  eat — 
and  I  did  not  see  him  much  till  latterly,  but  then  my  visits  were 
pretty  constant  and  close:  his  wine  killed  him  at  last,  and  this  is 
the  event  which  his  successors  have  so  neatly  shadowed  forth  as 
the  efTect  of  a  grape-stone.  As  rakes  rather  than  eaters,  I  knew 
also  Politian,  Boccace,  and  other  Italians,  whose  hot  complexion 
made  them  suffer  for  every  excess.  A  great  eater  suffers  the 
pains  of  a  rake,  and  a  rake,  if  he  does  not  half  starve  himself 
suffers  the  pains  of  a  great  eater.  The  French  poets  have  lived 
loo  lightly  to  be  much  troubled  with  my  attendance  ;  and  I  can- 
not say  I  know  much  of  your  English  ones.  There  was  Con- 
greve,  indeed,  who  dined  every  day  with  a  duchess  and  had  the 
gout :  I  visited  him  often  enough,  and  once  wreaked  on  him  a  pret- 
ty set  of  tortures  under  the  figure  of  one  Jeremy  Collier.  My 
Lord  Rochester,  who  might  have  displayed  so  true  a  fancy  of  his 
own  without  my  assistance,  had  scarcely  a  single  idea  with  which 
I  did  not  supply  him  for  five  years  together,  during  which  time* 
you  know,  he  confessed  himself  to  have  beeii  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation. But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  have  had  no  small  trouble 
with  some  of  your  poetical  moralists  as  well  as  men  of  pleasure. 
Something,  I  confess,  must  be  allowed  to  Pope,  whose  consti- 
tution hardly  allowed  him  an  hour's  enjoyment;  but  an  invalid 
go  fond  of  good  things  might  have  spared  the  citizens  and  clergy 
a  little.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  the  good  temper  he  really 
possessed  did  much  honour  to  hii  philosophy,  but  it  would  have 
been  greater  could  he  have  denied  himself  that  silver  saucepan. 
It  seduced  him  into  a  hundred  miseries.  One  night,  in  particular, 
I  remember,  after  he  had  made  a  very  sharp  attack  on  Addison 
and  a  dish  of  lampreys,  he  was  terribly  used  by  my  spirits,  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  shapes  of  so  many  flying  pamphlets: — he 
awoke  in  great  horror,  crying  out  with  a  ghastly  smile,  like  a 
man  who  pretends  to  go  easily  through  a  laborious  wager,  ^  These 
things  are  my  diversion.'  With  regard  to  Dr.  Johnson,  about 
whose  masticating  faculties  so  much  baa  been  said^  people  do  not 
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eoiisidcr  hU  great  bulk  and  love  of  exercise :  he  may  have  eaten 
twice  asniucb  as  any  one  of  his  companions,  but  then  he  was 
twice  as  large,  and  wanted  twice  as  much  enjoyment.  I  assure 
you  all  the  tea  he  drank  did  not  hurt  him  a  jot :  consider  the  size 
of  the  cups  in  those  days,  and  of  the  great  man  who  emptied  them, 
aiid  it  was  nothing  but  an  April  shower  on  Piinlimmon.  It  is  true, 
he  compelled  my  attendance  somewhat  too  often,  but  no  oftencr 
than  men  of  less  size  and  much  less  right.  The  worst  night  he 
passed  was  after  he  received  his  pension  :  he  thought  that  he  was 
Oabonie,  the  bookseller,  and  that  he  was  knocked  down  with  the 
second  volume  of  hh  folio  dictionary.  As  to  your  painters,  I 
have  fcnowii  still  less  of  them.  There  was  one  Morland,  a  sad 
fellow,  to  whom  I  was  of  some  service  in  his  correct  ideas  of 
hogs ;  but  1  have  never  been  on  an  intimate  footing  with  any 
otiier  artist,  except  one  now  living,  who  has  so  long  tried  to  be 
horrible,  that  he  has  at  last  spoiled  his  genius,  and  become  en- 
tirely so.  1  once  sat  to  this  gentleman  at  midnight  for  my  por- 
trait, and  the  likeness  is  allowed  by  all  of  us  to  be  excellent." 

**  Well,"  interrupted  I,  "  but  it  is  not  at  all  like  you  in  your 
present  aspect." 

**i\o,"  replied  the  phantom,  *'  it  is  my  poetical  look.  I  have 
all  sorts  of  looks  and  shapes,  civic,  political,  and  poetical.  Last 
»ight,  for  instance,  I  appeared  to  a  city  baronet,  and  sat  upon  his 
chest  in  the  shape  of  a  bale  of  goods.  I  then  went  to  the  mi- 
nister's, who  had  been  at  a  dinner  wHihis  brethren  to  consult  what 
tiiey  should  do  six  months  hence  against  a  pressing  emergency  :  I 
put  on  a  hundred  shapes  before  hifu,  one  after  the  other,  and  his 
whole  night  was  filled  with  confused  horrors  of  dangerous  situa- 
tions, tan;!;led  accounts,  absconding  stewards,  royal  delinquents, 
shattered  alliances,  discoveries,  denouncements,  want  of  place, 
want  of  words,  reformists.  Irishmen,  impeachments,  Bonaparte, 
Walcheren,  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  Piccadilly. — it  is  by  particu- 
lar favour,"  continued  he,  '^  that  I  appear  to  you  as  I  really  am ; 
but  as  you  have  not  seen  many  of  my  shapes,  I  will,  if  you  please, 
give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  my  best." 

^'  Oh,  by  no  means,'*  said  I  somewhat  hastily;  ''I  can  imagine 
quite  enough  from  your  descriptions.  The  philosophers  certainly 
ill  used  you  when  they  represented  you  as  a  seducer." 

"  The  false  philosophers  did,"  replied  the  spectre ;  "  the  real 
philosophers  knew  me  better.  It  was  at  my  instance  that  Pytha- 
goras forbade  the  eating  of  beans;  Plato  owed  some  of  his 
schemes  to  my  hints,  though  I  confess  not  his  best;  and  I  also 
knew  Socrates  very  well  from  my  intimacy  with  Alcibiades,  but 
the  familiar  that  attended  him  was  of  a  much  higher  order  than 
myself,  and  rendered  my  services  unnecessarv  : — however,  my 
V  cneration  for  that  illustrious  man  was  so  great,  that  on  the  night 
Vol,  IV,  AVj  Scran.  -11 
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in  which  he  died  I  revenged  him  finely  on  his  two  principal  ene* 
mies.  People  talk  of  the  flourishing  state  of  vice,  and  the  hap« 
piness  which  guilty  people  sometimes  enjoy  in  opposition  to  the 
virtuous  ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  what  they  talk.  You  should 
have  seen  Alexander  in  bed  after  one  of  his  triumphant  feasts,  or 
Domitian  or  Ileliogabalus  after  a  common  supper,  and  you  would 
have  seen  who  was  the  true  monarch,  the  master  of  million^,  or 
the  master  of  himself.  The  prince  retired,  perhaps,  amidst  lights 
garlands,  and  perfumes,  with  the  pomp  of  music,  and  through  a 
host  of  bowing  heads:  every  thing  he  saw  and  touched  reminded 
him  of  empire ;  his  bed  was  of  the  costliest  furniture,  and  he  re« 
posed  by  the  side  of  beauty.  Reposed,  did  I  say  ?  As  well 
might  you  stretch  a  man  on  a  gilded  rack,  and  fan  faim  into  for- 
getfulness.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  a  little  slumber,  but  my- 
self and  other  spirits  revenged  the  crimes  of  the  day :  in  a  few 
minutes  the  convulsive  snatches  of  his  hands  and  features  an- 
nounce the  rising  agitation:  his  face  blackens  and  swells;  his 
clenched  hands  grasp  the  drapery  about  him;  he  tries  to  torn, 
but  cannot ;  for  a  hundred  horrors,  the  least  of  which  is  the  fear 
of  death,  crowd  on  him  and  wither  his  faculties,  till  at  last,  by  an 
effort  of  despair,  he  wakes  with  a  fearful  outcry,  and  springs  from 
the  bed,  pale,  trembling,  and  aghast,  afraid  of  the  very  assistance 
he  would  call,  and  terrified  at  the  consciousness  of  himselfl  Such 
are  the  men  before  whom  millions  of  you  rational  creatures  coih 
sent  to  tremble.'*  •!► 

''You  talk  like  an  orator,''  said  I;  <^but  every  ambitioiia 
prince,  I  suppose,  has  not  horrors  like  these ;  for  every  one  is 
neither  so  luxurious  as  Alexander,  nor  so  indolent  and  profligstfi 
as  a  Domitian  or  Ileliogabalus.  Comjuerors,  I  should  tnink,  are 
generally  too  full  of  business  to  have  leisure  for  consciences  and 
nightmares."  ^ 

"  Why,  a  great  deal  may  be  done,"  answered  the  spirif, 
''  against  horrors  of  any  kind  by  mere  dint  of  industry".  But  too 
much  business,  especially  of  a  nature  that  keeps  passion  on  the 
stretch,  will  sometimes  perform  the  office  of  indolence  and  luxu- 
ry, and  turn  revengefully  upon  the  mind.  To  this  were  owing 
in  great  measure  the  epilepj^ies  of  Cx^sar  and  Mohammed,  and 
such  is  the  cause  of  that  catalepsy  or  motionless  ecstasy  to  which 
Napoleon  h  subject.  However,  very  few  of  those  nughtj  men 
have  been  philosophers  enough  to  resist  the  consoling  enjoyments 
of  the  table;  and  with  those  who  have  been  more  temperate,  et 
tiier  from  interest  or  constitution,  an  occasional  excess,  however 
small,  has  done  wonders  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Napoleon^ ' 
himself,  as  you  read  some  time  tince  in  your  newspapers,  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  soups  and  coffee  for  days  toge- 
ther ;  he  could  net  indulge  in  a  ciiop  but  I  was  sure  to  be  with 
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iiiin  at  night;  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  ago,  when  he  repu* 
diated  his  wife,  that  I^  assassinated  him  for  the  hundred  and  twen* 
tieth  time." 

"  You  are  the  public  avenger,  then,"  said  I,  "  of  whom  the  news- 
papers talk  with  so  noble  a  delight,  as  having  performed  that  con- 
summation so  often?" 

*'  Yes,"  replied  the  phantom,  "  I  am  he ;  but  I  still  let  the 
great  man  live,  or  rather  he  is  too  wise  to  be  quite  the  death  of 
himself.  It  was  in  this  way  that  I  revenged  the  world  on  Diony- 
sius  of  Syracuse,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  IX.,  on  monks,  nabobs, 
inquisitors,  women  of  pleasure,  and  other  tormentors  of  man* 
kind.  With  the  faces  of  most  of  the  Roman  emperors  I  am  as 
familiar  as  an  antiquary,  particularly  from  Tiberius  down  to  Ca- 
ligula ;  and  again  from  Constantine  downwards.  But  if  I  punished 
the  degenerate  Romans,  I  nevertheless  punished  their  enemies  too. 
They  were  not  aware,  when  scourged  by  Attila,  what  nights  their 
tormentor  passed.  Luckily,  for  justice,  he  brought  from  Ger- 
many not  only  fire  and  sword,  but  a  true  Oerman  appetite.  I 
know  not  a  single  conqueror  of  modem  times  who  equalled  him 
in  horror  of  dreaming,  unless  it  was  a  <iittle,  spare,  aguey,  pee- 
vish, supper-eatuig  fellow,  whom  you  call  Frederick  the  Great* 
Those  exquisite  ragouts,  the  enjoyment  of  which  added  new  re- 
lish to  the  sarcasms  he  dealt  about  him  with  a  royalty  so  unan- 
swerable, sufficiently  revenged  the  sufferers  for  their  submission. 
IVevertheless,  he  dealt  by  his  dishes  as  some  men  do  by  their  mis- 
tresses: he  loved  them  the  more  the  more  they  tormented  him. 
Poor  Trenck,  with  his  bread  and  water  in  the  dungeon  of  Magde- 
burg, enjoyed  a  repose  fifty  times  more  serene  than  the  royal  phi- 
losopher in  his  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  or  Without  Care.  Even  on 
the  approach  of  death,  this  great  conqueror — this  warrior  full  of 
courage  and  sage  speculation — could  not  resist  the  ctustomary 
pepper  and  sauce  piquant,  though  he  knew  he  should  inevitably 
see  me  at  night,  armed  with  all  his  sins,  and  turning  his  bed  into 
a  nest  of  monsters.*' 

"  Heaven  be  praised,"  cried  I,  "  that  he  had  a  taste  so  retribu- 
tive !  The  people  under  arbitrary  governments  must  needs  have 
a  respect  for  the  dishes  at  court.  1  now  perceive  more  than  ever 
the  little  insight  we  have  into  the  uses  of  things.  Formerly  one 
might  have  imagined  that  eating  and  drinking  had  no  use  but  the 
vulgar  one  of  sustaining  life,  but  it  is  manifest  that  they  save  the 
law  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  writers  of  cookery  books  can 
be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  expounders  of  a  criminal 
code.  For  my  part,  I  shall  hereafter  approach  a  dish  of  turtle 
with  becoming  awe,  and  already  begin  to  look  upon  a  ragout  sut 
something  very  equitable  and  inflexible." 
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''  You  rlo  justice,"  observed  the  spirit,  ^<  to  tfaaae  emiaenl 
dishes,  and  in  the  only  proper  way.  People  who  sit  down  to  a 
feast  with  their  joyous  darting  of  eyes  and  rubbing  of  handsg 
would  have  very  different  sensations,  did  they  know  what  thejr 
were  about  to  at(ack.  You  must  know,  Mr*  Brplbctob,  Ifaat 
the  souis  of  tormented  animals  survive  after  death,  and  become 
instnmients  of  punishment  for  mankind.  Most  of  these  are 
imdcr  my  jurisdiction,  and  form  great  part  of  the  mooBtroui 
shapes  that  haunt  the  slumbers  of  the  intemperate.  Fish 
crimped  alive,  lobsters  boiled  alive,  and  pigs  whipped  to  death, 
become  the  most  active  and  formidable  spirits ;  and  if  the  object 
of  their  vengeance  take  too  many  precautions  to  drown  bii 
senses  when  asleep,  there  is  the  subtle  and  fell  Gout,  wailing  to 
torment  his  advanced  years,  a  spirit  partaking  of  the  double  na- 
ture of  the  Nightmare  and  Salamander,  and  more  terrible  than 
any  one  of  us,  inasmuch  as  he  makes  his  attacks  by  day  aa  well 
as  by  night." 

^'  I  shudder  to  think,"  interniptcd  I,  ^'  even  of  the  monafioat 
combinations  which  have  disturbed  my  own  rest,  and  formed  lO 
horrible  a  contrast  to  the  gayety  of  a  social  supper." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,"  said  the  phantom,  in  a  careleaa  lone^ 
''  you  know  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  a  glutton,  or  an  epicure,  or 
a  nefarious  debauchee.  Suffocation  with  bolsters,  heaping  of 
rocks  upon  the  chest,  buryings  alive,  and  strugglings  to  breathe 
without  a  mouth,  are  among  their  commonplace  suflferingv*  The  '■' 
dying  glutton  m  La  Fontaine  never  was  so  reasonable,  aa  when  he 
desired  to  have  the  remainder  of  his  fish ;  he  was  afiraid  that  if 
he  did  not  immediately  go  off,  he  might  have  a  nap  before  he  die<l 
which  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  worse  than  death.  Had 
Apicius,  Ciacco  the  Florentine,  Dartineuf,  or  Quin,  been  able  and 
inclined  to  paint  what  they  had  seen,  Callot  would  have  Mto  a 
mere  Cipriani  to  them.  I  could  produce  you  a  jolly  fellow,  a  cop* 
pulent  nobleman,  from  the  next  hotel,  the  very  counterpart  of  the 
glutton  in  Rubens's  Fall  of  the  Damned^  who  could  bring  toge- 
iher  a  more  hideous  combination  of  fancies  than  are  to  be  found 
in  Milton's  Hell.  He  is  not  without  information  and  a  dispositiiNi 
naturally  good,  but  a  long  series  of  bad  habits  have  made  him.whil 
they  call  a  man  of  pleasure,  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  all  aorta  of 
pains  to  get  a  little  enjoyment  which  shall  produce  him  a  world  of 
misery.  One  of  his  passions,  which  he  mill  not  resist,  ia  ibr  a . 
particular  dish,  pungent,  savoury,  and  multifarious,  which  aendi 
him  almost  every  night  into  Tartarus.  At  this  minute  the  epectrei 
of  the  supper  table  are  busy  with  him,  and  Dante  himself  could 
not  have  worked  up  a  greater  horror  for  the  punishment  of 'rice 
than  the  one  he  is  undergoing.  He  fancies  that  though  he  ii 
himself^  he  is  nevcrthelciss  four  difierent  beings  at  once,  of  the 


.-^ 
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most  odious  and  contradictor j  natures— that  his  own  indescribable 
feelinjs^s  are  fightinf;  bodily  and  maliciously  with  each  other"— and 
that  tiiere  is  no  chance  left  hiori  either  for  escape,  forgetfulness^  or 
cessation." 

^'  Gracious  powers !''  cried  I ;  ^'  what,  all  this  punishment  for  a 
dish  ?" 

"  You  do  not  recollect,"  answered  the  spirit,  "  what  an  dbuse 
such  excesses  are  of  the  divine  gift  of  reason,  and  how  they  dis* 
tort  the  best  tendencies  of  human  nature.  This  man  will  rise  to- 
morrow morning,  pallid,  nervous,  and  sullen ;  his  feelings  must  be 
reinforced  with  a  dram  to  bear  the  ensuing  afternoon;  and  I 
foresee,  that  the  ill-temper  arising  from  his  debauch  will  lead  him 
into  a  very  serious  piece  of  injustice  against  his  neighbour.  To 
the  same  cause  may  be  traced  fifty  of  the  common  disquietudes 
of  life,  its  caprices,  and  irritabilities.  To-night  a  poor  fellow  is 
fretful  because  his  supper  was  not  rich  enough,  but  to-morrow 
night  he  will  be  in  torture  because  it  was  too  rich.  An  hysterical 
lady  shall  flatter  herself  she  is  very  sentimentally  miserable,  when 
most  likely  her  fine  feelings  are  to  be  deduced,  not  from  sentiment, 
but  a  surfeit.     Your  Edinburgh  Reviewers—" 

"  What !"  interrupted  I,  «*  do  you  know  our  Scottish  wits  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,'*  replied  the  spectre ;  "  they  have  a  knack  of  getting 
into  a  passion,  which  renders  them  unable  to  digest  the  least  thing 
that  disagrees  with  them.  I  trouble  them  very  often  in  the  figure 
of  an  old  office  desk,  and  a  few  months  ago  half  suffocated  one  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  Reformist.  But  I  was  going  to  say  that 
the  Reviewers  thought  they  had  laid  down  a  very  droll  impossi- 
bility when  they  talked  of  cutting  a  man's  throat  with  a  pound  of 
pickled  salmon,  whereas  much  less  dishes  have  performed  as  won- 
derful exploits.  I  have  known  a  hard  egg  to  fill  a  household  with 
dismay  for  days  together ;  a  cucumber  has  disinherited  an  only 
son ;  and  a  whole  province  has  incurred  the  royal  anger  of  its 
master  at  the  instigation  of  a  set  of  woodcocks." 

^'  It  is  a  thousand  pities,"  said  I,  **  that  history,  instead  of  ha- 
bituating us  to  love  ^tiie  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  bad  passions^ 
cannot  trace  the  actions  of  men  to  their  real  sources." 

<<  Well,  well,  Mr.  Reflector,"  said  the  spirit,  ^*  now  that  you 
are  getting  grave  on  the  subject,  I  think  I  may  bid  you  adieu. 
Your  nation  has  produced  excellent  philosophers,  who  were  not 
the  less  wise  for  knowing  little  of  me.  Pray  tell  your  countrymen 
that  they  are  neither  philosophic  nor  politic  in  feasting  as  they  do 
on  all  occasions,  joyful,  sorrowful,  or  indifferent ;  that  good  sense, 
good  temper,  and  the  good  of  their  country,  are  distinct  things 
from  indigestion ;  and  that  when  they  think  to  show  their  patri- 
otic devotion  by  carving  and  gormandizing,  they  are  no  wiser  than 
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the  bacchanals  of  old,  who  took  serpents  between  their  teeth  and 
tortured  themselves  with  knives.'' 

So  saying,  the  spectre  rose,  and  stretching  out  his  right  hand, 
with  a  look  which  I  believe  he  intended  to  be  friendly,  advanced 
towards  roe ;  he  then  took  my  hand  in  his  own,  and  perceiving 
signs  of  alarm  in  my  countenance,  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  was  the  very  quintessence  of  discord,  and  bafBes  ail  de- 
scription,  being  a  compound  of  the  gabblings  of  geese,  grunting 
of  hogs,  quacking  of  ducks,  scjuabbling  of  turkeys,  and  winding 
up  of  smoke  jacks.  When  the  fit  was  pretty  well  over,  he  gave 
ine  a  squeeze  of  the  hand,  which  made  me  jump  up  with  a  spring 
of  the  knees,  and,  gradually  enveloping  himself  in  a  kind  of  steam, 
vanished  with  a  noise  like  the  crash  of  crockery  ware.  I  looked 
about  me ;  I  found  that  my  right  hand,  which  held  the  Horace, 
bad  got  bent  under  me  and  gone  to  sleep,  and  that  in  my  sudden 
start  I  had  kicked  half  the  dishes  from  the  supper-table.    Heaven 

E reserve  us  all,  and  give  us  grace  not  only  before  and  after  meat, 
ut  particularly  during  it. 


£The  followiag  spirited  aketohes  of  the  present  stute  of  the  EngUsh  bar  eamiot  fitil 
to  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers.  Since  it  was  written,  Sir  V.  Gibbi  has 
been  promoted  to  the  bench,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  well  known  as  a  poUtieian  and 
a  literary  man«  has  obtained  considerable  celebrity  at  the  bar.] 

THE  LAW  STUDENT. 

LETTER  ir. 

Inner  Temple^  Aprils  1811. 

Mv  Dear  Friend, 

Mt  last  letter  was  somewhat  desultory ;  but  I  am  gratiCed  by 
hearing  you  say,  that  it  was  full  of  little  items  of  information,  very 
necessary  to  be  known,  but  which  nobody  has  hitherto  conde- 
scended to  communicate.  .  The  nature  of  our  several  courts  of 
justice  are  objects  of  greater  notoriety ;  with  these  I  must  take 
it  for  granted  you  are  well  acquainted,  and  proceed  immediately 
to  bring  to  your  view  the  present  talent  of  the  English  bar* 

The  brightest  luminary  that  ever  graced  that  hemisphere  was 
ThonuiH  (now  Lord)  Erskine^  an  advocate  who,  to  an  acuteness 
the  most  intuitive,  and  an  eloquence  that  charmed  and  rivetted 
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liniversal  attention)  added  a  manliness  and  patriotism  by  which 
the  dignity  of  the  English  bar,  and  the  freedom  of  Englishmen, 
have  equally  benefited.  It  is  to  Erskine  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  indebted,  that  a  jury  are  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the 
fact  of  libel,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  public  owes  the 
downfalofthe  doctrine  of  constructive  treasons;  and  it  is  from 
the  manly  spirit  of  Erskine  the  advocate  may  date  that  inde- 
pendence of  the  bench,  which,  I  hope,  is  not  now  ceasing  to  be  as- 
serted and  maintained.  Truly  noble  and  disinterested  in  the  dia« 
charge  of  his  professional  duties  to  the  public  was  this  great 
lawjer;  he  never  shrank  from  the  defence  of  an  alleged  libeller 
for  reasons  qf  state^  from  short-sighted,  political  motives ;  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  public  had  as  much  right  to  a  defence 
from  the  bar,  as  io  a  charge  from  the  bench,  to  testimony  from 
the  witness  box,  or  to  a  verdict  from  the  jury  box;  and  if  Er- 
skine had  remained  at  the  bar,  the  many  political  writers  who  have 
lately  been  prosecuted  for  libel,  would  not  have  been  driven  either 
to  defend  themselves  in  person,  or  to  put  their  case  in  the  hands 
of  some  young  barrister,  whose  eyes  the  dazzling  prospect  of  mi- 
nisterial preferment  had  not  yet  blinded.  Thus  thought,  and 
thus  acted,  Thomas  Erskine :  beloved  by  his  friends,  he  was,  for 
the  short  period  of  their  political  power,  advanced  to  the  highest 
judicial  situation  of  this  country;  and,  esteemed  by  the  public, 
iiis  name  will  live  in  their  grateful  remembrance  as  long  as  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  shall  be  dear  to  them. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs^  the  present  attorney  general  and  leading 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  commenced  his 
career,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped,  with  the  same  professional  prin- 
ciples as  Erskine.  The  defence  of  Mr.  Hardy  for  high  treason 
first  brought  him  into  notice;  and  ^'the  memory  of  the  late 
Yicary  Gibbs,  Esq.^'  is  still  drunk,  in  sad  silence,  at  the  anni- 
versary dinner  for  commemorating  the  acquittal  of  that  defendant. 
But  Sir  Vicary  has  long  preferred,  to  defences  at  the  suit  of  the 
crown,  a  system  of  prosecution  which  he  has  carried  on  to  an 
extent,  and  with  a  vigilance,  quite  unprecedented  in  the  annals 
of  attorneys  general.  Sir  Vicary  is  a  man  of  much  poignant 
acuteness,  and  of  very  profound  legal  knowledge.  His  visage  is 
angular,  caustic,  and  care-worn :  his  smile  appears  a  mask  which 
sits  but  badly  on  him,  but  which  he  is  nevertheless  forced  con- 
stantly to  wear  when  he  wishes  to  persuade,  since  otherwise  he 
would  not  be  able  to  conceal  his  spleen.  His  eloquence  is  pain- 
ful and  far-sought,  and  his  commonest  statement  of  facts  abound 
with  hesitations  and  recommencements  of  his  sentences  in  the 
hopes  of  greater  fluency.  He  nevertheless  details  his  cases  with 
^reat  perspicuity,  and  is  particularly  happy  in  making  the  con- 
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duct  and  language  of  his  client's  adversarj  appear  ridiculous.  lie 
changes  the  tones  of  his  voice  wifh  more  eUect  than  any  iDan  at 
the  bar ;  and  the  fall  of  it,  from  a  plain  statement  of  his  client's 
wrongs  to  a  vituperative  comment  upon  them,  approaches  to  sub- 
limity. In  cross-examining  witnesses  he  never  browbeats,  like 
Mr.  Garrow,  but  ferrets  out  the  truth  from  them  in  an  insinuatiug 
manner,  which  is  much  more  consistent  with  the  behaviour  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  barrister.  The  character  of  gentleman  is,  in- 
deed, so  indelibly  impressed  upon  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs,  both  by 
education  and  habit,  that  I  do  not  think  his  most  adverse  witness 
ever  left  the  boK  with  any  other  impression  of  his  cross-examiner. 
And  yet  Sir  Yicary's  temper  is  notoriously  fretful  and  overbear- 
ing towards  attorneys  and  his  brethren  at  the  bar ;  and  Mr.  Top- 
ping (a  brother  hasty  and  impatient,  by  the  by,)  told  him,  the  other 
day,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  that  ^^  he  bestrid  the  bar  like 
a  Colossus,"  and  otherwise  gave  him  a  lesson,  which  bis  corrector 
hoped  he  would  remember  to  the  longest  day  of  his  life.  Sir 
Yicary  excels  in  reply ;  he  then  plays  at  his  leisure  with  every 
manageable  point  in  the  cause,  and  strikes  out  fortificalioDS  of 
his  case  which  his  opening  never  dreamt  of.  1  have  known  him 
slur  his  original  statement  so  briefly,  that  had  not  his  adversary, 
by  calling  witnesses,  given  him  a  right  to  reply,  his  duty  to  his 
client  would  have  been  completely  sacriliced.  Then,  indeed,  he 
has  risen  like  a  giant  refreshed ;  and  has  by  no  means  been  mer- 
ciful in  the  use  of  that  giant's  strength.  Lord  Folkestone  had, 
therefore,  excellent  reason  the  olher  day,  in  his  motion  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  ex  officio  informations  filed  by  the  present 
attorney  general,  to  complain  that  that  otHcer's  right  to  reply  in 
such  cases,  gave  him  the  power  to  keep  back  the  weight  of  his 
accusation  till  the  defendant  had  no  opportunity  of  answering  it. 
The  first  sentence  of  Sir  Yicaiy's  reply  is  always  elaborate  and 
elegant,  both  in  idea  and  language,  sometimes  too  recondite  ami 
scholastic,  indeed,  fur  an  address  to  a  jury  of  plain  men ;  and 
this  circumstance  proves  tliat  Sir  Yicary's  speeches  give  as  great 
pain  to  him  in  their  composition,  as  tlicy  do  to  his  audience  iu 
their  delivery.  They  are  always  listened  iOy  however,  with  at- 
tention and  without  disgust,  and  are  off  en  enlivened  by  quotation 
and  art,  in  which  he  is  particularly  felicitous.  With  all  his  unpo- 
pularity, I  never  see  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs  rise  irom  his  seat,  take  oS 
his  spectacles,  and  either  look  tovfards  the  bench  or  the  jury  lx)S 
with  his  head  in  a  gentle  tremulous  motion,  and  his  lips  forcibly 
pressed  together — or  look  down  upon  his  hand  as  he  draws  his 
glove  on  more  tii^htly — without  expecting,  unless  it  be  directly 
to  speak  on  a  criminal  informaliou  for  libel,  to  be  both  edified 
and  pleased:  a  point  of  law  he  puts  in  the  cieoicst  light  in 
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ifae  world ;  and  hia  opiniona  wiD  alwaya  be  quoted  aa  tboae  of 
an  experienced  and  acute  practitioner  of  hia  aublime*  profea^ 
aion. 

Wide  of  the  talents  of  Sir  Yicarj  Oibba  aa  are  the  poles  asun- 
der,, are  those  of  Mr.  OarroWj  second  in  command  at  the  same 
bar«  This  gentleman  owes  his  popularity  solely  to  a  talent  for 
intimidating  and  confounding  false  witness^,  which  every  gentle- 
man  at  the  bar  would  much  rather  admire  than  possess.  In  or- 
der to  screw  out  something  like  truth  from  the  low  and  the  pro- 
fligate,  Mr.  Garrow  puts  himself  upon  a  level  with  them  at  once, 
just  as  we  give  our  servant  a  shilling  to  drink  with  our  inferiors^ 
from  whom  we  wish  to  derive  some  information,  which  only  they 
can  give.  The  contrast  is  truly  striking,  when,  after  the  attor- 
ney-general, or  any  other  gentleman  at  the  bar,  has  been  exa- 
mining  a  witness  with  ail  his  natural  dignity,  Mr.  Garrow  leans 
familiarly  across  the  table,  and  begins,  **  So,  Master  Thompson, 
bow  long  did  this  bit  of  a  row  happen  after  the  plaintiflf  waa 
tried  for  stealing  that  bay  mare  ?'^-— thus  artfully  introducing  any 
new  matter  he  may  have  picked  up,  in  order  to  prejudice  his  ad- 
verse party.  Mr.  Garrow  never  fails  to  talk  to  hia  witnesses  in 
their  own  way,  to  meet  them  upon  their  own  ground,  to  give 
them  slang  for  slang.  This  at  once  frightens  those  who  come 
prepared  with  a  false  story ;  the  truth  drops  out  involuntarily  ; 
and  the  witness  goes  away  with  the  conviction  how  impossible  it 
is  to  deceive  thai  Garrow f  for  he*8  up  to  sniff.  Of  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  the  viva  voce  examination  of  witnesses 
in  our  courts  of  law,  there  is  none  so  great  as  that  opportunity 
which  the  practice  gives  of  letting  a  jury  hear  the  tone  of  voice, 
and  manner  J  of  the  witness,  which  are  often  far  more  important 
than  the  matter.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  at- 
tend to  the  difierent  impressions  which  the  same  evidence  pro- 
duces upon  the  mind,  when  given  directly  from  the  witness-box, 
and  when  recapitulated  or  summed  up  from  the  judge's  notes,  or 
when  drily  repeated  immediately  after  the  witness  by  the  examin- 
ing counsel,  as  the  custom  is.  Mr.  Garrow  has  observed  this ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  barrister's  repetitions  of  the  witness's  answers 
go,  how  do  you  think  he  has  remedied  the  evil  ?  Why,  by  ex- 
actly imitating  the  witness's  tone  and  manner,  looking  towards 
the  jury  as  he  does  it,  and  perhaps  overcolouring  it  to  serve  his 
purpose.  The  attorney-general,  Mr.  Sergeant  Best,  and  Mr. 
Topping,  sometimes  adopt  this  method,  but  nobody  is  so  happy 
at  it  as  Mr.  Garrow.     Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd's  deafness  totally 

*  I  do  not  use  this  epithet  anadvisedly,  and  for  the  mere  take  of  roandiag  a  pe- 
riod :  it  is  my  iotention,  in  a  future  letter,  to  hazard  a  few  t^entail  the  qihlMtya^ 
)^tical  justice  of  the  lavs  of  hnglaud. 

Vot.  IV.  Ae»  Strife  ^       m.        ' 
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prevents  his  having  recourse  to  it;   and  junior  coansel  waftt 
courage  to  atteuipt  it.    As  for  Mr.  Garrow,  he  isfearleaa  of  every 
faihire,  and  is  hiinrielt  as  bold  as  he  intimidates  others,  his  courage, 
like  that  of  a  bully,  bein:!,  perhaps,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  that 
proportionate  r.uuse.     He  rises  from  his  seat  or  resumes   it— -ad- 
dresses the  jury  «>r  the  witness — talks  to  his  brethren  at  the  bar, 
or  to  the  attorneys — precisely  as  if  the  whole  justice  room  were 
his  own  apartment,  and  seems  to  think  himself  lord  of  .all  but  the 
''noble  and  learned  judge  upon  the  bench,"  and,  perhaps^  the  at- 
torney general.     The  former  he  addresses,  and  of  the  latter  he 
speaks,  with  a  very  proper  sense  of  both  their  official  aind  legal 
superiority  to  him ;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Garrow  justice,  he  never  veor 
tures  upon  a  point  of  law,'  of  which  not  only  he  himself  is  com* 
pletely  master,  but  of  which  he  does  not  make  his  hearers  com- 
pletely master,  and  very  readily  leaves  special  pleading  points  to 
his  junior  counsel.     As  far  as  he  goes,   he  is  certainty  a  clears 
headed  man :  and  with  the  law  of  evidence  he  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted.    But  with  all  Mr.  Garrow's  utility  in  dirty  actional  I 
congratulate  the  bar,  that  that  gentleman  has  carried^}a  style  to 
an  extreme  which  has  given  his  brethren  a  distaste  for  imitating 
it :  1  know  nobody  jvho  attempts  to  do  so  but  Mr.  Park»  and  he 
has  too  much  of  the  gentleman  in  his  nature  to  succeed.     The  un- 
warrantable liberties  which  Mr.  Garrow  has  taken  with  male  aad 
even  female  witnesses  of  character,  have  pained  many  an  honour^ 
able  feeling,  and  have  induced  an  aversion  from  becoming  a  pub* 
lie  witness,  which  must  be   very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  jos- 
tice.     With  all  my  desire  to  succeed  in  my  profession,  I  wo&U 
not  have  Mr.  Garrow's  talents  for  the  world.     I  have  lately  ob- 
served in  him,  too,  a  contempt  for  every  thing  serious,  a  trifling 
with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  a  disregard  for  their  religious 
persuasions,  which  has  by  no  means  met  with  the  approbation  of 
his  earthly  judge,  but  which  will,  I  hope,  be  looked  upon  with 
more  compassion  by  his  heavenly  judge. 

In  speech-making:,  Mr.  Garrow  is  happy  only  upon  the  lowest 
occasions,  such  as  that  of  a  horse  cause  or  an  assault.  He  then 
"fights  all  the  battles"  of  his  cross-examinations  **o*er  aguii," 
with  undiminished  skill  and  vigour;  and  the  eloquence  of  B3- 
lingsgate  is  incontestably  his.  He  always  amuses  the  jury,  and 
often  obtains  their  verdict.  The  scholar  and  the  man  of  ta^te, 
however,  are  seldom  gratified  by  the  speeches  of  this  ** learned 
coiuisel :"  in  Transactions  of  hi;^ii  life,  he  is  as  greatly  out  of  his 
element  as  Munden,  tlie  actor,  would  be  in  the  character  of  Ijord 
Townley:  and  I  do  believe,  a»  the  advocate. was  indeed  himself 
conscious,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  at  the  bar  who  could  have 
stated  the  plaintiff*^  case  in  the  late  crim.  con.  action  of  Do- 
herty  v.  Wyalt,  worse  than  Mr.  Garrow  did. 
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Mr.  Garrow'd  Countenance  stands  hiin  in  no  ftteaJ ;  it  is  long 
anil  unmarked ;  e}  ebrows  or  eyelashes  he  has  none  ;  and  his  eye 
is  peculiarly  leaden  and  unexpressive ;  he  seems  aware  of  this, 
and  never  affects  to  pierce  a  witness  with  rts  lightnings,  as  Sir 
Vicary  Gibbs  does,  with  a  better  right  to  do  so;  but  he  as  often 
louks  at  the  jury  or  the  ceiling,  when  he  asks  a  witness  a  ques- 
tion, as  at  the  witness  himself.  This  soinetiuies  leads  the  latter 
to  believe  that  the  question  is  not  addressed  to  hinj,  and  puts  a 
))uor  devil  off  his  guard  as  soon  as  any  thing.  Sir  Vicary  Qibbs 
himself  has  often  recourse  to  this  pi-actice. 

Mr.  Alley,  in  what  Mrs.  Clarke's  book  (for  one  truth)  called 
'^  his  gingerbread  speech,"  on  Colonel  Wardle's  indictment  of 
that  lady  and  her  upholsterers  for  a  conspiracy,  hoped,  not  very 
politely,  in  Mr.  Garrow's  presence,  that  he  should  steer  clear  of 
the  Garro/vniaH  *  quicksands ;  if  by  these  he  meant  the  vices 
vrhich  I  have  feebly  attempted  to  point  out  in  that  advocate's 
practice,  I  ofier  up  the  same  wish  on  l>ehalf  of  the  whole  bar. 

The  great  dearth  of  talent  willim  the  bar  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  which  the  secession  of  Lord  Erskine  has  occa^ 
sioned,  has  brought  into  the  third  degree  of  practice  in  this  court, 
for  want  of  a  better^  Mr.  Park.  This  advocate  is  very  well  ac- 
(|uainted  with  the  common  routine  of  business,  and  is  the  author 
ot  the  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Insurance.  He  is  a  painful  and 
injudicious  speaker;  he  presses  every  point  alike,  weak  or 
strong,  and  upon  all  occasions  says  all  he  has  gotten  to  say ;  he 
is  never  eloquent,  except  when  he  can  lash  himself  into  tears*  He 
sadly  fails  iu  humour,  and,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  falls  short  of 
31r.  Garrow  in  those  qualifications  which  he  has  condescended  to 
imitate  from  that  powerful  cross* examiner — :a  warning,  I  hope,  to 
all  young  barristers  to  be  cautious  how  they  copy  what  they 
had  better  not  possess.  Mr.  Park  is,  however,  a  gentleman- 
like man,  and  is  particularly  courteous  in  his  behaviour  to  the 
bench. 

if  Mr.  Park  be  eloquent  only  in  tears,  Mr.  Toppings  the  next 
Hilk  gown  at  this  bar,  is  eloquent  only  in  anger.  He  must  be 
irritated  before  he  become  animated.  He  has  lately  given  great 
satisfaction  to  the  whole  bar,  by  the  quotation  from  Shakspeare, 
with  which  he  set  down  the  attorney-general,  and  he  has  since 
(juoted  the  same  poet  with  success,  upon  the  strength  of  it.  Mr. 
Topping  is  understood  to  be  a  gentleman  of  considerable  private 
j)roperty,  for  which  I  am  very  glad,  since!  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  acquire  a  fortune  at  the  bar. 

Mr.  Jekyllj  Mr.  Jervi^  and  Mr.  Clarke^  (he  who  so  ably 
''  bettered  the  instructions'*  of  his  great  original,  the  attorney-ge- 
neral, in  the  criminal  information,  at  the  last  Lincoln  assizes, 
against  Mr.  Drakard  for  the  libel  in  the  Stanjjford  News^  on  mi- 
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litarj  flogging)  the  remaining  three  counsel  within  the  bar  of  Ab 
court,  have  so  little  London  practice^  that  I  aoi  unable  to  form  a 
judgment  of  their  merits ;  but  upon  some  occasions,  Jlfr«  DaiUUf 
Mr.  iViUon^  and  Mr.  Dauncey^  of  the  Court  of  Excheqi»er, 
bave  come  within  this  bar  with  better  promise  than  they.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen  is  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  the  last 
two  are  eminent  upon  their  respective  circuits.  I  heard  Mr. 
Dallas  defend  Alexander  Davison  and  Valentine  Jones  with  ooih 
siderable  pleasure ;  his  manner  is  accomplished,  hia  language  el^ 
gant,  and  bis  eloquence,  though  heavy,  in  the  best  taste  ;  he  is  a 
learned  and  an  able  advocate. 

Behind  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  talent  leeiBi 
various  and  promising.  The  lawyers  and  scfaolars  are  numeraoi 
and  acute ;  the  men  of  eloquence  are  rarer.  Mr*  CliffarJPs  de^ 
fence  of  Messrs.  Hart  and  White,  for  libel,  was  a  moat  maaterif 
and  spirited  piece  of  history  and  argument ;  and  Mr.  Brougham 
has  very  recently  brought  himself  into  great  and  deserved  eatimifr 
tion,  by  his  judicious  and  eloquent  defence  of  Messra.  Hunt,  ani 
by  his  still  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  one  of  Mr.  Dnku4 
from  a  similar  charge.  The  sanguine  hail  in  him  a  aeoond  B^ 
skine.  Mr.  Adolphus  is  fluent  as  an  mexhauatible  foanfain  ;  halt 
his  uninterrupted  stream  of  words  washes  down  his  argumenta  k 
its  course,  and  leaves  our  minds,  at  the  end  of  his  harangoe^  oat 
smooth,  blank  sand.  If  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  there  la  wnA 
more  talent  at,  or  coming  to,  the  bar,  and  yet  unknown  to'fias^ 
than  has  ever  coetaneously  adorned  the  profession ;  and  we  flHf» 
therefore,  yet  hope  that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ahall  one  day 
be  again  as  strong  as  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  which  it  ii 
at  present  decidedly  inferior,  and  must  be  so  as  long  .as  we  have 
only  the  names  of  Gibbs  and  Garrow  to  oppose  to  thoae  af 
Cockell,  Shepherd,  Williams,  and  Best  To  these,  and  to  At 
other  eminent  sergeants,  I  must  refrain  from  introducing  yon  tiB  aj 
next  letter,  having  room  m  this  only  to  tell  you  tliat  I  am. 

My  dear  Friead,  year's  &c. 

m 
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THE  LAW  STUDENT. 
LETTER  III. 

Inner  Temple,  August^  ISII. 
Mr  Dear  Friend, 

You  are  of  opinion  that  I  have  overpraised  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
and  not  done  justice  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Garrow.     SincQ  I  last 
had  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  yoU|  I  have  attended  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  prettj  constantly,  and  am  not  sure  that  you  are 
wrong.     The  refinements  of  the  attorney-general,  contrasted  with 
the  vulgarities  of  Mr.  Oarrow,  have,  perhaps,  blinded  my  judg* 
inent ;  and  I  have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  commanding 
powers  of  the  latter  advocate ;  he  is,  in  truth,  a  man  of  most 
wonderful  quickness,  and  it  is  this  that  renders  him  so  great  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  chief  justice  of  his  court,  my  Lord  Eilenborough. 
His  lordship  is  overwhelmed  with  business,,  and  unless  his  leading 
advocate  at  Nisi  Pritts  were  as  quick  and  clear-headed  as  him- 
self or  Mr.  Garrow,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  getting 
through  the  cause-paper.     No  man  at  the  bar  comprehends  the 
chief's  obiter  remarks  so  readily,  and  answers  them  so  well,  a6 
Mr.  Garrow ;  and  it  is  quite  delightful  to  hear  his  lordship  and 
that  advocate  sift  a  point  to  the  bottom,  and  come  to  the  truth  of 
it,  devested  of  all  its  wordy  disguises*    A  fellow  student  of  mine 
calls  this  Mr.  Garrow's  interloeutory  eloquence;  and  show  me  the 
man  who  possesses  a  greater  share  of  it  than  he.     The  attorney- 
general  is  slow,  elaborate,  and  technical  in  all  his  interlocutory 
remarks ;  more  learned,  but  not  so  clear.     Having  allowed  Mr. 
Garrow  all  his  genius  for  his  profession,  ail  his  eloquence,  all  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  all  his  activity,  ail  his  experience,  I 
must  still,  injustice,  revert  to  his  illiberality,  his  narrow-minded- 
ness, his  want  of  feeling,  his  want  of  the  gentleman.     I  do  not 
believe  any  of  his  casual  auditors  ever  went  out  of  court  with  a 
respect  for  Mr.  Garrow,  even  if  they  met  with  no  instance  of  his 
littleness  of  mind  ;  and  it  requires  a  frequent  attendance  in  court 
to  discern  that ;  they  are  amused  with  his  manner  of  browbeating 
and  badgering  a  witness :  Suave  mari  magno;  they  ar<e  glad  it 
is  not  they  themselves ;  and  they  feel  a  prospective  dread  of  ever 
undergoing  the  same  ordeal ;  they  fear  Mr.  Garrow,  but  they  do  ' 
not  respect  him ;  he  is  the  Jack  Ketch  of  the  bar,  not  to  say  the 
Jack-pudding :  they  laugh  at  him  .in  his  latter  capacity  ;  and  God 
keep  them  out  of  his  claws  in  the  former!    Mr*  Garrow  is  often 
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as  good  as  a  comedy  or  a  farce ;  and  is  as  full  of  bj-play  and 
slage-lrick  as  au  actor.  I  remember  his  playing  oflT  aa  excellent 
joke  against  a  witness  who  happened  to  be  deaf,  and  whose  deat 
ness  it  was  Mr.  Garrow's  part  to  make  appear  pretended*  He 
said  to  the  witness,  in  a  low  tone,  *^  So,  you  have  the  misfortnoe 
to  be  deaf,  sir  ?"  "  Yes,  sir.''  "  You  have  great  difficulty  in 
hearing  ?"  "  Yes,  sir,  very."  "  And  it  was  not  till  I  raised  my 
voice  thus  (lowering  U  still  more)  that  you  could  hear  whit  I 
said  at  all?"  "  No,  sir."  The  whole  offing  of  the  court,  and,  I 
believe,  the  whole  jury,  bar,  and  all,  roared  with  laughter;  and 
the  poor  witness  might  as  well  have  been  dumb  and  deaf  too^lbr 
ail  the  utility  of  his  testimony.  And  yet  a  sensible  man  knowi 
very  well  (and  no  man  knows  better  than  Mr.  Garrow)  that  it  il 
distinctness  and  not  loudness  of  utterance  that  enablcfb  a  deaf 
to  comprehend  one's  meaning.  Mr.  Garrow  on  this  occasioo 
painfully  distinct  in  his  enunciation,  and  the  deaf  witness  mm  what 
the  cross-examiner  said,  rather  than  heard  it.  lie  suffered  the 
sneaker  to  say  he  had  raised  his  voice — just  as  the  deaf  man  ii 
Joe  Miller  said,  '^  Don't  bawl  so  loud,"  when  the  other  oolj 
opened  his  mouth  wide ;  or  as  the  blind  man  said  scarlet  was  iib 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  JVIr.  Garrow's  voice  looked  load,  snd 
the  witness  supposed  it  was  so.  All  this  is  not  calculated  to  bring 
the  bar  into  any  profound  respect ;  and  1  am  afraid  Mr*  Garrow 
thinks  the  profession  a  [greater  system  of  artifice  than  it  really  ii^ 
Those  who  have  had  the  pain,  as  well  as  the  pleasure,  of  coitttantlj 
listening  to  him,  perceive  in  him  a  naiTow-minded  recognitioo  « 
no  country  but  England,  of  no  language  but  English,  of  no  reli- 
gion but  the  Christian  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  it  is  too  apparent  that 
altliough  he  will  defend  a  swindler,  with  all  his  might  and  mun/li^ 
will  abandon  a  man  who  is  charged  with  libel  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  tormentor.  Though  nobody  can  have  any  respeet  for  the 
editor  of  the  Satirist,  yet  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Grarrow  heM 
that  gentleman's  brief  on  the  indictment  for  a  libel  on, Mr.  Hal- 
lett,  well  justified  Mr.  Manners  in  taking  the  trouble  of  speakhf 
in  mitigation  of  his  punishment  off  his  shoulders*'  Mr.  Oarrotf 
stated,  at  the  trial,  that  he  had  told  his  client  be  never  could  sty 
any  thing  in  defence  of  a  libeller,  and,  accordingly,  be  did  say 
nothing.  Why,  then,  did  he  take  the  brief?  It  was  hia  duty  ts 
have  said  something.  He  m]%\ii  at  least  have  said,  that  the  rs- 
medy  for  private  libel  ow^ht  to  be  private. action  for  damages,  at 
Ifae  discretion  of  the  defendant's  equaU,  and  that  then  he  m^ht 
have  justified  and  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion — and  not  piiih 
lie  indictment,  the  punishment  of  conviction  upon  which  is  ioh 
prisonment  at  the  discretion  of  his  superiors  ;  he  might  have  said 
that  libels  never  yet  did  haim,  and  that  truth  always  finds  its  owv 
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level.  But  Mr.  Garrow  constantly  holds  a  brief  in  aH  ex  officio 
indictments  for  iibei,  and,  consequently,  has  that  crime  in  a  very 
useful  abhorrence.  Give  him  a  brief  to  defend  a  less  crime,  that 
j9,  a  more  paltry  and  contemptible  one,  and  he  will  find  his  tongue. 
Upon  a  similar  narrow  principle,  Mr.  Garrow  holds  all  foreigners 
in  great  contempt ;  and,  because  he  knows  no  language  but  his  own, 
thinks  there  is  no  other.  1  have  heard  him  descend  to  (ffie  vul- 
garity of  repeating  the  testimony  of  a  witness  which  wa^prgiven  ia 
a  foreign  tongue,  like  something  which  made  English  indecency ; 
and  the  other  day  be  told  an  alien  witness  not  to  be  afraid  <^ 
abusing  the  French,  but  to  call  their  capture  of  one  of  our  ships 
robberyy  as  if  our  captures  were  not  equally  so.  For  the  Jews 
he  appears  to  have  a  hatred  worthy  of  those  reigns  in  which  they 
were  massacred  by  hundreds,  and  seems  1o  think  it  very  odd  they 
should  not  profess  the  same  religion  with  himself.  I  regret,  as 
strongly  as  you  can  do,  that  such  great  talents  should  be  united 
with  such  little  prejudices ;  but  a  very  long  attendance  to  Mr. 
Garrow's  practice  has  brought  me  to  this  (I  hope)  impartial  esti- 
mate of  the  advocate  and  the  man. 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  is  certainly  not  a  man  of  such  talents  as  Mr. 
Garrow;  but  then  he  has  received  an  education  beyond  all  com* 
parison  with  that  gentleman's,  is  every  way  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  has  read  more  law  than  almost  any  roan  at  the  bar.  Mr. 
Garrow's  is  the  natural,  and  the  attorney  general's  the  cultivated, 
soil.  If  the  attorney  general  does  not  give  the  student  such  oc- 
casional delight  as  Mr.  Garrow,  neither  does  he  give  him  such  oc* 
cusional  pain.  You  are  always  sure  to  be  edified  when  Sir  Vicary 
rises :  from  Mr.  Garrow  you  are  never  sure  of  not  hearing  all  the 
cant  of  the  Robin  Hood  or  Coach-makers'  hall ;  for  when  that  ad*, 
yocate  has  a  bad  case,^  he  must  have  recourse  to  noise  and  rant ; 
and  then  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  the  richness 
and  vigour  of  his  voiced — a  perfection  in  Mr.  Garrow  which  I 
have  not  before  noticed.  He  folds  his  arms  in  debating  club  in- 
dignation, and  does  not  spare  the  character  of  any  witness,  whose 
testimony  has  made  agamst  his  case.  For  this  habit  Mr.  Top* 
ping,  the  castigator -general,  took  him  to  task  in  open  court  the 
other  day.  But  there  is  so  much  more  room  for  criticism  in  Mr. 
Garrow  than  in  the  attorney-general,  that  I  am  continually  los- 
ing sight  of  that  truly  learned  advocate.  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject  of  Sir  Vicary's  temper,  which  has  never 
appeared  to  me  to  be  so  prominently  bad  as  I  have  credibly 
heard  it  represented.  He  is  impatient  when  attorneys  talk  non- 
sense, as  which  of  us  would  not  be?  But  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  I  would  sooner  be  connected  in  business  with  him  than 
with  Mr.  Garrow,  whom  I  conceive  not  to  be  so  good  humoured 
as  the  attorney  general,  if  he  be  more  good  tempered,  and  of  this 
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I  doubt  much.*  At  way  rate»  Sir  Vicaiy  is  a  gentleman  in  his 
irritabilitjy  and  can  command  his  impatience  better  than  Mr. 
Garrow  can.  I  have  oftener  seen  the  former  cool,  during  a  con- 
troversjT)  in  which  the  latter  has  shown  warmth,  tlian  the  taller 
•aim  while  the  former  was  ruffled.  The  truth  is,  Sir  Vicary  isa 
man  of  more  attic  wit  and  humour  than  Mr.  Garrow;  and  when, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  warmth,  he  says  any  thing  well,  or  with 
humour,  it  puts  him  into  good  humour  directly.  There  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  connexion  between  these  two  sig- 
nifications of  the  word  humour  ;  and  I  have  generally  found  a  hh 
morist  a  good  humoured  man,  at  least  quoad  kocf  It  is  the 
same  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  a  man  of  stronger  humour  than  al- 
iBOSt  any  other  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  speak; 
and  so  it  was,  I  am  told,  with  Lord  Kenyon,  his  predecessor. 
But  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  shall  never  quit  the  subjects 
of  the  attorney-general  and  Mr.  Garrow.  To  dismiss  them  finally 
—the  one  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  legal  success  of  learoiB|^ 
and  the  other  of  talent:  both  advocates  have  made  handsome  for- 
tunes, and  the  past  year  has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  profitable  of 
their  career.  The  cause^apers  have  been  crowded  with  'mercan- 
tile cases ;  for  in  proportion  as  that  profession  is  unsuccessful,  the 
law ,  thrives.  Mercantile  law  has,  indeed,  of  late  years,  become 
a  science  of  itself;  and  it  is  my  opinion,  that  if  the  law  student 
were  to  spend  six  months  in  a  merchant's  counting  house,  he 
would  employ  his  time  much  more  profitably  than  in  an  exclusive 
attendance  in  a  pleader's  office.  But  the  courts  are,  after  all,  the 
best  school  of  law;  and,  were  I  not  intended  for  the  professioil,  I 
would  attend  them  for  knowledge  jo(  the  world,  and  for  general 
information.     Neither  the  attorney-general  nor  Mr.  Ganrow  can 

*  Let  those  who  think  ill  of  Sir  Yioary's  heart,  go  to  Hayes,  in  Kent,  an4  ask  the 
first  peasant  they  meet  as  I  did  the  other  day,  what  is  that  eenUemtn^s  character  I 
**  It  frould  be  better  for  the  poor  '  aaidthe  woman  to  whom  1  spoke*  <<  if  aU  geotle- 
^lk9  were  like  Sir  Vioary  Gibba" 

t  I  know  not  whether  I  have  made  myself  understood  here ;  but  it  lias  often 
struck  me,  that  in  most  of  the  anecdotes  of  command  of  temper  upon  record,  the 
hero  wou'd  not  have  been  so  calm  if  he  had  not  had  a  ^^ood  thing  to  say  upon  the 
subject  There  is  more,  perhaps,  of  sublimity  than  wit»  m  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  ex- 
clamation after  his  dog  had  thrown  down  the  candle  which  consumed  the  wrirten 
labo'irti  of  T  arSf  **  Oh,  Diamond  Diamond  !  thou  little  knowest  the  mischief  thou 
iiast  done ! '  ^^en  one  of  the  serrants  of  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  hap- 
pened to  break  a  favourite  weather  glass  of  the  bishop's,  and  spill  all  the  quieksn?er 
uprm  the  mund,  instead  of  being  angrv  with  the  terrified  sernmt,  he  merely  turned 
ro^md  to  the  com'panv  and  said  he  had  never  seen  the  mercury  so  lov  in  his  life. 
When  Vfarshftl  Turenne  was  mistaken  by  one  of  his  domestics  for  the  cook,  and  when 
the  scrm  •!  came  sofrtv  behind  h'm  as  he  was  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  gaiw  him 
in  *:hat  capacity  a  violertt  slap  on  the  breech,  the  Marshal  instantly  turned  round,  and 
the  'eiloy,  frightened  oat  of  his  wits  dropped  down  on  his  knees,  and  exolaime^a 
•«  O'l,  mv  lord,  I  thought  it  was  George."  "  And  suppose  it  had  been  George,"  re- 
p1:c'l  the  marshal  rulmiv:the  irritat^  part,  *'  you  need  not  have, struck  so  hard/* 
And,  indeed,  the  point  of  halt*  the  ban*  moti  in  the  jest  b9«kl  depeadsupOB  the  gooi 
humour  with  whica  affronts  are  oacKpectedly  pametl. 
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uow  be  called  young ;  but  their  mental  facuUies  are  yet  in  full 
vigour.  The  former  can  look  no  higher,  in  his  retirement  from 
the  profession,  than  to  the  station  of  a  puisne  juAgei  but  an  at< 
torney  generalship  is  usually  regarded  as  the  road  fo  higher  ho- 
nours. Differing,  as  we  do,  from  Sir  Yicary  Gibbs  in  politics, 
we  cannot  hope  for  his  having  to  decide  the  laiv  of  libel  upon  pub- 
lications similar  to  those  which  he  has  prosecuted  for  such ;  but 
of  this  we  are  sure,  that  to  whatever  station  he  is  called  upon  to 
fill,  he  will  carry  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  greatest  name  in  legal  history^ 

I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Park^  whom  you 
say  you  have  seen  on  the  northern  circuit,  agrees  with  mine :  he 
has  more  practice  in  York,  I  am  told,  than  even  here.  I  never 
hear  him,  but  I  wish  he  was  there. 

I  omitted  in  my  last  letter  the  names  of  the  three  leading  bar- 
risters of  business  behind  the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
Messrs.  Marryatj  LaiveSf  and  Reader.  The  first  of  these  gen- 
tlemen is  a  lawyer,  and  nothing  but  a  lawyer:  he  makes  it  iiis 
boast,  that  he  never  reads  any  book  but  a  law  book ;  and  you 
may,  therefore,  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  ambition :  he  has  hit 
his  mark,  and  has  acquired  a  fortune  at  the  bar,  gratefully  be-mot* 
toing  his  carriage — "  Catisea  produce  effects  /"  His  voice  is 
thick  and  disagreeable,  and  his  manner  cumbrous  and  unpleasing. 
The  second  gentleman  is  a  special  pleader,  and  the  third  colonel 
of  a  volunteer  regiment.  Ask  me  no  moreof  them.  Mr.  Dani' 
pier,  who  has,  I  am  afraid,  less  practice,  is  worth  twenty  such. 

Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  two  of  the  eminent  sergeants,  to 
whom  I  promised  to  introduce  you  in  this  letter,  Cockell  and 
Williams,  king*s  sergeants,  are  no  more.  Mr.  Sergeant  Cockell 
was  a  man  of  very  considerable  powers,  principally  of  humour, 
and  was  particularly  happy  in  his  popular  addresses  to  the  jur}'. 
He  always  seemed  in  earnest,  and  was  occasionally  eloquent.  In 
person  he  was  corpulent,  and  bore  a  stronger  resemblance  io  a 
well-fed  monk  than  any  other  member  of  the  profession :  the  coif 
and  round  gown  greatly  conduced  to  rhis  likeness ;  and  the  ser- 
geants' mutual  appellation  of  brother^  seemed  to  be  applied  to  him 
with  peculiai'  propriety.  Mr.  Sergeant  IFilliams  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  at  the  bar,  and  is  the  editor  of  the  excellent 
Reports  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders.  His  notes  to  this  book 
condense  all  the  learning,  not  only  upon  the  Icadinc*:  points  of  the 
reporter's  cases,  but  upon  such  as  are  collateral  and  incidental  to 
them.  "  Williams^ s  Saunders"  is  one  of  the  first  books  I  hat 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  law  student.  The  reporter, 
Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  was  at  the  bar  at  the  time  of  the  decision^ 
which  he  records;  and  the  second  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench  appears  at  that  time  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Twysden, 
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whose  porlraif  adorns  our  hall,  and  whose  name  is  MfUilOrldUtal 
in  Twisden'fl  Buildings,  in  the  temple.  He  seenw  to  have  hem 
ti  testy  old  gentleman  in  his  time :  it  was  he  who  said  the  coBirt 
would  hear  no  law  on  the  last  day  of  term;  and  Sir  Edmaad 
Saunders  reports,  that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  chief  justice  (Ke* 
lynge)  being  absent,  ^'judgment  was  pronounced  bj  Twjtdei 
with  a  nisi,  &c. ;  but  Saunders,  of  counsel  with  the  defendanl^ 
prayed  another  day,  whereupon,  i$iJiirorej  he  gave  judgOMBt 
absolutely,  without  giving  any  further  day.  And  I  thmk,  {mUk 
Saunders  dryly,)  without  tmich  consideration,  for  the  law  ia  clett^ 
that  a  bond,  judgment,  or  statute,  may  be  defeated  by  a  defea- 
sance made  after,  as  is  the  common  and  usual  practice.***  TiM 
infuriate  was  palpably  wrong.  Upon  many  occasjona,  SaondeM 
reports  him  to  have  opposed  doctrines  tetis  viribus.  He  aeenn, 
however,  to  have  been  a  very  able  lawyer,  with  all  hb  want  of 
temper. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd  succeeded  Mr.  Sergeant  Cockell  as 
the  king's  Ancient  Sergeant — a  situation  which  was  before  filled 
by  the  late  very  learnod  Mr.  Sergeant  Hill.  Mr.  Sergeant  Sbqi* 
herd  is  not  a  very  old  man ;  but  he  labours  under  a  moat  inTe* 
terate  deafness,  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  his  professional  da- 
ties.  His  trumpet  has  an  unseemly  effect,  and  with  all  ita  anil* 
tance,  he  is  often  indebted  to  his  neighbours  for  the  rcnatitiaa 
of  those  speeches,  either  of  the  witness  or  the  court,  woioh  ha 
fails  to  catch.  It  is  understood  that  he  is  so  sensible  of  thia  in- 
convenience that  he  would  gladly  retire  from  the  bar  into  the  n- 
tuation  even  of  a  master  in  chancery.  And  yet,  with  all  thia  dis- 
advantage, Mr.  Sergeant  Shepherd  shures  with  Mr.  Sergeant  Best 
the  leading  practice  of  the  court  uf  common  pleas;  and  Hmm 
iwo  learned  sergeants,  with  Mr.  (iariow,  engross  nearly  aD  the 
business  of  the  home  circuit.  31r.  Sergeant  Shepherd  is  agood 
lawyer  and  an  impressive  orator.  Uis  voice  is  somewhat  thid« 
but  greatly  energetic,  and  he  generally  contrives  to  carry  Us 
hearers  along  with  him.  He  made  but  Hi  tie  stan^  for  Sir  Frandi 
Burdett,at  £e  late  trial  at  bar;  but  that  was  a  vary  bad  caic^ 
and  the  advocate  did  not  advise  the  action,  nor  willingly  conddet 
if,  when  determined  upon.  He  did  better  when  he  'was  againtf 
the  popular  voice  in  (be  <<  O.  P."  cause ;  but  then  he  was  on  the 
right  side,  although  it  was  hla  fate,  in  both  cases,  to  loae  the  v» 
diet.  This  learned  sergeaut,  although  his  difficulty  of  heariig 
be  a  considerable  drawback  to  Lis  quickness,  is,  uevertheleaB|  ia 
every  other  point  of  view,  a  quick  and  able  advocate. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Besty  on  the  other  band,  is,  as  the  old  woava 
^Tould  say,  as  sharp  as  a  needle.    His  eye  is  pecnliarly  brilUaBi^ 
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and  he  presses  his  lips  together,  and  shakes  his  head  with  an  air 
of  determination^  which  makes  his  audience  think  he  i»  sure  of 
his  verdict.  He  has  also  a  peculiar  manner  of  shaking  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  when  he  wishes  to  enforce  his  remarks. 
His  voice  is  extremely  pleasing  and  melodious,  and  his  eloquence 
fluent  and  unfatiguing.  To  all  these  accomplishments  he  unites 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  his  profession ;  and  a  client's 
brief  could  not  be  in  safer  hands  than  in  those  of  Mr.  Sergeant 
Best.  This  gentleman  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Best 
the  barrister,  who  is  generally  called  Second  Best,  but  who,  as  a 
lawyer,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  ought  rather  to  be  designated 
First  Best.  There  are  jokes  like  thb  in  every  profession ;  and 
it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  pun,  that  Mr.  Scarlett  is  called  the 
dfrpest  red  man  at  the  bar.    I  am,  &c, 

nt 
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-  riie  following  extraordinary  petition^  addi*ei8ed  to  tht  Queen  of  Portugal^  bj  the 
Chevalier  Brunzid'Enlrecasteaux,  formerlj  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Pro- 
vence, who  fled  from  France  to  Portugal  on  account  of  murdering  his  wife>  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  European  Magazine^  for  January,  1785.] 

Your  majesty  beholds  at  your  feet  a  criminal  imploring  from 
\  our  justice  a  punishment  which  to  him  will  be  a  favour.  He 
frcmbles  while  no  lifts  his  mournful  voice  to  your  majesty  his 
<  lime  would  even  render  him  unworthy  of  such  honour,  did  not 
Ills  remorse  eRace  what  he  must  call  the  indignity  he  offers  to 
yon ;  this  reflection  alone  induces  him  to  request  of  your  ma- 
jesty a  death  whicli^  while  it  punishes  his  crime,  will  put  an  end 
■o  his  misery.  «» 

I  am  tlic  Frenchman  who  came  into  your  dominions  under  the 
borrowed  name  of  the  Chevalier  de  Barral,  and  was  taken  into 
i:ustody  by  your  orders.  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  your  ma- 
jesty. 3Iy  name  is  Brunzi  d'Entrecasteaux,  of  a  noble  family  in 
Provence,  born  with  a  dispositjpn  inclined  to  virtue  and  honour ; 
but  the  too  great  impetuosity  of  my  temper  has  made'me  guilty 
of  assassination. 

Hurried  away  by  a  violent  passion,  and  (may  I  add)  by  a  sen- 
timent of  honour,  carried  to  excess,  I  found  myself  criminal  at 
he  moment  I  thought  myself  only  virtuous.  At  the  time  when 
^  ith  bluslics  I  make  the  humiliating  confession  to  your  majesty. 
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the  stings  of  reoiorse  grow  sharper,  the  woundfl  of  my  heiit 
bleed  afresh,  and  the  pain  of  them  become  more  excmcialiqi^ 
I  am  sensible  that  this  chastisement  is  not  adequate  to  tlie  eiM^ 
mitj  of  my  crime ;  all  I  request  is,  to  obtam  one  capable  of  co^ 
pitting  if. 

My  father  and  mother  married  me  when  I  was  rcry  yorajfr 
being  only  ei;;hteen  years  of  age.  I  made  one  of  thoae  advaM^ 
tageous  matches  which  parents  inconsiderately  accept,  wttboit 
ziiveitmg  to  what  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  their  atfentioil^ 
whether  there  does  not  exist  a  natural  aversion  between  tlie  mr^ 
ties  who  are  to  be  united  for  life.  Another  reason  determiiicd 
them  ro  oblige  me  to  contract  this  marriage ;  it  was  done  (tkqr 
sai(j)  in  order  lo  secure  me  against  the  ill  effects  of  the  powioBB 
incident  to  youth.  But  the}'  did  not  consider  that  mine  #ere  Ml 
yet  awakened  ;  this  precaution,  therefore,  rather  served  to  dumi 
them  down  for  a  time,  than  free  me  from  their  dominion.  B^ 
straint  made  them  break  out  with  greater  violence,  and  flie  con* 
sequences  were  more  fatal.  The  time  soon  came  which  gne 
birfli  to  the  strongest  passion ;  a  seducing  object  made  me  forget 
what  I  owed  to  my  spouse;  my  heart,  naturally  sensible,  and 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  love,  fell  a  prey  to  it  in  all  itsTiolenoB. 
The  excellence  of  the  object  which  inspired  it  appeared  to  nie« 
sufficient  jutiHcation;  she  could  not  resist  the  vehemence  with 
which  I  expressed  my  sentiments ;  the  flame  which  consnmedm^ 
soon  penetrated  to  her  heart;  this  was  the  epocha  of  all  hef  mis- 
fortune, and  consequently  of  mine. 

So  powerful  a  passion,  fostered  by  four  years  of  the  most  ftnt 
linr  intercourse,  had  come  to  hs  greatest  height,  when  my  hnSy 
dinrovered  its  object.  This  accident  deprived  my  mistresa  of 
every  hope  of  that  happiness  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect; 
and,  in  uddhion  to  her  distress,  she  found  herself  on  the  pomt  ef 
losing  her  reputation,  in  consequence  of  the  noise  such  an  event 
would  make.  Filled  with  despair  for  having  reduced  hor  to  a 
situation  so  dreadful,  I  resolved,  as  I  could  not  extrjcatodtafe(4v 
share  her  niiscry.  I  proposed  to  her  to  elope  with  me,  thJHaag 
the  more  easy,  as  I  was  of  an  age  which  enabled  me  to  dispose 
of  my  property,  and  it  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter  to 
raise  a  sufficiency  for  our  subsistence  in  some  comer  of  the  world 
where  we  should  have  found  an  asylum ;  but  though  she  fasdl 
ruined  herself  for  mc,  she  would  not  consent  that  I  should  ndd 
myself  for  her.  My  tears,  my  entreaties  were  fruitless.  8to 
remained  inflexible.  Her  refusal,  while  it  heightened  ray  admhfc^ 
tlon,  threw  me  info  despair.  I  saw  no  remedy  for  her  mbfoftmiB 
but  what  I  could  have  given  her  had  I  been  single.  Tlua  idsa 
caused  my  ruin.  The  fren?.y  of  my  passion  having  redoced  iM ' 
to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  sacrificing  the  honour  of  the 
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whom  I  adored,  or  the  life  of  her  who  had  Ibeen  given  me  for  a 
companion ;  I  grew  desperate ;  my  reason  abandoned  me ;  and  my 
hand  became  guilty.  My  strength  fails  me  at  the  dreadful  recol* 
lectiooy  which  oppresses  and  barrows  up  my  soul.  It  is  necessary 
(for  I  must  give  to  truth  the  authenticity  it  requires)  that  I  should 
still  add  to  my  shame,  by  confessing  that  I  was  the  sole  author  of 
the  atrocious  crime.  I  was  not  seduced  to  the  commission  of  it 
by  the  person  for  the  love  of  whom  it  was  perpetrated.  Had  she 
thought  me  capable  of  such  a  design,  her  virtue  would  have  pre- 
vented my  guilt.  • 

This  is  the  crime  I  confess  to  your  majesty ;  I  demand  ven- 
geance against  myself;  you  will  satisfy  your  justice  by  punishing 
me,  and  I  shall  bless  your  clemency  which  will  free  me  from  the 
tortures  of  my  remorse.  The  moment  that  I  committed  the  crime, 
I  was  struck  with  its  enormity,  without  thinking  on  any  measures 
proper  to  be  taken.  My  family,  dreading  the  disgrace  affixed  to 
the  punishment  which  I  had  but  too  well  deserved,  obliged  me  to 
abscond.  I  took  flight,  without  knowing  whither  I  should  go,  to 
drag  out  the  remainder  of  so  guilty  a  life.  Scarcely  had  my 
mind  recovered  its  powers,  when  it  became  its  own  tormentor. 
Every  day  presented  to  me  stronger  pictures  of  horror.  The 
calm,  which  sometimes  succeeded  these  violent  emotions,  gave  me 
pains  of  a  different  kind.  My  passion  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  crime  it  had  caused ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  have  ac- 
quired new  strength,  and  filled  up  the  intervals  of  my  despair. 

In  this  excruciating  situation  1  was  several  times  tempted  to  put 
an  end  to  my  life ;  but  (can  your  majesty  believe  it,  judge  from 
this  of  the  violence  of  my  frenzy)  the  love  which  had  made  mc 
guilty,  and  which  doubled  my  miserj",  was  the  only  obstacle 
which  prevented  me  from  suicide ;  but  the  hope  of  once  more 
seeing  the  object  of  my  passion  did  not  extinguish  my  remorse, 
which  I  still  felt  in  all  its  horror. 

Such  was  the  state  of  my  mind  on  my  arrival  in  your  majesty's 
dominions,  where  being  taken  into  custody  by  your  orders,  I 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  my  detention.  I  am  now 
deprived  of  the  only  hope  that  supported  me ;  I  have  nothing 
left  but  remorse  and  despair.  The  justice  of  France  claims  me. 
My  family  has  had  interest  to  obtain  the  commutation  of  my  pu- 
nishment  into  perpetual  imprisonment ;  my  mind  cannot  bear 
either  of  those  prospects.  Certainly  I  dread  not  death,  for  I  re- 
quest it  of  your  majesty  as  »  favour.  But  ignominy  is  to  me  in- 
tolerable, and  that  would  attend  me  from  the  moment  of  my  arri- 
val in  my  own  country ;  that  would  necessarily  haunt  me,  and 
'poison  the  last  moments  of  my  life.  Alas!  if  I  must  die,  let  it 
not  be  in  my  own  country.  The  second  prospect  suggests  ideas 
still  more  dreadful.    What  can  be  worse  than  to  live  in  perpetual 
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ioaprisonmeiit,  a  prey  to  my  remorse,  the  stings  of  which 
8till  more  severe  by  the  want  of  any  object  to  dissipato-w 
thoughts ;  and  those  torments,  though  long  and  horrible,  worn 
never  efface  my  crime  either  in  the  sight  of  jostice  or  of  omb; 
death,  therefore,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  come,  ia  a  thouMiid 
times  preferable. 

In  this  sentiment  I  cast  myself  at  your  majesty's  fiset,  himiblf 
supplicating  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  make  me  undei^go  ia  jow 
dominions  the  punishment  I  have  but  too  well  deserved. 

My  heart  was  not  naturally  vitious;  a  moment  of  fraaj 
plunged  it  into  the  abyss  where  it  is  now  sunk ;  yet»  thoiigh.iiot 
less  guilty,  nor  less  worthy  of  chastisement,  if  it  caonot  obiMB 
pardon,  it  may  deserve  some  pity.  May  your  majesty,  Hjmt 
deign  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  pity,  and  spare  me  the  ahanii 
of  an  execution  in  France,  by  putting  me  to  death  in  PortupL 
I  know  well  that  the  prejudice  of  the  French,  even  if  I  pay  t0 
justice  the  punishment  to  which  I  shall  be  condemned,  wul  afii 
perpetual  infamy  to  my  memory.  But  surely,  when  justice  ■ 
once  satisfied,  no  trace  of  the  crime  remains,  and  prejudice  oodit 
to  rest  contented*  I  dare  to  hope,  therefore,  that  by  petitiomi^ 
for,  and  voluntarily  offering  myself  to  the  death  I  have  deserve^ 
I  may  deliver  my  soul  from  an  ignominy  for  which  it  was  not 
formed,  but  which  it  has  notwithstanding  incurred. 

In  my  last  moments  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  thinking 
that  my  name  will  no  longer  be  held  in  horror,  and  when  I  bid  a 
final  adieu  to  the  authors  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  aaiy  to 
them,  ''  Your  son  is  still  worthy  of  you ;  he  has  wiped  off  the 
shame  with  which  he  covered  you ;  he  has  expiated  the  crime 
which  he  committed,  and  has  regained  a  title  to  your  compassion." 

Should  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  excite  your  majesty's  pity, 
and  your  clemency  induce  you  to  grant  such  a  petition,  yooc 
majesty  cannot  apprehend  that  your  justice,  which  interests  it* 
self  for  every  object,  will  be  liable  to  the  least  impeachment  of 
\  iolating  the  rights  of  nations,  by  punishing  in  your  own  domi» 
nions  the  subject  of  another  monarchy,  for  a  crime  committed  in 
his  native  country.  On  the  contrary,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
be  able  to  demonstrate  to  your  majesty,  that  justice  even  re- 
quires my  punishment  at  your  hands.  I  am  not  guilty  as  a 
Frenchman ;  it  is  not  that  nation  I  have  offended  ;  I  am  guilty  as* 
a  man,  and  owe  to  all  mankind  an  expiation  of  my  crinie* 
Wherever  there  are  men,  and  laws  to  govern  them,  I  bear  about 
the  mark  of  disapprobation  with  which  I  am  stigmatized;  wher* 
ever  my  crime  is  known,  my  blood  may  be  lawfully  ahed ;  and 
in  this  country  it  is  known  by  my  confession  to  your  majesty.  I* 
am  at  once  the  accuser,  the  witness,  and  the  criminal;  what 
more  is  wanting  but  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  I  aspt 
plicate  your  majesty  to  pronounce  ? 
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I  venture  to  entertain  the  greatest  hopes  of  obtaining  a  re- 
quest which  enables  your  majesty  to  unite  justice  with  mercy. 
If  the  torments  of  a  soul  distracted  by  the  most  violent  emotions 
on  the  recollection  of  a  crime  repugnant  to  its  very  essence,  can 
deserve  any  pity,  it  is  a  favour  I  entreat  from  your  majesty's 
clemency,  when  I  ask  for  death  to  put  an  end  to  my  miseries, 
and  expiate  a  crime  at  which  human  nature  shudders.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  my  guilt  be  too  atrocious  for  any  favour  to  be  shown,  I 
call  upon  your  justice,  I  inform  against  a  criminal,  and^tition 
for  his  execution. 

Had  your  majesty  been  engaged  in  war,  before  expiating  my 
crime  by  the  proper  punishment,  I  would  have  petitioned  for  li- 
berty to  shed  my  guilty  blood  in  your  service,  that  my  death 
might  not  be  entirely  useless ;  but  your  majesty  having  the  hap- 
piness to  enjoy  profound  peace,  e\ery  drop  of  my  blood  is  due 
to  justice.  If  I  obtain  that  favour,  I  shall  be  indebted  to  your 
majesty  for  the  recovery  of  my  virtue,  the  preservation  of  my 
honour,  and  the  end  of  my  miseries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  yon 
judge  that,  considering  the  enormity  of  my  crime,  my  blood 
ought  not  to  pollute  your  dominions,  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
despair.  In  either  case,  I  shall,  with  my  last  breath,  offer  up  my 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  your  majesty's  reign. 

Waiting  the  decision  which  is  to  fix  my  fate,  I  am,  with  hope 
and  fear,  and  with  the  most  profound  respect,  your  tnajesty's  most 
humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Brunzi  d'Entrecasteaux. 


POETRY. 

n         Far  Vie  Analectic  Magazine. 

THE  TOMB  OF  THE  HUMMING-BIRD. 

Here,  in  this  graye,  filled  up  with  rotes. 

Where  beautj  shall  repair  to  weep* 
A  Utile  humming-bird  reposes. 

Consigned  to  death's  perpetual  sleep. 

The  flowers  whose  sweets  he  stole  away. 
Though  scatier'd  by  the  stormy  shower. 

In  spiing  new  blossoms  shall  display. 
To  charm  the  tenants  of  the  bower. 

But  thou  no  more  with  dazzling  plume 
Shalt  hover  o'er  the  sweet-brier  tree  } 

The  roses  djing  in  thy  tomb 

Is  all  the  sweetness  left  for  thee  ! 

Oh  no !  the  tears  wh;ch  Harriet  sheds 
Haply  shall  bid  new  flowrets  spring. 

Bright  violets  here  sliall  wave  their  heads« 
And  o'er  thy  grave  fresh  fragrance  fling. 

'Twas  she  that  lurM  thee  to  thy  fate ; 

Her  cheeks  so  blosh'd  like  roses  rare. 
You  fearless  flew,  but  found,  too  late* 
The  living  rose  may  prove  a  snare. 
S\*ewmTorkf  June,  1814. 


DAYS  OF  YORE. 

BY  JOANNA  BAZLLIE. 

Now  bar  the  door,  shot  out  the  gale. 
And  fill  the  horn  with  foaming  ale, 
A  cheerful  cup,  and  rousing  fire. 
And  thrilfing  harp,  my  soul  inspire ! 
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Dark  rutted  arms,  of  ancient  proofj 
Hang  clanging  from  the  brt  ezj  ronf. 
And  tell  of  many  a  Welchman  boldt 
And  long  remember'd  deeds  of  old. 

Come,  mountain-maid,  in  Sunday  govii> 
With  healthy  cheek  of  rosy  brown. 
Here  sit  thou  gayly  by  the  while. 
And  nod  thy  head,  and  sweetly  smile. 

Draw  closer,  friends,  the  table  round, 
And  cheerly  greet  the  rising  sound ; 
Love,  arms,  and  ale,  and  rousing  firc;^ 
And  tlirilling  harp  my  soul  inspire ! 

ADDITIONAL  VERSES, 

BT  A  rSlDlD  or  Miss  BAILUI. 

Return,  ye  joyful  days  of  old« 
1'he  Christmas  feasts  of  barons  bold. 
The  sparkling  mead*  the  crowded  hall, 
And  beauty's  smile,  delighting  all. 

The  hoary  minstrers  chanted  tal^ 
Of  Taliant  chiefs,  or  spectres  pale. 
The  brave  Sir  Morgan's  generous  board,  . 
\Vith  gobletsrcrown'd,  with  dainties  stored. 

The  well  fed  ox,  when  roasted  whole. 
And  pleifty^s  form  and  pleasure's  sool. 
The  shining  arms,  the  ?axon  spoils^ 
Kewarding  Taloar*s  glorious  toils. 

AVliile  high-bom  dames,  with  lofty  graee^ 
Assign  tlie  youthful  warrior's  plaise  i 
Or  bid  the  broider'd  scarf  display 
Therictor  of  the  festiyeday! 
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TO  AN  INDIAN  60U>  COIN, 


BY  DR.  LBTDSV. 


[The8«  lines  need  no  eulogium ;  they  are  warm  from  the  heart,  and  moit  come  home 
powerfully  to  the  feelings  of  every  readtr.  The  author,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
had  gone  as  an  adventurer  to  India  in  search  of  fortune.  When  at  last  it  was 
within  his  grasp,  he  found  that  he  had  gained  his  prize  too  late— health  had  for- 
ever fled.  He-  died  a  few  years  ago,  a  victim  to  the  peculiar  diseases  of  that  oli* 
mate.l 

Slave  of  the  dark  and-  dirty  mine* 

What  vanity  hath  brought  thee  here  ? 
How  can  1  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  1  have  bought  so  dear  I 
The  tent  rope's  flapping  lone  I  hear. 

For  twilight  converse,  arm  in  arm; 
The  Jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear, 
'   Whom  mirth  and  music  wont  to  charm. 

By  Chericurs  dark  wandering  stream. 

Where  cane  tufls  shadow  all  the  wild. 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams 

Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  ^  child ; 
Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  piled, 

fiy  Esk,  or  Gden's  classic  wave. 
Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smiled, 

Unoursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  ! 

Fade  day  dreams  sweet,  from  mem'ry  fade ! 

The*  perished  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  Csncy  played. 

Revives  no  more  in  after  time. 
Far  from  my  sacred  natal  clime 

I  haste  to  an  untimely  gmve ; 
"l^he  daring  thoughts  that  soared  sublime 

Are  sunk  in  ocean's  southern  wave. 

fi  Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tombfire  drear— 
A  gentle  vision  conies  by  night 

My  lonely,  widowed  heart  to  cheer; 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine; 
IJer  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear ! 

I  cannot  bear  to  seethed  shine. 
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For  fhee,  for  thee,  Tilt  yellow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  true ; 
I  croiised  the  tedious  ocean  ware,. 

I'o'roam  in  climes  unkind  and  nev. 
The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 

Chill  on  my  w^ered  heart— -the  grare. 
Dark  and  untimCTy,  met  my  view ; 

And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave ! 

Ha !  com'st  thou  now,  so  late,  to  mock 

A  wanderer's  banished  heart  forlorn, 
Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shock 

Of  sun>raystipt  with' death,  has  borne. 
From  love,  from  friendship,  country  torn. 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey  ? 
Vile  slave,  thy  yeliow  dross  I  scorn ; 

Goy  mix  thee  with  thy  kindred  elay. , 


VERSES,   ^ 


:Jt 


ilR.  JAUKt  SlONTfieMKRY,  0!9  Till  OIATH  Or  THE  RIV.  THOMAS  SPBN'CKK,  Or  LIVIRPOOL, 
WHO  WAS  DROWNKD,  WUILB  BATUING  IN  TUI  TlOX,  OM  TBI  6th  OF  AUGUST,  1811,  IN  THB 
lUi  YKAR  OV  HIS  AGB. 

'<  T/iy  -Ofay  it  in  the  tea,  and  thy  path  in  the  great  •waters  ;  and  thy  ftotitepM 

are  not  Ar/wiwi."— Psalm  77.  ver.  19. 

» 

On  earth,  in  ocean,  skj^  and  air. 
All  that  is  excellent  and  fair, 

Seen,  felt,  or  understood, 
From  one  eternal  cause- descends^ 
To  one  eternal  centre  tends, 
"With  God  begins,  continues,  end«. 

The  source  and  stream  of  good. 

Him  throCigh  all  nature  1  explore ; 
Him  in  his  creatures  I  adore. 

Around,  beneath,  above ; 
But  clearest  in  the  human  mind. 
His  bright  resemblance  when  I  find 
Grandeur  with  purity  combined* 

I  most  admire  and  love.  « 

• 

Oh !  there  was  one-— on  earth  awhile 
•  He  dwelt ;  but  ti*an8ient  as  a  smile 
That  turns  into  a  tear. 
His  beauteous  image  pass'd  us  by; 
He  came  like  lightning  from  the  sky. 
As  prompt  to  disappear. 


\f. 


34^  POETHT. 


Sweet  in  his  undisiembling  miea 
Were  geniiUj  candour,  meekneo^  leoi^ 

The  lips  that  loTed  the  troth ; 
The  single  eye,  whose  glance  tablime 
LookM  to  eternity  through  timet 
The  soul  whose  hopes  ^fe  wont  to  climh 


AboTC  the  joys 


>es  y fe  n 
of  ^^th. 


Of  old*— before  the  lamp  grew  dark. 
Reposing  near  the  saered  ark. 

The  child  of  Hannah's  prayer 
Heard,  through  the  templets  silent  rounds 
A  laving  voice ;  nor  .knew  the  found 
That  thrice  alarm*d  him,  ere  he  found 

The  Lord  who  choie  him  there* 

Thus  early  call'd  and  strongly  mor'd, 
A  prophet  from  a  child  approy^d^ 

Spencer  his  course  began; 
From  strength  to  strength,  from  gr»ee  to  grawj^ 
Swiftest  and  foremost  in  the  racey  ' 
He  carried  victory  in  his  faee^ 

He  triumphed  as  he  ran. 

• 

The  loveliest  star  of  evening's  trail 
Sets  early  in  the  western  main. 

And  leaves  the  world  in  night | 
The  brightest  star  of  roonung's  hottg 
Scarce  risen,  in  brighter  beams  is.  hiit;—- 
Thus  snnk  his  form  on  oeean's  eoMt» 

Thus  sprang  his  soul  to  light. 

Revolving  his  mysterious  lot, 

I  mourn  him,  but  1  praise  him  no(; 

To  God  the  t»raise be  giveoy 
Who  sent  him  like  the  radiant  bow» 
His  covenant  of  peace  to  show. 
Athwart  the  passing  storm  to  |^0V« 

Then  vanish  into  heave^ 

Hf  I  Etmuel,  8.  ver.  3. 


DOMESTIC  LITIRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  New-York  Historical  Society  have  puhjishcd  a  second  volume  of 
C(Ulections,  comprising  four  discourses  delivered  on  the  anniversary  days 
of  their  institution,  respectively  by  Dr.  Hugh  Wiliiamson,  Dewitt  Clinton, 
Esq.  Gouveriieur  Morrisi  Esq.  and  Dr.  iVlitchill ;  an  account  of  De  La 
Salle's  expeditions  and  discoveries  in  North  America,  and  an  extract  of  a 
translation  of  the  history  of  Aeu?  Sweedland,  in  North  America.  ,  The 
first  discourse,  by  Dr.  Williamson,  is  a  general  dissertation  on  the  uses  and 
importance  of  history ;  that  of  Mr.  Clinton  contains  an  elaborate  andcora* 
prehensive  view  of  the  history  and  character  of  the  Five  Nations,  "the 
Romans  of  the  west*'  Mr.  Morris's  is  a  brilliant,  but  rather  immethodical, 
series  of  remarks  on  various  points  of  our  political  history,  and  specula- 
tions on  the  formation  of  our  national' character.  The  last,  by  Dr.  MitchtU, 
18  a  minute  history  of  American  botany,  drawn  up  in  chronological  order.* 
As  a  collection  of  (acts  it  is  every  thing  which  could  be  desired  on  this 
subject;  considered  as  a  discourse,  its  plan  is  not  so  judicious.  To  the 
volume  is  annexed  a  very  particular  and  well  arranged  catafogue  of  the 
books,  tracts,  pamphlets,  maps,  manuscripts,  &lc.  in  the  library  of  the  society. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  questioned  by  some,  whether  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume  exactly  correspond  with  the  title  of  the  work,  from  an 
idea  that  it  should  wholly  consist  of  such  rare  and  curious  pieces  of  history 
as  are  only  to  be  discovered  by  the  most  assiduous  researches  of  the 
antiquary, 

**  PickM  from  the  wnrin  holei  of  long  vanlihM  dajs, 
And  firom  tbe  dust  of  old  obllTion  ralrd.** 

As  it  appears,  however,  from  the  address  of  tbe  society  to  the  public,  an- 
nexed to  their  constitution  and  by-laws,  that  it  will  be  their  business  to 
seek  for  and  procure  such  valuable  manuscripts,  papers,  and  documents 
relative  to  the  history  of  our  country  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals, and  as  such  individuals  have  been  solicited  to  mvour  the  society 
tvith  such  articles,  it  ought  to  be  inferred  that  tlic  meagerness  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  attention  or  industry  on  die  part 
of  the  publishers.  The  catalogue  of  the  books,  ifc.  though  we  think  not 
in  its  proper  place,  thus  tacked  to  the  volume,  exhibits  evidence  of  the 
successful  exertions  of  the  institution  in  procuring,  in  so  short  a  period,  a 
collection  so  valuable  and  comprehensive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  its 
minute  description  and  methodical  arrangement,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
on  the  judgment  afid  skill  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  t^lden,  the  compiler. 

Tlie  list  of  the  members  prefixed  to  the  volume  appears  to  occupy  too 
much  space ;  no  less  than  nine  broad  pages  being  taken  up  with  the  mser- 
tion  of  about  270  names.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  it  was 
the  plan  of  the  publishing  committee  to  make  every  niember 

"  Sbine  in  the  dignity  of  F.  R.  S  ** 

and  that  a  learned  society,  lately  established,  which  has  done  a  great  deal 
already  towards  the  propagation  of  letters,  has  conferred  its  degrees  on 
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many  members  of  the  Historical  Society,  and  enables  them,  as  Dr. 
gloss  might  say,  to  add  to  their  names  the  decorative  adjunct  of 
F.  L.  P.  S.  N.  Y.,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  viewed  as  an  omissipn  of 
due  respect,  to  have  appeared  in  public  without  these  new  badges  of  hi^ 
nourable  distinction.  Some  allowance,  of  paper  at  least,  should  be  madt 
on  tills  account  Besides,  the  society  boasto,  m  its  list  of  members,  of  ae- 
veral  learned  gentlemen  whose  names  h^e  long  shone  in  the  firmament 
of  literature  witli  a  train  of  titles  at  the  end  of  them  as  long  as  the  tail  of 
a  comet,  and  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  decorous  to  lop  them  of ' 
their  fair  proportions,  and  degrade  them  from  these  well-earned  nonoursto 
the  simple  appellation  of  Dr.  or  Esquir^. 

A  second  edition  has  been  published  in  Boston  of  a  work  by  Sir. 
Eustaphieve^  the  Russian  consul,  entitled  *'  Reflections,  Notes,  and  Origi- 
nal Anecdotes  illustrating  the  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  which ii 
added  a  tragedy  in  five  ar.ts,  entitled  Alexis  ilie  CzaretcUzy  The  first  pait 
of  the  work  consists  of  a  very  lofty,  florid,  and  not  ineloquetit  eulogiuoi- 
on  the  genius  and  character  of  Peter,  and  the  notes  and  anecdotes  sub- 
joined are,  for  the  most  part,  curious  and  interesting.  The  tragedy,  though 
consisting  of  Ave  acts,  is  very  brief,  the  characters  few,  and  the  mcideoti 
simple.  The  subject  is  the  death  of  the  czar*s  profligate  and  rebellioai 
son,  Alexis,  who,  having  been  tried  and  condemned  by  a  judicial  tribaai^ 
is  pardoned  by  his  father,  but  at  too  late  an  hour  to  save  his  life.  TIm 
purpose  of  tEe  piece  is  to  vindicate  Peter  from  the  imputation  of  having 
poisoned  Alexis,  and  the  notes  accompanying  it  are  calculated  to  show 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  perpetrating  a  deed  so  monstrons  and  udda- 
tural.  The  tragedy,  we  think,  has  no  peculiar  merit,  and  is  deficient  ia 
many  of  those  points  that  are  necessary  for  producing  dramatic  efiect 
It  is  in  bbnk  verse,  and  though  by  no  means  harmonious,  yet, .considered 
as  the  composition  of  a  foreigner,  it  discovers  ii  great  familiarity  with  our 
language,  and  a  prettj^  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  style  of  the  ior 
glisTi  dramatic  writers  in  that  species  of  verse.  If  it  were  not  for  the  par- 
ticular  purpose  of  introducing  the  interesting  matter  contained  in  the 
notes,  which  occupy  tliree  fourths  of  the  volume,  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but  that  the  tragedy  might  have  been  altogether  dispensed  with; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  seem  tiiat  the  author  intended  the  one  merely  as  ths 
vehicle  for  the  other. 

Proposals  have  been  lately  issued  in  Boston  fof  the  publication  of  a 
montldy  magazine,  to  be  entitled  the  ^euhEngland  Magazine.  It  is  to  bf 
conducted  by  the  late  editors  of  the  Cambridge  Repositorjr,  a  quarterly 
miscellany  now  discontinued,  and  will  be  in  most  respects  similar  to  that 
publication.  The  Cambridge  Repository  contained  a  mixture  oT  theolo- 
gical controversy  and  sacred  criticism,  with  literary  and  critical  articleB. 
Its  thcolog}',  which  it  defended  with  ability,  and  with  very  great  leamiogy 
was  that  of  Dr.  Priestly,  or  at  least  very  nearly  so.  Much  talent  was  dis- 
played in  the  literary  part,  and  some  of  the  original  poetry  had  very  great 
merit.  We  have,  however,  understood  that  its  circulation  was  extremely 
limited.  Whether  tliis  was  caused  by  any  radical.flefectof  its  plan«  or  by 
the  unpopularity  of  any  of  its  doctrines,  we  cannot  undertake  to  dedde  ; 
it  certamly  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  either  of  talents  or 
learning. 

The  New-Tork  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  have  in  the  pn»8 
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the  fii-st  half  volume  of  their  transactions.  We  have  understood  that  it  it 
to  contain  the  constitution,  laws,  fee.  of  the  society,  the  address  delivered 
by  the  president,  Mr.  Clinton, upon  the  opening  of  the.society,  and  several 
philosophical  papei*s  by  Drs.  Williamson,  Mitchill,  and  Hosack. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Brown  has  lately  published  a  small  volume  under  the 
title  of  Campaigns  of  the  Western  Jlrmy,  comprising  sketches  of  the  cam- 
pai{^ns  of  Hull  and  Harrison,  a  minute  account  of  the  action  on  Lake 
Erie,  military  anecdotes^  notices  of  abuses  in  the  army,  a  plan  of  a  milita- 
ry iettlement,  and  a  view  of  the  lake  coast  from  Sandusky  to  Detroit. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

From  late  Britith  P.itbUcationa. . 

Mr.  West  all's  exhibition  of  312  of  bis  own  paintingi  ud  dra-vings  in  Pftll- 
Mall,  has  been  ft  favourite  rendezvous  of  all  lovers  of  art  in  London.    Ko  othev 
living  artist  could  have  presented  so  great  a  variety  of  performances  in  the  soperiov 
branches  of  art,  and  few  have  displayed  so  much  perfection  in  each.    'Whether  w« 
contemplate  the  richness  of  the  design  and  colouring  of  his  history^  the  delieaoy 
and  natural  tints  of  his  landscape,  the  spirit  and  ingenuity  of  his  rostio  life,  or  th« 
accurate  delineation  of  character  in  his  poi'traits,  we  are  alike  filled  with  wonder  at 
tlie  genius  and  versatile  powers  of  this  gentleman.    Those  who  paid  their  tribute  of 
applause  to  the  genius  of  Gainsborough  and  AVilson,  in  the  adjoining  exhibiticn)  of 
the  British  Gallery,  will  not  be  less  delighted  in  the  contemplation  of  the  tran-    '« 
scendent  works  of  the  living  Westall,  who,  without  being  inferiOk*  to  either  of  them, 
is  the  founder  of  a  school  of  his  own,  distinguished  for  classic  taste  and  for  the 
highest  powers  of  execution. 

The  French  chemists  propose  calling  <oc^  gas,  from  ICn^ni^  violaceout,  or  violaceous 
gas.  Its  properties  are  singular;  combined  < with  hvdrogen,  with  phosphorus,  and 
with  oxymuriate  of  silver,  it  forms  a  peculiar  acid;  it  is  a  simple  or  uncompoundcd 
gas,  at  a  suitable  temperature  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  but  heavier  than  apj 
known  gas,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  95.5  grains;  it  is  a  non-eondnotor  of  electri- 
city) experiences  no  change  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  voltaic  battery  with  char- 
coal, is  not  inflammable,  and  does  not  support  combustion.  Asa  simple  substance  it 
hua  many  analogies  witbt>xygen,  chlorine,  and  the  a^calies;  like  oxygen,  it  rapidly 
unites  witli  the  metals  j  mercury,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  are  converted  by  it,  in  a 
mo<lerate  temperature,  into  salts  of  orange,  yellow,  and  brown  tints,  which  are 
soluble  in  spirits,  ether,  and  water,  and  form  beautiful  pigments,  and  most  probably 
may  be  equally  serviceable  in  the  dye-house.  Exposed  to  a  moderate  cold  it  con- 
denses into  solid  plumbas;o-coloured  crystals.  Combined  with  hydrogen,  it  forms 
vhat  the  French  call  hydroionic  gas.  Like  the  alkalies,  it  unites  with  oxygen,  from 
whiuh  it  can  be  expelled  by  heat  The  existence  of  this  substance  confirms  the 
opinion  that  acidity  and  alkalescenoe  do  not  depend  on  any  specific  principle,  but 
on  certain  modifications  of  matter. 

Dr.  Crichton  conceives  that  there  is  a  continual  waste  of  vitality  during  life,  and, 
therefore,  tliat  a  regular  Supply  is  necessary.  He  thinks  that. this  vitality  is  furnished 
by  the  foo<l,  and  believes  that  the  food  coniaime  particles  endotved  -with  vitalittf, 
and  that  this  vitality  is  neither  destroyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  organic  texture** 
nor  by;tbe  heat  to  which  the- food  is  exposed.  He  made  decoptions  of  chamomile, 
feverfew,  nutgalls,  he.  in  distilled  water,  put  the  decoctions  into  glass  jars  inverted 
over  distilled  mercury,  and  introduced  into  them  oxvgen  gas  obtained  from  black 
oxyde  of  man^nese.  Numerous  confervas  made  their  appearanco  in  these  decoe- 
tions,  and  considerable  portions  of  the  gas  were  absorbed.  From  these  experiment! 
he  conchides  that  there  are  two  hinds  of  barticles  of  mattery  namely,  organic  par- 
ticles and  iuorganio  particjess  and  that  tne  vitality  of  the  first  is  not  destroyed  by 
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boiliDg  water.    In  general,  lie  found  that  Tegetation'  eommenoed  soonest  vhen  the 
deeootioii  of  flowers  is  used,  and  latest  when  that  of  roots. 

• 

A  method  has  been  discoTered  by  Mr.  Tamer,  near  Vanxhall,  of  fabricating 
▼ery  elegant  and  fipiendid  embeUishmentl  for  ball-rooms,  supper-rooms,  pillar^ 
temples,  &e.  by  u  composition,  to  which  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts 
have  attached  the  name  oi  Imitative  Scenite  Granite,  It  is  capable  of  bein^  ap- 
plied either  on  wainscotting  or  bare  walls,  or  on  walls  already  papered,  and  while  it 
may  be  made  to  resemble  the  most  beautiful  marble  or  granite,  particalarly  when 
ftssisted  by  lights^  its  charge  does  not  exceed  that  of  other  ornamental  painting  or 
papering. 

The  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber  so  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  Tarioos  works  oa . 
the  prophecies,  has  nearly  finished  for  the  press  a  work  intended  lo  form  three  4to 
▼olomes,  under  the  title  of  the  Origin  of  Pagan  Idolatry,  ascertained  from  Idstorical 
testimony  and  circumstantial  eyidenec.    It  is  announced  by  subscription. 

The  RcT.  Jobs  Owen,  gratuitous  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, proposes  to  publish,  by  subsctiption,  in  two  vols.  8?o.  The  History  of  the 
Chigtn,  Progress  and  Present  State  of  that  Institot^n. 

Mr.  Svinine,  a  native  of  Russia,  and  author  of  the  interesting  aecount  of  tlie 

•  deatli  of  the  lamented  Moreau,  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitleii  Sketches  in  Russia, 

eontaining  fifteen  engravings,  chiefly  illustrative  of  scenery  and  manners,  including 

portraits  of  the  Emperor  \lexander,  and  the  empress,  from  paintings  very  recently 

exeoutedf  and  accompanied  with  original  descriptions  and  anecdotes. 

fl 

Mr.  Sharon  Tnmer  is  printing  the  first  volume  of  his  History  oF  England.  This 
will  extend  from  tht  Roman  coni|uest  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  com- 
prise also  the  lttei*ary  history  of  England  during  tlie  same  period.  It  is  composed, 
like  his  IlisViry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  from  original  and  aatbentie  documentSy  and 
will  be  published  in  December. 

• 

A  voya^  to  the  Isle  of  Elba,  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Arsenne  Thiebaut  de  Ber- 
neaud  is'in  the  press.  It  embraces  a  general  .view,  not  only  of  the  geography  and 
geology,  hut. also  of  the  natural  history,  antiquities,  topography,  agriculture,  and 
commerce,  and  of  the  manners  and  habits  (tf  the  population.  It  will  be  aceompa- 
aied  by  an  accurate  map,  laid  down  from  actual  obKewation ;  and  is,  in  every  parti- 
cuUr,  calculated  to  graufy  the  public  curiosity  eonoeming  an  island  to  which  recent 
events  have  given  such  extraordinary  interest. 

The  Ballantynes  of  Edinburgh  have  nearly  completed  Mr.  Southcy^s  poem  of 
Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Gotha. 

Method  of  preBerving  vaccine  maiter.-^The  invention  of  Mr.  Forman,  an  in- 
genious manufacturer  upon  the  Wear,  near  Sunderland.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
small  glass  ball  with  a  tube  issuing  from  it,  very  similar  to  a  cracker,  as  it  is  called, 
which  mischievous  boys  put  into  candles  to  oanse  An  explosion.  The  pustule  from 
which  the  virus  is  to  be  taken  being  punctured  by  a  lancet  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
small  ball  or  bulb  is  to  be  heated  at  a  candle  so  as  to  rarify  the  air  within  it,  and  after 
it  i.^  sufflciontly  warmed  the  end  of  the  little  tnbe  is  to  be  inserted' where  the  lancet 
had  mude  the  puncture,  and  the  virus  will  immediately  be  taken  up,  so  as  to  fill  the 
butb.  The  end  of  the  tube  is  now  to  be  hermetically  iealed  by  meant  of  a  oommon 
blow-pipe  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  which  is  a  very  sample  process;  and  thus  the 
▼irus  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  and  sent  to  any  distance.  If  for  im- 
mediate use,  the  tnbe  need  not  be  sealed,  but  may  be  secured  in  any  oonvenieBt 
manner.  Anv  requisite  number  of  these  balls  mav  be  employed^  and  it  is  proper  to 
remark  that  tne  virus  is  never  heated  much  above  blood  heat. 
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"  TJie  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.'^    4to,     pp-  366.     1812. 
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Almost  all  narratives  of  travels  are  interesting,  either    as 
qonveying  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  or  as  affording  in- 
sfruction  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  philosopher.     In  course, 
their  interest  will  vary  with  the  novelty  or  the  importance  of 
the  district  described,  and  with  the  intelligence  aqd  the  enter- 
prise of  the  traveller;  but  temporary  circumstances  often  con- 
fer additional  zest  on  th^  pursuit  after  information  respecting  par- 
ticular  regions.      The   country  of  Brazil  may  be  said  to  pos- 
sess  at  present  a  share  of  this  contingent  importance,  in  aid  of 
its  own  natural  recommendations  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  and 
of  the  consideration  that  the  knowledge  which  we  have  hitherto 
gained  of  its  interior  is  very  imperfect.     We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  announce  the  volume  before  us^  which  in  some  respects 
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prefers  but  modest  clairas  to  dislinclion,  but  which  in  others^  may 
be  said  to  have  steHing  merit.  It  is  the  production. of  a  travjeller 
irho  neifher  lavs  claim  to  learning,  nor  boasts  of  intimacy  with 
the  gT'iaiy  biit  who  went  abroa4l  for  objects  of  personal  utility, 
and  ^ives  the  result  of  Jiio  observalions  in  plain  and  unadorned 
laiigiin^e.  In  the  year  liiO^,  Mr.  Ma  we  sailed  from  Spain  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  on  a  cimimercial  speculation:  but  his  ship 
and  carp;o  were  seized  at  Monte  Video,  in  consequence,  partly^ 
of  thdt  antipathy  which  oiu*  recent  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigalei 
had  excited  a;;iiinst  the  name  of  Engh'shmen,  and  partly,  through 
the  treachery  of  certain  individuals,  who  were  interested  in  this 
confiscation.  He  was  restored  to  liberty  on  the  taking  of  Monte 
Video  by  Sir  Samnel  Auchmiity ;  ami,  sometime  afterward,  he 
was  enabled  to  proceed  to  Brazil  with  an  introduction  to  the  Por« 
tnguese  ministry  from  the  Poitnguese  ambassador  in  London. 
This  introductTon  hitimated  that  Mr.  Mawe  was  attached  tomine- 
ralogical  pursuits,  and  was  desirous  of  exploring  the  ample  field  for 
investigation  which  was  aflbrded  by  the  interior  of  Brazil.  .He 
delivered  his  letters  of  credence  at  a  moment  in  which  an  En- 
glishman could  scarcely  fait  to  obtain  any  reasonable  reiquest; 
viz.  on  the  arrival  of  the  court  of  Portugal  in  their  western  capital, 
under  the  protection  of  a  British  squadron.  3Ir«  M.  had  accord- 
ingly the  satisfaction  of  receiving  recommendations  to  the  public 
fimctionaries  in  the  inland  stations,  with  an  order  for  escorts 
tlirough  those  districts  in  which  tiiey  were  necessary.  ■  He  wai 
thus  the  first  Englishman,  perhaps  the  first  foreigner,  who  visited 
the  interior  of  Brazil  with  the  sanction  of  government* 

The  course  of  Mr.  Mawe's  peregrinations  would  have  been  ren- 
dered considerably  clearer  by  a  map  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
which  he  has  given;  and  this  defect  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
from  our  unacquaintance  with  the  inland  geography  of  BrasL 
To  afford  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  djrection  of  the  author's  in- 
land expeditions,  it  may  be  well  to  fix  the  attention  on  the  sitnatioa 
of  Kio  de  Janeiro  in  lat.22?  54",  and  to  divide  his  travelling  into 
three  journeys ;  one,  above  one  hundred  miles  N.  E.  of  Rio,  to  a 
place  called  Canto  Gallo ;  another,  more  than  twice  the  distancCi 
W.  by  i\.  of  Rio,  to  the  town  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  a  third,  con- 
siderably longer  still,  in  a  direction  almost  due  north,  tlirough  the 
country  of  the  gold  and  diamond  mines.  These  journeys  ans  ex- 
clusive of  his  travels  on  the  Spanish  territory  from  Monte  Yidef 
to  Buenos  Ayres ;  a  tract  of  country  which  is  already  famifiar  to 
most  general  readers.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  over  that  part  of 
the  liook  which  relates  to  it,  as  well  as  the  description  of  the  towi 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  direct  our  observations  chiefly  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Brazil.  To  begin  with  the  manners  of  the  Braziliaas : 
One  of  the  first  towns  visited  by  Mr.  Mawe  was  St.  Paul*s,  soil- 
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land  place  situated  above  two  hundred  miles  westward  oTRio  de 
Janeiro.  This  being  comparatively  an  old  settlement,  the  inhabit* 
ants  consider  themselves  as  not  a  little  superior  to  their  fellow-sub« 
jecls  of  the  neighbouring  towns. 

"  Our  appearance  at  St.  Paul's  excited  considerable  curiosity  among 
nil  descriptioDs  of  people,  who  seemed  by  ttieir  mauucr  never  to  liave 
t^een  Euglislimen  belbre.  Many  ol' the  good  citizens  invited  (is  to  their 
houses,  and  sent  for  their  friends  to  come  and  look  at  us.  It  was  grati- 
fy iuo  to  us  to  perceive  that  this  geoeral  wonder  subsided  into  a  more 
social  feeding;  we  met  with  civil  treatment  everywhere,  and  werp 
frequently  invited  to.  dine  with  the  inliahitauts.  At  the  public  parties 
and  balls  of  the  governor  we  found  both  novelty  and  pleasure;  novelty 
at  being  much  more  liberally  received  than  we  werfe  in  the  Spanish 
settlements,  and  pleasure  at  being  in  much  more  refined  and  polished 
company. 

"  The  dress  of  the  ladies  abroad,  and  especially  at  church,  consists  of 
a  garment  of  black  silk,  with  a  long  veil  of  the  same  material,  trimmed 
with  broad  lace;  in  the  cooler  season,  black  cassimere  or  baize.  At 
table  they  are  extremely  abstemious;  their  favourite  amusement  is 
(lancing,  in  which  they  display  much  vivacity  and  grace.  At  balls 
and  other  public  festivals  they  generally  appear  in  elegant  white  dresses, 
with  a  profusiQU  of  gold  chains  about  their  necks,  their  hair  ftistefully 
disposed  and  fastened  with  combs.  Their  conversation,  at  all  times 
sprightly,  seems  to  derive  additional  life  from  music.  Indeed, -the 
^vhole  range  of  their  education  appears  to  be  confined  to  superficial  ac* 
complishments;  they  trouble  themselves  very  litde  with  domestic  con« 
cerns,  confiding  whatever  relates  to  the  inferior  departments  of  the 
Iiousehold  to  the  negro  or  negra  cook,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to 
the  management  of  servants.  Owing  to  this  indifference,  they  are 
total  strangers  to  the  advantages  of  that  order,  neaUiess,  and  propriety, 
which  reign  in  an  English  family ;  th^ir  time  at  home  is  mostly  occu- 
pied in  sewing,  embroideryt  and  lace  making.  •  Another  circumstance 
repugnant  to  delicacy,  is,  that  they  have  no  mantua-roakers  of  tlicir 
own  sex;  all  articles  of  female  dress  here  are  made  by  tailors.  An 
almost  universal  debility  prevails  among  them,  which  is  partly  attri* 
butable  to  their  abstemious  living,  but  chiefly  to  want  of  exercise,  and 
to  the  frequent  warm  bathings  in  which  they  indulge.  Tliey  are  ex- 
t  rcmely  attentive  to  every  means  of  improving  the  delicacy  of  their 
persona,  perhaps  to  the  injury  of  their  liealth. 

"  The  men  in  general, -especially  those  of  the  higher  rank,  oflicers, 
and  others,  dress  superbly ;  in  company  they  are  very  polite  and  atten- 
tive, and  show  every  disposition  to  oblige;  they  are  great  talkers,  and 
prone  to  conviviality.  The  lower  ranks,  compared  with  Uiose  of  other 
colonial  towns,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  civilization. 

"  We  found  Very  little  difficulty  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
general  mode  of  living  at  St.  Paurs.  The  bread  is  pretty  good,  and 
the  butter  tolerable,  but  rarely  used  except  with  coffee  for  breakfast^ 
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or  tea  in  the  evcniu^.  A  more  commoo  breakfast  is  a  Terf  plewaat 
sort  of  bcaos,  called  fcijoDes,  boiled  or  mixed  witli  mandioca*  Din- 
ner, wliich  is  usually  served  up  at  noon  or  before,  commonly  consiBt^ 
of  a  quantity  of  greens  boiled  with  a  little  fat  pork  or  beef,  a  root 
of  the  potato  kind,  and  a  stewed  -  fowl,  with  excellent  salad,  ta 
which  succeeds  a  great  variety  of  delicious  conserves  and  sweet- 
meats.  Very  little  wine  is  taken  at  meals ; '  the  usual  bererase  is 
water.  ^ 

^'  I  may  here  observe,  that  neither  in  St.  Paul's,  nor  in  any  other 
place  which  I  visited,  did  I  witness  any  instance  of  that  levity  in  the 
females  of  Brazil,  wluch  some  writers  allege  to  be  the  leading  trait  ia . 
their  character." 

This  detail  is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  because  it  ia»  in 
a  great  measure,  applicable  to  the  state  of  society  in  the  larger 
city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.     The  Portuguese  are  in  general  reaenred 
in  admitting  a  foreigtier  to  their  family  parlies :  but  when  he  ia 
once  received,  they  treat  him  with  great  openness  and  hospitality* 
Education  ia  at  almost  as  low  an  ebb  in  the  capital  as  in  St.  Panl*s : 
but  several  attempts  at  improvement  have  recently  been  made  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  of  whom  Mr.  M awe  is  disposed  to  speak  in 
terms  of  great  personal  eulogy,  while  he  admits  that  at  hia  court 
most  things  are  managed  by  intrigue.    With  regard  to  agriculture, 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  country  in  a  more  backward  atate. 
The  Prince  Regent's  farm,  as  it  is  culled,  is  of  the  size  of  one  of 
our  average  counties,  and  cultivated  by  fifteen  hundred  negroes, 
who  are  half  starved  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  resources.     The 
land  under  culture  is  covered  with  weeds,  and  the  c6flfee  planti^ 
lions  are  filled  with  wild  shrubs,  like  a  coppice  wood.     Such  ia  the 
general  condition  of  Portuguese  Brazil,  with  partial  exceptiona  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns.     No  soil  can  be  more  faToura* 
ble  to  the  growth  of  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  every  species  of  pulse* 
Poultry  are  abundant  and  low-priced ;  and  the  cattle,  notwithstand- 
ing continued  neglect,  are  tolerably  good,  and  sell  on  an  avierage 
2t  30s.  each.'    The  iiorses  are  very  fine  ^  but  it  is  the  cusfom  %Ji 
the  country  to  prefer  mules  as  beasts  of  burden.     Goats  of  a  large 
breed  are  somefimes  found :  but  sheep  are  totally  neglected,  and 
mutton  is  rarely  eaten.     The  diet  of  the  inland  settlers  deserves 
to  be  mentioned :  it  consists  generally  of  kidney-beans  boiled  and 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  maize,  for  breakfast;  for  dinner,  the  same, 
boiled  with  pork ;  and  for  supper,  boiled  vegetables.      Stewed 
fonls  form  likewise  a  variety  at  dinner ;  and  fruits,  particolarl/ 
bapanas  and  oranges,  are  used  in  great  abundance. 

*<  The  half  civilized  Aborigines  reside  in  the  woods,  in  a  most  mise- 
rable condition;  their  dwellings,  some  of  which  I  saw,  are  formed  of 
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bouglis  of  trees,  bent  so  as  to  hold  a  thatch  or  tiling  of  palm  leaves.; 
tiitir  beds  are  made  of  dry  grass.  Having  little  idea  of  planting  or 
tillaore,  they  depend  for  subsistence  almost  entirely  on  their  bows  and 
arrows,  and  on  the  roots  and  Mild  fruits  which  they  casually  find  iu 
the  Avoods.  A  chief  brought  about  fifty  of  these  Indians  to  psj*  me  a 
visit.  The  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a  waistcoat  «nd  a  pair  of 
drawers ;  that  of  the  women,  of  a  chemise  and  petticoat,  with  a  hand- 
kerchief tied  round  the  head  after  the  fashion  of  the  Portuguese  fe^ 
males.  They  bore  the  gr?neral  characteristics  of  their  rac€,  the  cop- 
per-coloured skin,  short  and  round  visage,  broad  nose,  lank  black  hair, 
and  regular  stature,  inclining  to  the  short  and  broad  set.  Being  desi- 
rous to  see  a  proof  of  theic^kill  and  precision  in  shooting,  of  which  I  • 
had  heard  jnuch,  I  placed  an  orange  at  thirty  yards  distance,  whioh 
ivas  pierced  by  an  arrow  from  every  one  who  drew  his  bow  at  it.  I 
next  pointed  out  a  banana  tree,  about  eight  inches  in  circumference,  at 
a  distance  of  forty  yards;  not  a  single  arrow  missed  its  aim,  though 
they  all  shot  at  an  elevated  range.  Interested  by  these  proofs  of  tlieir 
archery,  I  went  with  some  of  them  into  a  wood  to  see  them  shoot  at 
l)ird8 ;  though  there  were  very  few  they  discovered  them  far  more 
quickly  than  I  could ;  and,  cautiously  ci^eping  along  until  they  were 
>vithin  bow-shot,  never  failed  to  bring  down  their  game.  The  stillness 
and  expedition  with  which  they  penetrated  the  thickets,  and  passed 
through  the  brush-wood,  were  tnily  surprising.  ,  Their  bows  are  made 
of  the  tough  fibrous  wood  of  the  Iri,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  very 
stout;  their  arrows  aire  full  six  feet  long,  and  near  an  inch  in  diameter, 
pointed  with  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  a  feather  edge^  or  with  a. bone,  but 
of  late  more  frequently  with  iron.  They  are  loathsome  in  their  per- 
sons, and  in  their  habits  but  one  remove  from  the  anthropophagi;  for 
they  will  devour  almost  any  animal  in  the  coarsest  manner ;  for  instance, 
a  bird  unplucked,  h^lf  roasted,  with  the  entrails  remaining.  E^^e  they 
departed,  I  saw  an  instance  of  that  dangerous  excess  to  which  the 
passions  of  savages  are  liable  when  once  excited ;  for,  on  presenting  a 
few  bottleswof  liquor  there  was  a  general  strife  for  tliem,  and  the  per- 
son, man  or  woman,  who  first  obtained  one,  would  have  drank  the 
whole  of  its  contents,  had  it  not  been  forcibly  taken  away.  It  is  very 
unsafe  to  give  them  ardent  spirits,  for  when  intoxicated  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  them.  If  preference  is  given  to  one,  the  rest  are  insolent  and 
unruly  until  they  obtain  the  same  marks  of  favour.  They  are  not  of  a 
shy  or  morose  character,  but  have  a  great  aversion  to  labour,  and  cannot 
be  brought  to  submit  to  any  regular  employhient.  Rarely  is  an  Indian 
to  be  found  serving  as  a  domestic,  or  Vrorking  for  hire,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance may  be  ascribed  the  low  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district ; 
for  as  the  farmers,  when  they  begin  the  world,  have  seldom  funds  suf- 
ficient to  purchase  negroes  at  Bio,  their  operations  are  for  a  long  time 
very  confined,  and  frequently  languish  for  want  of  hands.^ 

The  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country  is  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Beds  are  m  indispensable  part  of 
a  traveller's  equipage,  and  candles  are  scarcely  less  requisite,  un- 
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less  he  be  prepared  to  sit  down  contented  with  the  cheerless  gloom 
of  a  solitary  lamp.  As  to  sntiflfers,  ti)cy  ^e  seldom  seen,  except 
as  a  curiosity.  What  else  can  be  expected  in  a  country  which 
is  cultivated  only  in  small  and  distant  spots  ?  Here  are  no  eocto- 
Bures,  no  artificial  grasses,  no  provision  of  fodder  against  the  season 
of  scarcity.  The  want  of  suitable  buildings  makes  the  selller  fre- 
quently throw  into  promiscuous  heaps  products  of  a  totally  differeut 
nature ;  cotton,  coffee,  maize  and  beans,  being  frequently  piled  uif 
der  the  same  shed.  Their  dairies,  if  such  they  may  be  called,  are 
managed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner;  the  little  butter  which  they 
make  becoming  rancid  in  a  few  days.  Figs»  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal animal  food  of  the  iniiabitant8,.are  nourished  on  Indian  com 
in  a  crude  state.  Of  this  grain  the  average  return  is  not  less  tbao 
two  hundred  for  one,  and  it  ripens  in  the  course  of  four  or  five 
months.  The  mandiocn  is  seldom  ready  to  take  up  io  less  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  months;  by  which  time  it  produces,  on  a  suila- 
ble  soil,  from  six  to  twelve  pounds  weight  per  plant.  To  make  it 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  bread,  lidle  preparation  is  required,  as  it 
will  keep  a  long  time,  and  affords  rich  nourishment. 

Abundant  as  are  the  gifts  of  nature  in  this  favoured  soil  and 
climate,  a  striking  contrast  is  afforded^  at  almost  every  step,  by  the 
state  ot  artificial  accommodations.  The  farm  houses  are  miserable 
hovels,  of  a  single  story,  in  height ;  the  floor  is  neither  paved  nor 
boarded  ;  and  the  walls  and  partitions  are  formed  of  wicker  work, 

f)lastered  with  mud.  The  kitchen  is  generally  a  dirty  apartment, 
laving,  on  one  side,  pools  of  slop-water,  andj  on  the  other,  fire- 
places rudely  formed  by  three  round  stones  put  together  in  soth 
a  way  as  to  hold  the  earthen  pots  used  for  boiling  meat.  Where 
Ihey  have  no  chimney,  wbicli  is  often  the  case,  the  smoke  can 
find  aii  issue  only  through  the  doors  and  other  apertures^  He  who 
travels  through  Brazil  must,  therefore,  be  contented  to  look  for  his 
chief  gratification  from  external  objects. 

From  a  region  thus  newly  settled  and  thinly  peopled,  our 
countrymen,  had  they  been  well  informed,  would  not  haVe  tx* 
pected  an  extensive  consumption  of  British  manufactures.  Yet^ 
after  the  emigration  of  the  royal  family  from  Lisbon,  our  mer- 
chants poured  in  cargo  on  cargo,  as  if  the  market  of  Brazil  knew 
no  limits.  Never  was  the  exaggerated  estimate,  which  we  are 
apt  to  form  of  distant  objects,  more  surprisingly  exemplified. 
The  civilized  population  of  Brazil,  which  is  fitted  to  use  and  able 
to  pay  for  European  goods,  may  amount  to  half  a  million,  and  the 
warehouses  of  Hio  de  Janeiro  are  adapted  to  the  limited  supply 
which  they  require :  but  our  vessel^  succeeded  each  other  with 
a  rapidity  which  surpassed  the  means  of  accommodation  both  in  the 
town  and  the  custom-house,  and  made  it  necessary  to  pile  our  goods 
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along  the  beach.  Prices  fell  forthwith  one  huiidred  per  cent. ; 
and  the  deceitful  practice  of  selling  goods,  apparently  damaged, 
on  the  account  of  the  insurer,  was  often  adopted.  This  fraud,  so 
much  dreaded  at  Lloyd's,  and  so  little  comprehehded  by  persons 
out  of  business,  becomes  practicable  to  a. great  extent  in  a  town 
which  possesses  few  respectable  merchants.  The  insurer  beings 
by  the  terms  of  his  contract,  bound  to  make  good  all  loss  arising 
from  damage,  a  fraudulent  merchant  can  often,  in  the  case  oi  an 
unfavourable  market,  ascribe  to  ddmage  the  diminished  price 
which  was  in  fact  produced  by  a  very  different  cause.  The 
,  safety  of  the  underwriter  consists  chiefly  in  the  respectability  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  called  to  examine  the  ostensible  damage ; 
and  hence  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  laboi/rs  in  a  coimtrjr 
that  is  not  likely  to  afford  witnesses  of  undoubted  character. 

The  immense  loss  on  our  shipments  to  Brazil  arose  from  a  dou- 
ble cause:  the  ridiculous  excess  of  quantity,  and.  the  still  more 
ridiculous  unfitness  of  many  of  the  articles  for  the  intended 
market: 

*'  Oue  speculator,  of  wonderful  foresight,  sent  large  invoices  of  stays 
for  ladies  who  never  heard  of  anch  armour ;  another  sent  skates,  for 
the  use  of  a  people  who  are  totally  uninformed  that  water  can  become 
ice ;  a  third  sent  out  a  considerable  assortment  of  the  roost  elegant 
coffm  furniture,  not  knowing  that  coffins  are  never  used  by  the  Bra- 
zilians, or  in  the  Plata.  To  these  absurd  speculations  may  be  added 
numerous  others,  particularly  in  articles  of  taste:  elegant  services  of 
cut  glass  were  little  appreciated  by  men  accustomed  to  drink  out  of  a 
horn  or  a  cocoa-nut  shell;  and  brilliant  chdndeliers  were  still  less 
•  valued  in  a  country  where  only  lamps  that  afforded  a  gloomy  light  were 
>  used.  Siiperfioe  woollen  cloths  were  equally  ill  suited  to  the  market ; 
no  oue  thought  them  suffideotly  strong.  Au  immense  quantity  of 
high  priced  saddles,  and  thousands  of  whips,  were  sent  out  to  a  people 
as  incapable  of  adopting  them  as  they  were  of  knowing  their  conveni- 
ence. They  were  astonished  to  see-  Englishmeu  ride  on  such  sad- 
dles ;  nor  could  they  imagine  any  thing  more  insecure.  Of  the  bridles 
scarcely  any  use  could  be  made,  i^s  the  bit  was  not  calculated  to  keep 
the  horse  or  mule  in  subordination  :  these  articles  were  of  course  sacri- 
ficed. Great  quantities  of  the  nails  and  ironmongery,  were  useless,  as 
they  were  not  calculated  for  ihe  general  purposes  of  the  people.  Large 
cargoes  of  Manchester  goods  were  sent;  and,  in  a  few  months,  mqiear* 
rived  tluin  had  been  consumed  in  the  course  of  twenty  yea/s  preceding* 
No  discrimination  was  used  in  the  assortment  of  these  articles,  with 
respect  either  to  miality  or  fineness,  so  that  common  prints  were  disposed 
of  at  less  than  a  shilling  a  yard,  and  frequently  in  barter.  Fish  from 
Newfoundland  met  with  a  siirilar  fate ;  also  porter,  large  quantities  of 
vrhicf?,  in  barrels,  arrived  among  a  people,  of  whom  a  few  only  had 
tasted  that  article  as  a  luxury.    How  the  shippers  ia  London,  and 
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other  British  ports,  could  imagine  that  porter  would  at  once  be^toie  a 
general  beverage,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  especially  ivben  seut  \\i 
barrels.  These  cargoes,  being  unsaleable,  were  of  course  warehoused, 
and  of  course  spoiled.  Many  invoices  of  fancy  goods,  and  such  as  do 
jiot  constitute  a  staple  trade,  were  sold  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  under  costs  and  charges,  and  others  were  totally  lost.  What 
must  have  been  tbc  delusions  of  those  traders  who  sent  out  toolsy  fonn- 
ed  with  a  hatchiQl  on  one  side  and  a  hammer  on  the  other,  for  the  coii- 
venicncy  of  breaking  the  rocks,  and  cutting  the  precious  metals  from 
them,  as  if  they  iman;ined  that  a  man  had  only  to  go  into  the  mountaiflfi, 
and  cut  as  much  gold  as  would  pay  for  the  articles  lie  wanted !" 

Tliia  evil  led  to  another  of  equal  magnitude:  aruinoas  loss  bj 
the  Brazil  produce  received  in  barter.  The  young  men,  who  were 
sent  out  in  such  numbers  from  England  as  supercargoes,  found 
themselves  placed  in  a  new  sphere,  and  were  obliged  to  lake 
gooud  in  return*  of  the  quality  of  which  they  were  unfitted  to  judge. 
Hides  and  Brazil-wood  are  principal  articles  of  export  (torn  this 
part  of  the  world :  but,  with  regard  to  hides  the  English  purchaser 
was  ill  qualified  to  discern  the  injury  received  in  the  drying;  and 
as  to  wood,  he  learned  when  too  late,  that  the  kind  growing  around 
Rio  de  Janen*o  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Pernambuco,  on  which 
the  favourable  character  of  Brazil  wood  has  been  founded. 
Other  objects  of  speculation  proved  still  more  unfavourable: 

• 

**  Precious  stones  appeared  to  oAer  the  most  abundant  aource  of 
riches ;  the  general  calculation  was  made  upon  the  price  at  which  they 
sold  in  London ;  but  every  trader  brought  them,  more  or  less,  at  Uuf 
price  at  which  they  were  ofTered ;  invoices  of  goods  were  bartered 
for  some,  which  in  Loudon  would  sell  for,  comparatively,  a  trifle,  as 
tliey  were  taken  without  discrimination  as  to  quality  or  perfection; 
tourmalines  were  sold  for  emeralds,  crystals  for  topazcSyaucf  both  com- 
mon stones  and  vitreous  paste  have  been  bought  as  diamonds  to  a  con- 
iiderable  amount.  Both  gold  and  diamonds  were  well  known  to  be 
produced  in  Brazil ;  and  their  being  by  law  contraband,  was  a  suffi- 
cient temptation  to  eager  s(>eculator8  who  had  never  before  seen  either 
in  their  native  state.  False  diamonds  were  weighed  with  scruptiloiu- 
ness,  and  bought  with  avidity,  to  sell  by  the  rules  stated  by  JefTeries. 
Gold  dust,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  appeared  in  no  incoOjiderable 
quantity,  and,  after  being  weigheil  with  equal  exactness,  was  |iou/eht 
or  bartered  for.  But  previous  to  this  miiny  samples  underwent  tlie 
following  easy  and  ingenious  process :  The  brass  pans  purchased iiT  the 
English  were  filed,  and  mi.\ed  with  the  <!old  in  the  proportion  of  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  opinion  which  the  seller  formed 
of  the  sagacity  of  the  person  with'wiiom  he  had  (o  deal :  and  thna,  by 
a  simple  contrivance,  some  of  our  countrymen  repurchased  at  three  or 
foiir  guineas  per  ounce  the  very  article  wiich  they  had  beftwe  sold 
at  2s.  Od.  per  pouiid.^ 
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Amid   this  scene  of  follj  and  misfortune,  numerous  litigationt 
could  not  fail  to  arise ;  and  it  is  a  consolation  to  reflect  that,  ai 
far  as  the  interference  of  the  Portuguese  governor  and  (he  British 
ambassador  could  go,  the  evil  was  prevented  from  expanding  in 
its  course.     A  judge  of  great  respectability  was  appointed  for  the 
determination  of  all  cases  concerning  the  English ;  and  the  latter, 
in  consideration  of  being  strangers,  were  allowed  certain  privi- 
leges, similar  to  those  of  the  nobihty  of  Portugal.      They  wece 
permitted  to  claim  the  occupancy  of  such  houses  as  could  be 
Hpared,  exempted  from  rise  of  rent,  and  indulged  with  long  de* 
lay  in  cases  of  embarrassment  in  their  affairs.      Hence  arose  a 
current  saying  among  the  Portuguese,  '^  that  to  live  comfortably 
in'  Brazil  it  was  necessary  to  become  an  Englishman." — So  great 
was  the  overstock  of  British  goods,  and  such  the  miserable  fall 
in  their  value,  that,  ^  for  one  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  sent  to 
Brazil,  we  should  have  obtained  an  equal  return  by  keeping  the 
market  at  a  fair  and  steady  rate."     A  recurrence  of  this  evil  majr 
be  prevented  by  carefully  attending  to  the  articles  which  are 
adapted  to  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  which  may  be 
thus   enumerated:     hard-ware,    low-priced   cotton   goods,   hats, 
boots,  shoes,  earthen -ware,  glass,  cheap  furniture,  shot,  drugs, 
fancy  articles,  common  woollen  cloths,  and  salt  either  from  Liver- 
pool or  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands.     A  time  will  arrive,  and  is 
probably  fast  approaching,  when  the  intercourse  of  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro with  India  will  be  greatly  increased:  it  may  become  a  kind  of 
half-way  station  between  Europe  and  Asia :  and  if  Brazil  on  the 
one  hand  be  freed  from  the  colonial  restrictions  of  the  Portuguese, 
while  India  on  the  other  is  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  Bri« 
tish   merchants,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  extension  of 
trade  would  proceed  with  great  rapidity. 

Having  thus  adverted  to  the  state  of  agriculture  and  of  foreign 
trade  in  Brazil,  we  come  next  to  a  description  of  a  branch  of 
industry  almost  peculiar  to  that  country,  viz.  the  manner  of 
working,  or  rather  of  washing,  the  gold  mines.  The  soil  con- 
taining particles  of  this  treasure  is  generally  a  loose,  gravel-like 
stratum,  incumbent  on  granite.  This  ground  is  cut  into  steps 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  in  length,  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and 
about  one  foot  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  wh^t  we  might  term  a 
flight  of  such  steps,  a  trench  is  cut  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet :  water  is  then  let  in  from  higher  ground,  and  on  each  step 
are  placed  six  or  seven  negroes,  who,  as  the  water  flows  gently 
down,  keep  the  earth  continually  in  motion  with  shovels.  Amid 
the  soil  thofl  stirred  and  carried  down  as  mud  to  the  lower  trench, 
the  particles  of  gold  descend,  and  are,  by  their  weight,  precipi* 
tated  to  the  bottom.  This  operation  continues  for  several  days, 
workmen  being  in  the  meanwhile  employed  at  the  trench  to  re- 
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move  the  stones  which  are  carried  into  it  by  the  waters.  The 
next  step  is  to  subject  to  a  second  clearance  the  matter  that  il 
precipitated  into  the  trench.  For  this  purpose,  negroes  pro* 
vide  wooden  bowls  shaped  like  a  funnel,  about  two  feet  wide  at 
the  mouth,  and  five  or  six  inches  deep.  Eiach  workman  takn 
into  his  bowl  five  or  six  pounds  weight  of  sediment,  and,  8faiidio| 
in  the  stream,  admits  a  certain  quantity  of  water;  which  bestirs 
about,  so  that  the  precious  metal,  separating  from  the  inferior  and 
lighter  substances,  settles  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bowif 
They  next  rinse  the  bowl  in  a  larger  vessel  of  clear  water,  ia 
which  they  leave  the  gold,  and  begin  again,  each  operation  beiog 
performed  in  six  or  eight  minutes.  The  particles  of  gold  pnh 
duced  vary  greatly  both  in  number  and  size,  some  being  bmtf 
discernible  to  the  eye,  while  others  are  as  large  as  pease.  The 
value  at  slake  in  this  operation  is  such  as  to'  render  it  expedieit 
that  the  negroes  should  be  superintended  by  overseers.— -Tlie 
shining  appearance  of  the  refuse  of  old  washing,  lying  in  nmh 
berless  heaps,  at  first  dazzled  Mr.  Mawe's  imagination,  and  made 
him  fancy  that  they  contained  some  of  the  finest  mineral  pio- 
ducts :  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  and  some  labourers,  whom  he 
bad  engaged,  toiled  for  thre^e  days  in  the  search  :  nothing  had  es- 
caped the  vigilant  eye  of  the  negroes. 

Another  mode  of  separating  gold  from  the  soil  is  called  canoe- 
washing.  The  canoes  are  thus  made :  two  planks,  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  are  laid  on  the  ground,  forming  a  gentle 
slope,  and  then  at  a  fall  of  six  inches,  two  other  planks  are  fiasd 
in  a  similar  direction.  On  their  sides  are  boards  placed  0ig^ 
ways,  and  staked  down  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  form  long  shaBow 
troughs,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  hides  tanned  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  retaining  the  hairs.  The  water  containng 
the  lighter  particles  of  gold  being  conveyed  down,  these  troughi» 
the  gold  sinks,  and  remains  entangled  in  the  hair.  Every  iaX 
hour  the  hides  are  taken  up,  stretched  over  a  tank,  and  bealsD 
repeatedly,  so  as  to  discharge  all  the  gold  into  the  tank.  At 
night  the  tanks  are  locked  up,  and  the  sediment  taken  from  theoi 
is  carefully  washed  away  by  the  hands. 

Curious  as  these  operations  are,  they  sink  into  insignificanee 
when  compared  with  the  bold  manocavre  of  diverting  a  river  finon 
its  channel,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  its  bed.  This  process 
takes  place  at  the  river  Jigitonhonha,  which  flows  throng  whit 
is  called  the  <*  diamond  district ;"  a  tract  of  country  lying  arand 
the  town  of  Tejuco,  situated  several  hundred  miles  inland,  aorth 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  At  a  spot  called  Mandanga,  this  river,  fbm- 
ed  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  streams  in  the  diamond  ^trM^ 
is  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor,  and  varies  in  dmtb  fran 
three  to  nine  feet.   The  current  is  diverted  into  a  canal  cvt 
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a  tongue  of  land  round  which  the  river  winds,  the  water  being 
arrested  in  its  course  at  the  head  of  the  canal  by  an  embankment 
formed  of  several  thousand  bags  of  sand.  The  channel  being 
thus  laid  open,  the  water  remaining  in  its  pits  is  exhausted  by  ma- 
chinery; a  removal  which  is  followed  by  carrying  off*  the  mud 
and  digging  up  the  cascalliao,  or  stratum,  containing  particles  of 
gold.  As  the  river  admits  of  these  labours  during  the  dry  season 
only,  the  miners  calculate  on  gaining  as  much  of  the  stratum  as 
will  give  them  occupation  in  the  farther  processes  during  the  rainy 
months.  Having  laid  the  stratum  in  heapa^f  ten  or  twelve  tons, 
they  bring,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  a^fream  of  water,  and 
proceed  to  wash  the  heaps  for  diamonds  in  the  following  manner. 
They  erect  a  long  shed,  consisting  of  upright  posts  supportHg.a 
roof  thatched  with  long  grass,  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the 
sun.  Under  this  shed  is  placed  a.  flooring  of  planks,  divided  into 
twenty  compartments,  or  troughs.  In  each  trough  a  negro  sta* 
tions  himself,  rakes  into  it  a  quantity  of  cascalhuOy  and  admits 
water,  more  or  less,  into  the  trough.  After  the  water  has  tiowed 
through  the  trough  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  becomes  clearer, 
having  washed  away  the  mud.  The  negro  then  throws  away  the 
stones  remaining  in  the  trough,  and  proceeds  to  examine  th0  stra- 
tum with  great  care  for  diamonds.  All  this  takes  place  under 
the  eye  pf  overseers ;  and  when  a  negro  finds  a  diamond^  he 
rises  upright,  claps  his  hands,  and  delivers  the.  gem  to  the  over- 
seers. The  negro  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  diamond 
weighing  17  1-*i  carats  is  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and 
receives  his  freedom :  but,  if  any  one  be  detected  in  smuggling 
a  diamond,  he  is  chastised  and  imprisoneif.'  They  work  about 
ten  hours  daily,  generally  in  a  stooping  posture.  At  intervals 
they  pause  and  take  rest ;  when  snutf,  of  which  they  are  very 
fond,  is  handed  about  among  them.<p-Tbe  approach  to  the  tlia- 
mond  district  is  very  scrupulously  gmrded  by  order  of  the  Por- 
tuguese government.  ^ 

With  regard  to  the  stratum  already  mentioned,  the  substances 
which  are  considered  as  indications  jof  diamonds  are  bright  bean- 
like iron  ore;  a  slaty  flint-like  matter;  black  oxyde  of  iron; 
rounded  bits  of  blue  quartz ;  yellow  crystal ;  and  other  rvateriais 
entirely  different  from  the  soil  of  the  mountains  adjacent  to  this 
district.  Diamonds  are  not  peculiar-  to  the  beds  of  rivers,  nor  to 
deep  ravines ;  they  have  been  found  in  cavities,  and  in  water* 
courses,  on  the  summit  of  very  ftigh  grounds.  The  flat  tract? 
on  each  side  of  the  river  Jigitonbonha  appeared  to  be  equally 
rich  throughout  their  extent;  which  enables  the  officers  to  cal- 
culate the  value  *of  an  unexplored  spot  by  a  comparison  with 
others  which  they  have  previously  analyzed.  "  That  piece  of 
round,"  said  the  intendaot,  (pointing  tp  a  flat  by  tlie  biJe  of  the 
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river,)  '*  will  yield  ten  thousand  carats  of  diamondsi  wbenerer  w% 
shall  be  required  to  get  them. in  the  regular  course  of  working 
or  when,  on  any  particular  occasion,  there  arrives  a  governmenf 
order  demanding  an  extraordinary  and  inunediate  supply**'  This 
river,  and  other  streams  in  its  vicinity,  have  been  in  a  course  of 
washing  for  many  years,  and  have  produced^  great  quantities  of 
diamonds ;  which  differ  very  much  in  size,  some-  being  so  .small 
that  eighteen  or  twenty  are  required  to  the  carat ;  and'at  otiie( 
times  stones  being  found  which  weigh  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
carats  each.  In  the  course  of  years,  the  present  district  mint  tie 
exhausted :  but  other  grounds,  not  far  off,  may  be  considered  as 
a  source  of  supply.  The  follow  ipg  anecdote  shows  the  vigilancti 
wiA  which  smuggling  is  watched :  ' 


**  A  carrier,  going  to  Rio  de  Jaueiro  with  some  loaded  males, 
overtaken  by  two  cavalry  soldiers,  who  ordered  him  to  surrender  his 
fowling-piece;  wliich  bcin<r  done,  they  bored  the  butt-eod  with  a 
gimlet,  and  finding  it  hollow,  look  off  the  irou  from  the  end,  where 
thfy  found  a  cavity,  contaiDino:  about  ttiree  htmdred  carats  of  diamoods, 
which  they  immediately  seized.  The  man  was  harried  away,  aod 
thrown  into  prison  at  Tejuco,  where  I  afterwards  saw  him.  The 
dianfio[)ds  were  confiscated,  and  the  soldiers  received  half  their  ▼mine. 
The  fate  of  this  man  is  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  rigour  of  the  esisi' 
ing  laws:  he  will  forfeit  all  his  property,  and  be  confined*  probab^, 
for  the  remai:ider  of  his  days  iu  a  loathsome  prison,  among  kIoiis  and 
murderers. — Doubtless,  the  poor  fellow  owed  his  miafortuiie  to  some 
secret  vdlain,  in  the  shape  of  a  confidential  friend,  who,  haWiig  leuned 
bis  mode  of  carrying  diamonds  concealed,  had,  for  the  sake  of  a 
paltry  premium,  or  from  some  mean-spirited  motive,  given  ntitioe  of  it 
to  government !" 

In  the  diamond  district,  which,  from  its  name,  seeomfo  conrey 
the  idea  of  opulence,  unforimately  more  paupers  are.  found  thaa 
in  any  other.  This  circumstance  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  agri^ 
culture ;  a  neglect  that  is  common  to  almost  all  quarters  in  which 
gold- washings  are  practised.  One  pleasing  exception  waa  fouod 
by  Mr.  Mawe  in  travelling  through  a  remote  p&rt : 

'*  I  was  received  into  a  very  respectable  house,  which  had  the  w^ 
pearance  of  former  o[)ulence.  The  owner,  Captain  Bom  Jardeo,  m 
venerable  old  gentleman,  came  to  welcome  me:  on  entering  into  con- 
versation, he  informed  mc  that  he  hatl  emigrated  hitlier  from  Oporto 
at  the  hf^e  of  seventeen,  and  had  livt^d  here  sixty-two  years.  He  was 
tempted  to  settle  here  by  th^^  hope  of  participating  iu  tlie  rich  trea- 
sures for  which  the  country  was  then  famed;  but  he  arrived  two  or 
three  years  too  late :  the  mines  were  already  on  the  <lecline,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  attrnticfd  to  a/rricultural  pursuits,  in  w.Uch  h^ 
persevered  \ii\\\  such  success  thai  be  was  enabled  to  realifKO 
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fortable  iodepeodency,  aad  to  brln^  up  a  Dumerous  family  io  cxedit  and 
reb:)ec lability  It  had  been  well  if  his  oeighbours  had  profifed  by  so 
eniiiieut  m  example,  instead  of  deserting  the  couQtry  wheo  the  gold 
OQ  its  surtace  disappeared." 

In  these  sequestered  spots,  the  chief  beaitof  prey  is  the  onnce, 
which  is  commonly  hunted  with  dogs. 

*^  When  the  carcass  of  a  worried  animal  has  been  found,  or  wheo  aa 
ounce  has  been  seen  prowling  about,  the  rrews  is  soon  proclaimed  among 
tbi;  .leigtibours,  tno  or  three  of  whom  take  fire-arms  loaded  with  heayy 
slu^s,  and  ^o  qut  with  the  doj^s  in  qu<'st  of  the  animal,  who  generally 
luiks  in  some  thicket,  near  the  carcass  he  has  killed,  and  leaves  so 
stioncr  a  sc  Piit,  that  the  do^s  soon  find.  When  disturbed  he  retreats  to 
his  den,  if  he  has  one,  the  dogs  never  attempting  to  fasten  on  him,  or 
even  to  face  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  bit 
wa>,whirli  is  hot  difiicult,  asthex)unce  is  heavy  and  slow  of  roolioib 
It  he  oaves,  the  sport  is  at  an  end,  and  the  hunters  make  up  thq  entrance;; 
but  he  more  commonly  has  recourse  to  a  large  tree,  which  he  climbs 
with  a:reat  facility ;  herfliis  fate  .is  generally  decided^  for  the  hunters 
get  near  eiiough  to  take  a  steady  aim,  and  «eidom  fail  to  bring  him 
down,  one  of  them  reserving  his  fire  to  despatch  him,,  if  Required,  after 
he  has  fallen.  It  generally  happens,  that  one  or  two  of  the  dogs  are 
killed  in  coming  too  near,  for  even  in  his  dying  struggles,  a  single 
stroke  of  his  paw  proves  mortal.  The  skin  is  carried  home  as  a  tro* 
phy,   and  the  neighbours  meet  and  congratulate  each  other  on  the 


occasion." 


If  in  this  country  we  find  room  for  almosiannual  improvements 
in  machinery,  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  the  want  of 
suitable  implements  causes  the  waste  of  much  labour  in  the  mines 
of  Brazil.  In  many  parts,  neither  carts  nor  wheel-barrows  are  in 
use  ;  and  the  most  cumbrous  materials  are  carried  on  the  beads 
of  poor  negroes,  w(io  have  often  to  climb  ascents  on  which  inclined 
planes,  might  be  employed  to  great  advantage.  The  best  plntr^. 
that  the  Portuguese  could*  follow  would  be  to  encourage  societies 
of  arts,  and  to  distribute  models  of  useful  machinery.  Together 
with  this  object,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  of  pasturage,  and 
the  care  of  the  health  of  negroes,  are  of  great  importance ;  and  an 
attention  to  such  points  as  these  would  lead  to  a  much  more  per* 
manent  kind  of  wealth  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  exca- 
vation of  mines.  The  precarious  n(!ature  of  the  latter  is  strikingly 
exempli^ed  in  the  town  called  Villa  Rica,  situated  half  way  be- 
tween Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  diamond-district.  It  is  the  capital 
of  the  provice  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  was  long  reputed  the  richest 
town  in  Brazil.  Now,  however,  it  exhibits  many  melancholy 
tokens  of  departed  wealth,  the  houf^es  bein^r  partly  untenanted,  and 
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the  rents  of  those  which  are  occupied  being  b  a  course  of  almoit 
annual  diminution.  Such  was  at  one  time  the  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  mines,  that  between  1730  and  1750,  the  king's  fifth 
IS  said,  during  some  years,  to  have  amounted  to  half  a  million  ster" 
ling.  Since  the  decay  of  these  mines,  the  inhabitants  reoiain  in  a 
great  measure  in  idleness,  neglecting  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
country  around,  which  would  amply  compensate  the  loss  of 
tallic  treasures.  The  credulity  with  which  reports  of  new 
are  circulated  is  surprising,  and  once  occasioned  Mr.  Mawe  a 
long  and  fatiguing  journey.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  pertoos  who 
wish  to  sell  an  estate,  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  miiing  filingi 
with  the  earth,  and,  after  the  process  of  washing,  to  prodoce  them 
as  samples,  with  the  view  of  enhancing  the.  value  of  the  land. 
The  prevalence  of  the  passion  for  mining  operates  to  delude  the 
lower  orders  with  the  prospect  of  speedy  wealth,  and  to  create  m 
them  a  disgust  for  regular  labour:  yet,  if  they  would  be  taught bj 
experience,  they  might  observe  that  those  of  their  countryoien 
who  devote  themselves  to  mining  are  in  general  ill  clothed  amd  ill 
fed;  while  the-followei-sof  agriculture  are  comparatively straogeil 
to  the  want  of  comfort. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  by  a  passage  containing  ao  accoopt 
of  the  author's  ei^cape,  at  Cadiz,  in  the  summer  of  1804,  from  aa 
attack  of  the  dreadful  contagion  which  most  persons  are  Bgeeed  m 
considering  to  have  been  the  plague. 

'^  The  effects  of  this  awful  scourge  were  visible  in  every  aodal  cir- 
cle; almost  in  every  family;  and  perhaps  the  despondency  canaed  bj 
witncssin<;  them  contributed  to  extend  its  fatal  sway.  1  still  ihndder 
to  remember,  that  of  a  party  of  straiij^ers  amounting  to  five,  (myself  in- 
cluded,) who  took-  tolfee  together  one  Saturday  evening  in  perfect 
health,  I,  on  moiiday-week  following;,  was  the  sole  surviTor.  The 
progress  of  the  disorder  was  so  rapid,  that  three  of  them  cUed  on  the 
fourth  day. 

'^  The  fir^t  syiiiptoiiis  1  felt  were  extreme  lassitude,  heavfaiesi,  tod 
trrinor,  acccompaiiied  with  a  considerable  decree  of  fever,  which  I 
tirst  observed  while  on  nij  way  to  dine  with  a  friend.  I  returned  to 
my  lod<;io£;8  and  took  a  o;rain  o(  calomel,  as  had  been  my  daily  custom 
for  some  time.  This  precaution  had  been  su«:£:e8ted  to  roe  by  a  skilfiil 
chemist  in  London,  who  furnisunl  me  with  a  quantity  of  that  medlciuet 
to  be  resuiarly  taken  wheiK^ver  1  was  exposed  to  contafrion  of  any  i. 
kind.  Believing,  liowrver,  that  my  complaint  was  only  a  bad  cold, 
I  took  some  tea  and  retired  to  bed,  but  passed  a  restless  ni«;ht.  lothe 
mornino^  while  at  breakfast,  amonor  the  Spanish  family  with  whom  I 
loilged,  my  appearance,  and  aversion  to  food,  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  thr^  lady  of  the  house,  a  humane  and  (to  use  an  exprewive 
family  phrase)  a  motherly  woman,  who  assured  me  that  I  had  the 
plao;ue.    Unwilling  to  believe  her,  though  continually  growlog  worse^ 
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I  increased  my  dose  of  calomel  aud  took  tea  very  copiouslj.  lo  the 
afternoon  of  tlie  day  following  1  wrote  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Duff,  the 
consul-general,  requesting  him  to  send  Dr.  Fife,  an  English  physician, 
T\  tio,  on  visiting  me,  confirmed  what  my  hostess  had  said,  adding,  how- 
ever, that  the  symptoms  were  favourable.  He  prescribed  no  nit  dicines, 
but  ordered  me  to  take  tamarinds  and  hot  mint  tea  at  intervals  in  large 
quantities.  Alter  a  flird  restless  night,  I  found  my  pulse  was  nbove 
130,  and  the  fourth  day  brought  the  crisis  of  my  disorder.  At  oig;ht 
I  was  suddenly  seized  with  extreme  sickness,  which  lasted  the  longer, 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantities  of  liquid  I  had  taken ;  a  profuse  per- 
spiration ensued,  and  did  not  abate  until  I  was  reduced  from  a  robust 
habit  of  body  to  a  state  of  extreme  meagemess  and  debility.  I  now 
recovered  rapidly,  and  in  six  days  was  enabled  to  visit  my  friends. 
Dr.  File  assured  me  that  the  favourable  turn  of  my  illness  was  owing 
to  the  calomel  1  had  previously  taken;  and  added,  that  if  1  had  dou- 
bled the  dose  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms,  there  would, 
probably,  have  been  no  occasion  for  his  attendance.'* 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  this  work  as  a  literary  composition^ 
we  find  no  pretensions  to  reputation  on  the  score  of  philosophical 
or  historical  reflection.  Here  are  no  attempts  at  general  views, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  when  they  are  confined  to  the  objects 
of  the  author's  personal  observation — trade,  agriculture,  and  mine* 
ralogy,  especially  the  lapt.  The  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  n^ 
plain  narrative  of  local  and  individual  occurrences ;  of  the  journey 
through  a  particular  tract ;  of  the  situation  of  a  certain  town 
or  village ;  and  of  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  district  or  pro- 
vince. Though  composed  with  care,  and  free  from  that  repetition 
which  we  have  so  often  occasion  to  censure^,  it  might  have  been 
better  had  many  of  the  humbler  details  been  omitted  or  abridged. 
Mr.  Mawe,  as  well  as  other  writers  of  less  modesty,  has  yet  to 
learn  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  discriminating  selection  of 
interesting  circumstances;  and  by  making  a  book  consist  of  them, 
instead  of  aiming  to  incorporate  with  them  a  multiplicity  of  subor- 
ilinate  observations. 
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A  Critical  Exa/ininaiion  of  the  Writings  of  Richard  Cumbm^ 
landj  Esq  with  an Oimsional  literary  Inquiry  iuio the  Ageim 
which  he  livedo  and  the  Contemporaries  iinthmhomhejlourid^ 
ed.  Also  Memoirs  of  his  Life^  and  an  ^j^endix^  containing 
Twenty-six  original  Letters,  relating  to  a  Transadian  not 
mentioned  in  his  Mqnoirs.  A  new  and  improved  Editum* 
By  miliam  Mudford^  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  670. 

(From  thp  Monthly  RoTiew.) 

At  the  sale  of  the  library  of  an  eminent  scholar  of  the  halt 
age,  a  boo'k  was  put  up  bj  the  auctioneer  with  this  puff,  that  it, 
contained  the  doctor's  manuscript- notes.  Thus  recooiineDde^ 
it  obtained  a  high  price ;  but,  when  the  happy  purchaser  took 
home  his  lot, '  the  only  note  which  it  contained  was  in  .these 
words — <^  This  book  is  not  worth  reading.**  After  having  pa- 
tiently proceeded  through  the  present  minule  and  elaborate  exami- 
nalion  of  the  numerous  writings  of  Mr.  Cumberland,  within  a 
page  or  two  of  the  end  we  meet  with  a  note  by  Mr.  Mudford 
which  is  very  similar  in  its  purport  to  the  above,  and  which 
ou<]^lit  to  have  saved  him  and  the  reader  much  trouble*  In  refei^ 
ence  to  the  works  of  Cumberland  which  he  has  been  so  crj^cally 
analyzing,  he  observes  that  *^  a  very  small  portion  of  them  «31  be 
required  by  posterity."  What  is  the  amount  of  this  confession? 
It  is  a  declaration  that  he  had  been  wasting  his  talents  in  discusaiif 
the  merits  of  writings  which  will  never  be  sought. — Cumberland 
was  a  very  voluminous  author;  as  a  play-wright  **  breeding ev^j 
season,"  and  in  some  seasons  more  than  once :  but  it  W9i  not  ne- 
cessary that  his  biographer  and  critical  examiner  should  now  en- 
ter into  a  full  discussion  of  the  qualities  of  all  bis  dramas^  and 
dissect  the  several  characters^  which  they  contain.  After  the 
public  has  been  long  apprised  of  the  nature  of  an  author's  jpnH 
ductions,  and  has  decided  on  the  life  of  some  and  the  death  of 
others,  no  good  purpose  seems  likely  to  be  answered  by  mahiif 
the  dead  men  pass  a  second  time  through  the  fire. 

If  we  advert  to  these  volumes  as  containing  Memoirs  of  Cunh 
berland's  life,  it  is  singular  that  Mr.  M.  should  allege^  ashe  does 
at  p.  256.,  ''  his  avowed  purpose  and  design  to  be  to  produce  an 
original  work,"  when  his  narrative  treads  in  the  steps  of  the  verj 
Memoir  which  the  deceased  author  had  given  of  himself.  Indeedf 
so  largely  had  Mr.  M.  borrowed  from  the  book  on  which  his  own 
is  founded,  that  (as  we  are  told  in  the  second  preface)  '*  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mr.  Cumberland's  jTfemotrs  conceived  that  the  extracts 
which  he  had  selected  from  them  had  a  tendency  to  diminis&  the 
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yaliie  of  their  property,  and  obtained  therefore  an  injunction  re- 
straining  the  sale  of  this  work :''  an  injunction  which  has  obliged 
Mr.  M.,  in  the  new  and  improved  edition,  to  cut  out  long  passa* 
ges  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Memoirs  of  Cumberland 
written  by  himself,  and  very  dextrously  to  fill  up  the  places  thus 
niiide  vacant  by  rehearsing  the  substance  of  the  expunged  ex- 
tract, and  by  subjoining  opposite  observations;  so  that  the  paging 
of  the  second  edition  e!(actly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  first, 
and  the  index  at  the  end  is  adapted  alike  to  both. 

For  undertaking  a  new  life  of  Cumberland,  perhaps  little  apo- 
logy would  be  required  from  Mr.  Mudford.  He  who  sits  down 
to  compile  memoirs  of  himself  may  be  better  ar(|uaiuted  with  the 
subject  of  his  book  than  any  body  else :  but  it  is  not  very  proba- 
ble that  he  will  tell  all  that  he  knows;  and  it  may  be  fairly  sus- 
pected, without  a  violation  of  candour,  that  judgment  will  at  liines 
he  blinded  by  self-love.  Different  motives  may  be  a»8it;ncd  for 
the  same  action,  and  a  diflerent  colonrin;;  given  to  the  same  train 
of  facts.  It  is  manifest  from  the  letters  published  in  the  appen- 
dix to  this  edition,  that  Mr.  Cumberland  did  not  reveal  all  the  ma- 
terial transactions  of  his  life  ;  and  that  his  ministerial  patrons  are 
not  chargeable  with  all  that  neglect  of  him  of  which  be  so  bitter- 
ly complains  in  his  Memoirs.  His  case  of  the  Spanish  mission, 
as  told  by  himself,  appears  hard  in  the  extreme,  and  a  mystery  is 
thrown  over  the  affair  which  it  is  now  difficult  to  unravel.  The 
perplexing  circumstance  is  not  only  that  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
whose  court  Cumberland  was  sent,  should  offer  to  pay  him  his  ex- 
penses, and  that  our  conrt  should  withhold  them :  but  that  the 
king  of  Spain  should  make  the  proposal  through  his  minister,  ac- 
companied by  the  declaration  of  a  belief  that  these  expenses 
would  not  be  lic{uida(ed  by  the  court  of  which  Mr.  C.  was  an  ac- 
credited agent. "^  It  would  hence  appear  that  Cumberland  did 
not  execute  his  delicate  business  as  a  diplomatist  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  employers :  but  if  the  ministry  refused  him  the  remunera- 
tion which  he  sought  on  that  groimd,  they  had  previously  allowed 
him  to  sell  the  patent  of  his  office  of  provost  marshal  in  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Carolina,  for  a  larger  sum  than  he  had  expended 
in  Spain,  though  this  circumstance  is  not  noticed  in  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  himself.  It  will  be  said  that  his  profitable  sale 
of  the  patent  of  provost  marshal  was  in  1770,  and  that  his  letter 
of  recall  from  Spain  was  in  1781  ;  and  that  the  advantage  obtain- 
ed  in  one  instance  could  not  be  fairly  deemed  a  consideration  for 
his  loss  in  the  other :  but  however  the  case  really  stood,  it  is  a 
fact  that  not  even  a  memorial  to  Lord  North  obtained  him  any  re* 

•  The  ezpressioBs  of  the  Spmiish  loinitter*!  letter  to  Mr.  C.  are  remarkaMes 
*  1  have  reMson  to  apprehend  you  wiU  findyounelf  abaodanod  and  decdfed  by  joOP 
empio\  era.* 

\  oL.  IV.  A«w  lS$rie8.        At 
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dress ;  and  the  singular  assertion  made  by  tlie  king  of  Spain 
through  his  minister,  on  Cumberland's  taking  leave  at  Madrid^ 
was  verified.     Will  this  curious  afiair  be  ever  elucidated  ? 

The  facts  which  Mr.  C.  has  related  of  himself  afford  ground 
for  biographical  comment^  and  niaj  be  considered  as  materials  in 
the  hands  of  a  writer  who  undertakes  a  more  finished  representa- 
tion of  him  than  his  own  Memoirs  aflbrd.  <  These,'  sajs  Mr.  M., 
^  will  alwajs  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  history  of  his  private 
and  public  life,  as  far  as  he  has  thought  it  proper  to  disclose  the 
particulars  of  either;  and  they  will  always  be  esteemed  for  that 
fund  of  literary  anecdote  which  they  contain,  and  in  the  detail  of 
which  Cumberland  peculiarly  excels.  A  great  chasm,  however, 
they  must  leave  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  writings,  except  the 
simple  statement  of  their  production,  or  of  the  events  connected 
with  their  success  or  failure:  and  this  chasm  it  has  been  my  object 
to  fill  up  in  the  present  work'  We  must  allow  that,  in  the  filling 
up  of  this  chasm,  we  find  much  to  applaud  ;  and,  if  Mr.  M.  had 
not  descended  to  that  minuteness  of  criticism  in  noticing  many  of 
his  hero's  iufeiior  performances,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
we  should  have  been  still  better  pleased.  His  opinion  of  Cum- 
berland and  of  hw  literary  productions  is  offered  with  great  free- 
dom -  and  he  gives  us  to  understand  that,  bad  his  conduct  as  a 
eritic  been  less  unlettered,  the  proprietors  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
woiks  would  not  have  applied  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  sale 
of  the  first  edition.  With  this  business,  however,  we  have  no 
concern.  As  little  are  we  interested  in  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Sir  Jauies  Bland  Burgess  and  the  author.  Mr*  Mudford 
lias  shown  a  high  spirit,  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  work  to  the 
end  manifests  a  determination  to  think  and  speak  for  himself. 
Begarding  the  inciilents  of  Cumberland's  life  as  so  many  pegs  on 
which  he  might  hang  his  remarks,  Mr.  M.  digresses  on  every  oc- 
casion into  reilections,  with  the  propriety  and  justice  of  which  we 
have  often  been  pleased.  Blame  as  well  as  praise  is  applied  to 
his  hero;  and  sometimes  he  artfully  contrives  to  lash  other  au- 
thors over  that  geuMeman's  shoulders,  of  which  practice  Dr. 
Drake  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  may  probably  complain. 

The  work  commences  with  some  notice  of  Mr.  Cumberland's 
literary  ancestors,  and  particularly  of  Dr.  Bentley,  his  maternal 
grandfather ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  we  are  directed 
to  what  is  called  a  curious  coincidence  between  a  passage  in  one 
of  Bentley's  Bo}le's  Lecture  Sermons  anl  some  lines  in  Pope'a 
E»say  on  Man :  but  with  this  coincidence  we  are  not  so  much  im- 
pressed as  Mr.  M .  seems  to  be ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  he 
should  object  to  Mr.  Pope's  introdurtionof  the  fiction  of  the 
«•  music  of  the  spheres."     This  was  allowable  in  a  poet,  though 
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not  in  a  preacher.  The  beautiful  line,  so  often  quoted,  **  Die 
of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain,'*  has  no  counterpart  in  Bentley*B 
prose. 

HaA  ing  dismissed  Mr.  Cumberland's  descent,  the  biographer 
comes,  in  (he  second  chapter,  to  the  professed  object  of  his  under- 
taking, which  is  Mo  write  something  about  him,  his  works,  bis  as- 
sociates, and  his  friends,  which  he  could  not  have  written  if  he 
had  wisheil,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  wished  t© 
have  written  if  he  conld.'  Mr.  C.'s  parental  and  school  education 
pass  in  reveiw.  The  advantages  which  he  drew  from  having  a 
mother  who  possessed  a  cultivated  mind  are  not  passed  over  la 
silence  ;  and  Mr.  iVl.  contends  for  rendering  our  women  so  far  ac- 
complished that  they  may  be  proper  companions  for  sensible  hus- 
bands, and  capable  of  instructing  their  cliildren.  He  is  averse 
to  tiie  plan  of  making  '  household  cares  and  domestic  management 
the  chief  business  of  a  woman*s  life,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all 
ornamental,  of  all  elegant,  and  of  all  useful  acquirements.'  It  is 
his  opinion,  also,  that  the  business  of  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  conducterl  more  at  home  than  it  is  at  the  present  dar9 
and,  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  public  edu« 
sation,  he  decides  against  it. 

**  The  opportunities  thus  presented  of  laying;  tfie  foundation  nf  in- 
timacies with  men  capable  and  likely  to  a  Ivance  our  fortunes  in  after 
Hie,  are  among  the  strongest  ar«!;unient8  which  the  supporters  of  a 
public  system  of  education  have  to  advance.  They  are  indeed  argu- 
ments of  great  weight  and  importance;  but  1  fear  the  instances  are 
fewtr  than  mi^ht  be  hop^-d  waere  school  connexions  have  ripened  ir>to 
tliose  of  manhood ;  or  where  the  noble  playmate  has  remembered  his 
fellow  when  ti.e  lapse  of  years  has  led  him  to  the  posse&Sion  of  lio« 
uours.  wealth,  and  influence.  Some  cases,  no  doubt,  may  be  ad  iuced, 
in  opposition  to  tl/i»^,  provio/s:  the  ultimate  benefit  of  friendships  formed 
at  so  eaily  a  period  of  life  between  boys  of  elevated  and  inferior  con- 
ditions :  and  I  wish,  indeed,  that  they  may  be  numerous,  for  I  am 
afraid  they  are  the  only  advantages  which  can  be  plausibly  unced 
airainst  the  many  evils  attendant  upon  public  education.  The  almost 
certain  ruin  of  the  moral  character,  the  contagion  of  vice,  thedestrue- 
tion  of  that  simplicity  of  manners  which  is  at  once  the  oflfspriug  and 
the  defence  of  virtue,  the  assumption  of  rude  and  boisterous  habits 
which  deform  the  outward  man  and  corrupt  his  general  demeanor,  and 
the  gradual  relaxation  of  those  ties  of  kindred  by  which  social  lif*  is 
supported  and  adorned,  are  some  of  the  evils  to  be  expected  from 
public  education ;  while  they  may  all  be  avoided,  and  every  certain 
benefit  secured  (for  that  which  may  arise  from  serviceable  coonexioiiSy 
is  but  contingent)  by  private  instruction." 

Women,  whose  natural  duties  are  domestic,  need  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  educated  in  crowds,  or  in  public  seiainaries;  a  sitnalion 
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which  is  very  likelj  to  make  them  assured  and  masculine :  bat 
men,  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  particularly  those  wha 
are  intended  for  any  of  the  public  professional,  require  more  or 
less  of  a  public  education.  The  present  fault  seems  to  consist  m 
their  being  sent  too  early  to  the  public  seminary,  before  their 
minds  are  sufficiently  imbued  with  those  moral  and  religious 
principles  and  habits,  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  which  de- 
pends their  de&tiny.  Suiomon  says,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go :"  but  how  many  children  are  sent  from  home  to 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  their  own  mastei's  before  they  are  irabied  t 
What  mere  boys  go  to  our  public  universities!  What  sums  do 
they  squander  there,  and  how  do  they  squander  them  ?  Is  this 
education? — All,  however,  who  go  to  college  have  not  the  meam 
of  being  profuse  spendthrifts :  but  a  few  examples  of  profusion  in 
our  universities  have  a  bad  influence,  which  reaches  much  farther 
than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  extend.  Mr.  C.  and  Mr.  M« 
are  at  variance  on  the  subject  of  academical  education*  We  re- 
fer the  reader  to  p.  64.  ei  seq- 

We  must  not,  we  cannot,  follow  Mr.  M.  over  the  ground  which 
we  have  already  traversed  with  Mr.  C.  in  his  account  of  lumself 
in  his  own  Memoirs ;  nor  can  we  even  glance  at  every  digression 
or  episode  by  which  the  present  critical  narrative  is  diversified* 
Enough,  we  think,  will  be  eifected  by  us  in  this  article,  if  by  a  few 
selections  we  enal)le  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  Mr.  M.'s  undertaking,  and  of  his  merit  in  the  execution  of  it« 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Cumberland's  success  as  a  dramalist, 
especially  the  fame  which  he  acquired  by  ^'  The  West  Indian,** 
introduced  him  to  the  society  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Ooldsmith,  Rey- 
nolds, &c.  and  other  wits  of  the  last  age.  When  Mr.  M.  arrivei 
at  this  period  of  his  hero's  life,  he  enters  into  a  eulc^  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  style,  which  is  very  natural  foroue  vft  i  certainly  strives 
to  copy  it.     He  says, 

**  It  has  been  the  fashion,  I  know,  to  dccrj^  in  particular,  the  style  of 
his  Ramblers;  but  repeated  peruhals  of  that  work  have  convinced  me 
that  though  a  uniformity  in  the  const  met  ion  of  its  seutcuces  may  some- 
times prevail,  yet  it  exhibits  a  contiiHied  and  unbrokeu  splendour  of 
composition  which  no  other  work  in  ilio  Enffli:^:h  lanociiave  can  produce 
in  the  same  degree.  That  concentrait  d  ev.t-Yfry  wldch  belong  to  it, 
that  vigorous  application  of  terms  uvA.  *]un  iaiuiliarized  to  the  public 
ear.  but  most  expressive  and  most  dr::i»aljlf:,  mid  that  sedulous  rejectioa 
of  expletives,  from  which  none  of  th.e  wiiiin*:s  of  his  predecessors 
were  free,  tojeether  with  the  metodiiaii^  collocation  of  the  senteuoei^ 
present  a  dazzling  accumulation  of  excriii ncies  which  have  oiUlived, 
and  will  continue  to  outlive,  every  attempt  to  obscure  them,  descending 
to  pouti  rity  with  increased  and  increasing  lustre.  I  am  not  insenuble 
ts  the  few  blemishes  which  may  be  jastly  said  to  pollute  this  perfection; 
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hilt  they  are  so  triyial,  and  are  to  nobly  redeemed  by  the  ^atoese 
ol  Biirrounding  beauties,  that  i  could  uever  pause  to  dwell  upon  theni» 
nor  IV ill  1  oow  stop  to  specify  them.  I  am  aware  that  tlie  latter  pro« 
ductioiis  of  Johnaon  advauce  a  step,  and  but  a  small  step,  l)eyond  thia 
cxcciieiice;  aud  that  advance  arises  solely  from  bis  having,  towarda 
the  close  of  his  career,  iiisencumbered  his  style  from  the  few  spots  that 
d'sri<2;urcd  it,  and  presented  what  may  be  pronounced  a  pure  and  per- 
fect model  of  writing." 

On  the  living  as  well  as  on  the  dead,  this  critic  lavishes  faia 
sfiictiires.  Poor  IVlisd  Seward  is  handled  rather  roughly  in  a  long 
note ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  will,  perhaps,  think  that  Mr.  M.'a 
appreciation  of  his  merit  will  be  of  no  service  to  his  fame. 

Many  other  persons  and  subjects  will  be  found  in  this  miscel* 
laneous  work,  which  the  reader  little  expects.  Inter  alia^  here 
are  anecdotes  of  Lord  Rodney,  and  a  full  account  of  that  impor* 
tant  improvement  in  naval  tactics  by  which  we  have  obtained 
very  signal  victories,  viz.  hit  iking  the  enemy^s  lint;  an  idea 
which,  it  is  well  known,  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Clerk  in  hia 
Essay  on  Naval  Tactics,  in  1782,  and  first  practised  by  the  ad- 
miral just  mentioned. 

V\  hen  Mr.  Cumberland  returned  from  his  Spanish  missibo, 
and  found  the  surmise  of  Count  Florida  Blanca  verified,  by  ouc 
ministry  refusing  to  refund  his  expenses,  which  amounted  to  4,500/. 
be  was  thrown  into  great  difficulties,  and  obliged  to  sell  his  estate 
and  retire  from  the  capital.  In  this  emergency,  he  chose  Tun« 
bridge  Wells  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  sought  refuge 
from  the  world  in  his  library.  In  the  poem  called  KetrospectioHt 
which  he  published  not  long  before  his  death,  he  alludes  to  these 
oircumstaiices : 

«  Hail  to  thee,  Tunbridgc !    Hail  Hygeian  founts 

Still  as  thy  waters  flow,  may  they  dispense 

Health  to  the  sick,  and  comfort  to  ilie  sad ! 

Sad  1  came  to  thee,  comfortless  and  sick 

Of  man}  sorrows:  still  th^  enveoom'd  shaft 

Of  base  injustice  rankled  in  my  breast; 

Still  on  my  haggard  cheek  the  fever  hung— 

•  My  only  recompense' — Thirty  long  years 

Ki^ve  blanchM  my  temples  since  1  first  was  taught 

The  pahiful  tniti),  that  1  hut  mock*d  my  hopes, 

And  tool'd  ray  senses,  whilst  I  went  astray 

To  palaces  and  courts  to  search  for  that 

Which  dwells  not  in  them.     No:  to  you,  my  books!' 

To  you,  the  dear  companions  of  my  youth, 

Still  n\}  hvh\  comforters,  1  turn'd  for  peace: 

To  you  at  morning  break  i  came,  with  yoQ 

Again  1  commuo'd  o'er  the  midnight  lainp^ 
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And  haply  resriiM  from  the  ab}8s  of  time 

Soine  pr.uiuus  relics  of  ihe  (Grecian  niuBe, 

W  hich  else  hail  perisliM :  these  were  pleasing  toik^ 

For  llie8#»  some  learned  mm,  who  knew  how  deep 

1  dnlvM  to  fetch  them  up,  have  fi;iv'u  me  praiBe, 

And  I  am  largely  paid;  ot  this  no  court. 

No  craft  can  rob  me,  and  I  boldly  trust 

The  treasure  will  not  perish  at  my  death." 

An  opportunity,  so  fairly  presented,  of  commenting  on  the  ad- 
TantiiJ:e8  of  literary  pursnifs,  is  not  lost  on  Mr.  M.,  who  continiiei 
tht*  siii»jet!t  in  prose,  otfering  remarks  which  are  at  once  pertinent 
aiitl  w^^lJ  expressed: 

*•  Or»e  part  of  the  preoedino:  extract  (that  where  he  commemoratef 
the  many  hours  of  unnlloyrd  happiness  which  he  derived  from  fail 
books)  uill  he  rend  by  every  liternry  man  with  a  pleasing;  cooacioa^ 
nc  8s  of  its  tnitii.  How  few  rrtleclions  upon  ttie  employment  of  tlmep 
ind  ^  d,  cati  equal  those  which  a  scholar  feels  when  be  retraces  in  his 
in)t;'.iitntion  the  hours  lie  has  devoted  to  voluntary  and  secluded  Study  I 
Th.-  remembrance  ot  past  actions,  on  which  virtue  has  fixed  her  ap- 
p;<ivi?is:  stamp,  may  equ'al.  hui  cert  linly  cannot  surpass  them.  In  a 
mi.id  tinctured  with  the  love  of  knowIed<re,  every  pleasing  idea  baa* 
80'-'>,-itf  (i,  as  it  CO  itemplates  those  moments  of  placid  eojoymeot  when 
iri.striuiion  was  silently  iMsiiiuatin<:;  itsolf,  uud  when  every  dar  opened 
new  storey  of  iutrllectual  wraith,  which  the  eafi:er  pupil  of  wisdom 
panted  to  poss'ss.  lianimate  objects  become  connecte<l  with  oarpio* 
gv  ss,  and  we  remember,  with  deliglit,  the  shady  walk,  the  ailentSTOV^ 
<>r  the  beauteous  landscape,  where  we  first  opened  some  favourite  vo- 
lume, or  Hvst  dwf'lt  upon  some  matchless  eflTusion  of  the  muse  alill 
cherish.i'd  b}  tin-  memory.  These  are  emotions  familiar  to  the  bowM 
of  every  student,  and  they  are  such  as  evtr  come  with  %Telcome,  for 
th'^y  rrvivp  the  recollection  of  a  period  which  is  endeared  to  him  by 
the  most  pleasinj;  i.-na'ies  of  past  felici*y.  Our  advancement  in  Icnov- 
K'(l:.'e,  or  our  completion  of  what  we  wisli  to  know,  is  attended  by  few 
of  tliOi>iM:ay  and  i.'spiritins  sensations  which  accompany  oar  iidtiatioOi 
vh'Mi  all  })(>f()re  us  is  new  and  untried,  and  hoT)p  promises,  with  flattei^ 
inoj  delnsi»)n,  \\\  that  we  wish,  and  mor'"  tliau  we  fiud. 

*'  Bo"ks  are  companions  which  accomnxKlate  themselves,  with  mh 
rff)roic;ii'"r  w*llitT:rie<s,  to  all  our  humours.  If  we  are  jocund,  or  if  we 
art;  sRd,  ^f  w  nre  studious  to  leim,  or  desirous  only  to  be  aroused,  he 
t^Ht  has  a  relihh  for  re^dinv.  will  And  the  rctdv  means  of  supplying;  all 
his  inie*.!'  ( rii  •!  n-  uits  in  the  silence  of  his  I'brarv.  They  are  firieads 
whom  no  eprima^ion  ^m  overvalue;  they  are  alwiys  at  our  call,  and 
ready  tn  offer  their  aid  'in  1  consolation;  nor  need  we  overstrain  ear 
desires  hy  c<Mirt  %},  far  the  mo;ne-]t  thev  r#»a8e  to  l)e  welc'inie  we  may 
di^misr.  t'—n  from  our  society  w'^h^nt  f^'arof  I'Spcoach  or oSBa€e«  Of 
what  other  friends  can  we  say  as  much  V 
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Having  been  led,  in  the  course  of  this  critical  narrative,  to  no- 
Bee  the  appearance  of  Cumberland's  comedj  of  the  fValloonSf 
ui  1782,  in  which  the  character  of  Father  Sullivan  was  writteo 
(or  Henderson,  Mr.  Mudford  takes  occasion  to  reprobate  the 
practice  current  among  dramatic  writerSt  of  drawing  characttirs 
for  particular  actors.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  he  speaks,  and 
properly,  with  greater  displeasure,  of  a  hint  tnrown  out  in  one  of 
the  papers  of  Mr.  C^  Observeff  viz.  that  ^  the  right  of  publish* 
mg  parliamentary  debates  is  replete  with  mischief/'  Mr.  AI. 
combats  this  idea  with  the  boldness  of  a  true  constitutionalist: 

*'  In  my  opinioQ,  whenever  the  day  comes  that  the  Britbb  legisla- 
ture deliberates  with  closed  doors,  that  day  will  be  the  bigoal  for  the 
extinctiou  ot'  British  libert)".  The  great  moral  engine  of  public  opl- 
niou,  that  tribunal  to  which  every  public  mt*n  should  be  amenable,  will 
be  destroyed,  and  on  its  ruins  will  be  erected  a  mysierious  tyranny 
ffMch  will  bow  down  the;  necks  of  my  country  men  to  the  dust,  with* 
oat,  perhaps,  perpetrating  any  overt  act  of  despotism  flagrant  euou||;h 
to  rouse  them  to  resistance.  The  most  dangerous,  indeed,  of  all  attacks 
on  freedom,  are  those  which  imperceptibly  sap  its  foundations ;  where 
nothing  is  seen  to  fall  till  the  last  support  is  silently  undermined,  aud 
the  whole  fabric  rushes  to  instantaneous  destruction." 

Of  all  Mr.  C.'s  publications,  the  Observer  has  beeui  and  will, 
continue  to  be,  most  read  and  approved.     We,  therefore, 
some  parts  of  Mr.  Mudford's  criticisms  on  that  work,  as  in- 
teresting exemplifications  of  his  reviewing  powers : 

.  **  Johnson  produced  his  Ramblers  with  very  little  assistance  from 
contemporary  wits;  but  Cumberland  wrote  his  Observer  without  any. 
The  different  powers  of  the  two  writers,  however,  may  be  easily  a»> 
certained  from  a  very  slight  inspection  of  their  topics.  Johnson  drew 
solely  from  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  imagination  quickened 
Into  perpetual  growth  objects  of  discussion;  he  seized  upon  an  ordina- 
wy  subject,  and  by  the  energy  of  his  language,  the  richness  of  his  fancy, 
me  fertility  of  his  allusions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  deep  insight  into 
haman  nature  which  he  possessed,  he  so  decorated  and  enforced  it, 
Oitt  had  novelty  lent  her  aid,  she  could  scarcely  havemdded  another 
attraction.  He  derived  little  help  from  books,  and  seldom  extended 
Iris  essays  by  quotation.  They  were  short,  also,  and  it  did  not  often 
bippen  that  the  topic  was  pursued  through  successive  numbers,  for 
Om  quickness  of  his  invention  was  such  that  he  seldtMn  needed  to  pro- 
kraet  a  disquisition  by  a  languid  iteration  of  ideas.  His  Kambler  con- 
■Isis  of  two  hundred  and  eight  papers,  and  he  discharges  all  the  favours 
ba  TCceived  by  the  acknowledgement  of  six  out  of  this  number. 
«  *  Cumberland's  Observer  coutdns  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  quaa- 
ttf  of  matter,  and  it  comprises  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  papers. 
Of  these  more  than  one  third  b  compiled  from  other  books.    They 
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comiil  of  Cfitkal  Tesearches  ioto  aodeot  wrileiB,  aecompanied 
copious  tsxtracts ;  of  briel'  accouuts  of  phiioeopliere  aud  poets,  derired 
from  sources  famiiiar  to  the  learocd;  ami  of  hiiCoricai  rvlatioas  wiiick 
require  little  other  labour  than  that  of  writiog  down  the  facts  retaiued 
10  the  menory.  Those  papers  which  are  ori^oal  are  expanded  iuto 
unusual  copiousaess,  and  are  sometimes  pursued  through  several  suc- 
cessive essays.  They  were  writteo,  too,  at  <listant  intervals  of  time, 
wlide  Johnson's  were  produced  by  tlie  occessity  of  stated  and  periodi- 
cal laliour  within  the  space  of  two  years. 

**•  From  this  comparison,  (honourable,  indeed,  to  Gumberlao<l,  for 
witii  him  alone  can  it  be  made,  all  our  other  essayists  having  been  as- 
80:  latcd  together  in  their  respective  labours^)  two  conclusions  ma)  be 
id'crred;  one,  that  Johnson  poasessed  an  extraordinary  mpidiiy  of 
conception,  accompanied  with  a  rapidity  of  execution  as  extraordina* 
ry :  the  other,  that  Cumberland,  though  he  had,  perhaps,  no  less  ra- 
pidity of  execution  than  Johnj^on,  was  far  beneath  him  in  that  intellec* 
tual  fruithdnr;!b  by  which  topics  are  not  only  elicited,  but  afterwards 
pursued  and  embellished  with  all  the  brightest  ornaments  of  fancy,  or 
enforced  with  all  the  wei^hti^st  art^uments  of  reason. 

*'  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  these  papers,  and  that  which  Cum- 
berland seems  to  have  res;arde<l  as  his  happiest  efibrt,  is  the  ii;quiry 
inFtitnted  iuto  the  history  of  the  Greek  writers,  particularly  of  tlie 
comic  poets  now  loat«  *  i  am  vain  enough,'  says  he,  *  to  believe  oc 
such  collection  of  the  scattered  extracts,  anecdotes,  and  remains  of 
those  dramatipts  is  any  where  else  to  be  found;'  and  in  another  part  of 
bis  Memoirs  he  quotes,  with  manifest  exultation^  tlie  following  pane- 
gyric from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walpole,  of  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge: 

''  *"  Aliunde  quotpte  haudexiscnum  ornamrnlum  huic  volumini  necessity 
siquidem  Cumbniandius  nostras  amice  htncvoUifue  pennisH,  ut  vet' 
sicws  suas  qwmindam  frairnientorum^  exquisitas  sane  tOas^  mirdqiU 
4kganlid  conditas  ct  commcndatas  hue  iransferrcmJ 

*  In  writing  these  eru<lite  papers,  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  t?ie 
marginal  anriotationK  upon  the  authors  by  his  grandfa  her  Bentley, 
some  of  whose,  books  he  received  from  his  uncle,  (Dr.  Richard 
Bentley,)  an«l  amonc  them  many  of  the  writers  whose  works  he  after- 
wards illustrated  in  the  OD8<»rver.  That  these  essays,  indeed,  deserve 
every  praise  which  so  much'  diligence,  learnins,  and  skilful  criticisra 
can  obtain,  I  will  not  deny;  but  they  will  oftener  be  commended  than 
read. 

*»  It  Is  deemed  unhicky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold,  but  Cumber- 
land has  done  so.  I  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  |>os8ible 
to  produce,  from  any  writer  of  the  last  century,  a  paragraph  so  feebly 
involved  as  that  with  which  the  first  miuiber  of  the  Observer  com- 
mences. The  reader  wanders  through  it  as  in  a  ma/ie;  he  finds  liira- 
•elf  at  the  end,  at  hst,  but  wonders  how  he  came  there;  he  att'^mpts 
to  look  back  and  disentansrle  the  path  he  pursued,  and  beholds  0"ly 
iuextricabie  coufusiua.    I  know  nothing  that  resembled  this  ioitinri 
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(paragraph,  except  it  be  tome  of  the  prolisly  coocaleaated  eeBtencet 
of  Gaudea;  but  bis  idvolutioos  aie  amply  redeemed  by  a  richiiesa  of 
imagioatioa  which  acattera  the  brigtiteat  flowers  over  the  palpable 
coutusioa. 

^  The  purport  of  his  uadertaking  was,  as  he  ioforms  us,  **  to  tell 

his  readers  what  lie  had  observed  of  meo  and  books  ia  the  most  amu»> 

iog  mauoer  he  was  able."     This,  indeed,  was  ao  unambitious  claim^ 

and  to  which,  I  think,  he  established  a  sufficient  right  io  the  progresi 

of  his  labours."— 

"  it  the  Observer  be  caa9i^le^ed  as  a  body  of  Essays,  upon  life,  upoa 
mauners,  and  upon  literature,  it  will  shrink  in  comparison  with  those 
produced  by  Steele,  by  Addison,  and  by  Johnson.  Cumberland  wal 
capable  of  imagiuiug  characters ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  power  of  observing  those  qualities  jin  individu&ls  of  which  cha* 
racter  is  compoundrd.  That  which  was  obtrusively  visible  io  a  mad, 
he  could  seize  and  portray ;  but  the  less  obvious  modes  of  thoughCt 
the  secret  bias,  the  prevailing  but  obscure  motives  to  conduct,  were 
seldom  within  his  reach.  He  could  invent,  and  give  the  invention  ao 
air  of  reality  ;  upon  a  slender  basis  of  truth  he  could  engraft  an  agre^ 
able  fiction,  in  which,  however,  the  traces  of  fancy  would  still  be  so 
discernible  that  the  reader  never  mistook  them. 

"  In  this  respect,  therefore,  he  was  jjreatly  inferior  to  either  Steele, 
Addison,  or  Johnson.  They  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  follies  of 
mankifid,  and  exhibited,  without  exaggeration,  such  a  picture  of  them 
as  none  could  mistake,  and  none  could  view  without  conviction  of  its 
truth.  They  looked  abroad  upon  life,  and  observed  all  its  v^irious 
combinations :  they  studied  man,  and  knew  the  artifices  by  which  hif 
conduct  was  obscured.  They  penetrated  through  that  veil  which  oe* 
cessity  sometimes,  and  custom  alwaysl,  impels  us  to  throw  round  our 
actions,  and  they  disclosed  those  hidden  qualities  which  escape  the  no* 
tice  of  ordinary  observation,  but  which  are  recognized  with  instanta- 
neous acquiescence  when  displayed. 

«*  The  want  of  this  power  in  Cumberland  is  greatly  felt  by  him  who 
reads  his  essays  consecutively  ;  for,  being  restricted  in  the  limits  of 
bis  excursions,  by  inability  to  avail  himself  of  what  wider  research 
would  have  offered,  he  is  too  diiTuse  upon  single  incidents  and  charac- 
ters, as  a  man  who  has  not  many  guineas  applies  one  to  its  utmost  vari- 
ety of  purposes. 

"  In  his  literary  disquisitions,  tiiough  always  .inferior  to  Johnson 
as  a  critic,  he  is  often  very  pleasius,  and  often  equal  to  Addisoo. 
His  learning,  perhaps,  sometimes  degenerates  into  pedantry,  but  he 
who  is  rich  is.apt  to  display  his  wealth.  His  critical  papers  are  among 
the  most  amusing,  and  he  has  itistituted  an  ingenious  comparison  be* 
tween  Massins;er^s  Fatal  Dowry  and  Rowe's  Fair  Penitent,  in  which 
the  brief  opinions  of  Mr.  M.  Mason  (Massii  iter's  editor)  are  enforced 
by  examples  pertinently  selected.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  admira- 
tion of  Cowper  had  not  excited  him  to  an  imitation  of  that  nervous  and 
original  writer. 

"  In  his  characters  he  sometimes  exhibited  living  individuals.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  his  introduction  of  Johnson;  and  in  the  same 
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number,  I  imagine  his  actress  to  be  Mrs.  SiddmM.  6or|;Mi,  the  lelt 
conceited  paintt^r  of  the  cietormed  and  terrible,  (Wo  98.J  was  prolwblj 
meunl  lor  Fuseli :  but  if  so,  there  is  more  wiliiuguess  to  wound  th« 

power. 

^  There  is  nothing  in  these  papers  by  which  the  moat  delicate 
reader  can  be  dir'pleased,  which  is  a  praise  that  cannot  be  w^lj  giTCQ 
either  to  the  Spectator  or  Guardian,  whose  zeal  to  reform  certaii 
exposures  of  the  icniale  person  often  hd  them  toillustratioot  DotesMt« 
\y  willdn  the  liniitfa  of  decency.  This  commendation  I  beMow  tte 
more  willinply  uj'on  C;umr3erland,  because  the  practice  of  Mch  dec^ 
turn  was  not  habitual  in  htm,  for  in  some  of  his  writingi  he  only  needed 
to  employ  a  correFpondiuir  liceutiousuessof  expression  to  rank  with  die 
corrupters  of  public  morals.*' 

We  shall  not  quote  this  writer's  strictures  on  the  Society  Sat 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  at  p.  4.50.  et  seq. :  but  we  racommedl 
theoi  to  the  consideration  of  its  zealous  inembers. 

A  large  portion  of  these  pages  is  dedicated  to  the  drama  ;  aad 
the  author  vvill  not  he  said  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  by  aoimad> 
verting  on  the  exfrenie  (oily  of  the  town  in  its  idolatry  of  the  fa* 
lents  of  Master  Betty.  At  the  zenith  of  his  popuhnly,  weeo- 
deavoured  to  correct  this  mania,  hy  suggesting  the  impoaaibility  of 
thoHe  perfections  which  the  public  voice  attributed  to  that  youth, 
and  has  itself  since  refused  to  re«ognize. 

Of  the  novels  of  his  hero,  Mr.  M.  speaks  in  terms  of  moni  dii- 
approl  ation ;  and  uf  his  scheme  to  establish  a  Review^  wilfa  no 
applause.  The  following  is  bis  short  account  of  Mr.  C.*a  death 
and  character. 

*^  Cumberland's  death  was  not  preceded  by  any  tedious  or  pdnM 
illness.  The  uniform  temperance  of  his  life  was  such  that  he  Bd|t|it 
justly  hope  a  calm  and  gentle  dismission  to  another  state;  that  eu&k 
nai«ia  for  which  Arbnthnot  so  tenderly  siji;l)e4t,  for  which  every  maa 
must  devoutly  wish,  and  which,  indeed,  as  I  have  beard,  waa  tqocIf 
sated  to  Cumberland.  He  was  indisposed  only  a  few  days  preTkmdy, 
arid  quirtl}  resigned  his  soul  to  its  Maker  at  the  bouse  of  hb  friend* 
Mr.  Henry  Fr} ,  in  Bedfoid  Place,  Russel  Square,  a  |i:entleman  who0 
he  mentions  with  ^reat  kindness  in  his  Memoirs.  This  melaocho^ 
event  took  place  on  the  7th  of  MHy,  1811. 

^  When  his  death  was  known,  it  excited  a  very  general  senaatino  fa 
the  liternry  world.  He  had,  indeed,  lived  throuj^h  so  looi;  a  period, 
had  written  so  much,  had  acquired  so  general  a  reputation  as  an  ele|;afll 
scholar  and  author,  and  had  been  connected  so  intimately  with  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  last  hall  century,  that  his  loss  seemed  to  db> 
sever  from  us  the  only  remainui^  link  of  that  illustrious  circle  by  whUk 
the  individuals  who  composed  it  were  still  held  to  us. 

*^  He  wa9buTi<'d  in  Westminster  Alibey  on  the  14th  of  May.  Hb 
remains  nere  interred  in  Foet's  Comer,  near  the  shr  ofUabiepi 
Oarrick.    The  fuueral  was  attended  by  a  numerous  pn    mIod,  mUidk 
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readied  the  abbey  about  oue  o'clock,  where  they  were  met  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, Dcao  of  WestiniikHter,  the  loiit^-remembt.Ted  trieotl  and  eariy  schodl^ 
feilijw  ol"  Cumberland.  His  oflice  must,  therefore,  have  beeii  an  siiTect- 
lug  one.  When  the  bod)  was  placed  in  the  grave,  he  pronounced  the 
following  oral  on,  for  a  correct  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  tlie 
kindness  of  l.m  daughter,  Mrs.  Jaasc^n  : 

**  "  (rood  People,  we  liavc  couiiuitted  to  the  dust  the  body  of  Rich- 
ard Cumberland,  a  man  well  entitled,  by  his  virtues  and  his  talents,  to 
repose  among  the  illustrious  dead  by  which,  in  this  \A\\ctt,  iie  is  surround- 
ed     No  author  has  written  more  ;    few  have  written  better.     His  ta- 
lents were  chiefly  <lLVoted  to  the  stage  :  his  dramas  were  pum  and  clas- 
sical, the  characters  drawn  from  high  life  as  well  us  low  life,  tmt  all  in- 
variably dealt  with  accord insr  to  the  strict  rules  of  po«>tical  justice; 
and  we  may  say  of  him    what  we  can  say  of  few  dramatists,  that  his 
plays  were  not  contaminated  by  otth's  or  libidinous  allusions,  such  as 
hayr  disgraced  the  stage  in  all  as;e8  of  the  drama,  and  greatly,  nay 
abominably,  so  at  the  present  day.     He  was  of  opinion  that  the  thea- 
tre was  uot  merely  a  place  of  amusement,  but  a  achool  of  manners.    In 
his  proae  works  he  was  a  moralist  of  the  highest  order.     In  his  two 
great  poems,  drawn  from  holy  writ,  he  well  sustained  the  dignified  cha- 
racter of  our  sacred  religion,  approved  himself  a  worthy  teacher  of 
gospel  morality,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  his  blessed  Redeemer.     He 
was  not  exempt  from  the  failinj^s  and  infirmities  of  human  nature;  but 
let  us  remember,  that  his  talents  were  never  prostituted  to  the  cause  of 
vice  or  immorality ;  let  us  contemplate  his  long  and  useful  labours  in 
the  servicr  of  God  and  his  country ;  and  may  the  God  of  all  mercy 
pardon  his  sins,  and  iu  the  resurrection  of  the  just  receive  him  into 
everlasting  peace  and  glory  !"* 

To  the  correctness  of  this  character,  given  of  the  deceased  hy 
Dr.  Vincent,  Mr.  M.  demurs,  denying  him  the  praise  of  a^Jtrict- 
ly  moral  writer,  and  refusing  to  allow  that  his  pUvs  are  free  from 
oaths ;  but  the  passages  which  are  adduced  in  Mr.  M.^s  first  edi- 
tion, t0d  suppressed  in  the  second,  are  not  quite  in  point,  if  by 
oaths  we  mean  impious  appeals  to  the  Divine  Being.  The  prac- 
tice, too  common  in  the  present  day,  of  profane  execration  or 
cursino:,  id  indeed  exemplified  in  Cumberland's  dramas. 

Tiiionghout  this  work,  Mr.  M.  has  aimed  at  producing  a  nerv- 
ous composition,  and  on  the  wi^iole  he  h<is  succeeded  :  but,,ashe 
is  a  mfirtind  in  style,  we  were  surprised  to  meet  in  p  469.  with 
the  following  language  :  '^  he  affords  too  many  glimpses  in  the 
progress  of  the  action,  q/*  how  it  is  to  terminate  ;''  and  in  p.  45f . 
the  sentence  is  not  much  belter,  in  which  he  speaks  of 'Miegligen- 
ces  which  he  had  already  animadverted  on  in  examining  the  fFeat 
Indian.'^  He  has  written  on  Cumberland's  works  more  than  was 
necessary  :  but  he  iias  in  general  written  well,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
sound  criticism. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIR 

OF  THE  LATE 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  ZEBULON  MONTGOMERY  PKB. 

Zbbulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  born  at  Lambeiioii,*  in 
the  state  of  New- Jersey,  January  5th,  1779.     His  father  watt 
respectable  officer  in  the  array  of  the  United  States.     His  Umlf 
had  for  several  generations  resided  in  New-Jersey,  and  were  da* 
Bcended  from  a  Captain  John  Pike,  whose  name  is  preserved  bf 
tradition  as  having  been  a  gallant  and  distinguished  soldier  in  the 
early  Indian  wars  of  the  colony.     He  entered  the  army  while  jet 
a  boy,  and  served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  his  father's  compeoji 
which  was  then  stationed  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  United 
States.     At  an  early  age  he  obtained  the  commission  of  en's^pH 
and  some  time  after,  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  Ist  regiment  of  in- 
fantry.    }Ie  was  thus  almost  from  his  cradle  trained  to  the  halHt» 
of  a  military  life ;  but  he  did  not,  like  most  of  the  peaceful  vete- 
rans of  the  barracks  and  the  parade,  while  away  hu  days  in  inac* 
tivity,  contented  with  the  mechanical  routine  of  militajMfenlj. 
By  a  life  of  constant  activity  and  exposure,  he  invigoraiB  im 
constitution,  and  prepared  himself  for  deeds  of  hardihood  abd  ad^ 
venture.     At  the  same  time,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  early  education  by  most  ardent,  thopgh,  probably, 
often  desultory  and  ill- regulated  application  to  every  branch  cf 
useful  knowledge.     He  had  entered  the  army  with  no  other  edn* 
cation  than  such  as  is  afibrded  by  (he  most  ordinary  village  achool- 
— reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic.     By  his  own  aolitarj 
exertions  he  acquired,  almost  without  the  aid  of  a  maateri  ti|a 

*  This  Bamc  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  moile  in  which  many  of  qnr  Indita 
have  hecn  changed     It  is  a  corraption  of  I^maton,  which  WM  formcrlj 
anil  spelt  Alamatunki  that  being  the  original  Indian  nameib 
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French  and  Latin  langnageB,  the  former  bf  which,  it  appears  fro^ 
his  journal,  he  was  able  to  write  and  speak  with  sufficient  accural 
cy  for  all  the  purposes  of  business ;  to  these  he  afterwards  added 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Spanish.  He  also  studied  the  ele* 
jnentarj  branches  of  mathematics^  and  became  very  conversant 
and  even  skilful  in  all  the  ordinary  practical  applications  of  that 
science,  fie  seems,  besides,  to  have  had  a  general  curiosity,  im 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  was  without  interest ;  he  read  with 
avidity  every  book  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  thus,  without  anj 
res;ular  plan  of  study,  acquired  a  considerable  stock  of  various  in- 
formation,  and  some  tincture  of  popular  English  literature.  In 
most  of  these  literary  acquiremftts.  Pike  scarcely  attained  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  scholar,  but  they  were  such  as  became  the  gen* 
tieman,  and  elevated  and  adorned  the  character  df  the  soldier. 
Nor  were  these  studies  directed  solely  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mind ;  he  endeavoured  to  ^lake  them  subservient  to  a  much  higher 
end.  From  his  youth  he  sedulously  cultivated  in  himself  a  gene- 
rous spirit  of  chivalry ;  not  that  punctilious  and  barren  honour 
which  cheaply  satisfies  itself  with  the  reputation  of  personalcoii* 
rage  and  freedom  from  disreputable  vice,  but  the  chivalry  of  the 
ancient  school  of  European  honour — that  habit  of  manly  and 
virtuous  sentiment,  that  spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-devotioD, 
which,  while  it  roots  out  from  the  heart  every  other  weakness  of 
our  nature,  spares  and  cherishes  **  that  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,"  the  love  of  glory,  and  in  every  great  emergency  in  which 
man  mtiy  be  called  upon  to  act,  sends  him  forth  into  the  service  of 
Ilia  country  or  his  kind,  at  once  obeying  the  commands  of  duty, 
and  elevated  and  animated  by  the  warm  impulse  of  enthusiastic 
feeling. 

Auiong  other  hatnts  of  mental  discipline  b^  which  Pike  was  ac* 
customed  to  cherish  these  principles  and  feelings,  was  a  constant 
practice  of  inserting  upon  the  blank  pages  of  some  favourite  vo* 
lume,  such  striking  maxims  of  morality,  or  sentiments  of  honour, 
as  occurred  in  his  reading,  or  were  suggested  by  his  own  reflections. 
He  had  been  in  the  practice  of  making  use  of  a  small  edition  of 
Dodsley's  '^Economy  of  Human  Life,*'  for  this  purpose.  Soon 
after  his  marriage,  he  presented  this  volume  to  his  wife,  who  still 
preserves  it  as  one  of  the  most  precious  memorials  of  her  husband's 
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flirtueB.  An  extract  froto  one  of  the  manuscript  pages  ot  thie 
Tolume  was  published  in  a  periodical  work  soon  afler  bis  deaths 
It  was  written  as  a  continuation  of  the  article  *^  Sincerity/'  and  is 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  author. 

'  **  Should  my  country  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  that  life  which  has  bees 
devoted  to  her  service  from  early  youth,  most  williogly  shall  she  re> 
«eive  it.  The  sod  which  covers  the  brave  shall  be  moisteosd  by  the 
tears  of  love  and  friendship ;  but  if  I  fall  far  iirom  my  friends  and  from 
you,  my  Clara,  remember  that  'the  choicest  tears  which  are  ever  shed, 
are  those  which  bedew  the  unburied  head  of  a  soldier/  and  when  these 
lines  shall  meet  the  eyes  of  our  yoiig|;  — — — »—  let  the  pages  of  this 
little  book  be  impressed  on  his  mind  as  the  gid  of  a  father  who  had  no- 
thing to  l)equeath  but  his  honour,  and  let  these  maxims  be  ever  present 
to  his  mind  as  he  rises  from  youth  to  manhood  : 

•*  1.  Preserve  your  honour  free  from  blemish. 

"  2.  Be  always  ready  to  die  for  your  country. 

«<Z.  M.Pike. 

*'  Kaskaskias,  Indiana  Territory/*' 

* 

Thus  gifted  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  honour,  and  an  iron  constitu- 
tion, Pike  presents  to  the  imagination  no  imperfect  resemblance  of 
one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  hardy,  steel-clad 
companions  of  Bayard  and  Sidney. 

In  March,  1801,  he  married  Miss  Clarissa  Brown,  of  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  By  this  marriage  he  had  several 
children,  only  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  survives  him. 

On  the  old  peace  establishment  of  our  army,  then  composed  only 
of  a  few  regiments,  and  employed  altogether  in  garrisoning  a  few 
frontier  posts,  promotion  was  slow,  and  the  field  of  action  limited 
and  obscure.  For  several  years  Lieutenant  Pike  panted  in  vain 
for  an  opportunitj^  of  gratifying  that  "  all-ruling  passion,*'  which, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^*  swayed  him  irresistibly  to  the  profession 
of  arms,  and  the  pursuits  of  military  glory.'' 

At  length,  in  1 805,  a  new  career  of  honourable  distinction  was 
opened  to  this  active  and  aspiring  youth.  Soon  after  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  the  government  of  the  United  States  determined 
upon  taking  measures  to  explore  their  new  territory,  and  that  im- 
mense tract  of  wilderness  included  within  its  limits.     Besides  as* 
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certaining  its  geographical  boundaries,  it  was  wished  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  its  soil  and  natural  productions,  of  the  course- 
of  its  rivers,  and  their  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and 
otlier  uses  of  civilized  life,  and  also  to  gain  particular  information 
of  the  numbers,  character,  and  power  of  the  tribes  of  Indians  who 
inhabited  this  territory,  and  their  several  dispositions  towards  the 
United  States.  With  these  views,  while  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  were  sent  to  explore  the  unknown  sources  of  the  Missouri) 
Pike  i\'as  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  Mis^^issippi  to  its  head. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1B05,  Pike  accordingly  embarked  at  St. 
Louis,  and  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi,  with  twenty  men,  in  a 
stout  boat,  provisioned  for  four  months,  but  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  leave  iheir  boats  and  proceed  on  their  journey  by  land,  or  in  ca« 
noes,  which  they  built  after  leaving  their  large  boat,  and  carried 
with  them  on  their  march.  Pike's  own  journal  has  been  for  some 
time  before  the  public,  and  affords  a  much  more  satisfactory  nar- 
rative of  the  expedition  than  the  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  arti- 
cle can  allow.  For  eight  months  and  twenty  days  this  adventurotiu 
soldier  and  his  faithful  band  were  almost  continually  exposed  to 
hardship  and  peril,  depending  for  provisions  upen  the  precarious 
fortunes  of  the  chase,  enduring  the  most  piercing  cold,  and  cheer- 
fully submitting  to  the  most  constant  and  harassing  toils.  They 
were  sometimes  for  days  together  without  food,  and  they  frequent* 
ly  slept  without  cover  upon  the  bare  earth,  or  the  snow,  during  the 
bitterest  inclemency  of  a  northern  winter.  During  this  voyage, 
Pike  had  no  intelligent  companion  upon  whom  he  ceuld  rely  Soft 
any  sort  of  ad?ice  or  aid,  and  he  literally  performed  the  duties  of 
astronomer,  surveyor,  commanding  officer,  clerk,  spy,  guide,  and 
hunter,  frequently  preceding  the  party  for  many  miles  in  order  ia 
reconnoitre,  or  rambling  for  whole  days  in  search  of  deer  or  other 
game  for  provision,  and  then  returning  to  his  men  in  the  evening 
hungry  and  fatigued,  he  would  sit  dovrn  in  the  open  air  to  copy  bjr 
the  light  of  a  fire  the  notes  of  tiis  journey,  and  to  plot  out  the 
courses  of  the  next  day. 

His  conduct  towards  the  Indians  was  marked  with  equal  good 
sense,  firmness,  and  humanity ;  he  everywhere,  without  violence 
or  fraud,  induced  them  to  submit  to  the  government  of  the  United 
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Stately  and  he  made  use  of  the  authority  of  his  coaatfj  to  pal 
an  end  to  a  savage  warfare  which  had  for  manj  yean  been  carried 
on  with  the  utmost  cruelty  and  rancour  between  the  Sioux  and 
the  Chippeways,  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Abori^nel 
remaining  on  the  North  American  continent.  He  also  everywlwre 
enforced  with  effect  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  aupplj^ 
ing  the  savages  with  spirituous  liquors.  Thus,  while  he  wrested 
their  tomahawks  from  their  hands,  and  compelled  them  to  borj 
the  hatchet,  he  defended  them  from  their  own  vices,  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  humanity  and  honour,  rejected  with  disdain  that 
cruel  and  dastardly  policy  which  seeks  the  security  of  the  ci- 
vilized man  in  the  debasement  of  the  savage. 

In  addition  to  the  other  objects  of  Pike's  mission^  as  apacifi-  ^ ' 
oaily  detailed  in  his  instructions,  he  conceived  that  hb  duty  ai  a  ^ 
soldier  required  of  him  an  investigation  of  the  views  and  condoct 
of  the  British  traders,  within  the  limits  of  our  jurisdictioo,  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  exact  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  United' 
States  and  Oreat  Britain.  This  duty  he  performed,  lays  the  aih 
thor  of  a  former  sketch  of  his  biography,^  with  the  boldnaaaof  a 
soldier  and  the  politeness  of  a  gentleman ;  he  might  have  joirtijr 
added,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  a  man  of  honour,  and  the  ibBitf 
and  discretion  of  an  enlightened  politician.  He  found  that  the 
North-west  Company,  by  extending  their  establishmenta  and  ooah 
merce  far  within  the  bounds  of  the  United  States,  and  evaa  falB 
the  very  centre  of  Louisiana,  were  thus  enabled  to  intn^ducif 
their  goods  without  duty  or  license  into  our  territories,  to  the  rwf 
great  injury  of  the  revenue,  as  well  as  to  the  complete  ezctosiett 
of  our  own  countrymen  from  all  competition  in  this  trade;  Eh' ' 
perceived,  besides,  that  these  establishments  were  made  rabaer* 
Tient  to  the  purposes  of  obtaining  an  influence  over  the  aavagM 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  injurious  to  the  honour  and  characfir 
of  our  government,  and  he  thought  it  evident  that  in  case  of  a  niB> 
ture  between  the  two  powers,  all  these  posts  would  be  used  ai 
rallying  points  for  the  enemy,  and  as  places  of  deposite  forarme  ta 
be  distributed  to  the  Indians,  to  the  infinite  annoyance,  if  not  total 
ruin,  of  all  the  adjoining  territories. 

*  In  the  Moiithlj  Reeorder  for  July  1813.  to  wLieh  ikeUh  togetlMr  wiA  PftiiS^ 
•wn  joornal  and  Nile's  \>  tekly  He^tter> the  writer ia indebted formoit Tfthcftrti 
fif  General  Pike's  biograpliT. 
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An  opportunity  was  now  presented  to  him  of  eoricbing  himself 
for  life,  by  merely  using  the  power  vested  in  him  by  law,  and 
seizing  upon  the  immense  property  of  the  company  which  he 
found  illegally  introduced  within  our  territory.  But  having  been 
hospitably  received  at  one  of  their  principal  posts,  his  high  sense 
of  honour  would  not  permit  him  to  requite  their  hospitality  by  a 
rigorous  execution  of  the  laws.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  thought 
so  violent  a  measure  might  lead  to  collisions  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, without  tending  to  produce  any  permanent  beneficial  effect} 
and  he  cheerfully  sacrificed  all  views  of  personal  interest  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  true  interest  and  honour  of  his  country. 
By  means  of  reprimands  and  threats  to  the  inferior  traders,  and  a 
frank  and  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  director  of  the  Fond  du 
Lac  department,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  a  stipulation,  that  in 
future  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  influence  any  Indian  on  po- 
litical affairs,  or  any  subjects  foreign  to  trade,  and  that  measures 
should  be  immediately  taken  to  prevent  the  display  of  the  British 
flag,  or  any  other  mark  of  power,  within  our  dominion ;  together 
with  a  promise  that  such  representations  should  be  immediately 
made  to  the  company,  and  such  an  arrangement  effected  with  re- 
gard to  duties,  as  would  hereafter  set  that  question  at  rest. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  this  subject  was,  at  the  time,  viewed 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  events  of  the  present  war  have'.« 
borne  ample  testimony  to  his  sagacity  and  foresight. 

Within  two  months  after  bis  return  from  this  expedition,  Pike 
was  selected  by  General  Wilkinson  for  a  second  perilous  journey 
of  hardship  and  adventure.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  expe* 
ditioii  was,  like  that  of  the  former,  to  explore  the  interior  of  Lou- 
isiana. He  was  directed  to  embark  at  St.  Louis  with  the  Osage 
captives,  (about  forty  in  number,)  who  had  been  rescued  from 
their  enemies,  the  Fotowatomies,  by  the  interference  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  to  transport  them  to' the  principal  village  of  their  na- 
tion;  and  he  was  instructed  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
about  interviews  between  the  different  savage  nations,  and  to  endea« 
vour  to  assuage  animosities,  and  establish  a  permanent  peace 
among  them.  He  was,  after  accomplishing  these  objects,  to  con- 
tinue his  route  into  the  interior,  and  to  explore  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributary  streams,  especially  the  Arkaniaw  and  the  Red  River, 
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and  thus  to  acquire  such  geographical  inforuiatioa  as  might  emUe 
government  to  enter  into  definitive  arrangements  for  a  boiindaiy 
line  between  our  newly  acquired  territory  and  North  Mexico. 

In  the  course  of  this  second  journey,  our  adrenturoas  sddieri 
after  leaving  the  Osage  village,  encountered  hardshipSy  in  compar 
rison  of  which  the  severities  of  his  former  journey  seemed  to  him 
case  and  luxury. 

AVinter  .overtook  the  party  unprovided  with  any  clothing  fit  to 
protect  them  from  cold  and  storms.  Their  horses  died,  and  for 
weeks  they  were  obliged  to  explore  their  way  on  foot  through  the 
wilderness,  carrying  packs  of  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  weight,  b& 
side  their  arms,  exposed  to  the  bitterest  severity  of  the  cold,  !•> 
lying  solely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  for  subsistence,  and  oftea 
for  two  or  three  days  altogether  without  food.  This  part  of  Ui 
journal  contains  a  narrative  of  a  series  of  sufferings  sufficient  to 
make  the  '^  superfluous  and  lust-dieted'^  son  of  luxury  shudder  at 
the  bare  recital.  Several  of  the  men  had  their  feet  frozen,  and 
iill,  except  Pike  and  one  other,  were  in  some  degree  injured  by 
the  intensify  of  the  cold.  He  thus  relates  the  history  of  two  of 
these  dreary  days : 

"  18th  Januarxf,  Sunday. — The  doctor  and  myself,  who  fortamftely 
^Vcie  mnouclied  hy  the  frost,  went  out  to  hunt  something  to  praetre 
existence ;  near  evening  we  wounded  a  buffalo  with  three  balls,  bat  hid 
the  mortification  to  sec  him  iiiu  off  notwithstanding.  We  condndedlr 
was  useless  to  go  liomt;  to  add  to  the  general  gloom,  and  went 
some  rocks,  where  we  encamped,  and  sat  up  all  night;  from  the  ii 
cold  it  was  impossible  to  sleep.     Hungry  and  without  cover. 

*'  19th  Januatyf  Monday^ — We  again  took  the  field,  and  after  crawl- 
ing about  one  mile  in  the  snow,  got  near  enough  to  shoot  eight  times  MBOng 
a  gang  of  buffaloes,  and  could  plainly  perceive  two  or  three  to  be  bei^ 
wounded,  but  by  accident  they  took  the  wind  of  lis,  and,  to  our  great  WH^ 
tification,  all  wrre  able  to  nm  off.  By  this  time  I  had  become  extvem^ 
weak  and  faint,  it  being  the  fourth  day  since  we  had  received  nuteniocei 
all  of  which  we  were  marching  hard,  andthelast  night  bad  scarcely  dmed 
our  eyes  to  sleep.  We  were  inclining  our  course  to  a  pmnt  of  ipoodi^ 
determined  to  remain  absent  and  die  by  ourselves,  rather  than  to  lieton 
to  our  camp  and  behold  the  misery  of  our  poor  lads,  when  we  diaeih 
<^cred  a  gang  of  buffaloes  commg  along  at  some  distance.    With  great 
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exertions  I  made  out  to  run  and  place  myself  behiod  some  cedars,  and 
by  the  greatest  good  luck  ttie  first  shot  stopped  oue,  which  we  killed 
in  three  more  shots,  and  by  the  dusk  had  cut  each  of  us  a  heavy  load, 
with  which  we  determined  immediately  to  proceed  to  the  camp,  iu order 
to  relieve  the  aoxicty  .of  our  men,  and  carry  the  poor  fellows  some 
food.  We  arrived  there  about  12  o'clock,  and  wlien  I  threw  my  load 
down,  it  was  with  difficulty  1  prevented  myself  from  falling;  I  was 
attacked  with  a  gitidiness  of  the  head,  which  lasted  for  some  minutes. 
On  the  countenances  of  the  men  was  not  a  frown,  nor  a  desponding  eye, 
but  all  seemed  Imppy  to  hail  their  officer  and  companions,  yet  not  a 
mouthful  had  they  eat  for  four  days.  On  demandin*;  what  were  their 
thoughts,  the  sorjeant  replied,  the  most  robust  imd  detcrniiDed  to  set 
out  in  search  of  us  on  the  morrow,  and  not  return  unless  they  found  us» 
or  had  killed  something  to  preserve  the  lives  of  their  starving  com* 
panions." 

In  the  course  of  this  long,  toilsome,  and  perilous  march,  Pike 
displayed  a  degree  of  personal  heroism  and  hardihood,  united 
with  a  prudence  and  sagacity  which,  had  they  been  exerted  on 
some  wider  theatre  of  action,  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
renowned  general.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  Ihis  re- 
mark, as  one  of  the  wild  exaggerations  of  a  biographer  anxious  to 
dignify  the  character  of  his  hero,  but  the  truth  is,  that  great  men 
owe  much  of  their  splendour  to  external  circumstances,  and  if 
Hannibal  had  made  his  famous  march  across  the  Alps  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  foot,  instead  of  an  army,  his  name,  if  it  had  reached 
lis,  would  have  come  down  to  posterity  with  much  less  dignity 
than  that  of  our  hardy  countryman.  There  are  passages  in  Pike's 
journal  of  his  second  expedition  which,  had  they  been  found,  with 
proper  alterations  of  place  and  circumstance,  related  by  Plutarch 
or  Livy  of  one  of  their  heroes,  would  have  been  cited  by  every 
schoolboy  as  examples  of  military  and  heroic  virtue.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  account  of  Pike's  firm  and  prudent  conduct  in  re- 
pressing the  first  symptoms  of  disccmtent  in  his  little  band,  and 
his  address  upon  this  occasion  to  the  mutineer,  and  they  will  be 
foimd  to  need  but  little  of  the  usual  embellishn;)ents  of  an  eloquent 
historian,  to  be  made  worthy  of  Hannibal  himself. 

''24th  Janwaiy^  Satvrd(\tf, — AVe  salHod  out  in  tho  morninfi:,  and 
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shortly  after  perceived  our  little  baDd,  marching  thn  gh  the 
(nbout  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,)  silent,  aud  with  downcast  conoid 
Dan<eft.  \\v  johied  them,  and  learnt  tliat  they,  findiug  the  snow  tofidi 
so  li.icklj  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  had  cacamped  aboulooe 
o'clock  the  preceding  day.  As  I  found  all  the  buffaloes  had  qnilled  tin 
plains,  1  determined  to  attempt  the  traverse  of  the  mountain,  in  whil& 
we  persevered  until  the  snow  txcamo  so  deep  it  was  imposBihle  to  pn^ 
ceed,  when  1  a|i:;ain  turned  my  face  to  the  plain,  and  for  the  first  tiott 
io  the  voyage  found  ni}  self  discouraged,  and  for  the  first  time  I  heaid 
a  man  express  himself  in  a  seditious  manuer ;  he  exclaimed,  *  that  it 
was  more  than  human  nature  could  bear,  to  march  three  days  withoit 
sustenance,  through  snows  three  feet  deep,  and  carry  Ixudeoa  only  fil 
for  horseB,'  &c.  ^c. 

''  As  I  knew  very  well  the  Gdelity  and  aUachment  of  tlie  majority  af 
the  men,  and  even  of  this  poor  fellow,  and  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
ch^^tise  him  when  1  thought  proper,  I  passed  it  by  for  tlie  moment,  de- 
termined to  notice  it  at  a  more  auspicious  time.  We  dragged  oar 
weary  and  emaciated  limbs  along  until  about  10  o'clock.  The  doctor 
aud  myself,  who  were  in  advance,  discovered  some  Imfialoes  oo  tke 
plain,  when  we  left  our  loads  and  orders  written  on  the  snow,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  nearest  woods  to  encamp.  We  went  in  pursuit  of  the  bn^ 
faloes,  which  were  on  the  move. 

^  The  doctor,  who  was  then  less  reduced  than  myself,  nm  and  got 
behind  a  hill,  and  shot  one  down,  which  stopped  the  remainder.  We 
crawled  up  to  the  dead  one,  aud  shot  from  him  as  many  aa  twelve « 
fourteen  times  among  the  gang,  when  they  removed  out  of  al^it*  Wo 
then  proceeded  to  cut  up  the  one  we  had  shot,  and  after  pwewlm 
each  of  us  a  load  of  the  meat,  we  marched  for  the  camp,  the  smoke  if 
which  was  in  view.  We  arrived  at  the  camp  to  the  great  joy  of  ov 
brave  lads,  who  immediately  feasted  sumptuously.  After  our  repast,! 
gent  for  the  lad  who  had  presumed  to  speak  discontentedly  iu  the  cause 
of  the  day,  and  addressed  him  to  Uie  following  effect :  *  Brown,  yoa 
this  day  pn^sumed  to  make  use  of  language  which  was  seditioiu  and 
mutinous;  I  then  passed  it  over,  pitying  your  situation,  and  attributiif  it 
to  your  «listrc\^s.  rather  than  to  >  our  iiiclini.tiun  to  sow  discontent  amongil 
the  party.  V.'^A  I  resenod  pitnisioufc  for  ourselves,  whilst  you  were 
Marvioi; ;  had  \vc  bctn  ni.ircliiii;:  along  Ii^ht  and  at  our  case,  whDstyoa 
were  v.'cighed  down  \v\ih  vi.ur  burden,  theu  you  woald  haHfW  bad 
b'onie  prelt'xt  for  your  ob^eivauoMn;  but  when  we  were  equsfly^hofr* 
;>ry.  v/caiy,  omnciaU«l.  niu!  chai£:«'d  with  burden,  which  IbkHereny 
^r«:s*a\  s'reri:;*h  i."  Ir=? ;  b'c  le  hv-a-  ui;'?*  :u»r  man's  in  the  party;  wbefl 
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we  are  always  foremost  io  breaking  the  road,  reconnoitering,  and  the 
fati,fi;ueB  of  the  chase,  it  was  the  height  of  iogratitude  in  you  to  let  an 
expression  escape  which  was  indicative  of  discontent;  your  ready 
compliauce  and  firm  perseverance  I  liad  reason  to  expect,  as  the  leader 
of  men,  and  my  companions  in  miseries  aud  dangers.  But  your  duty| 
as  a  soldier  demanded  your  obedience  to  your  officer,  and  a  prohibi- 
tion of  sucli  language,  which,  for  this  time,  1  will  pardon,  but  assure 
you,  should  it  ever  be  repeated,  I  will  revenge  your  ingratitude  and 
punish  your  disobedience  by  instant  death.  1  take  this  opportunity, 
likewise,  to  assure  you,  soldiers,  of  my  thanks  for  the  obedience,  per* 
severance,  and  ready  contempt  of  eyery  danger  which  you  have  ge- 
nerally evinced ;  J  assure  you,  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to 
procure  you  the  rewards  of  our  government,  and  gratitude  of  your 
countrymen.' 

^'  They  all  appeared  very  much  affected,  and  retired  with  assu- 
rances of  perseverance  in  duty." 


Amidst  these  distresses,  after  a  three  months'  winter's  marcfa, 
they  explored  their  way  to  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  Red 
River.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  Spanish  cavalry,  by 
whom  Pike  was  informed,  to  bis  great  astonishment,  that  they  were 
not  on  the  Red  River,  but  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  Spa-* 
nish  territory.  All  opposition  to  this  force  would  have  been  idle, 
and  he  reluctantly  submitted  to  accompany  the  Spaniards  to  Santa 
Fe,  to  appear  before  the  governor.  Though,  to  his' great  mor- 
tification, his  expedition  was  thus  broken  off,  all  hardship  was  now 
at  an  end.  He  was  treated  on  the  road  with  great  respect  and 
hospitality,  though  watched  and  guarded  with  much  jealousy ; 
hut  he  still  insisted  on  wearing  his  sword,  and  that  his  men  should 
retain  their  arms.  Indeed,  it  was  his  resolution,  had  he  or  any 
of  his  people  been  ill  used,  to  surprise  the  guard,  carry  off  theur 
horses,  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Apaches. 

When  he  arrived  at  Santa  Fe,  his  whole  dress  was  a  blanket- 
coat,  blue  trowsers,  mocasons,  and  a  scarlet  cloth  cap  lined  with 
a  fox  skin ;  hits  men  irere  in  leather  coats,  with  leggings,  &c.  and 
not  a  hat  in  the  whole  party.  But  he  appeared  before  the  go- 
vernor with  his  usual  spirit,  and  insisted  on  being  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  an  American  officer.  From  Santa  Fc  he  was 
fi^nt  to  the  capital  of  (he  province  of  BiscHj ,  to  be  examinud  by 
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the  commandant  general,  where  he  was  well  received  and  enlob 
tained  for  some  time,  after  which  he  was  sent  on  fan  way  home^ 
under  the  escort  of  a  strong  party  of  horse.  He  arrived  with  Ik 
little  band  at  Natchitoches  on  the  1st  of  July,  1807. 

The  most  vexatious  circumstance  attending  this  unexpectled  le-  • 
quel  to  his  expedition  was  the  seizure  of  all  his  papers,  except  hit 
private  journal,  by  the  Spanish  government.  He  had  been  fitted 
out  with  a  complete  set  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  instm- 
ments,  and  had  made  frequent  and  accurate  observatioDB.  He 
had  thus  ascertained  the  geographical  situation  of  the  most  impoik 
tant  points  with  much  precision,  and  had  collected  materials  for  an 
accurate  map  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  which  he  traversed. 
The  seizure  of  these  papers  is  a  real  loss  to  the  cause  of  science* 
It  is,  however,  in  perfect  conformity  to  that  narrow  and  purblind 
policy  which  the  old  Spanish  government  uniformly  manifested  in 
the  administration  of  its  colonies. 

Pike,  upon  his  returtf,  received  the  thanks  of  the  government; 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  expressed  their  h^ 
sense  of  his  ^'  zeal,  perseverance,  and  intelligence,"  and  the  adnn- 
nistration,  much  to  its  honour,  bestowed  upon  him  a  more  solid  tes- 
timony of  approbation,  by  a  rapid  promotion  in  the  army.  He 
was  immediately  appointed  captain,  shortly  after  a  major,  andy 
upon  the  further  enlargement  of  the  army  in  18V0,  a  cokMiel  of 
infantry. 

During  the  intervals  of  his  military  duties,  he  prepared  for  die 
press  a  narrative  of  his  two  expeditions,  accompanied  by  sevenl 
valuable  original  maps  and  charts.  This  was  published  in  8vo.  in 
1810.  The  work  is  rather  overloaded  with  unnecessary  detail 
and  the  language  is  careless  and  often  inaccurate ;  the  last  fault  ii| 

I 

however,  in  a  great  measure  to  foe  attributed  to  several  disadvau" 
tageous  circumstances  under  which  the  work  went  to  press,  while 
the  author  was  at  a  distance,  engaged  in  public  service.  Still  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  volume  is  not  the  composition  of  s 
scholar.  Sut  it  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  an  acute,  nctivf^ 
busy  mind,  unaccustomed  to  scientific  arrangement  or  BpeciiInlM% 
but  filled  with  a  variety  of  knowledge,  all  of  a  useful  practfcd 
kind.  Though  entirely  unacquainted  with  botany,  zodlogj,  ittid 
mineralogy,  as  sciences,  Pike  had  a  liberal  curiosity,  which  teoight 
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bim  to  look  upon  every  object  with  the  eye  of  an  observer,  and  to 
despise  no  sort  of  knowledge,  though  he  might  not  himself  per- 
ceive its  immediate  utility.  Above  ail,  the  narrative  has  that  un* 
studied  air  of  truth  which  is  so  apt  to  evaporate  away  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  book-making  traveller ;  it  retains  all  the  clearness 
and  freshness  of  first  impressions,  and  we  are  never  for  a  moment 
left  in  doubt  whether  or  no  the  writer  and  the  traveller  are  the  same 
person. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war.  Pike  was  stationed 
with  his  regiment  upon  the  northern  frontier,  and  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  of  1813,  was  appointed  a  brigadier 
general. 

There  was  a  tincture  of  enthusiasm  in  Pike's  character  which 
communicated  itself  to  his  whole  conduct;  in  whatsoever  pursuit 
he  engaged,  he  entered  upon  it  with  his  whole  soul.     But  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  had  been  always  his  favourite  study — his  ^*  life's 
employment,  and  his  leisure's  charm."     Having  served  through 
every  gradation  of  rank,  almost  from  a  private,  up  to  a  general, 
and  very  often  employed  in  separate  and  independent  commands, 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  discipline. 
The  veteran  of  a  peace  establishment  is  too  apt,  from  the  want  of 
greater  objects,  to  narrow  his  mind  down  to  the  little  details  of  a 
military  life,  until,  at  length,  every  trifle  swells  up  into  ideal  impor- 
tance, and  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  tying  of  a  neckcloth,  seems  big 
with  the  fate  of  nations.     Pike  waa  extremely  attentive  to  all  the 
particulars,  even  to  the  most  minute  points,  of  discipline  and  dress, 
yet  he  gave  them  their  due  importance,  and  no  more.     He  did  not 
wish  to  degrade  the  soldier  into  a  mere  living  machine,  and  while 
he  kept  up  the  strictest  discipline,  he  laboured  to  make  his  men 
feel  that  this  severity  arose  not  from  caprice  ot  ill  temper,  but 
from  principle,  and  that  it  had  for  itk  sole  object  their  own  glory, 
their  ease,  their  health,  and  safety.     Careless  of  popularity,  and 
negligent  of  the  arts  by  which  good  will  is  often  conciliated  where 
there  is  no  real  esteem,  by  the  unassuming  simplicity  and  franknei^s 
of  his  manners,  and  the  undeviating  honour  of  his  conduct,  he 
bound  to  himself  the  hearts  of  all  around  with  the  strong  ties  of 
respect  and  affection. 
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Thus  self-i'ormed,  and  thus  situated,  the  ejes  of  the  army  were 
anxiously  cast  towards  him  as  the  chosen  champion  who  was  to 
redeem  their  reputation  from  that  disgrace  with  whicbit  hadbeen 
stained  by  a  long  series  of  disasters.  The  day  for  which  his 
heart  had  long  panted  at  length  arrived — a  bright  day  of  glory  for 
the  hero,  of  gloom  and  sorrow  to  his  country.  lie  was  selected 
for  the  command  of  the  land  forces  in  an  expedition  against  York, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  on  the  2/>th  of  April  sailed 
from  Sackett's  Harbour  in  the  squadron  commanded  by  Commo- 
dore Chauncey.  The  day  before  the  expedition  sailed,  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  father,  which  contains  these  prophetic  words: 

"  I  embark  to-morrow  in  the  fleet  at  Sackett's  Harbour,  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  1,500  choice  troops,  ou  a  secret  expedition.  If 
success  attends  my  steps,  honour  and  glory  await  my  name;  if  defeat, 
r^till  shall  it  bo  said  that  we  died  like  brave  men,  and  conferred  honour, 
even  in  death,  on  the  American  name. 

"  Should  I  be  the  happy  mortal  destined  to  turn  the  scale  of  war, 
will  you  not  rejoice,  O  my  father  ?  May  heaven  be  propitious,  and 
smile  on  the  cause  of  my  country !  But  if  we  are  destined  to  fall. 
may  my  fall  be  like  Wolfe's — to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  victory." 

On  the  27th  of  April  General  Pike  arrived  at  York,  with  about 
seventeen  hinidred  chosen  men,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
land.  The  s|)ot  which  was  selected  for  landing,  was  the  site  of 
an  old  French  fort  called  Torento,  of  which  scaicely  any  vestiges 
now  remain.  The  plan  of  attack  was  formed  by  General  Pike 
himself,  and  clearly  and  minutely  detailed  in  his  general  orders, 
which  were  directed  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps;  every 
tield  odlcer  was  also  directed  to  carry  a  copy  of  them  in  order 
that  he  mi^ht  at  any  moment  refer  to  them,  and  give  explanations 
to  hib  sub()r<linates.  Every  thing  was  arranged,  and  every  pro- 
bable exigency  pro\ided  for,  with  admirable  method  and  pre- 
cision. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of  these  orders  which  breathes  so 
mucli  of  his  own  spirit,  that  I  cannot  forbear  from  extracting  iL 
It  is  deeply  stamped  with  that  unity  of  character  which  was  visible 
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tbroughout  ail  his  actions,  and  which  is,  in  truthi  one  of  the 
strongest  marks  of  a  powerful  and  original  mind. 

''  No  man  will  load  until  ordered,  except  the  light  troops  in  front, 
imtil  wiihin  a  short  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  then  charge  bajonetv; 
thus  lettiug  the  enemy  see  that  we  can  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons.  Any  roan  firing  or  quitting  his  post  without  orders  must  be 
put  to  instant  death,  as  an  example  may  be  necessary.  Platoon  officers 
will  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  coolness  and  aim  of  their  men  in 
the  fire ;  their  regulanty  and  dressing  in  the  charge.  The  field  offi- 
ceis  will  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  Courage  and  bravery 
in  the  field  do  not  more  distinguish  the  soldier  than  humanity  after  vic- 
tory ;  and  whatever  examples  the  savage  allies  of  our  enemies  may  h^ve 
given  us,  the  general  confidently  hopes,  that  the  blood  of  an  unresisting 
or  yielding  enemy  will  never  stain  the  weapons  of  the  soldiers  of  his 
column.  Property  must  be  held  sacred;  and  any  soldier  who  shall  so 
far  neglect  the  honour  of  his  profession  as  to  be  guilty  of  plundering  the 
inhabitants  shall,  if  convicted,  be  punished  with  death.  But  the  com- 
manding general  assures  the  troops,  that  should  they  capture  a  larg^ 
quantity  of  public  stores,  he  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  procure 
them  a  reward  from  his  government" 

As  soon  as  the  debarkation  commenced,  a  body  of  British  gre- 
nadiers was  paraded  on  the  shore,  and  the  Olengary  Fencibles,  a 
local  force  which  had  been  disciplined  with  great  care^  and  has 
repeatedly  proved  itself  fully  equal  to  any  regular  force,  ap- 
peared at  another  point.  Large  bodies  of  Indians  were  also  seen 
in  different  directions,  while  others  filled  the  woods  which  skurted 
the  shore.    General  Sheafie  commanded  in  person* 

Forsy the's  riflemen  were  the  first  to  land)  whidh  they  effected 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  rifles  from  the  Indians  and 
British.  As  soon  as  the  fire  from  the  shore  commenced.  Major 
Forsythe  had  ordered  his  men  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  upon 
their  oars,  and  return  the  fire.  At  this  moment  Pike  was  standing 
upon  the  deck  of  his  ship.  He  saw  the  pause  of  his  first  divi- 
sion, and,  impatient  at  the  delay,  exclaimed,  *^  I  can  stay  here  no 
longer,  come,  jump  into  the  boat ;"  and,  springing  into  it,  followed 
by  his  staff*,  was  immediately  rowed  into  the  thickest  of  me  fire* 
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The  infsmtiy  had  followed  the  riflemen)  and  formed  in  plafooni 
as  soon  r\s  fhty  reached  the  shore.  General  Pike  took  the  CMH- 
iiiund  oi  tiie  ili^jt  platoon  which  be  reached,  and  ordered  the  whole 
to  pirpare  ibr  a  I'liarge.  They  mounted  (he  bank,  and  the  enemj, 
afiir  a  sliort  roniiict,  broke  at  once,  an  J  tied  in  disorder  toirards 
tliij  works.  At  that  uioinent  the  sound  of  Forsjthe's  bugles 
WHS  hearii,  airnciincing  his  success  at  another  [loint.  Its  effect 
upon  the  Tniliiuis  u\)s  almost  electrical;  they  gave  a  horrible  jell, 
anil  fled  in  evt^ry  direction. 

The  whole  torce,  beins;  now  landed  and  collected,  was  again 
formed  and  led  on  by  General  Pike  in  person  to  attack  the  enemj's 
works.  They  a(l\  anced  through  the  woods,  and  after  carrying 
one  battery  b\  assault,  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  moved  on  in 
colli.:  ns  towards  the  main  work.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
soun  silenced  by  our  artillery,  and  a  flag  of  surrender  was  expected, 
when  a  terrible  explosion  suddenly  took  place  from  the  British 
magazine,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  this  purpose* 
Pike,  after  aiding  in  removing  a  wounded  man  with  his  own 
hands,  had  sat  down  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  with  a  British 
Serjeant,  who  had  been  taken,  and  was  employed  with  Captain 
Nicholson  and  one  of  his  aids  in  examining  this  prisoner*  The 
explosion  was  tremendous;  an  immense  quantity  of  large  stones 
were  thrown  in  every  direction  with  terrible  force,  and  scattered 
destruction  and  confusion  around  among  our  troops.  The  general, 
his  aid,  Captain  Nicholson,  and  the  prisoner,  fell  together,  all,  ex- 
cept the  aid,  mortally  wounded.  General  Pike  had  been  struck 
on  the  breast  by  a  heavy  stone.     Shortly  after  he  received  the 

blow,  he  said  to  his  wounded  aid,  "  I  am  mortally  wounded 

write  to  my  friend  D ,  and  tell  him  what  you  know  of  the 

battle,  and  to  comfort  my ."     In  the  same  broken  manner, 

he  after  waids  added  several  other  requests  relating  lo  his  private 
aflairs. 

The  troops  were  instantly  formed  again;  as  a  body  of  them 
passed  by  their  wounded  general,  he  said,  «  Push  on,  brave  fel- 
lows,  and  avenge  your  general."  While  the  surgeons  were  car- 
rying him  out  of  the  fiehl,  a  tumultuous  huzza  was  heard  femi  our 
troops ;  Pike  turned  his  head  with  an  anxious  look  of  inquiry ;  he 
^;*s  loM  l»y  a  scrjeajjf,  ^«  l^he  British  union  jack  is  coming  down, 
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general — the  stars  are  going  up.'*  He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
smiled.  He  was  then  carried  on  boarci  the  commodore's  ship,  where 
he  lingered  for  a  few  hours.  Just  before  he  breathed  his  last,  Ihe 
British  standard  was  brought  to  him ;  he  made  a  sign  to  have  it 
placed  under  his  head,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

The  death  of  General  Pike,  at  such  a  period,  was  a  great  publiic 
misfortune ;  his  countrymen  did  not  know  half  the  extent  of  their 
loss.  Pike  was  plain  and  unimposing  in  his  appearance  and  man- 
ners, and  to  the  world  seemed  little  more  than  an  active  and  intel- 
ligent soldier ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  height  of  military 
excellence  may  not  have  been  reached  by  a  mind  like  his,  stimu- 
lated by  high-soaring  ambition,  braced  up  by  principle  to  habitual 
dignity  of  thought,  and  constantly  expanding  its  views,  enlarging 
its  resources,  and  unfolding  its  powers,  by  its  own  native  and  un- 
wearied energy. 

Gallant  spirit !  It  was  thine  to  wash  out  with  thy  life-blood  the 
foul  remembrance  of  our  country's  shame — of  those  disgraces 
which  had  blasted  her  honour,  and  tarnished  the  ancient  glories  of 
her  arms.  It  was  thine,  in  life,  in  death,  to  give  to  your  compa- 
nions in  arms  a  great  example  of  chivalrous  honour  and  heroic 
courage; — it  was  thine  to  lead  them  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple 
of  fame,  and  bid  them  enter  on  a  long  career  of  glory. 

Gallant  spirit !  Thy  country  will  not  forget  thee — thou  shalt 
have  a  noble  memory.  When  a  grateful  nation  confers  upon  Ihe 
heroes  of  Niagara  and  Erie  the  laurels  they  have  so  nobly 
earned,  she  will  bid  them  remember  that  those  laurels  were  first 
gathered  on  the  shores  of  York,  and  were  watered  by  the  blood 
of  a  hero ;  and  hereafter,  when  our  children  and  our  children'li 
children  shall  read  the  story  of  patriots  ^nd  heroes  who  *iave 
greatly  fallen  in  the  arms  of  victory,  when  their  eyes  glisten, 
and  their  young  hearts  throb  wildly  at  the  kindling  theme,  thej 
will  close  the  volume  which  tells  of  Epaminondas,  of  Si<lney,  or 
of  Wolfe,  and  proudly  exclaim,  ^'  And  wei  too,  had  our  Montgo- 
mery and  our  Pike." 

V. 
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About  M  o'clock  we  perceived  that  our  people  had  guM'^ 
the  mountains,  and  were  driving  the  Happahs  from  heiglit  to' 
height,  who  fought  as  they  retreated,  and  daring  oar  men  to' 
follow  them,  with  threatening  gesticulationB.  A  native,  who 
bore  the  American  flag,  waved  it  in  triumph  as  he  skipped  ahiag' 
the  mountains*  Thej  were  attended  by  a  large  concoorM  ef 
friendly  natives,  armed  as  usual,  who  generally  kept  io  the 
rear  of  our  men.  Mauina  alone  was  seen  in  HMtodvance  cf 
the  whole,  and  was  well  known  by  his  scarlet  chiak  and 
waving  plumes;  in  about  an  hour  we  lost  sight  of  the  cooh 
ba  ants,  and  saw  no  more  of  them  until  about  4  o'clock,  wheo 
they  were  discovered  descending  the  mountains  on  their  retoni, 
the  natives  bearing  five  dead  bodies  slung  on  poles*  Mr*  Downea 
and  his  men  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the  camp,  overcome  vhh 
the  fatigue  of  an  exercise  to  which  they  had  been  so  little  accoa- 
tomed*  He  informed  me  that  on  his  arrival  near  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  the  Happahs,  stationed  on  the  summit,  had  assuled  him 
and  his  men  with  stones  and  spears;  that  he  had  driven  them  from 
place  to  place  until  they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fortress  erected  m 
the  manner  described,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill ;  here  they  all 
made  a  stand,  to  the  number  of  between  three  and  (bur  thousand;  - 
they  dared  our  people  to  ascend  this  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  had  made  a  halt  to  take  breath,  when  the  word  was  given  by 
Mr.  Downes  to  rush  up  the  hill;  at  that  instant  a  stone  alniekhim 
in  the  belly,  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  our  people  was  pierced  with  a  spear  thDH^ghhi^^ 
neck.     This  occasioned  a  halt,  and  they  were  about  abitj|Bail('^ 
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any  further  attempt  on  the  place,  but  Mr.  Downes  soon  recovered, 
and  finding  himself  able  to  walk,  gave  orders  for  a  charge* 
Hitherto  our  party  had  done  nothing,  not  one  of  the  enemy  had 
to  their  knowledge  been  wounded ;  they  scoffed  at  our  men,  ex* 
posed  to  them  their  posteriors,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  derision.  Our  friendly  natives  also  began  to  think 
we  were  not  so  formidable  as  we  pretended ;  it  became,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  tfaat  the  fort  should  be  taken  at  all  hazards. 
Our  people  gave  three  cheers,  and  rushed  on  through  a  shower  of 
spears  and  stones,  which  the  natives  threw  from  behind  their  strong 
barrier,  and  it  was  not  until  our  people  entered  the  fort  that  they 
thought  of  retreating ;  five  were  at  this  instant  shot  dead,  and  one 
in  particular  fought  until  the  muzde  of  the  gun  was  presented  to 
his  forehead,  when  the  top  of  his  head  was  entirely  blown  ofT. 
As  soon  as  this  place  was  taken,  all  further  resistance  was  at  an 
end ;  the  friendly  natives  collected  the  dead,  while  many  ran  down 
in  a  village  situated  in  the  valley  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
plunder,  large  quantities  of  which,  consisting  of  drums,  mats,  cal- 
labashes,  and  other  household  utensils,  as  well  as  hogs,  cocoanuts, 
and  other  fruits ;  they  also  brought  with  them  large  quantities  of 
that  plant  with  which  they  make  their  finest  cloth,  which  grows 
nearly  as  large  as  the  wrist,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
They  came  also  laden  with  plunder,  which  the  enemy  had  not 
time  to  remove ;  for  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  a 
handful  of  men  could  drive  them.  It  was  shocking  to  see  the 
manner  they  treated  such  as  were  knocked  over  with  a  shot;  they 
rushed  on  them  with  their  war  clubs,  and  soon  despatched  them; 
then  each  seemed  anxious  to  dip  his  spear  in  his  blood,  which 
nothing  whatever  could  induce  him  t^  wipe  off;  the  spear  from 
that  time  bore  the  name  of  the  dead  warrior,  and  its  value,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  trophy,  was  greatly  enhanced. 

The  Typec  War. 

The  Tayeehs,  the  Happahs,  and  Shauenees,  now  made  fresb 
complaints  of  the  insults  and  aggressions  of  the  Typees.  One 
they  had  threatened  td  drive  off  the  land :  they  had  thrown  stones 
at»  and  otberwise  insulted  individuals  of  the  other  tribes.    Th^  ^ 
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Tayeehft  ami  Uappafas  became  very  solicilouB  for  war,  and  began 
to  utter  loud  complaints,  that,  as  all  the  other  tril>e9  in  the  island 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  us,  they  should  be  tolerated  in 
their  insolence,  and  excused  from  supplying  us  as  the  rest  had 
done;  (he  more  distant  had  now  discontinued  bringing  in  their 
supplies,  and  the  other  tribes  had  fallen  oflT  considerably,  com- 
plaining that  we  had  nearly  exhausted  all  their  stock,  while  the 
Typees  were  enjoying  abundance;  lead  us  to  the  Typees,  said 
they,  and  we  shall  be  enat)led  to  furnish  you  from  their  valley; 
you  have  long  threatened  them,  and  yet  permit  them  to  ofier  vie* 
lence  to  us  ;  and  while  you  have  rendered  every  other  tribe  tribu- 
tary to  you,  you  permit  them  to  triumph  with  impunity.  Our 
canoes  are  in  readiness,  our  warriors  impatient,  and  for  less 
provocations,  had  you  not  been  here,  we  should  have  been  en- 
gaged in  hostilities.  Let  us  punish  those  Typees,  bring  them  on 
the  sninc  terms  to  which  we  have  agreed,  and  the  whole  island 
will  then  be  at  peace,  a  thing  hitherto  unknown,  but  the  advantage 
of  which  we  can  readily  conceive.  These  were  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  cliiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Tayeehs  anil  Happahs. 
Tavee  neemed  determined  to  keep  aloof  from  all  quarrels ;  he  was 
separated  from  us  by  the  valley  of  the  Typees,  and  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  retort  on  him  at  pleasure  ;  he  and  his  people  con- 
cluded it,  therefore,  the  wisest  to  bear  their  insults  and  dodge  their 
stones  in  the  best  manner  they  could,  not,  however,  without  com- 
plainin;;  occasionally  to  me  on  the  subject ;  but  they  seemed  de- 
termined to  take  n4)  active  part  with  us  in  the  war* 

Finding;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the  Typees 
to  tcrmsi,  or  endanger  our  good  understanding  with  the  other  tribes, 
I  resolved  to  cmlcavoiir  to  bring  about  a  negotiation  with  them, 
and  to  back  it  with  a  force  sufficient  to  intimidate  them. 

On  the  2rth  of  iNovember  I  informed  the  Tayeehs  and  Hap- 
pahs  that  I  should  next  day  go  to  war  with  the  Typees,  agree- 
ably- to  my  original  plans,  and  directed  Gattaneuah  to  proceed 
on  board  the  B^tsex  Junior,  with  two  persons,  who  were*  to  pe^ 
fiirm  the  office  of  ambassadors,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in 
their  bav',  were  to  be  sent  to  the  Typees,  offering  the  same  temil 
4^  ^f  peace  as  were  accepted  by  the  others. 

The  £«>scx  J  unior  sailed  in  the  atWuoon,  and  I  proceeded  next 
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morning  at  3  o'clock  with  five  boats,  accompanied  by  ten  war 
canoes,  blowing  their  conchs  as  a  signal  by  which  they  could  be 
kept  together.  One  of  our  boats  separated  from  the  othersy  pass* 
ed  the  bay,  and  did  not  rejoin  us  again  till  the  middle  of  the  day* 
We  arrived  at  the  Typee  landing  at  sunrise,  and  were  joined  by 
ten  war  canoes  {from  the  Happahs.  The  Essex  Junior  soon 
after  arrived  and  anchored,  and  the  tops  of  all  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  covered  with  the  Tayeeh  and  Happah  warriors, 
armed  with  their  clubs,  spears,  and  slings :  the  beach  was  covered 
with  the  warriors  who  came  with  the  canoes,  and  who  joined  os 
from  the  hills.  Our  force  did  not  amount  to  a  less  number  than 
5,000  men,  but  not  a  Typee,  or  any  of  their  dwellings,  were  to  be 
seen,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  beach,  extending  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  was  a  clear  level  plain,  which  extended  back 
about  100  yards;  a  high  and  almost  impenetrable  thicket  bor- 
dered on  this  plain,  and  the  only  trace  we  could  perceive,  which 
we  were  informed  led  to  the  habitations,  was  a  narrow  pathway 
which  wound  through  the  swamp.  The  canoes  were  all  hauled 
on  the  beach :  the  Tayeehs  on  the  right,  the  Happahs  on  the 
left,  and  our  four  boats  in  the  centre.  We  only  waited  for  re- 
inforcements  from  the  Essex  Junior ;  our  interpreter,  our  ambas- 
sadors, and  Gattaneuah,  landed  on  the  ship's  anchoring:  I  went 
on  board  to  hasten  them  on  shore,  directing  Lieutenant  Downes 
to  bring  with  him  15  men  ;  these,  with  the  28  on  shore,  I  supposed 
would  be  fully  sufficient  to  bring  them  to  terms.  On  my  return 
to  the  beach  I  found  every  one  in  arms.  The  Typees  had  ap* 
peared  in  the  bushes,  and  had  pelted  our  people  with  stones  while 
<|uietly  eating  their  breakfast ;  they,  as  well  as  the  Tayeehs  and 
Happahs,  were  all  on  their  guard,  but  no  hostilities  bad  been  of- 
fered on  our  part.  I  had  brought  with  me  one  of  those  I  bad 
intended  to  employ  as  ambassadors;  he  had  intermarried  with  the 
Typees,  and  was  privileged  to  go  among  them  ;  I  furnished  him 
with  a  white  flag,  and  sent  him  to  inform  the  Typees  that  I  had 
come  to  offer  them  peace,  but  was  prepared  for  war ;  that  I 
only  required  that  they  should  submit  to  the  same  terms  as  those 
entered  into  by  the  other  tribes,  and  that  terms  of  friendship  would 
be  much  more  pleasing  to  us  than  any  satisfaction  which  I  expect- 
ed to  derive  from  chastising  them.  In  a  (ew  minutes  after  the  de- 
parture of  my  messenger,  he  came  running  back  the  picture  of 
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terror,  and  informed  me  he  had  met  in  the  bushes  an  ambuBcade  of 
T^'pees,  who,  regardless  of  his  flag  of  truce,  which  he  di8|dajed 
to  them,  had  driven  him  back  with  blows,  and  had  threatened  to 
put  him  to  (Jeath  if  he  again  ventured  among  them ;  and  in  an  in- 
stant afterwards  we  had  a  confirmation  of  his  statement  in  a  abower 
of  stones   ubic))  came  from  the  bushes;  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  them  ciarted  i^oross  the  pathway  and  was  shot  through  the 
leg,  bnt  was  carried  otf  by  his  fiiends.     Hostilities  had  now  com- 
menced.    Lirutenant  Downes  hud  arrived  with  his  men,  and  I 
gave  the  orders  to   march.     Maiiina,  as  having  forgot  the  differ- 
ence which   had  takon   place  between  us,  placed    himself,  at 
usual,  in  advance;  we  entered  the  bushes,  and  were  at  every  in- 
btanf  assailed  by  spears  and  stones  which  came  from  the  diSerent 
p:irt*eK  of  the  enemy  in   anibiis^^rade :  we  could  hear  the  snapping 
of  the  sHnp!;s,  the  uiii^tiing  of  the  stones;  the  spears  came  quiv- 
ering by  us,  but  we  could  not  perceive  from  whom  thej  came-Hio 
enemy  \\as  to  l)e  seen — not  a  whimper  was  to  be  heard  among  thenii 
To  have  remained  still  would  have  proved  fatal  to  ns,  to  have  r^ 
treated  wouhJ  have  convinced  them  of  our  fears  and  our  incapa- 
city to  injure  thctn  ;  our  only  safety  lay  in  advancing  and  endea- 
vouring to  clear  the  thicket,  which  I  had  been  informed  was  of 
no  great  extent. 

We  had  advanced  about  a  mile  and  received  no  injorjry  nor 
had  we  reason  to  believe  we  had  done  any  to  the  enemy,  (who 
we  could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  as  they  darted  from  tree  to  tree,) 
although  we  had  kept  up  a  scattering  fire  on  them ;  we  at  leqgth 
came  to  a  small  opening  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  from  the  thicket 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  we  were  assailed  with  a  shower  of 
stones,  when  Lieutenant  Downes  received  a  blow  which  shattered 
the  bone  of  his  left  leg,  and  he  fell.  We  had  left  parties  in  am* 
bush  in  our  rear,  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  dislodge,  and  to  < 
trust  him  to  the  Indians  alone  io  take  back  was  hazarding  too 
much ;  I  was  fearful  of  weakening  my  force  by  sending  a  party 
to  escort  him  back,  and  to  have  returned  would  have  beea 
construed  by  the  allied  tribes  into  a  defeat.  They  had  taken  no 
active  part;  they  sat  as  silent  observers  of  our  operational  te 
sides  of  the  mountains  were  still  covered  with  them«  and  niyaeIC 
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iis  well  as  the  Tajeehs  had  no  slight  grounds  to  doubt  the  fidelity 
of  the  Happahs ;  a  defeat  wonld  no  doubt  have  sealed  our  de- 
struction.     J   had   come   with  a   force  very  inadequate  to  re- 
duce them  to  terms,  as  I  had  received  wrong  impressions  as  to  the 
country  through  which  #e  had  to  pass;  but  since  we  had  come,  it 
was  necessary  something  should  be  done  to  convince  them  of  our 
superiority.     The   Indians  all  began  to  Jeave  us  ;  all  depended 
upon  our  own  exertions,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  deliberaition. 
I  therefore  directed  Mr.  Shaw,  with  four  nrien,  to  escort  him  to  the . 
beach ;  this,  with  the  party  I  had  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
boats,  reduced  my  number  to  24  men.     As  we  continued  pur 
march  the  number  of  our  allies  became  reduced,  and  even  the 
brave  Mauina,  the  first  to  expose  himself,   began  to  hang  back. 
While  he  had  kept  in  advance  he  had,  by  the  quickness  of  his  sights 
which  was  astonishing,  put  us  on  our  guard  as  the  stones  and 
spears  came,  and  enabled  us  to  elude  them  ;  but  now  they  came 
too  thick  even  for  him  to  withstand.     We  soon  came  to  the  place 
for  fording  the  river,  in  the  thick  busl^ea  of  the  opposite  banks  of 
which  the  Typees^who  were  here  very  numerous,  made  a  bold 
stand,  and  showered  on  us  their  spears  and  other  missiles ;  here 
our  advance  was  for  a  few  minutes  checked ;  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
were  remarkably  steep,  but  particularly  on  the  side  where  we 
were,  which  would  render  our  retreat  difficult   and  dangerous 
in  case  of  a  repulse ;  the  stream  was  rapid,  the  water  deep,  and 
the  fording  difficult  and  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  exposed  si- 
tuation we  should  be  in  while  crossing ;  we  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
clear  the  bushes  of  the  opposite  banks  with  our  musketry,  but  the 
stunes  and  spears  Oew  with  augmented  force  and  numbers ;  finding 
that  we  could  not  dislodge  them,I  directed  a  volley  to  be  fired,  three 
cheers  to  be  given,  and  to  dash  across  the  river ;  we  soon  gauied 
the  opposite  bank,  and  continued  pur  march,  rendered  still  more 
difficult  by  the  underwood  which  was  here  interlaced  to  that  degree 
as  to  make  it  necessary  sometimes  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees 
to  get  along;  we  were  harassed  as  usual  by  the  Typees  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  thicket,  which  at  almost  any  other 
time  I  should  have  considered  impassable,    filauina  and  two  or 
three  others  of  the  natives  had  kept  with  us,  the  others  had  not 
crossed  the  river.   We  soon  came  to  a  small  space  cleared  of  the 
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gmall  trees  and  the  uoderwood ;  the  natives  had  ceased  to  siUMyf 
us,  and  we  had  hoped  soon  to  have  arrived  at  their  TiUage»  which  I 
had  been  informed  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  on  emergiogfrom 
the  »wanip  we  felt  new  life  and  spirits ;  but  this  joy  was  of  short 
duration,  for  on  casting  up  our  eyes  we  perceived  a  strong  mod  ^* 
tensive  wall  of-  7  feet  in  height,  raised  on  an  eminence  crossiog 
our  road,  and  flanked  on  each  side  by  an  impenetrable  thickett 
and  in  an  instant  afterwards  we   were  assailed  by  a   shower  of 
stones,  accompanied  by  the    most  horrid  yells,  which  left   no 
doubt  in  our  minds  that  we  bad  here  to  encounter  their  .priacipil 
strength,  and  that  we  should  here  meet  with  much  resistance  iB 
passing  this  barrier.     It  fortunately  hap|)ened  that  a  ti^e  which 
afforded   me  shelter  from  tlicir  stones,  enabled  me,  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant  Gamble,  to  annoy  them  as  they  would  raise  above 
the  wall  io  throw  them.     These  were  the  only  muskets  whic|i 
could  be  employed  to  anj  advantage,  others  kept  up  a  scatteriog 
fire  without  effect;  finding  we  could  not  dislodge  them,  I  gave. or- 
ders for  pushing  on  and  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  storm,  but  some 
of  my  men  had  by  this  time  expended  all  their  cartridges,  and  there 
were  but  few  who  had  moro  than  three  or  four  remaining.    This 
discouraging  new-;  threw  a  damp  on  the  spirits  of  the  whole  of  os; 
without  ammunition  our  muskets  were  rendered  inferior  to  the 
w«apons  of  the  Typecfz,  and  if  we  could  not  advance  there  amid 
be  no  doubt  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  oiirway 
'^back;  and  ta  attempt  this  with  our  few  remaining  cartridges  would 
be  hazarding  too  much :  our  only  siifety  now  depended  on  holding 
our  groimd  until  we  could  procure  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition 
and  in  reserving  the  few  charges  on  hand  until  it  could  be  brought 
to  us.     I  mentioned  my  intentions  to  my  people,  exhorted  them 
to  save  their  ammunition  as  much  as  possible,  and  despatched 
Lieutenant  Gamble  with  a  detachment  of  four  men  to  the  beach, 
there  to  take  a  boat  and  proceed  to  the  Essex  Juiaor  for  a  fresh 
supply. 

We  were  from  the  time  of  his  departure  chiefly  occupied  in 
dodging  the  stones,  which  came  with  redoubled  force  and  nnm- 
bers.  Our  fire  had  become  slackened,  a  few  muskets  onlj-JSGcai^ 
sionally  were  fired  to  convince  them  we  were  not  disposed  to  lie- 
treat.    My  number  was  now  reduced  to  19  men,  there  was  no 
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cAicer  but  myself,  (he  Indians  had  all  deserted  me  except  Mauina, 
and  to  add  toonr  critical  and  dangerous  situation,  three  of  the  men 
remaining  with  me  were  knocked  down  with  stones.  'Mauina  beg- 
ged me  \o  retreat,  crying,  ^'Mattee!  Mattee!"  The  wounded  en- 
treated me  to  permit  the  others  to  carry  them  to  the  b^ach,  but  I 
had  none  to  spare  io  accompany  them ;  I  saw  no  hopes  of  s.uc- 
ceeding  against  them  so  long  a's  they  kept  their  strong  hold,  and 
determined  to  endeavour  to  draw  them  out  by  a  feigned  retreat,  and 
by  this  means  to  gain  some  advantage^  for  to  rcturh  without  gain- 
ing some  advantage,  would,  I  believed,  liavxj  rendered  an  attack 
from  the  Happahs  certain.  I  communicated  my  intentions,  di- 
rected the  wounded  to  be  taken  care  of,  gave  orders  for  all  to  run 
until  we  were  concealed  by  the  bushes,  and  then  halt;  we  retreat- 
ed for  a  few  paces,  and  in  an  instant  the  Typees  rushed  on  us 
with  hideous  yells ;  the  first  and  second  which  advanced  were 
killed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  and  those  who  attempted  to 
carry«them  off  were  woimded  ;  this  checked  them ;  they  abandoned 
their  dead,  and  precipitately  retreated  to  their  fort.  Not  a  mo- 
ment was  now  to  be  lost  in  gaining  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  terror  they  were  thrown  into:  we 
marched  off  with  our  wounded.  Scarcely  had  we  crossed  the 
river  before  we  were  attacked  with  stones,  but  here  they  halted, 
and  I  returned  to  the  beach  much  fatigued  and  harassed  by  march- 
ing and  fightidg,  and  with  no  contemptible  opinion,  of  the  enemy 
we  bad  to  encounter,  or  the  difficulties  we  should  have  to  sur- 
mount  in  conquering  them. 

Second  Battle  of  the  Typees. 
A  large  assemblage  of  Typee  warriors  were  posted  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  dared  us  to  descend.  In  the  rear  was  a  for- 
tified village,  secured  by  strong  stone  walls  ;  drums  were  beating 
and  conches  were  sounding  in  several  parts,  and  we  soon  found 
they  were  disposed  to  make  every  eflfbrt  to  oppose  us.  I  gave 
orders  to  descend,  Mauina  oQered  himself  as  four  guide,  and  I 
directed  him  to  lead  us  to  their  principal  village ;  but  finding  the 
'  fatigue  of  going  down  the  mountain  greater  than  I  expected,  2 
gave  orders  to  halt  before  crossing  the  river,  to  give  time  for  the 
rear  io  close,  which  had  become  much  spread,  aud  that  we  might 
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all  rest.  As  fsoon  as  \vc  reached  the  foot  of  the  .mountain  we  w 
anooyed  by  a  shower  of  stones  from  the  bushes  and  behind  tiM 
stone  walls.  •  But  as  we  were  also  enabled  to  shelter  ourselves 
behind  others,  and  bein;;  short  of  ammunition,  I  would  not  peraiit 
any  person  to  fire.  After  resting  a  few  minutes  I  directed  the 
i^couting  party  to  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  followed 
with  the  main  body ;  we  were  greatly  annoyed  with  stones,  and 
before  all  had  crossed  the  fortified  village  was  taken  without  any' 
loss  on  our  side.  Their  chief  warrior  and  another  were  kiUed^ 
and  several  wounded ;  they  retreated  only  to  the  stone  walls,  &»• 
tuated  on  higher  ground,  where  they  continued  to  sling  their 
stones  and  throw  their  spears ;  three  of  my  men  were  woundedi 
and  many  of  the  Ty  pees  killed  before  we  dislodged  them  i  parties 
were  sent  out  in  different  directions  to  scour  the  woods,  ahd'U^ 
other'fort  was  taken  after  some  resistance.  But  the  party,  ove^ 
powered  by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  main  bodji 
after  keeping  possession  of  it  half  an  hour. 

We  were  waiting  in  the  first  fort  taken  for  the  return  of  our 
scouting  parlies.  A  multitude  of  Tayeehs  and  Happahs  were 
with  us,  and  many  were  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village^  seeking 
for  plunder.  Lieutenant  M'Knight  had  driven  a  party  iirom  a 
strong  wall  on  a  high  ground,  and  had  taken  possession  of  il^ 
when  a  large  party  of  Typees,  who  had  been  laying  in  ambashy 
nished  by  Im  fire,  and  darted  into  the  fort  -  with-  their  spears. 
The  Tayeehs  and  Happahs  all  ran.  The  Typces  approached 
within  pistol  shot,  but  on  the  first  fire  retreated  precipitately, 
crossing  the  fire  of  Mr.  M'Knighl's  party,  and  althoujgh  none  H^  ' 
we  had  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  wounded.  The  ^ean 
and  stones  were  flying  from  the  bushes  in  every  direction,  and  d- 
though  we  killed  and  wounded  in  this  place  great  numbera  of' 
thcin,  we  were  satisfied,  from  the  opposition  made,  that  we  should 
have  to  fight  our  whole  way  through  the  valley. 

It  became  now  necessary  to  guard  against  a  useless  coosuaap- 
tion  of  our  annnunition.  The  scouting  parties  had  returned,  9nd 
some  had  expended  all  their  cartridges.  I  exhorted  thim  to  be 
more  careful  of  tkem,  and  after  having  given  them  a  fresh  supply, 
forbid  any  firing  from  t^e  main  Siody,  unless  we  should  be  attacked 
by  grenit  numbers.     T  now  left  a  parfy  in  this  place  posted  in  a 
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house  with  the  wounded,  and  another  party  in  i^mbush  beUnd  a 
wall,  and  directed  Mauina  to  lead  us  to  the  next  village ;  biit  be- 
fore marching  I  sent  a  messenger  to  inform  the  Ty pees" that  we 
should  cease  hostilities  when  they  no  Longer  made  resistance;  but 
so  long  as  stones  were  thrown  I  should  destroy  their  villages :  no 
notice  was  taken  of  this  message.  We  continued  our  march  up 
the  valley,  and  met  in  our  way  several  beautiful  villages,  which 
were  set  fire  to,  and  at  length  arrived  at  their  capital,  for  it  deserved 
the  name  of  one ;  we  had  been  compelled  to  fight  every  inch  of 
ground  as  we  advanced,  and  here  they  made  considerable  opposi- 
tion; the  place  was,  however,  soon  carried,  and  I  very  reluctantly' 
set  fire  to  it,  for  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  this  place  was 
such  as  to  strike  every  spectator  with  astonishment.  Their 
grand  site  or  public  square  was  far  superior  to  any  other  we  had 
met  with.  Numbers  of  their  gods  were  here  destroyed^  several 
elegunt  and  large  war  canoes,  which  had  never  been  used,  were 
hu'.iii  m  the  houses  that  sheltered  them.  Many  of  their  drum^ 
wi^ch  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  were  thrown  into  the 
fi.uiyes,  andjDur  friendly  Indians  loaded  themselves  with  plunder, 
after  destroying  bread  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  all  the  young 
plants  they  could  find.  We  had  now  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  about  nine- miles  from  the  beach,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
w?terfall  above  mentioned.  The  day  was  advancing,  we  bad  yet 
naich  to  do,  and  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  our  return  to  the  first 
fort  taken,  where  we  arrived  after  being  about  four  hours  absent, 
leaving  behind  us  a  scene  of  rain  and  desolation.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Typees  had  now  abandoned  all  further  thoughts  of  re- 
sistance, but  on  my  return  to  the  fort,  I  fonnd  the  parties  left 
there  had  been  annoyed  the  whole  time  of  my  absence,  but  being 
sheltered  from  the  stones,  and  short  of  ammunition,  they  had  not 
fired  on  the  enemy.  . 

This  fprt  was  situated  exactly  half  way  up  the  valley :  to  re- 
turn by  the  road  we  descended  the  hill  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  go  to  the  beach,  where  I  was 
informed  that  the  difficulty  of  ascending  the  mountains  would  not 
be  so  great;  many  were  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  began  to  feel 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  I  directed  a  halt,  that  all  might  rest 
and  refresh  themselves. .  After  resting  about  half  an  hour,  I  directed 
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[Concluded  from  p«  301.] 

About  1*1  o'clock  we  perceived  that  our  people  had  guakA* 
the  mountains,  and  were  driving  the  Happaha  from  height  to 
height,  who  fought  as  they  retreated,  and  daring  oar  men  to' 
follow  them,  with  threatening  gesticulations.  A  native^  who 
bore  the  American  flag,  waved  it  in  triumph  as  he  skipped  ■bmg' 
the  mountains.  Thej  were  attended  hy  a  large  concourse  of 
friendly  natives,  armed  as  usual,  who  generally  kept  in  the 
rear  of  our  men.  Mauina  alone  was  seen  in  ttMadvance  of 
the  whole,  and  was  well  known  by  his  scarlet  cloak  and 
waving  plumes;  in  about  an  hour  we  lost  sight  of  the  com* 
ba  ants,  and  saw  no  more  of  them  until  about  4  o'clock,  when 
they  were  discovered  descending  the  mountains  on  their  retantf 
the  natives  bearing  five  dead  bodies  slung  on  poles*  Mr.  Downea 
and  his  men  soon  afterwards  arrived  at  the  camp,  overcome  with 
the  fatigue  of  an  exercise  to  which  they  had  been  so  little  accna- 
tomed.  He  informed  me  that  on  his  arrival  near  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  the  Happahs,  stationed  on  the  summit,  had  assailed  him 
and  his  men  with  stones  and  spears;  that  he  had  driven  them  ftom 
place  to  place  until  they  had  taken  refuge  in  a  fortress  erected  in 
the  manner  described,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill ;  here  they  all 
made  a  stand,  to  the  number  of  between  three  and  (bur  thousand; 
they  dared  our  people  to  ascend  this  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
they  had  made  a  halt  to  take  breath,  when  the  word  was  given  by 
Mr.  Downes  to  rush  up  the  hill;  at  that  instant  a  stone  sCruek  him 
in  the  belly,  and  laid  him  breathless  on  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  our  people  was  pierced  with  a  spear  *^^1"Ti^  U^  * 
neck.    This  occasioned  a  bait,  and  they  were  about 
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nable,  and  justly  so,  again&t  any  force  which <  could  be  brought 
against  them  unassisted  by  artillery.  On  viewing  tins  streagth  of 
this  place,  T  could  not  help. felicitating  n\yself  on  the  lucky  circuaif 
stance  which  had  induced  nie  to  attack  them  by  land,  for  I  believe 
we  should  have  failed  in  an  attempt  on  this  place  by  water.  I  bad 
determined,  on  first  starting,  not  to  return  until  I  had  destroyed  this- 
fort,  and  now  intended  putting  m}'^  design  in  execution.  To  have 
tirrown  it  down  by  removing  the  stones  singly  would  have  re- 
quired more  time  than  Ave.  had  to  spare,  and  concluding  that  by 
our  united  efforts  we  should  be  enabled  to  demolish  the  whole  at 
once,  I  directed  the  Indians  and  my  own  men  to  put  fheix*  sbouir 
ders  to  the  wail,  and  endeavoured  by  efforts  made  at  the  same  in-i 
stant  to  throw  it  down,  but  it  was  built  with  so  much  solidity  that 
no  impression  could  be  made  on  it ;  we  therefore  left  it  as  a  monu-> 
ment  to  future  generations  of  their  skill  and  industry.  This  for-^ 
tification  appeared  of  ancient  date,  and  time  alone  can  ever  destroy 
it.  Wc  succeeded  in  making"  a  small  breach  in  the  wall,  through 
which  we  passed  on  our  route  to  the  beach,  a  rout«  which  was 
familiar  to  us,  but  had  now  become  doubly  intricate  from  .the 
number  of  trees  which  had  since  been  cut  down  and  placed  across 
the  pathway,  as  much  to  impede  our  advance  as  to  embarrass  "us 
in  our  retreat;  we  found  the  same  had  been  practised  on  the 
bank  of  the  river. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  beach,  I  met  Tavee  and  many  of  bis 
tribe,  together  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Happalis.  Tavee  was  the  * 
bearer  of  a  white  flag,  atnd  several  of  the  same. emblems  of  peace 
were  flying  on  the  different  hills  round  Ihe  valley.  He  was  very 
desirous  of  knowing  whether  I  intended  gv)ing  to  their  valley,  and 
wished  to  be  informed  when  he  should  again  bring  presents,  and 
what  articles  he  should  bring;  he  inquired  if  I  would  still  be  his 
friend,  and  reminded  me  that  I  was  Tomio  Tipee,  the  chief  of 
the  valley  of  Shaumee,  and  that  his  name  was  Tavee ;  1  requested 
him  to  return  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  women,  who  he  informed 
me  were  in  the  utmost  terror,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  me. . 
The  chiefs  of  the  Happahs  invited  me  to  return  to  their  valley, 
assuring  me  that  an  abundance  of  every  thiiig  was  already  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  t^e. guls,  who  had  assembled  in  great  numbers^ 
dressed  out  in  their  best  attire,  welcomed  our  return  with  smiles, 
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and  notwiUistanding-  our  wet  and  dirty  situation,  (for  it  had  been 
raining  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,)  convinced  us  hgr  their  loob 
and  gestures,  that  they  were  disposed  to  give  us  the  moat  friendly 
reception. 

Gattaneuah  met  me  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  as  I  was  asLcending; 
the  old  man's  heart  was  full,  he  could  not  speak,  he  placed  both 
my  hands  on  his  head,  rested  his  iforehead  on  my  knees,  and  after 
a  short  pause,  raising  himself,  placed  his  hands  on  my  breast,  ex- 
claimed, Gattaneuah !  and  then  on  his  own,  said,  Apotee,  to  remiml 
me  we  had  exchan^^ed  names. 

When  I  had  reached  the  sununit  of  the  mountain,  I  stopped  to 
contemplate  that  valley  which  in  the  morning  we  had  viewed  in 
all  its  beauty,  the  scene  of  abundance  and  happiness.  A  long 
line  of  smoking  ruins  now  marked  our  traces  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  the  opposite  hills  were  covered  with  the  unhappy  fugitives, 
and  the  whole  presented  a  scene  of  devastation  and  horror.  Un- 
happy and  heroic  people !  the  victims  of  your  own*courage  and 
mistaken  pride,  while  the  instruments  of  your  fate  shed  the 
tears  of  pity  over  your  misfortunes,  thousands  of  your  coanliy- 
men,  (nay,  brethren  of  the  same  family,)  triumph  in  your  dis- 
tresses !  I  shall  not  fatigue  myself  or  reader  by  a  longer  account 
of  this .  expedition.  We  spent  the  night  with  the  Uappahs,  who 
supplied  us  most  abundantly,  and  next  morning  at  daylight  started 
for  Madisonville,  where  we  arrived  about  ei^ht  o'clock,  after  an 
absence  of  three  nights  and  two  days,  during  which  time  we 
marched  upwards  of  sixty  miles  by  paths' which  had  never  befiwe 
been  trodden  -  but  by  the  natives ;  several  of  my  stoutest  meo 
were  for  a  long  time  laid  np  by  sickness  occasioned  by  their  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  atid  one  (Corporal  Mahon,  of  the  mariaes,)  died 
two  days  after  his  return.  * 
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A  Day  by  the  Firey — fodkaHy  and  practicMy  considered^ 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

I  AM  one  of  those  that  delight  in  a  fireside,  and  can  enjoj  it 
without  even  the  help  of  a  cat  or  a  tea-kettle.  To  cats,  indeed,  I 
have  an  aversion,  as  animals  that  onlj  afiect  a  sociality  without 
caring  a  jot  for  any  thing  but  their  own  luxury ;  and  my  tea- 
kettle, I  frankly  confess,  has  long  been  displaced,  or  rather 
dismissed,  by  a  bronze*coloured  and  graceful  urn ;  though,  be« 
tween  ourselves,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  gained  any  thing  by 
the  exchange.  Cowper,  it  is  true,  talks  of  the  '<  bubUing  and  loud- 
hissing  UT^f**  which 

•*  Throws  up  a  steamy  column ;" 

but  t|iere  was  something  so  primitive  and  unaffected,  so  warm- 
hearted and  unpresuming,  in  the  tea-kettle — its  song  was  so  much 
more  cheerful  and  continued,  and  it  kept  the  water  so  hot  and 
comfortable  as  long  as  you  wanted  it,  that  I  sometimes  feel  as  if 
I  had  sent  off  a  good,  plain,  faithful  old  friend,  who  had  but  one 
wish  to  serve  me,  for  a  superficial,  smooth-faced  upstart  of  a  fel- 
low, who,  after  a  little  promising  and  vi^pouring,  grows  cold  and 
contemptuous,  and  thinKS  himself  bounjd  to  do  nothing  but  stand 
on  a  rug  and  have  his  person  admired  by  the  circle.  To  this 
admiration,  in  fact,  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort,  in  order  to  make 
myself  think  well  of  my  bargain,  if  possible  ;  and  accordingly,  I 
say  to  myself  every  now  and  then  during  the  tea,-*-^  A  pretty 
look  with  it — that  urn ;"  or  *'  IPs  wonderful  what  a  taste  the 
Greeks  had ;"  or  "  The  eye  might  have  a  great  many  enjoyments, 
if  people  would  but  look  after  forms  and  shapes.'^  In  the  meao- 
while,  the  urn  leaves  off  its  **  bubbling  and  hissing,"— -but  then 
there  is  such  an  air  with  it !  My  tea  is  made  of  cold  water — but 
then  the  Greeks  were  such  a  nation ! 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  can  reconcile  me  to  the  loss  of  my 
kettle  more  than  another,  it  is  that  my  fire  is  left  quite  to  itself; 
it  has  full  room  to  breathe  and  to  blaze,  and  I  can  poke  it  as  I 
please.  What  recollection  does  that  idea  excite ! — Poke  it  as  I 
please ! — Think,  benevolent  Reader — think  of  the  pride  and  plea- 
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sure  of  haviug  iu  your  hand  (hat  awful  but  at  the  same  time  arttai 

weapon,  a  poker — of  putting  it  into  the  proper  bar-r^gendj.  lever* 

ing  up  the   coals — ^and  seeing  the   instant  and  bustliiig    flame 

above!  To  what  can  I  compare  that   moment?  That  suddeoi 

empyreal  enthusiasm?  That  fiery  expression  of  vivification  ?  That 

ardent  acknowledgement,  as  it  were,  of  the  care  and  kindlinefla  of 

the   operator? — Let  me  consider  a  moment : — ^it  is  very  odd— 4 

was  always  reckoned  a  lively  hand  at  a  simile-^nt  language  and 

combination   absolutely  fail  me  here.     If  it  Ls  like  any  thii^i  it 

must  be  something  beyond  every  thing  in  beauty  and  life.     Ohr— 

I  have  it  now — think,  Reader — if  you  are  one  of  tliose  who  can 

muster  up  sufficient  sprightliness  to  engage  in  a  game  of  forfeits— 

on  Twelfth   night,  for  instance — think  of  a  blooming  giriy  who  it 

condemned  to  '^  open  her  mouth  and  shut  her  ej^es,  and  see  what 

heaven,"  in  the  shape  of  a  mischievous  young  fellow,  **  will  send 

her."     Her  mouth  is  opeued  accordingly,  the  fire  of  her  eyes  k 

dead,  her  face  assumes  a  doleful  air,  up  walks  the  aforesaid  Ims* 

Ten  or  mischievous  young  fellow,  {young  Ouninos— -Hesiod  weeM 

have  called  him,)  and  instead  of  a  piece  of  paper,  a  thimble,  er  a 

cinder,  claps  info  her  mouth  a  peg  of  orange  or  a  long  sliee  of 

citron — then  her  eyes  above  instantly  light  up  again— the   smilea 

wreathe  about — the  sparklings  burst  forth — and  all  is  wttnitht 

brilliancy,  and  delight.     I  am  aware  that  this  simile  is  not  poHect; 

but  if  it  would  do  for  an  epic  poem,  as  I  think  it  might  after  VbgiP^i 

whippiiigtops,  and  Homer's  Jackasses  and   black-piiddiagi^  Uni 

reader  perhaps  will  not  quarrel  with  it* 

But  to  describe  my  feelings  in  an  orderly  manner,  I  flmst  re- 
quest the  reader  to  go  with  me  through  a  day*8  enjoy meiits  bj 
the  fireside.  It  is  part  of  my  business,  aa  a  Reflector,  to  look 
about  for  helps  to  reflection ;  and  for  this  reason,  among  maigr 
others,  I  indulge  myself  in  keeping  a  good  fire  from  morning  fll 
night.  I  have  also  a  reflective  turn  for  an  easy  chair,  and  a  vinf 
thinking  attachment  to  comfort  in  general.  But  of  this  as  I 
ceed.  Imprimis,  then — the  morning  is  clear  and  cold — ^time 
past  seven — scene  a  breakfast-room.  Some  persons,  by  tl 
prefer  a  thick  and  rainy  morning,  with  a  sobbing  wind,  and^ 
clatter  of  pattens  along  the  streets;  but  I  confess,  for  my  01 
part,  that  being  a  sedentary  person,  and  too  apt  to  sin  against  tks7 
duties  of  exercise,  I  have  somewhat  too  sensitive  a  conacioiisoeril 
of  bad  weather,  and  feel  a  heavy  sky  go  over  me  like  a  featber* 
bed,  or  rather  like  a  huge  brush,  which  rubs  all  my  nap  the  wro^g 
way.  I  am  growing  better  in  this  respect,  and  by  the  help  of  a 
stout  walk  at  noon,  and  getting,  as  it  were,  fairly  into  a&vqHrila 
poet  and  a  warm  fire  of  an  evening,  begin  to  manage  a  clopd  or 
an  East  wind  tolerably  well — but  still,  for  perfection's  sa^  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  must  insist  upon  my  clear  morning,  an^ 
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will  aild  to  it,  if  the  reader  pleases,  a  little  hoar-frost  upon  the 
windofvs,  a  bird  or  two  coming  after  the  crumbs,  and  the  light 
<3n)oke  from  the  neighbouring  chimnies  brightening  up  into  the 
early  sunshine.  Even  the  dustman^s  belfis  not  unpleasant  from 
its  association ;  and  there  is  something  absolutely  musical  in  the 
clash  of  the  milk  pails  suddenly  unyoked,  and  the  inefTable*  ad 
libitum  note  that  follows.  The  waking  epicure  rises  with  an 
elastic  anticipation ;  enjoys  the  freshening  cold-water  which  en- 
dears what  is  to  come ;  and  even  goes  placidly  through  the  vil- 
lanous  scraping  process  which  we  soften  down  into  the  level  and 
lawny  appellation  of  shaving.  He  then  hurries  down  stairs, 
rubbing  his  hands,  and  sawing  the  sharp  air  through  his  teeth  ; 
and  as  he  enters  the  breakfast-room,  sees  his  old  companion 
glowing  through  the  bars — ^the  life  of  the  apartment — and  want- 
ing only  his  friendly  hand  to  be  lightened  a  little,  and  enabled  to 
shoot  up  into  dancing  brilliancy.  (I  And  I  am  getting  into  a 
quantity  of  epifhets  here;  and  must  rein  in  my  enthusiasm.)-^ 
\Viiat  need  I  say  f  The  poker  is  applied,  and  would  be  so  whe- 
ther required  or  not,  for  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  sudden 
ardour  inspired  by  that  sight : — the  use  of  the  poker,  on  first 
seeing  one's  fire,  is  as  natural  as  shaking  hands  with  a  friend.  At 
that  movement,  a  hundred  little  sparkles  fly  up  from  the  coaldust 
that  falls  within,  while  from  the  masses  themselves  a  roaring  flame 
mounts  aloft  with  a  deep  and  fitful  sound  as  of  a  shaken  carpet  :-*- 
epithets  again — I  must  recur  to  poetry  at  once  : — 

Then  shioe  the  bars,  the  cakes  in  smoke  aspire, 
A  (Uidden  glory  bursts  from  all  the  fire. 
The  couscious  \iri^\iU  rejoicing  iu  the  heat. 
Hubs  the  blithe  knees,  and  toasts  th'  alternate  feet.* 

The  utility  as  well  as  beauty  of  the  fire  during  breakfast  neeA 
Dot  be  pointed  out  to  the  most  unphlogistic  observer.  A  person 
would  rather  be  shiverini;  at  any.  time  of  the  day  than  at  that  of 
his  first  rising: — the  transition  would  be  too  unnatural: — he  is  not 

frep^red  for  it — as  Barnardine  says,  when  h?  objects  to  being  hung, 
f  you  eat  plain  bread  and  butter  with  your  tea,  it  is  fit  that  your 
moderation  should  be  rewarded  with  a  good  blaze;  and  if  you  in- 
dulge in  hot  rolls  or  toast,  you  will  hardly  keep  them  to  their 
warmth  without  it,  particularly  if  you  read;  and  then — if  you  take 
in  a  newspaper — what  a  delightful  change  from  the  wet,  raw,  dab- 
bing fold  of  paper,  when  you  first  touch  it,  to  the  dry,  crackling, 
crisp  superficies  which,  with  a  skilful  spat  of  the  fingei^nails  at  ita 

•  Pai-ody  upon  part  of  the  well-known  de«cription  of  nigM  "with  which  Pope  has 
twellcd  out  the  passage  in  Homer,  and  the  favltv  c^f  which  have  loDR  been  Rppreoiat<-4 
hy  general  readers. 
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Upper  end,  stands  at  once  in  your  hand,  and  ksoka  m  if  it  and 
<^  Come  read  me."  Nor  is  it  the  look  of  the  newspaper  only  whick 
the  fire  must  render  complete :— ^^it  is  the  interest  of  4he  ladieB  vbo 
may  happen  to  form  part  of  your  family — of  your  wife  in  particnhrt 
if  you  have  one — ^to  avoid  the  niggling  and  pinching  aspect  of  coM; 
it  takes  away  the  harmony  of  her  features  and  the  graces  of  her  beluK 
viour;  while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  a  more  inteml* 
ing  flight  in  the  world  than  that  of  a  neat,  delicatOy  goodhumoarodk 
female,  presiding  at  your  breakfast-table,  with  hands  tapering  out 
of  her  long  sleeves,  eyes  with  a  touch  of  Sir  Peter  Iidjr  in  theniy 
and  a  face  set  in  a  little  oval  frame  of  muslin  tied  under  the  chiob 
and  retaining  a  certain  tinge  of  the  pillow  without  its  cIondineMi 
This  is  indeed  the  finishing  grace  of  a  fireside,  tiiough  it  b  im- 
possible to  have  it  at  all  times,  and  perhaps  not  always  politico 
especially  for  the  studious. 

From  breakfast  to  dinner,  the  quantity  and  qnatlty  of  eqoj- 
ment  depend  very  much  on  the  nature  of  one's  concerm;  and 
occupation  of  any  kind,  if  we  pursue  it  properly,  will  hinder  oi 
from  paying  a  critical  attention  to  the  fireside.  It  is  sufficient,  if 
our  employments  do  not  take  us  away  from  it,  or  at  least  from 
the  genial  warmth  of  a  room  which  it  adorns ; — unless,  indeedy  we 
arc  enabled  to  have  recourse  to  exercise;  and  in  that  caietlun 
not  so  unjust  as  to  deny  that  walking  or  riding  has  ha  vierita, 
and  that  the  general  glow  they  diffu-ie  throughout  the  flliine  hH 
something  in  it  extremely  pleasurable  and  encouragingY^-^'U7»  '' 
must  not  scruple  to  confess,  that  without  some  prepanUbn  ef 
this  kind,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fireside,  humanly  speakings  ifl  not 
absolutely  perfect ;  as  I  have  latterly  been  convinced  by  e  t 
ty  of  incontestible  arguments  in  the  shape  of  headacheSi  rheni 
tisnis,  mote-haunted  eyes,  and  other  logical  appeals  to  one'a  feeiidgl' 
which  are  in  great  use  with  physicians.^ — Supposing,  the 
morning  to  be  passed,  and  the  due  portion  of  exercise  lo^ 
been  taken,  (he  firesider  fixes  rather  an  early  hour  fer 
particularly  in  the  winter-time ;  for  he  has  not  only  been 


at  breakfast,  but  there  are  two  luxurious  intervals  to  enjoy  t^M 
tweeii  dinner  and  tlie  time  of  candles — one  that  supposes  s  parlf^W 
round  the  fire  with  their  wine  and  fruit — the  other,  the  hour.o^ 
twilig;ht,  of  which  it  has  been  reasonably  doubted  whetlie^  it  iraj 
not  the  most  luxurio'.is  point  of  time  which  a  fireside  can  pwesnt: 
— hut  opinions  will  nuturully  be  divided  on  this  aa  on  all  otiier 
sul)jects,  and  cvcrv  degree  of  pleasure  depends  upon  so  many 
contingencies,  and  upon  such  a  variety  of  associatbns  induced  Iq; 
iiabit  and  opinion,  tliiit  I  should  be  as  unwilling  as  I  am  unable 
to  decide  on  the  matter.     This,  howevor,  is  certain,  that  no  true 
firesider  can  dislike  an  hour  so  composing  to  bis  thoughts  and  so 
rl)cnshin!x  to  his  whole  facilities ;  and  it  is  equally  certain^  that 
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he  will  be  little  iocliiied  to  protract  the  dinner  beyond  what  he 
can  help,  for  if  ever  a  fireside  becomes  unpleasant,  it  is  during  that 
gross  and   pernicious   prolongation  of  eating  and  drinking,   to 
which  this  latter  age  has  given  itself  up,  and  which  threatens  to 
make  the  rising  generation   regard  a  meal  of  repletion  as  the  ulti- 
matum of  enjoyment.     The  inconvenience  to  which  I  allude  if 
owing  to  the  wa/  in  which  we  sit  at   dinner,  for  the  persons  who 
have  their  backs  to  the  fire  are  liable  to  be  scorched,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  render  the  persons  opposite  them  liable  to  be 
frozen  ;  so  that  the  fire  becomes  uncomiortable  to  the  former  and 
tantalizing  to  the  latter ;  and  thus  three  evils  are  produced,  of  a 
most  absurd  and  scandalous  nature ; — in  the  first  place,  the  fireside 
loses  a  degree  of  its  character,  and  awakens  ^elings  the  verj 
reverse  of  what  it  should ;  secondly,  the  position  of  the  back 
towards  it  is  a  neglect  and  affront,  which  it  becomes  it  to  resent : 
and  finally,  its  beauties,  its  proffered  kindness,  and  its  aprightly^ 
social  effect,  are  at  once  cut  ofl*from  the  company  by  the  inter- 
position of  those  invidious  and  idle  surfaces  called  screens*  This 
abuse  is  the  more  ridiculous,  inasmuch  as  the  remedy  is  so  easy ; 
for  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  use  semicircular  dining-tables, 
with  the  base  unoccupied   towards  the  fireplace,  and  the  whole 
annoyance  vanishes  at  once ;  the  master  or  mistress  might  preside 
in  the  middle,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  Romans,  and  thus  pro- 
priety would  be  observed,  while  every  body  had  the  sight  and 
benefit  of  the  fire ; — not  to  mention,  that  by  this  fashion,  the 
table  might  be  brought  nearer  to  it — ^that  the  servants  would 
have  better  access  to  the  dishes — and  that  screens,   if  at  all 
necessary,  might  be  turned  to  better  purpose  as  a  general  enclo- 
sure instead  of  a  separation.— But  I  faaatea  from  dinner,  accord- 
ing to  notice ;  and  cannot  but  observe,  that  if  you  have  «  small 
set  of  visiters  who  enter  into  your  feelings  on  this  head,  there 
is  no  movement  so  pleasant  as  a  general  one  from  the  table  to  the 
fireside,  each  person  taking  his  glass  with  him,  and  a  small,  slim- 
legged  table  bieing  introdnced  into  the  circle  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  wine,  and  perhaps  a  poet  or  two,  a  glee-book,  or  a 
lute.     If  this  practice  should  become  general  among  those  who 
know  how  to  enjoy  luxuries  in  such  temperance  as  not  to  destroy 
conversation,  it  would  soon  gain  for  us  another  social  advantage 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  sending  away  the 
ladies  after  dinner — a  gross  violation  of  those  chivalrous  graces 
of  life,  for  which  modem  times  are  so  highly  indebted  to  the  per- 
sons whom  they  are  pleased  to  term  Gothic.     And  here  I  might 
digress,  with  no  great  impropriety,  to  show  the  snug  notions  that 
were  entertained  by  the  knights  and  damsels  of  M  m  all  parti- 
culars relating  to  domestic  enjoyment,  especially  in  the  article  of 
mixed  company ;  bat  I  must  not  quit  the  fireside,  and  will  only 
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observe,  that  as  the  ladies  formed  its  chief  omam^nf^  10  they  coft< 
stituted  its  most  familiar  delight. 

The  miDstralcie,  the  servien  at  the  Ceste, 

The  grete  yeftes  to  the  most  aod  lette. 

The  riche  array  of  Theseus'  paleis, 

N^  who  sate  first,  ue  last  upon  the  deiS| 

What  ladies  fairest  bcD,  or  best  daaciog,  ... 

Or  which  of  hem  can  carole  best  or  slog, 

Ne  who  most  feliogly  spekcth  of  love ; 

What  haukis  sitteo  on  the  perch  above, 

What  hound  is  li^sen  on  the  flour  adouQ-^ 

Of  all  this  now  make  I  no  meocioutu 

CHAUGBft. 

The  word  finyg*,  however,  reminds  me,  that  amidst  all  the  langua^ii, 
ancient  and  modern,  it  belongs  exclusivelj  to  our  own  ;  and  md 
nothing  but  a  want  of  ideas  suggested  by  that  Boul^wrappiog  ept 
thef,  could  have  induced  certain  frigid  connoiasean  to  tax  otf 
climate  with  want  of  genius — supposing,  forsooth,  flmt  <NNi»«ff 
we  have  not  the  sunsiiine  of  the  southern  countries,  we  btreBt 
other  warmth  for  our  veins,  and  that  tjecause  our  akiesita^ not 
hot  enough  to  keep  us  in  doors,  we  have  no  excurBiveiiep||  of  wk 
and  range  of  imagination.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  g^WjOJciM  of 
good  argument  in  refutation  of  these  calumnies  has  hidhnFaated 
upon  Monsieur  du  Bos  and  the  Herrn  WiDckeUmaatt-f^^jpUiM  a 
narrow-minded,  pedantic  Frenchman,  to  whom  the  Jhtftdo^^oor 
genius  was  incomprehensible— the  other  an  ItalaililiMhGkrineb. 
who  being  suddenly  transported  into  the  sunshine^  began  fiiaking 
about  with  unwieldy  vivacity,  and  concluded  thattHohady 
be  great  or  bewitching  out  of  the  pale  of  his  adraiihiges. 
ton,  it  is  true,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  expresses  aoiqji 
prehension  lest 

Au  age  too  late,  or  cold 
Climate,  or  years,  damp  his  intended  wing; 

but  the  very  complaint  which  foreign  critics  bring  against  Uai  ay ^' 
well  as  Shakspeare,  is,  that  his  wing  was  not  daniped  encwigj^^ 


that  it  was  too  daring  and  unsubdued ;  and  he  not  only  _ 

himself  nobly  of  his  fears  by  a  flight  beyond  all  Italiin  poetrjy 
but  shows  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  that  he  tsfuld  turn  me 
coldness  of  his  climate  into  a  new  speciea  of  inapiratioOy  aa  I^hail 
presently  make  manifest.  Not  to  mention,  however,  ihat  ttm 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Homer  in  particular,  saw  a  great  deal  worae 
weather  than  these  critics  would  have  us  imagine,  the  maeBtioaifc  i 
would  the  poets  themselves  have  thought  as  they  did  r    W^iH.   ; 
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Tyrtasus,  the  singer  of  patriotism,  have  complained  of  being  an 
Englishman  ?  Would  V  irgil,  who  delighted  in  husbandrj,  and 
whose  first  wish  was  to  be  a  philosopher,  have  compluned  of 
living  in  our  pastures,  and  being  the  countryman  of  Newton? 
Would  Homer,  the  observer  of  character,  the  panegyrist  of 
freedom,  the  painter  of  storms,  of  landscapes,  and  of  domestic 
tenderness — aye,  and  the  lover  of  snug  houseroom  and  a  good 
dinner — would  he  have  complained  of  our  humours,  of  our  li- 
berty, of  our  shifting  skies,  pf  our  ever-green  fields,  our  conjugal 
happiness,  our  firesides,  and  our  hospitality  ?  I  only  Wish  the 
reader  and  I  had  him  at  this  party  of  our's  after  dinner,  with  a 
lyre  on  his  knee,  and  a  goblet,  as  he  says,  to  drink  as  he  pleased— 

— — Piein,  bote  thumos  eno^i. 

Odjss.  lib.  viii.  v.  70. 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  our  blazing  fire  and  our  freedom  of  speech 
would  not  give  him  a  warmer  inspiration  than  ever  he  felt  in  the 
person  of  Demodocus,  even  though  placed  on  a  lofty  seat,  and 
regaled  with  slices  of  brawn  from  a  prince's  table.  The  ancients, 
in  fact,  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  a 
good  fire ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  if  they  had  enjoyed  such 
firesides  as  ours,  they  would  have  acknowledged  the  advantages 
which  our  genius  presents  in  winter,  and  almost  been  ready  to 
conclude  with  old  Cleveland  that  the  sun  himself  was  nothing  but 

Heaven's  coalery ; — 

A  coal-pit  rampaut,  or  a  mine  oaflaoie. 

The  ancient  hearth  was  generally  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  the 
ceiling  of  which  let  out  the  smoke ;  it  was  supplied  with  charcoal 
or  faggots ;  and  consisted,  sometimes  of  a  brazier  or  chafing  dish, 
(the  focus  of  the  Romans,)  sometimes  of  a  mere  elevation  or  altar 
(the  fr/*  or  «<^;t*5*  of  the  Greeks.)  We  may  easily  imagine  the 
smoke  and  annoyance  which  this  custom  must  have  occasioned--- 
not  to  mention  the  bad  complexions  which  are  caught  by  banging 
over  a  fuming  pan,  as  the  faces  of  the  Spanish  ladies  bear  melan- 
choly witness.  The  sto^^^es,  however,  in  use  with  the  countrymen 
of  Mens,  du  Bos  and  Winckellmann  are,  if  possible,  still  worse, 
having  a  dull,  suffocating  effect,  with  nothing  to  recompense  the 
eye.  The  abhorrence  of  them  which  Ariosto  expresses  in  one 
of  his  satires,  when  ju3tifyiiig  his  refusal  to  accompany  Cardinal 
d'Este  into  Germany,  h^urcijejkons  up  the  miseries  of  its  winter 
time,  may  have  led  M.  yV'lnickellmann  to  conclude  that  all  the 
northern  resources,  against  cold  were  equally  intolerable  to  an 
Italian  genius ;  but  Count  Alfieri,  a  poet  at  least  as  warmly  inclin- 
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ed  a«  ArioBtOi  ddighted  id  E^ogUnd ;  and  the  great  Roommq 
hiniseir,  io  aaother  of  hk  Batirei^  makes  a  commodioua  firepbct 
the  cUmax  of  his  wishes  with  regard  to  lodgiag.  Io  short,  wfast 
did  Horace  say,  or  rather,  what  dkl  he  not  saj,  of  the  raptures  of 
in-door  sociality— Horace,  who  knew  how  to  enjoy  sunshine  io  il 
its  liuuiry,  and  who,  nevertheless,  appears  to  have  snatched  i 
finer  bspiration  from  at>8olute  frost  and  snow?  I  need  not  qooii 
sil  those  beautifal  little  invitations  he  sent  to  his  acquaintanoo, 
telling  one  of  tkem  that  a  neat  room  and  sparkling  fire  were  wait- 
ing for  hlaip  describing  to  another  the  smoke  springing  out  of  the 
roof  in  curling  foluines,  anJ  even  congratulating  his  friends  in  gs- 
neral  on  the  opportunity  of  enjoyment  afforded  them  by  a  stormy 
day ;  but  to  take  leave  at  once  of  these  frigid  connoisseurs,  hear 
with  what  rapture  he  describes  one  of  those  friendly  parlies,  in 
which  he  passed  his  winter  evenings,  and  which  only  wanted  the 
finish  of  our  better  morality  and  our  patent  fireplaces,  to  resembk 
the  one  I  am  now  fanc/mg: 

Tides  ut  altH  stet  nive  candidum 
Soractr ;  aec  jam  syBlineant  onus 
Silvie  UtMraotes;  geluque 
Flumina  coostiterint  acuto? 

Dissolve  frlgus,  ligoa  super  foco 
Larg^  repoueos;  atque  beni^oiils 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabicft, 
O  Thaliarcbe,  merum  diotL 

Pennitte  Divis  aetera.    .    .    . 
Donee  virenti  caoities  abest 
Morosa,  nunc  et  campus,  et  arete, 
Lensque  sub  Doctem  Busurri 
Composita  repetantur  horil : 

Nuuc  et  latentis  proditor  intlmo 
Gratus  puelloe  rlsus  ab  angulo, 
PigDusque  dereptum  lacerto 
Aut  digito  male  pertioaci. 

Lib.  I.  Od.  g. 

Behold  yon  mouBtain's  hoary  height 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow ; 

Again  behold  the  winter's  weight 
Oppress  the  lab'ring  woods  below, 

And  streams  with  icy  fetten  bound 

Benumb'd  and  craropt  to  solid  ground. 
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With  we]l-heap*d  logs  dissolve  the  cold, 

Aod  feed  the  geuial  heariti  with  firesy 
Pr04)ace  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold, 

Aud  sprightly  wit  aad  mirth  inspires. 
For  what  hereafter  shall  betide, 
Jove,  if  'tis  worth  his  care,  provide. 


Th'  appointed  hour  of  promis'd  bliss, 

The  pleasing  whisper  in  the  dark. 
The  half  unwilling,  willing  kiss, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feigu,  1 

Aud  hides  but  to  be  found  again,  > 

^hese,  these  arc  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain,  j 

DRVDEN. 

The  Roman  poef,  however,  though  he  occasionally  boasts  of 
his  temperance,  is  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  intellectual  part  of 
his  entertainment,  or,  at  least,  to  make  the  sensual  part  predomi- 
nate over  the  intellectual.  Now,  I  reckon  the  nicety  of  social 
enjoyment  to  consist  in  the  reverse;  and  affer  partaking  with 
Homer  of  his  plentiful  boiled  and  roast,  and  with  Horace  of  his 
flower- crowned  wine  parties,  the  poetical  reader  must  come  at  last 
to  us  barbarians  x)f  the  north  for  the  perfection  of  fireside  festivity 
— that  is  to  say,  for  the  union  of  practical  philosophy  with  abso- 
lute merriment — for  light  meals  and  unintoxicating  glasses — for 
refection  that  administers  to  enjoyment,  instead  of  repletions  that 
at  once  constitute  and  contradict  it.  i  am  speaking,  of  course, 
not  of  our  commonplace  eaters  and  drinkers,  but  of  our  classical 
arbiters  of  pleasure,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  other  countries; 
these,  it  is  observable,  have  all  delighted  in  Horace,  and  copied 
him  as  far  as  their  tastes  were  congenial ;  but  without  relaxing  a 
jot  of  their  real  comfort,  how  pleasingly  does  their  native  philo- 
sophy temper  and  adorn  the  freedom  of  their  conviviality — feed- 
ing the  fire,  as  it  were,  with  an  equable  fuel  that  hinders  it  alike 
from  scorching  and  from  going  out,  and  instead  of  the  artificial  cn*^ 
thusiasm  of  a  heated  body,  enabling  them  to  enjoj*  the  healthful 
and  unclouded  predominance  of  a  sparkling  intelligence !  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  to  see  how  distinct  from  all  excess  are  their  freest 
and  heartiest  notions  of  relaxation.  Thus  our  old  poet,  Drayton^ 
reminding  his  favourite  companion  of  a  fireside  meeting,  expressly 
nnites  freedom  with  moderation : 

My  dearly  loved  friend,  how  oft  have  we 

In  winter  evenings,  meaning  to  be  free, 

To  some  well-chosen  place  us'd  to. retire, 

And  there  with  moderate  meat,  and  wiao,  and  fite, 

Vofc.  TV.  New  SerUs.  63 
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Ihivo  pasiM  the  hours  conteutcdly  la  chat, 
>iow  talkM  of  Uiis,  and  then  disconisM  of  that-* 
t?poke  our  own  verses  'twixl  oursclvcB«-if  not 


Other  men's  lincB,  whici.  we  by  chaucehadgot 
Epistle  to  llcnrt/  RcynolAs,  Esq.  Of  Pads  and  Poesg. 

And  MiUon,  in  his  Sonnet  to  Cyriack  Skinner,  one  of  the  turm 
of  which  is  plainly  iniitaled  from  Horace,  parlicuiarlj  qualifies  a 
strong  invitation  to  merriment  by  anticipating  what  Horace  WooM 
always  drive  from  your  reflections — the  feelings  of  the  day  after: 

Cyriack,  whose  grandsire,  on  the  royal  bench 
Of  British  Themis,  with  no  mean  applause 
Pronounced,  aud  in  his  volumes  taught,  our  laws, 

AVhich  others  at  their  bar  so  often  wrench; 

To  day  deep  ihotiglUs  resolve  with  rne  to  drench 
In  mirths  that,  afttr^  no  repenting  draws. 
Let  Kuclid  rcbl,  and  Archimedes  pause,* 

And  what  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the  French. 

'lo  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes,  and  kiK>w 
1  ow'nl  solid  cood  what  leads  the  nearest  way; 
For  other  things  mild  Ueav'n  a  time  ordafus. 
And  dit<ap()rovc5  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  Willi  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day,  ■ 
And  when  God  &ends  a  cheerful  liour,  refrains. 

But  the  execution  of  this  sonnet  is  not  to  be  compared  in  grace- 
fulness and  a  finished  sociality  with  the  one  addressed  to  his 
friend  Lawrence,  which,  as  it  presents  us  with  the  acme  of  elegit 
repast,  may  conclude  the  hour  which  I  have  just  been  describiogi 
and  conduct  us  complacently  to  our  twilight.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
serving, however,  by  the  way,  that  ordinary  readers,  who  Imoir 
Milton  only  throua;h  the  medinin  of  his  principal  poem,  and  (t 
Johnson's  biography,  are  apt  to  entertain  the*  most  erroneoos 
ideas  of  his  habits  and  private  feeling,  which,  by  an  artifice  that 
wants  no  epithet,  in  withholding  passages  like  the  present,  and 
studiously  keeping  back  indeed  all  the  amiable  and  cordial  fta- 
tures  of  his  mind,  the  Doctor  has  contrived  to  represent  as  alto- 
gether severe  and  unyielding  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  no  poet 
abounds  in  passages  that  evince  a  finer  sensibility  to  domealic 
enjoyment,  from  its  tenderest  grace  to  its  heartiest  famHiaii^* 
It  might  be  supposed  of  Johnson,  with  much  less  malice  or  uh 
justice,  that  the  very  taste  thus  exhibited  by  Milton  (or  graces 
which  ho  (lid  not  possess,  and  delights  which  he  could  not  enjoyt 
rendered  him  doubly  bitter  against  the  great  republican ;  for  not 
to  repeat  all  the  other  proofs  that  have  convicted  him  oft  tUs 
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head — what  but  sheer  malice,  or  sheer  insensibilityy  er  a  mixture 
of  both,  rould  have  induced  bim,  when  he  was  giving  a  specimen 
of  the  Eni^lish  sonnet  in  his  Dictionary,  to  pass  over  the  following 
delicious  lines,  and  present  us  with  the  ver;^  sonnet  which  he 
thought  the  worst,  and  which  he  had  pronounced  to  be  "  con- 
temptible ?" — Yet  what  vahie  indeed  could  have  been  placed  on 
such  lines  by  a  critic,  who  was  impatient  of  music — by  a  philo- 
sopher, who  almost  got  into  his  dish  when  he  was  eating — ^and  by 
a  politician,  who  thought  no  man  could  be  amiable  that  contradicted 
his  opinions  .' 

Lawrence,  of  virtuous  father  virUious  son, 

Now  that  the  fields  are  dank,  and  ways  are  mire, 
Where  shall  we  sometimes  meet,  and  by  the  fire 

Help  waste  a  sullen  day — what  may  be  won 

From  the  bard  season  gaining  ?  Time  will  nui 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  re-inspire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  clothe  in  fresh  attire 

The  lily  and  rose,  that  neither  sow'd  nor  spun. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choicei 
Of  Attic  taste,  with  wiue,  whence  we  may  rise 

To  hear  the  lute  well-toucliM,  and  artful  voice 

Warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air  ? 

He  who  of  these  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 

To  Interpose  them  oft  is  not  unwise. 

But  twilight  comes ;  and  the  lover  of  the  fireside,  for  the  per^ 
fection  of  the  moment,  is  now  alone.     Ue  was  reading  a  minute 
or  two  ago,  and  for  some  time  was  unconscious  of  the  increasing 
dusk,  till  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  the  objects  out  of  doors 
deepening  into  massy  outline,  while  the  sides  of  his  fireplace  be- 
gan to  reflect  the  light  of  the  flames,  and  the  shadow  of  himself  and 
his  chair  fidgeted  with  huge  obscurity  on  the  wall.     Still  wishing 
to  read,  he  pushed  himself  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  window,  and 
continued  fi!Led  on  his  book,  till  he  happened  to  take  another 
glance  out  of  doors,  and  on  returning   to  it,  could  make   out 
nothing.     He  therefore  lays  it  aside,  and  restoring  his  chair  to 
the  fireplace,  seats  himself  right  before  it  in  a  reclining  posture, 
his  feet  apart  upon  the  fender,  his  eyes  bent  down  towards  the 
grate,  his  arms  on  the  chair's  elbows,  one  hand  hanging  down, 
and  the  palm  of  the  other  turned  up  and  presented  to  the  fire— 
not  to  keep  it  from  him,  for  there  is  no  glare  or  scorch  about 
it — but  to  intercept  and  have  a  more  kindly  feel  of  its  genial 
warmth.     It  is  thus  that  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  mankind  have 
sat  and  meditated;  a  homely  truKim  perhaps,  but  such  a  one  as 
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we  are  apt  enough  to  forget  We  talk  of  going  to  Atfaeng  w 
Borne  to  see  the  precise  objects  which  the  Oreeka  and  Romans 
beheld,  and  forget  that  the  Moon,  which  may  be  looking  upon  oi 
at  the  moment^  is  the  same  identical  planet  that  enchanted  Ho* 
mer  and  Virgil,  and  that  has  been  contemplated  and  admired  bjr 
all  the  great  men  and  geniuses  that  have  existed:  by  Socratei 
and  Plato  in  Athens,  by  the  Antonines  in  Uome,  by  the  Alfredii 
the  Hospitals,  the  Miltons,  Newtons,  and  Shakspeares.  In  like 
manner,  we  are  anxious  to  discover  how  these  great  men  and  poeti 
appeared  in  common,  what  habits  they  loved,  in  what  way  they 
talked  and  meditated,  nay,  in  what  postures  they  delighted  to 
sit,  and  whether  they  indulged  in  the  same  tricks  and  little  com- 
forts that  we  do.  Look  at  Nature  and  their  works,  and  we  shall 
see  that  they  did,  and  that  when  we  act  naturally  and  think 
earnestly,  we  are  reflecting  their  commonest  habits  to  the  life. 
Thus  we  have  seen  Horace  talking  of  his  blazing  hearth  and  sniq; 
accommodations  like  the  joUiest  of  our  acquaintances ;  and  thus 
we  may  safely  imagine,  that  Milton  was  in  some  such  attitude  as! 
have  described,  when  he  sketched  that  enchanting  little  pictuie^ 
which  beats  all  the  cabinet  portraits  that  have  been  produced  ;— 

Or  if  the  air  v/ill  not  permit, 

Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 

Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 

Teach  light  to  couDterfeit  a  gloom, 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 

Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth. 

Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm 

To  bless  tlie  doors  hrom  nigbtlj  harm. 

-But  to  attend  to  our  fireside.  The  evening  is  begmnh^  to 
gather  in.  The  window,  which  presents  a  large  face  rf  wateiy 
gray  intersected  by  strong  lines,  is  imperceptibly  becoming  darkeft 
and  as  that  becomes  darker,  the  fire  assumes  a  more  glowing  |iie» 
sence.  The  contcmplatist  keeps  his  easy  posture,  absorbed  in  his 
fancies  ;  and  every  thing  around  him  is  still  and  serene.  The 
stillness  would  even  ferment  in  his  ear,  and  whisper,  as  it  werei 
of  what  the  air  contained;  but  a  minute  coil,  just  sufficient  to 
hinder  that  busier  silence,  dirks  in  the  baking  coal,  while  eVerf 
now  and  then  tlie  W^ht  ashes  shed  themselves  below,  or  a  stronger 
but  still  a  gentle  flame  flutfers  up  with  a  gleam  over  the  chimney* 
At  length,  the  darker  objects  in  the  room  become  mingled  ;  the 
gleam  of  the  fiic  streaks  with  a  restless  light  the  edges  of  the  fur- 
niture, and  reflects  itself  in  the  blackening  window ;  while  his 


feel  take  a  gentle  move  on  tiic  fender,  and   then  settle  agaim 
and  his  face  comes  ou'  of  the  general  darkness,  earnest  even  m 
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indolence,  and  pale  in  the  very  ruddiness  of  what  it  looks  upon. 
- — lb  is  is  the  only  time  perhaps  at  which  sheer  idleness  is  salu* 
tar  J  and  refreshing.  How  observed  with  the  smallest  efibrt  is 
every  trick  and  aspect  of  the  fire !  A  coal  falling  in — a  flutter* 
ing  tume — a  miniature  mockery  of  a  flash  of  lightning — nothing 
escapes  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  Sometimes  a  little  flame 
appears  at  the  corner  of  the  grate  like  a  quivering  spangle ; 
sometimes  it  swells  out  at  top  into  a  restless  and  brief  lambency; 
anon  it  is  seen  only  by  a  light  beneath  the  grate,  or  it  curls 
around  one  of  the  bars  like  a  tongue,  or  darts  out  with  a  spiral 
thinness  and  a  sulphureous  a/id  continued  puffing  as  from  a  reed* 
The  glowing  coals,  meantime,  exhibit  the  shifting  forms  of  hills, 
and  vales,  and  gulls,  of  fiery  Alps,  whose  heat  is  uninhabitable 
even  by  spirit,  or  ol  black  precipices,  from  which  swart  fairies 
seem  about  to  spring  away  on  sable  wings ; — then  heat  and  fire 
are  forgotten,  and  walled  towns  appear,  and  figures  of  unknown 
animals,  and  far  distant  countries  scarcely  to  be  reached  by  hu- 
man journey  ; — then  coaches,  and  camels,  and  barking  dogs  as 
large  as  either,  and  forms  that  combine  every  shape  and  suggest 
e\  ery  fancy  ; — till  at  last,  the  ragged  coals  tumbling  together, 
reduce  the  vision  to  chaos,  and  the  huge  profile  of  a  gaunt  and 
gtinning  face  seems  lo  make  a  jest  of  aJI  that  has  passed.-— 
During  these  creations  of  the  eye,  the  thought  roves  about  into  a 
hun<ired  abstractions,  some  of  them  suggested  by  the  fire — some 
of  them  suggested  by  that  suggestion — some  of  them  arising  from 
the  general  sensation  of  comfort  and  composure,  contrasted  with 
whatever  the  world  aflbrds  of  evil,  or  dignified  by  high-wrought 
meditation  on  whatsoever  gives  hope  to  benevolence  and  inspira- 
tion to  wisdom.  The  philosopher  at  such  moments  plans  his  Uto- 
pian schemes,  and  dreams  of  happy  certainties  which  he  cannot 
prove ; — ^the  lover,  happier  and  more  certain,  fancies  his  mistress 
with  him,  unobserved  and  confiding,  his  arm  round  her  wais^ 
her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  earth  and  heaven  contained  in 
tliat  sweet  possession : — the  poet,  thoughtful  as  the  one,  and 
ardent  as  the  other,  springs  off  at  once  above  the  world,  treads 
every  turn  of  the  harmonious  spheres,  darts  up  with  gleaming 
wings  through  the  sunshine  of  a  thousand  systems,  and  stops  not 
till  he  has  found  a  perfect  Paradise,  whose  fields  are  of  young 
roses,  and  whose  air  is  music — whose  waters  are  the  liquid 
diamond — 'whose  light  is  as  radiance  through  crystal — whose 
dwellings  are  laurel  bowers — whose  language  is  poetry — whose 
inhabitants  are  congenial  souls — and  to  enter  the  very  verge  of 
whose  atmosphere  strikes  beauty  on  the  face  and  felicity  on  the 
heart.— Alas,  that  flights  so  lofty  should  ever  be  connected  with 
earth  by  threads  as  slender  as  they  are  long,  and  that  the  least 
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twitch  of  the  most  common-place  hand  should  be  able  to  taateli 
down  the  viewless  wanderer  to  existing  comforts !-— The  entrance 
of  a  8in;;ie  candle  dissipates  at  once  the  twilight  and  the  annahioe; 
and  the  ambitious  dreamer  is  summoned  to  his  tea ! 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast. 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  tlie  sofa  rouod, 
Aud  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissiog  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column^  and  tlie  cups 
That  cheer,  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in* 

Never  was  snug  hour  more  feelingly  commenced !— Cowper  was 
not  a  great  poet :  his  range  was  neither  wide  nor  lofty ;  but  mich 
as  it  was,  he  had  it  completely  to  himself;  he  is  the  poet  of  quiet 
life  and  familiar  observation. — The  fire,  we  see,  is  now  stirred^  I 
and  becomes  very  diflTerent  from  the  one  we  have  just  left:  it  pirti   ^ 
on  its  liveliest  aspect  in  order  to  welcome  those  to  whom  tha 
tea-table  is  a  point  of  meeting,  and  it  is  the  businesa   of  the 
firesider  to  cherish  this  aspect  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 
How  light  and  easy  the  coals  look !  How  ardent  is  the  roominess 
within  the  bars !  [low  airily  do  the  volumes  of  smoke  course 
each  other  up  the  chimney,  like  so  many    fantastic  and  indefinite 
spirits,  while  the  eye  in  vain  endeavours  to  accompany  anj  one 
of  them !  The  flames  are  not    so  fierce  as  in  the  morningf  bat 
still  they  are  active  and  powerful ;  and  if  they  do  not  roar  up  the 
chimney,  they  make  a  constant  and  playful  noise,  that  b  es« 
tremely  to  the  purpose.    Here  they  come  out  at  top  with  a  ieafj 
swirl;  there  they   dart  up  spirally  and' at  once — there  the j  fimi 
a  lambent  assemblage,  that  shifts  about  on  its  own  ground,  and  il 
continually  losing  and  regaining  its  vanishing  members.     I  confiHB 
I  take  particular  delight  in  seeing  a  good  blaze  at  top ;  and  nj 
impatience  to  produce  it  will  sometimes  lead  me  into  great  raah- 
ness  in  the  article  of  poking — that  is  to  say,  I  use  the  poker  at 
the  top  instead  of  the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  go  probing  it  aboot 
in  search  of  a  flame.     A  lady  of  my  acquaintance — **  near  and 
dear,"  as  they  say  in  parliament — will  tell  me  of  this  fault  twen^T 
times  in  a  ihy^  and  every   time  so  good-humouredly,  that  it  N 
nore  want  of  generosity  in  me  not  to  amend  it;  but  somehow  or 
other  1  <lo  not.  The  consequence  is,  that  after  a  momentary  ebot 
IHion  of  blaze,  the  fuc  becomes  dark  and  sleepy,  and  is  in  dbnger 
of  going  out.     It  h  like  a  boy  at  school  in  the  hands  of  a  fam 
nin«iter,  who  thinking  him  dull,  anil  being  impatient  to  render  Um 
brilliant,  beats  him  about  the  head  and  ears,  till  he  producea  the 
^cry  evil  he  woulil  prevent.     But  on  the  present  occasion  I  fiir- 
bear  to  use  the  poker : — the;e  is  no  need  of  it : — every  thing  is 
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comfortable;  every  thing  snug  and  sufficient.  Hour  equable  is 
the  warmth  around  us!  How  cherishing  this  rug  to  one's  feet! 
How  complacent  the  cup  at  one's  lip  !  What  a  Gne  broad  light  is 
diifiised  from  the  fire  over  the  circle,  gleaming  in  the  urn  and  thfe 
polished  mahogany,  bringing  out  the  white  garments  of  the  ladies, 
and  giving  a  poetic  warmth  to  their  face  and  hair !  I  need  not 
njeniion  all  the  good  things  that  are  said  at  tea — stilT  less  the 
gali'dnt.  (jood-humour  never  has  an  audience  more  disposed  to 
think  it  wit,  nor  gallantry  an  hour  of  service  more  blameless  and 
elegant.  Ever  since  tea  has  been  known,  its  clear  and  gentfe 
powers  of  inspiration  have  been  acknowledged,  from  Waller  pay- 
ing his  court  at  the  circle  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  to  Dr.  John- 
son receiving  homage  at  the  parties  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  The  former, 
in  his  lines  upon  healing  it "  commended  by  her  majesty,"  ranks 
it  at  once  above  myrtle  and  laurel,  and  her  majesty  of  course 
agreed  with  him : — 

Venus  her  myrtle,  Phoebus  has  his  bays ; 
Tea  both  excels,  which  she  vouchsafes  to  praise. 
The  best  of  queens,  -and  best  of  lierbs,  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  which  the  way  did  shojv 
To  the  fair  region,  where  the  son  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  sp  justly  prize. 
The  Muse's  friend,  Tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
.  Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade, 

And  keeps  that  palace  of  the  soul  serene, 
Fit,  on  her  birth-day,  to  salute  the  queen. 

The  eulogies  pronounced  on  his  favourite  beverage  by  Dr.  John- 
son,  are  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  hd^e ;  and  the  commen- 
datory inscription  of  the  Emperor  of  Kien  Long — to  a  European 
taste  at  least — ^is  somewhat  too  dull,  unless  his  Majesty's  tea-pot 
has  been  shamefully  translated.  For  my  own  part,  though  T  have 
the  highest  respect,  as  I  have  already  shown,  for  this  genial  drink, 
which  is  warm  to  the  cold,  and  cooling  to  the  warm,  1  confess,  as 
Montaigne  would  have  said,  that  I  prefer  coffee — ^particularly  in 
my  political  capacity: 

Coffee,  that  makes  the  Politician  wise 

To  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes. 

There  is  something  in  it,  I  think,  more  lively  and  at  the  same 
time  more  substantial.  Besides,  I  never  see  it  but  it  reminds  me 
of  the  Turks  and  their  Arabian  tales — an  association  infinitely 
preferable  to  any  Chinese  ideas;  and  like  the  king  who  put  his 
head  into  the  tub,  I  am  transported  into  distant  lands  the  moment 
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I  dip  into  the  coffee  cup — at  one  minute  ranging  the  villejiv 

Sindbad,  at  another  enoounlering  the  fairies  on  tlie  wing  bj  mo 
light,  at  a  third  exploring  the  haunts  of  the  cursed  M^iugrab}, 
rapt  into  the  f^ilence  of  that  delicious  solitude  frutn  which  P:ii 
Agib  was  carried  by  the  fatal  horse.  Then  if  I  wish  fo  poeih 
upon  it  at  home,  there  is  Belinda  with  her  sylphs^  driokingi 
such  a  itate  as  nothing  but  poetry  can  supply — 

For  Id  !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  are  crowned, 
The  berries  crackle,  aud  the  mill  turns  rouud  ! 
On  shiuin^  altars  uf  jnpan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blsze.; 
From  silver  spouts  the  sinning  liquors  ^lide, 
And  China's  Earth  receives  the  smoking  tide  I 
At  once  they  gratify  the  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  thf:  rich  repast. 
Straijiht  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band; 
Some,  as  she  sippM  the  fuming  liquor,  fannM : 


Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayV 
Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 


It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  the  general  associatio 
ideas  is  at  present  in  favour  of  tea,  which  on  that  account  has 
advantage  of  susfgesfing  no  confinement  to  particular  rank: 
modes  of  life.  Let  there  be  but  a  fifreside,  and  any  body 
any  denomination,  may  be  fancied  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
of  tea,  from  the  duchess  in  the  evening  drawing  room,  who  im 
it  the  instrument  of  displaying  her  white  hand,  to  the  was 
woman  at  her  early  tub,  who  having  had  nothing  to  signify  t 
6ve,  sits  down  to  it  with  her  shining  arms  and  corrugated  fini 
at  six.  If  there  is  any  one  station  of  life  in  which  it  is  enjo 
to  most  advantage,  it  is  that  of  mediocrity — that  in  whicli 
comfort  is  reckoned  to  be  best  appreciated,  because,  while  thei 
taste  to  enjoy,  there  is  necessity  to  earn  the  enjoyment ;  ai 
cannot  conclude  the  hour  before  us  with  a  better  climax  of  si 
ness  than  is  presented  in  the  following  pleasing  little  Tersest  ' 
author,  I  believe,  is  unknown,  and  may  not  have  been  much  i 
poet  in  matters  of  fiction ;  but  who  will  deny  his  taste  for  i 
ters  of  reality,  or  say  that  he  has  not  handled  his  subject  to  ] 


fection  ? 


The  lieartii  was  clean,  the  fire  was  clear, 

The  kettle  on  for  tea, 
Palemon  in  hih  elbow- chair, 

As  blest  as  man  couid  Uo. 


A  iikr  mr  rnt  f  irM.  SISi 

Claritida,  nrlio  his  heart  f>os8ess^i, 

And  was  hU  Dew-mnde  bride. 
With  head  rerliuM  npou  his  breast 

Sat  toying  by  his  side. 

StretchM  at  his  feet.  Id  happy  state, 

A  tav'rite  do^  was  laid. 
By  whom  a  little  sportive  rat 

In  wautoQ  humour  playM. 

Clarinda's  hand  he  gfently  press *d ; 

She  8tolc  an  porous  kiss. 
And  blushing  mddestly,  coufess'd 

'1  he  fulness  of  her  bliss. 

Palemon,  with  a  lieart  elate, 

PrayM  to  Almighty  Jove, 
That  it  might  ever  be.  his  fate 

Just  so  to  live  and  love. 

Be  tins  eternity,  he  cried, 

And  let  no  more  be  given; 
Continue  thus  my  lovM  fireside, 

I  ask  no  other  heaven. 

Tlie  Happy  Fircsidc^'^Elegant  Extracts. 

There  are  so  many  modes  of  spending  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  between  tea-time  and  bed-time,  (for  I  protest  against  all 
suppers  that  are  not  light  enough  to  be  taken  on  the  knee,)  that 
a  general  description  would  avail  me  nothing,  and  I  cannot  be  ex- 
pfecled  to  enter  into  such  a  variety  of  particulars.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  Ihat  where  the  fire  is  duly  appreciated,  and  the  circle  good 
liuinoured,  none  of  them  can  be  unpleasant,  whether  the  party  be 
hrge  or  small,  young  or  old,  talkative  or  contemplative.  If 
there  is  music,  a  good  fire  will  be  particularly  grateful  to  the 
performers,  who  are  often  seated  at  I  he  farther  end  of  the  roofn ; 
for  it  19  really  shameful  that  a  lady  irho  is  charming  ns  all  with 
her  voice,  or  firing  us  at  the  harp  or  piano,  with  the  lightning  of 
lier  fmicers,  should  at  the  very  moment  be  trembling  with  cold. 
As  to  c^rds,  which  were  invx'nted  for  the  solace  of  a  mad  prince, 
and  which  arc  only  tolerable,  in  my  opinion,  when  we  can  be  as 
mad  as  he  was,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  round  game — I  cannot  by  any 
means  patronize  them,  as  a  conscientious  firesrder:  for  not  to 
mention  all  the  other  objections,  the  card  fable  is  as  awkward, 
in  a  fireside  point  of  view,  as  the  dinner-table,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  it  in  sociality*     If  it  be  necessary  to  pay  soil!  a 
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compliment  to  tbe  companj.as  to  have  recourse'  to  flove  amufe- 
ment  of  the  kind,  there  is  chess  or  draughts^  which  may  be  played 
upon  a  tablet  by  the  fire  ;  but  nothing  is  like  discourse,  freely 
uttering  the  fancy  as  it  comes,  and  varied,  perhaps,  with  a  little 
music,  or  with  the  perusal  of  some  favourite  passages,  which  ex- 
cite the  comments  of  the  circle.  It  is  then,  if  tastes  happen  to 
be  accordant,  and  the  social  voice  is  frank  as  well  as  refined,  that 
the  *<  sweet  music  of  speech''  is  heard  in  its  best  harmony,  dif* 
fering  only  for  apter  sweetness,  and  mingling  but  for  happier  pa^ 
ticipation,  while  the  mutual  sense  smilingly  bends  in  with  every  ri»' 
ing  measure, 

And  female  stop  smoothens  tbe  charm  o^er  alL 

This  is  the  finished  evening ;  this  the  quickener  at  once  and  the 
calmer  of  tired  thought ;  this  the  spot  where  our  better  spiriti 
await  to  exalt  and  enliven  us,  when  the  daily  and  vulgar  ones  have 
discharged  their  duty  J 

Q^uesto  h  i1  paradise, 

Fid  dolce,  che  fra  1'  acque,  e  fra  1'  areoe 

lu  ciel  800  le  Sirene. 

Tasso,  RimeAmorose, 

Here,  here  is  found 

A  sweeter  paradise  of  sound. 

Than  where  the  sirens  take  their  summer  stands 

Among  the  breathing  waters  aud  glib  saods. 

Bright  fires  and  joyo«is  faces — and  it  is  no  easy  thing  for  pfailo* 
sophy  to  say  good  night.  But  health  must  be  enjoyed,  or  nothing 
will  be  enjoyed ;  and  the  charm  should  be  broken  at  a  reason- 
able hour.  Far  be  it,  however,  from  a  rational  firesider  not  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  rule,  when  friends  have  been  long  asunder, 
or  when  some  domestic  celebration  has  called  them  together,  or 
even  when  hours  peculiarly  congenial  render  it  difficult  to  part. 
At  all  events,  the  departure  must  be  a  voluntary  matter;  and 
here  I  cannot  help  exclaiming  against  the  gross  and  villanoos 
trick  which  some  people  have,  when  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  their 
company,  of  letting  their  fires  go  down,  and  the  snuffs  of  their 
candles  run  to  seed : — it  is  paltry  and  palpable,  and  argues  bad 
policy  as  well  as  breeding,  for  such  of  their  friends  as  have  a 
different  feeling  of  things  may  chance  to  be  disgusted  with  them 
altogether,  while  the  careless  or  unpolite  may  choose  to  revenge 
themselves  on  the  appeal,  and  face  it  out  gravely  till  (he  morn- 
ing.    If  a  common  visiter  be  inconsiderate  enough  on  an  erdinarf 
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occasion  to  sit  beyoDd  all  reasonable  hour,  it  must  be  reckoned 
as  a  fatality — as  an  ignorance  of  men  and  things,  against  which 
you  cannot  possibly  provide — as  a  sort  of  visitation  which  must 
be  borne  with  patience,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  often,  if 
you  know  whom  you  invite,  and  those  who  are  invited  know  you* 
— But  with  an  occasional  excess  of  the  fireside,  what  social  virtue- 
shall  quarrel  ?     A  single  friend  perhaps  loiters  behind  the  rest : — 
you  are  alone  in  the  house; — ^you  have  just  got  upon  a  subject 
delightful  to  you  both;  the  fii^  is  of  a  candent  brightness;  the 
wind  howls  out  of  doors;  the  rain  beats;  the  cold  is  piercing! 
Sit  down.— —This  is  a  time  when  the  most  melancholy  tempe* 
raoient  may  defy  the  clouds  and  storms,  and  even  extract  from 
them  a  pleasure  that  will  take  no  substance  by  daylight.     The 
ghost  of  his  happiness  sits  by  him,  and  puts  on  the  likeness   of 
former  hours ; — and  if  such  a  man  can  be  made   comfortable  by 
the  moment,  what  enjoyment  may   it  not  furnish  to  an  unclouded 
spirit  ?     If  the  excess  belong  not   to  vice,  temperance  does  not 
forbid  it  when  it  only  grows   out  of  occasion.      The  great  poet 
whom  I  have  quoted  so  often  for  the  fireside,  and  who  will  enjoy 
it  with  us  to  the  hist,  was   like  the   rest  of  our  great  poets,  an 
ardent  recommender  of  temperance  in  all  its  branches ;  but  though 
he  practised  what  he  preached,  he  could  take  his  night  out  of  the 
hands  of  sleep  as  well  as  the  most  entrenching  of  us.     To  pass 
over,  as  foreign  to  our  subject  in  point   of  place,  his  noble  wish 
that  he  might  ^^ofi  outwatch  the  bear,  with  what  a  wrapped-up  re- 
collection of  snugness,  in  the  elegy  on  his  friend  Diodati,  does  he 
describe  the  fireside  enjoyment  of  a  winter's  night  ? 

Pectora  cui  credam  ?  Quis  me  lenire  docebit 
Mordaces  curas  ?  Qitis  longam  fHllei*e  noctem 
Dulcibus  alloquiis,  grato  cum  dbilat  i^ni 
Molle  pynim,  et  nuribus  strepitat  focus, 'et  malus  Auster 
Miscet  cuncta  fons  et  desupcr  iotouat  ulmo  P 

In  whom  shall  I  confide  ?  Whose  counsel  find 
A  balmy  nic  d'cine  for  my  troubled  nrind  ? 
Or  whose  discourse,  with  innocent  delight. 
Shall  fill  me  now,  and  cheat  the  wintry  night. 
When  hi»BeR  on  my  hearth  the  pulpy  pear, 
A!id  blackening  chesnuts  jtart  and  crackle  there, 
Wliile  storms  abroad  the  dreary  meadows  whelm. 
And  the  wind  thunders  through  the  nei<:hb'rins  elm  ? 

CowpKii's  Translatiiou 

Even  when  left   alone,  there  is  sometimes  a  charm  in  watching 
out  the   decaying  fir^— in  getting  closer  and  closer  to  it  with 
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tilted  chair  and  knees  against  t|)e  bars,  and  letting  Ihe  wfaole. 
niiiltitude  of  fancies,  that  work  in  the  night  silence,  come  whis- 
pering about  the  yielding  faculties.  The  world  around  b  tilent; 
and  for  a  moment  the  very  cares  of  day  seem  to  have  gone  with 
it  to  sleep,  leaving  you  to  snatch  a  waking  sense  of  disentliralment, 
and  to  commune  with  a  thousand  airy  visitants  that  cooie  to  play 
with  innocent  thoughts.  Then,  for  imagination's  sake,  not  for  au- 
perstition's,  are  recalled  the  stories  of  the  Secret  World  and  Ibe 
midnight  pranks  of  fairy  ism.  The  fancy  roams  out  of  doon 
after  rustics  led  astray  by  the  Jack-o«lantern,  or  minute  laugh- 
ings  heard  upon  the  wind,  or  the  night-spirit  on  his  horse  that 
comes  flouncing  through  the  air  on  his  way  to  a  surfeited  citizen, 
or  the  tiny  morris-dance  that  springs  up  in  the  watery  glimpses  of 
the  moon ;— or  keeping  at  home,  it  finds  a  spirit  in  every  room 
peeping  at  it  as  it  opens  the  door,  while  a  cry  is  heard  (ram  up ' 
stairs  announcing  the  azure  marks  inflicted  by 

The  nips  of  fairies  upon  maids*  white  hips, 

or  hearing  a  snoring  from  below,  it  tiptoes  down  into  the  kitchen 
and  beholds  where 

———Lies  him  down  the  lubber  flend, 
And  stretcliM  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  Qre  his  hairy  strength. 

Presently  the  whole  band  of  fairies,  ancient  and  mo€lenv«*the 
daemons,  sylphs,  gnomes,  sprites,  elves,  peries,  genii,  and  above 
all,  the  fairies  of  the  fireside,  the  salamanders,  lob-lye-by-the-6re«, 
lars,  lemures,  and  larvae,  come  flitting  t>etween  the  fancy's  eye 
and  the  dying  coals,  some  with  their  weapons  and  lights,  others 
with  grave  steadfastness  on  book  or  dish,  others  of  the  softer  kind 
with  their  arch  looks  and  their  conscious  pretence  of  attitude,  while 
a  minute  music  tinkles  in  the  ear,  and  Oberon  gives  his  gentle 
order  :— 

Throup:h  this  house  in  glimmering  light 

By  the  dead  and  «lrowsy  fire, 
EvcT)  elf  and  faiiy  sprite 

Hop  as  liiihtas  bird  ffoni  briar; 
And  this  dittv,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  daucc  it  trippingly. 

Anon,  the  whole  is  vanished,  and  (he  dreamer,  turning  his  eye 
down  aside,  almost  looks  for  a  laughing  sprite,  guzing  at  him  frooi 
a  tiny  cfaau*,  and  miuiicking  his  face  and  attitude.— Idle    ian- 
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cies  these,  and  incomprebenftible  to  minds  clogged  with  every-dajT 
eartliliness— but  not  uselesSi  either  as  an  exercise  of  the  inven« 
tion,  or  even  as  adding  consciousness  to  the  range  and  diestiny  of 
the  soul.  They  will  occupy  us  too,  and  steal  us  away  from  our* 
selves,  when  other  recollections  fail  us  or  grow  painful— when 
friends  are  found  selfish,  or  better  friends  can  but  commiserate, 
or  when  the  world  has  nothing  in  it  to  compare  with  what  we 
have  missed  out  of  it.  They  may  even  lead  us  to  higher  and 
more  solemn  meditation,  till  we  work  up  our  way  beyond  the' 
clinging  and  heavy  atmosphere  of  this  earthly  sojourn,  and  look 
abroad  upon  the  light  that  knows  neither  blemish  nor  bound,  while 
our  ears  are  saluted  at  that  egress  by  the  harmony  of  the  skies, 
and  our  eyes  behold  the  lost  and  congenial  spirits  that  we  have 
loved,  hastening  to  welcome  us  with  their  sparkling  eyes  and  their 
curls  that  are  ripe  with  sunshine. 

But  earth  recalls  us  again  ;-»the  last  flame  is  out  ;^tbe  fading 
embers  tinkle  with  a  gaping  dreariness;  and  the  chiU  reminds  ua 
where  we  should  be.— —Another  gaze  on  the  hearth  that  has  so 
cheered  us,  and  the  last,  lingering  action  is  to  wind  up  the  watch 
for  the  next  day.— -Upon  how  many  anxieties  shall  the  finger  of, 
that  brief  chronicler  strike -—and  upon  how  many  comforts  too ! 
—To-morrow  our  fire  shall  be  trimmed  anew ;  and  so,  gentle 
reader,  good  night :— may  the  weariness  I  have  caused  you  make 
sleep  the  pleasanter ! 

Let  no  lamenting  cryes,  nov  dolefall  tears, 

Be  heard  all  ni^ht  within,  nor  yet  without; 

Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears. 

Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  duubu 

Let  uo  deluding  dreams,  nor  dreadful  fights 

Make  sudden,  sad  affrights, 

Ne  let  hob-goblins,  names  whose  sence  we  see  not, 

ITray  us  with  tliin«;s  that  be  not ; 

But  let  stifl  silence  true  uight-watches  keep. 

That  sacred  Peace  may  in  assurance  reigne. 

And  timely  Sleep,  since  it  is  time  to  sleep. 

May  pour  his  limbs  forth  on  your  pleasant  plaine. 

Spenckr's  Efiiihalamiim' 
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[From  the  GentlenaD^t  Magaune.3 


The  Monastery  of  La  Trappe  lies  between  Lnlwoiih  Castle 
and  the  sea-coast,  but  secured  from  storms,  and  sheltered  on  all 
sides ;  the  building  stands  in  a  bottom ;  the  scenery  about  it  ■ 
enriched  with  plantations.     Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  the  religious  of  all  kinds  were  bbliged  to 
seek  tfiis  country  for  protection,  some  monks  of  La  Trappe  found 
an  asylum  at  Mr.  Weld's ;  and,  as  they  increased  in  number,  be 
erected  the  present  building  (under  the  sanction  of  government) 
for  their  habitation,  which  niav,  with  strict  propriety,  assume  the 
name  of  a  convent.      This  monastery  is  of  a  quadrangular  sfaape^ 
with  a  schilling  in  the  inside,  forming  the  cloisters,  and  the  area  a 
depository  for  the  dead.     We  observed  seven  graves,  to  some  of 
which  were  added  a  wooden  cross,  either  at  the  bead  or  feet:  the 
living  may  be  said  to  resiile  with  the  dead,  and  that  they  may  be 
continually  reminded  of  their  mortal  state,  a  grave  is  always  left 
open  for  the  reception  of  the  next  that  dies.     The  cloisters  are 
used  for  air  and  exercise  in  bad  weather,  having  a  large  cistern  at 
one  end  for  the  monks  to  wash.     The  entrance  to  the  monastery 
is  on  the  west  side,  near  the  Porter^s  Lodge,  under  a  long  narrow 
building,  which  serves  for  offices  of  the  meaner  kind.  The  porter 
who  received  us  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  convent-brother, 
wearing  a  long  brown  robe  of  coarse  cloth,  and  a  cowl  of  the  same 
colour  over  his  head,  a  leathern  girdle  encircled  bis  waist,  froffl 
which  suspended   his  keys;   he  spoke  to  us  in  a   whisper,  sod 
desired   us   to   be    silent.       As   we   passed   through   the   first 
court,  we  fancied  ourselves  in  former  days,  when  the  monastic 
orders   flourished;    and  strange  and   unusual   seemed   the  sp- 
pearance   of  the  monks,  in  the  full  habit  of  their  order,  glid- 
mg  along,  intent  on  meditation,  or  employed  in  manual  labour, 
but  not  a  word  spoken.     From  the  court  we  came  to  an  entrance 
room,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  seen  figures  of  saints,  a  crucifix 
on  a  bleeding  heart,  and  other  objects  of  devotion ;  thence  to  the 
cloisters  are  several  crucifixes  on  the  walls,  to  excite  adoration. 
We  then  entered  the  chapel,  which  is  not  splendid,  nor  highly 
decorated,  but  elegantly  neat,  the  altar  having  a  crucifix  on  its 
summit,  with  the  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  of  patron 
saints ;  on  each  side  are  stalls  for  the  monks,  with  their  nameft  in- 
scribed, and  in  each  stall  a  large  old  missal  on  vellum,  guarded  at 
the  corners  and  sides^  and  large  clasps ;  a  lamp  burning  perpetuaUjr 
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during  the  presence  of  the  Eucharist ;  the  roodloft  contains  the  or* 
gan.  Opposite  to  the  chapel  are  private  oratorieSi  embellisbedy 
as  usual,  with  painting;8  of  a  religious  kind,  cruciOxeSi  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  a  whole  length  of  Armand  Jean  Bouthillier  de 
Rant  e,  who  was  abbot  and  reformer  of  the  order.  From  another 
part  of  the  cloisters  we  entered  the  chapter- house,  whither  the 
monks  retire  after  their  meal  is  over,  not  to  beguile  awaj  their 
time  in  trifling  conversation,  but  in  reading  religious  books,  saying 
vespers  and  other  evening  prayers,  and  in  public  self-accusation ; 
the  walls  of  this  room  are  covered  with  religious  prints;  and  at  the 
entrance  hung  up  a  board  with  pegs,  on  which  were  suspended 
bits  of  wood,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  the  monks  that  had 
been  and  are  now  in  the  convent,  P.  Dionysius,  P.  ITyacinthus, 
P.  JulianuR,  P.  Barnardus,  P.  Martinus,  P.  Matthsus,  P.  Pius, 
and  others,  to  the  number  of  eighty-six :  on  another  board  was  in- 
scribed a  list  of  the  different  offices  of  the  church  for  the  day,  and 
the  names  of  such  of  the  fathers  as  officiated  set  opposite  ;  below 
it  an  exhortation  in  Latin  and  French,  pointing  out  the  advantages 
of  devotion,  and  the  importance  of  self-denial.  We  were  next 
shown  the  refectory,  a  very  long  room,  containing  a  wooden  bench, 
extending  on  each  side ;  upon  the  tables  were  placed  a  wooden 
trencher,  bowl,  and  spoon,  with  a  napkin  for  each  monk,  and  the 
name  of  each  inscribed  over  his  seat ;  at  the  upper  end  sat  the 
prior,  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  convent  only  by  his  pas- 
toral staff;  during  the  repast  the  lecturer  delivers  a  discourse  to  the 
poor  monks.  The  dormitory  next  attracted  our  notice,  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  and  on  each  side  are 
ranged  the  cells  of  the  monks,  in  which  they  recline  themseUes^ 
on  wood,  with  one  blanket  and  a  coarse  rug ;  a  window  at  each 
end  to  ventilate  and  air  the  room,  which  is  dark  and  gloomy  ;  a 
clock  is  stationed  at  one  end,  near  the  entrance,  to  warn  the  monks 
of  the  hour  of  matins  ;  and  the  cells  ranged  together  on  each  side, 
like  so  many  caves  of  death,  must  unavoidably  inspire  melancholy 
reflections.  Below  is  the  vestment-room,  where  the  vestments  of 
the  choir-brothers  are  hung  up,  with  the  name  of  each  inscribed* 
The  domestic  offices  surround  the  monastery  ;  and  contiguous  is 
the  poultry-yard,  cattle-range,  and  rick-yard.  The  ground  attach- 
ed  to  the  monastery  contains  about  one  hundred  acres,  which  is 
cuhivated  by  the  monks,  with  the  assistance  of  a  carter  and  his 
boy.  The  community  rise  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  winter 
and  summer :  the  choir  brothers  then  begin  their  devotions,  and 
continue  in  the  chapel  till  nine  o'clock,  when  each  goes  to  some 
manual  labour,  in  the  garden,^  on  the  roads,  or  on  the  grounds,  till 
eleven,  when  there  is  a  short  service,  which  lasts  about  half  an 
hour,  then  to  labour  again,  till  half  past  one,  when  they  return  to 
prayers  for  half  an  hour,  and  are  then  summoned  to  their  frugal 
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neal ;  aftep  fhis  meal  is  over  ((he  odIj  one  which  Aejr  hna 
during  the  four-and-twen(y  hours)  they  return  fbanka  to  God,  aai 
adjourn  to  the  chapter- room,  where  they  contiDoe  to  read  or  Bedi* 
fate  till  their  day  is  nearly  over,  when  they  once  more  to  prayetVi 
and  retire  to  their  dormitories  about  eight  o*clock«  havii^  spest 
the  whole  day  in  abstinence,  mortification,  labour,  silencOi  and 

Crayer  ;  and  every  succeeding  day,  like  the  foraier»  continiiallj 
aHteniiig  them  to  the  grave  that  is  open.  The  ae verity  of  tin 
rigid  order  requires  no  common  devotees ;  perpetual  silence  re- 
strains litem  in  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  life ;  perpetual  absth 
nence,  mortification  and  penance,  poverty  and  prayer,  aeem  mon 
than  human  nature  is  capable  of  undergoing ;  and  unlesa  themiadi 
of  the  religious  were  buoyed  up  by  the  fervour  of  their  devotio0i| 
they  could  not  keep  themselves  alive  ;  they  abstain  wholly  from 
meat,  fish,  and  fowl ;  and,  during  Lent,  from  hjiitter,  milk,  eggs,  and 
cheese:  but  they  seem  perfectly  content.  The  monks  observe 
perpetual  silence,  scarcely  even  look  at  each  other,  and  never 
speak  but  to  Iheir  prior,  and  only  on  urgent  occaBions ;  the/ 
never  wander  from  th^ir  convent  without  perihissioo  of  their  so- 
perior,  but  go  each  morning  cheerfully  to  such  work  aa  they  are 
directed  to  perform.  As  we  passed  these  poor,  humble,  nnoflend- 
ing  monks  at  their  work,  they  received  us  with  courtesy  and  hn* 
miiity,  but  never  spoke.  The  most  perfect  silence  and  tranqo^ 
lity  reigned  throughout  this  little  vale,  with  nothing  to  intermpl  it 
but  the  convent  bell,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  on  the  shore: 
even  the  winds  of  heaven  are  restrained  from  visiting  this  phee 
t  JO  rougulyi  for  the  Down  protects  it  from  their  fury. 

Father  Pauu 


POETRY. 


DEFENCE  OF  FORT  IVMIENRY. 

^These  lines  have  been  already  pnbUfthed  in  several  of  oiir  newapjipers;  they 
may  still,  hovievcr,  be  new  to  many  oiour  readers.  Besides,  we  think  that  their 
merit  entitles  them  to  preservation  in  some  more  permanent  form  than  the 
columns  of  a  daily  paper.  The  annexed  song  was  composed  under  the  following 
circumstances.— A  gentleman  had  left  Daltimore,  in  a  flag  of  truce  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  getting  released  from  the  British  fleet  a  friend  of  his  who  had  been  cap- 
tured at  Marlborough.  He  went  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Patuxent,  and  was 
not  permitte<]  to  return  lest  the  intended  attack  on  Baltimore  should  be  disclosed. 
He  was,  therefore,  brought  up  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Pat<)pfco»  where  the 
flag  vessel  was  kept  under  the  guns  of  a  frigate^  and  he  wa$  compelled  to  witnesi 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  M*Henry,  which  the  Admiral  had  boasted  that  he  would 
carry  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  the  city  must  fall.  He  watched  the  flag  at  the  fort 
through  the  whole  day  witli  an  anxiety  that  can  be  better  felt  than  described^ 
until  the  night  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  In  the  night  he  watched  the  bomb- 
shells, and  at  early  dawn  his  eye  was  again  greeted  by  the  proudly-waving  flag 
<jf  his  country.] 

TifTiff—ANAoaxoH  XN  Heaven. 

O  !  say  can  you  see,  by  the  dawD*s  early  light, 

What  so  proudly  we  hail'd  at  (he  twilight's  last  gleaming, 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the  perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watch' d,  were  so  gallantly  streaming  ? 
And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there — 
O !  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  ? 

On  the  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  tlie  deep. 
Where  tlic  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence  reposes, 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze  o'er  the  towering  steep. 
As  it  filfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses  ? 
Now  it  catches  the  g\enm  of  the  morning's  first  beam, 
In  full  giory  reiloctcd  now  shines  on  the  stream — 

'Tis  the  star-spangled  banner,  O !  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vanntingly  swore 
That  the  havock  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 

A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 
Their  blood  has  wash'd  out  their  foul  foot-steps'  pollution. 

Vol.  IV.  A'ew'  Serine,  />.'^ 
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No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave, 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  star7spang1ed  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

O !  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  lov^d  home,  and  the  war*s  desolation* 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heav'n-rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation  ^ 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
^nd  this  be  our  motto—"  In  God  is  our  trust!" 

And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave^ 


[Fcr  the  AnaUctic  MagazmeJ] 
LINES 

ADDRISIBO    TO  A  FIRirLT. 

Haste,  thy  flowery  covert  leave, 
Fairy  sentinel  of  eve. 
Haste,  and  gem  with  sparklets  bright 
The  dark  and  shadowy  robe  of  night ; 
Hither  wing  thy  airy  way. 
That  I  may  'spy  thy  tiny  ray. 
Its  radiant  light  reflected  view 
From  ev'ry  pendant  drop  of  dew, 
And  mark  the  lustre  that  it  throws 
0*er  the  moist  petals  of  the  rose  ; 
Quickly  come,  ere  Dian  pale 
With  silvery  mantle  decks  the  vale, 
And  thy  bright  beam  is  lost,  amid 
The  splendours,  now  by  darkness  hid. 

RuTH/ 
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Rev,  Dr.  Smithes  Work  on  Psalmody,  letno.  New-York.  pp.  297.  This 
'h  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  work.  Its  object  is  to  vindicate  thcT 
practice  of  chanting;;,  and  to  assert  its  superiority  over  the  ordinarv 
isochronous  metre  psalmody.  These  positions  the  author  defends  witn 
great  zeal,  warmth,  and  ability,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  share  of  learn- 
ing. His  style  is  exceedingly  florid  and  animated,  and  occasionally  rises 
into  ttie  boldest  apostrophes  and  personifications.^  Though  we  lookup  the 
book  with  some  pi*ejudices  against  bis  side  of  the  question,  we  confess  that 
our  objections  were  fairly  sWept  away  by  the  torrent  of  learning,  argu- 
ment, and  imagination,  which  the  learned  author  pours  forth  most  copi* 
ously,  in  favour  of  this  primitive  mode  of  devotion  ;  and,  excepting  thatne 
treats  the  venerable  semi-ecclesiastical  order  of  parish  clerks  with  much 
less  reverence  than  we  have,  from  our  childhood,  been  accustomed  to  en^ 
tertain  for  them,  we  are  willing  to  subscribe,  ioto  animOf  to  all  bis  doctrines. 

In  this  cold-blooded  age,  it  is  so  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  writer  who 
engages  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  any  cause  whatever,  that  we  feel 
no  disposition  to  cavil  at  any  of  Dr.  Smith's  assertions ;  though  the  musi- 
cal churchman  may  be  a  little  staggered  by  his  bold  denunciation  of 
voluntaries ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  our  puritan  brethren  may,  perhaps, 
be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  is  so  perfectly  clear  that  the  angels  have 
no  other  employment  than  chanting  prose  psalms. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  by  the  wonderful  variety  of  metaphor  and 
illustration  with  which  the  learned  doctor  has  contrived  to  decorate  his 
favourite  subject.  We  have  no  room  for  long  extracts,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  one  bhort  specimen,  of  which  our  readers  must  cer- 
tainly allow  the  ingenuity,  even  should  they  be  inclined  to  doubt  the 
originality  of  this  mtide  of  argument.  In  comparing  the  mechanical  and 
unisonous  chime  of  rhyming  nuttve  with  the  unfettered  melody  of  chanted 
prose,  he  observes,  tliat  "were  a  person  on  hoi*seback  to  ride  a  day's 
journey  uniformly  in  a  walk,  (in  musical  language  in  spondees,)  or  in  a 
trot,  (in  proceleusmatics,)  or  in  a  canter,  (in  dactyls,)  he  would  be  more 
fatigued  at  night  than  if  he  had  used  all  those  movements  occasionally 
diversified,"  iic.  &cc. 

We  hinted  that  we  a  litlle  doubted  the  originality  of  this  mode  of  illus* 
tration ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  borrowed  from  the  system 
of  the  ever-to-be-remembered  Cornelius  Scriblcrus,  who  is  said,  in  the 
education  of  his  son,  to  have  used  marbles  to  teach  him  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, nut-crackers,  to  explain  the  lever,  whirligigs,  the  axis  in  peritrochiOf 
tons,  the  centrifugal  motion,  and  bobcherry  to  instruct  him  in  the  first 
principles  of  moral  philosophy.  But  to  conclude,  we  beg  leave  to  recom- 
mend this  publication  to  the  musical,  the  literary,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  as  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  and  scientific  cultivator  of  church 
music,  a  scholar  of  extensive  reading  and  curious  research,  a  divine 
deeply  skilled  in  all  rubrical  obsenances,  and  as  orthodox  in  his  opinions 
as  he  is  in  his  taste. 

Mr.  Samuel  Henry,  of  New-York,  practitioner  of  medicine,  has  lately 
published,  in  one  volume  royal  8vo.  "  An  American  Family  Medical  Her- 
bal." The  author  professes  to  give,  in  this  work,  the  result  of  thirty 
vcars'  experienre  in  medical  botany :  and  to  detail  Iho  healing  virtues  of  a 
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great  variety  of  plants  indigenous  to  tlie  United  States,  tnany  of  irhieb 
are  altogetlier  unknown  to  tlic  pliarniacopia  of  the  regular  phyurJan. 
The  author  is  evidently  an  unlettered  man ;  tlie  scientinc  names  which 
he  professes  to  pve  are  often  grossly  misspelt,  or  erroneous,  and  it  will  be 
readily  anticipated  that  many  of  his  nostrums  and  specifics  are  at  least  of 
doubtful  authority. 

At  the  same  tiine  he  appears  well  accpiaintcd  with  modt  of  our  natirc 
herbs  and  their  simpler  applications  in  medicine,  and  though  we  woold 
most  certiiiiily  he  cautious  uf  recommending  the  book  as  a  nunily  berinly 
yet  we  should  think  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  botaoist,  or  an  en- 
lightened practitioner,  it  might  he  of  great  use.  .There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  powers  of  the  healing  art  may  be  vastly  extended  by  a  more  ioti^ 
mate  acquaintance  with 

"  the  power  wiiicii  liei 

III  herb^,  plants,  etoues,  and  tbeir  true  qualiliet;^* 

unil  it  is  the  ]>rovince  of  true  philosophy  to  make  the  obserrations  of  tlw 
unlettered,  as  well  as  the  researches  uf  the  scholar,  alike  tributary  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  man. 

■ 

Johnson  and  Warner,  Philadelphia,  have  lati'ly  published  "The  Ameri- 
can Artist's  Manual,  or  Dictionary  of  Practical  Knowledge,*'  by  James 
Cutbu!>h,  in  two  thick  and  closely-printed  octavo  volumes.  This  work  is 
an-anged  alphabetically,  on  the  jilan  of  the  Domestic  Encyclopaedia,  and 
similar  works,  and  consists  of  a  copious  and  well-digested  selection  from 
various  European  scientific  works,  of  such  desciiptions  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes,  and  other  applications  of  philosophy,  to  the  inefbl 
arts,  as  were  thought  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  arts  in  this  conn- 
try.  These  are  intersporsod  with  several  valuable  original  articles,  chiefly 
relating  to  practical  chmiistrv ;  and  the  whole  is  illustrated  by  appropriate 
en;:;ravnigs.  The  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  this  is  not  a  work 
whose  merits  can  be  judged  of  by  a  hasty  inspection.  Its  object  is  utility, 
and  its  value  can  only  be  tested  by  frequent  reference  and  use.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  us,  extremely  well  calculated  for  its  purpose.  The 
author  has  tln'oughout  ])referred  practical  utility  to  the  parade  of  science. 
This  is  a  disposition  wbich  we  are  always  prepared«to  applaud.  Science 
is  most  hotiourably,  when  she  is  most  usefully,  employed  ;  and  is  equally 
in  her  own  proper  element  when  analyzing  tlie  diamond  with  Dary,  and 
when  descending,  witb  humble  industry,  to  the  assistance  of  the  manube- 
turer  at  his  loom,  or  the  dver  over  his  vat. 

In  turning;  over  the  volumes,  we  observed  some  unsatisfactory  refer- . 
cnces,  backward  and  forward,  ending  in  nothing,  as  "  Brunswick- Green — 
see  Colour-niakinji;."  "  O dour-making — see  Brunswick  Green/*  TUi 
is  the  crying  sin  of  all  encyclopaedias  and  scientific  dictionaries,  the  very 
opprobrium  cydopcB^^iarvm,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Cut  bush  hn 
not  wholly  escaped  it.  We  trust  that  a  second  edition  will  enable  liim  to 
correct  this  and  every  other  error. 

H.  C.  Southwick,  of  Albany,  has  issued  proposals  for  prinlinc,  by  sub- 
scription, in  one  volume,  8vo.  a  translation  of  Machiavel's  Art  of  War.  M. 
Genet,  in  a  recommendation  of  the  work,  accompanying  the  proposals, 
mentions  the  very  curious  fact,  which,  says  he,  I  had  from  the  lips  of  my 
laUi  illustrious  friend  General  Moreau,  **  tbat  Bonaparte  made  this  work  lus 
constant  companion,  and  so  important  did  he  think  it,  thathc  actually  bad 
It  by  heart." 
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The  Washington  and  Georgetown  booksellers  advertise  a  new  pam« 
))hlet,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Bladensburgh,''  by 
an  olficer  of  General  Smith's  staff.  This  may  be  very  interesting  to  those 
whose  personal  character  is  in  any  way  implicated  m  the  events  of  that 
uciioii,  hut  for  d^belves  we  have  no  wish  to  inquire  into  the  particulars 
of  thi^  unfortunate'iMd  disgraceful  affair. 

O,  for  one  hour  of  Gaines's  might, 
Oi  well-Fk tiled  Scott,  lo  ni!e  the  flight. 
And  cry,  Our  coiMitiy  and  otir  ri<;ht. 
Another  sieht  had  5oen  tiiat  day^ 
That  foul  disgrace  been  far  away. 
And  Biadensburg  been  Chippewa.* 

There  will  shortly  be  published  a  work,  entitled  "  j3  Digest  of  llu  Lam 
ofMariiime  Captures  and  Pnzcs,**  by  Henry  Whoaton,  counsellor  at  law. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  will  be  considered,  the  mode  (»f  com- 
mencing war;  and  in  whom  vests  the  right  to  prizes  miido  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  by  non-commissiont^tt  captors. 

In  the  second  chapter  will  be  shown,  who  may  make  ca})tures.  The 
nature  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  will  be  explained;  how  obtained^ 
and  how  forfeited.  Under  what  circumstances  captures  are  invalid,  such 
as  those  made  within  a  neutral  jurisdiction,  Slc.  Wiiat  things  are  exempt' 
from  capture. 

In  the  third  chapter  will  be  considered,  enemy's  property  as  a  legal 
object  of  capture;  1.  Enemy's  vessels  and  the  g;oods  therein;  2.  Ene- 
my's goods  in  neutral  vessels ;  and  in  what  cases  freight  is  payable  to  the 
neutral  carrier ;  3.  Of  the  effe^-t  of  liens  claimed  by  neutrals,  or  the  siib- 
jects  of  the  belligerent  state,  upon  enemy's  property;  4.  Of  the  effect  of 
transfers  of  enemy's  property  in  transitu;  &.  Of  spoliation  of  papers: 
6.  Of  resistance  to  visitaticm  and  search. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  will  be  considered,  the  property  of  persons  resi- 
dent, or  having  possessions,  in  the  enemy's  country,  as  a  legal  object  of 
capture. 

in  the  fifth  chapter  will  be  examined,  the  liability  to  capture  of  pro- 
perty sailing  under  the  flaji;  and  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  will  be  considered,  neutral  property  as  a  legal 
object  of  capture  ;  1.  As  contraband  of  war;  2.  For  breach  of  blockade  ^ 
5.  Carrj'ing  military  persons  or  despatches  in  the  service  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  seventh  chapter  will  be  considered,  as  legal  objects  of  capture. 
1.  The  property  of  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  belligerent  state  when 
engaged  in  commerce  with  the  enemy;  2.  In  a  commerce  prohibited  by 
the  municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  state ;  .S.The  propertyof  the  subjects 
of  an  ally  of  the  belligerent  state,  taken  in  a  course  oi  trade  forbidden  by 
the  express  or  implied  terms  of  the  alliance. 

The  eighth  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
arising  from  ransoms,  recaptures,  and  claims  for  salvage. 

In  the  nintli  chapter  the  natureof  the  jurisdiction  of  prize-courts  will  be 
examined,  the  legal  effects  of  their  judgments  considered,  and  their  pro- 
cess and  practice  explained. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  will  be  considered  the  effect  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  upon  questions  of  prize. 

A  conious  appendix  will  be  added,  containing  the  forms  used  in  pri7>. 
^oceeaings. 

^  See  the  battle  of  FloddeDBeld,  io  Marmi(«n- 
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Mr.  Scppiiis,  of  (hi!  Royal  Society,  has  described  his  new  system  of  ship- 
building, lie  observes  that  Dotivitli8tandin<;  the  rapid  progress  in  all  tbe 
arts  and  sciences,  no  improvement  in  naval  architecture  has  taken  place 
during  many  years.  In  order  to  make  the  simple  but  great  improFenMOt 
which  he  has  introduced  more  intelligible,  he  begins  by  describing  the  old 
structure  of  ships,  of  their  keel  and  ribs  or  timbers  placed  at  risbt  anjglet, 
and  the  bottom  and  decks  composed  of  parallel  planks.  Accormng  to  the 
new  construction,  on  which  three  ships  have  already  been  built,  and  four 
more  are  building,  the  timbers  are  crossed  with  diag:onai  girders  at  andei 
of  45,  so  that  the  whole  frame  is  rendered  much  stificr  or  more  inflexible, 
:ind  all  parts  of  the  structure  made  to  bear  their  due  portion  of  the  pref- 
isurc  at  the  same  time.  The  first  advantage  of  this  plan  is  the  preTentioQ 
tif  what  is  called  hogging,  or  having  the  centre  to  become  conrex  on  the 
upper,  and  concave  on  the  lower  side.  Mr.  Seppins  fills  up  the  apace  be* 
tween  the  timbers  with  pieces  of  wood  taken  from  old  ships,  made  in  tbe 
form  of  wedges,  which  are  reversed,  driven  in  tight,  paid  with  tar,  and 
made  impervious  to  water,  so  that  should  an  outer  plank  start,  the  Tessel 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  sinking,  as  in  the  old  system.  This  method  not 
only  adds  p;reatly  to  the  stiffness  and  strcngtli  of  the  vessel,  hut  also  pre- 
vents the  timbers  and  flooring  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rot,  occaaioiH 
ed  by  moisture  and  sUignant  iiir.  3Ir.  S.  exposes  the  notion  of  ships 
being  I'lastic,  and  contends  that  they  are  stronger  and  better  in  proportioD 
.'(s  they  are  non-el:)stic,  and  ca])able  of  resisting  pressure  in  whatever  di- 
rection ir  may  he  applied.  Considepalilc  advantage  he  also  considers  mint 
attrnii  his  pbiii,  from  tlir  superior  stiflhess  and  strength  of  the  deelci,coili* 
j)Os<  d  of  i'lMini^work  with  dia«;onul  hitulers,  so  that  the  deck,  instead  of 
iH'in*::  a  ^erii^s  of  parallel  hoards,  having  very  little  connexion  with  each 
nthi  r,  and  snsreptilile  of  being  detiiched  in  any  emergency,  will  present 
a  continuous  muss  of  timber,  having  its  grain  placed  in  all  directions  best 
adapted  to  make  the  grea.test  possii)Je  resistance  to  any  external  IbrcflL 
T)]«;re  are  many  other  minor  improvements  in  this  new  method,  such  as 
oh\i:ttin«;  the  necessity  of  much  iron  work,  so  that  no  extra  weigjbtb  oc- 
casioned by  the  iiilinjic  up  between  the  timbers;  less  Iwllast  is  required; 
much  old  ship  timber  can  he  used  with  advantage ;  and  lastly,  in  theeoft- 
struction  of  a  ri  gun  ship,  178  trees,  of  50  feet  each,  are  saved. 

Sir  II.  D;  \y  having  conjectured,  in  his  third  Bakerian  Lecture,  that  tbe 
(liamond  owes  its  poculiur  characters  to  a  small  portion  of  oxygen,  hai 
av.'iiled  himself  oi'an  opportimity,  while  at  Florence*,  to  operate  on  ulisiub- 
rftnijce  with  a  very  powerful  Ions  and  the  concciftrated  rays  of  the  amiiilh 
vtt'ail  of  the  ^"ollaii*  pile.  He  made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  thecom* 
hiisiion  of  small  diamonds  laid  in  a  platiiia  cup  and  placed  in  a  glass  ^krfie^ 
through  which  the  solar  rays  were  made  to  pass  and  burn  tbe  diamonds; 
hut  in  none  of  them  was  tnerc  any  oxygen  evolved:  whence  he  was  IB" 
duced  to  abandon  the  idea  of  oxygiMi  forming  any  part  of  the  Aamoad. 
lie  next  directed  his  attention  to  ascertain  whether,  according  to  the  op^ 
nion  of  Cuyton  Morveau,  hydrogen  or  water  might  not  exist  in  diamood; 
but  the  result  was  similar,  no  trace  of  either  appearing.  Moisture,  Indec^ 
in  his  first  experiments  was  discovered;  but  it  was  entirely  owinc  to  an 
imperfection  in  the  a})paratus,  which  was  afterwards  remedied.  CharanI 
was  then  submitted  to  similar  experiments,  and  emitted  tome  hydrofea» 
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Hence  Sir  H.  concludes  that  diamond  is  perfectly  pure  carbon,  and  that  its 
hardness  and  transparency  are  deriFed  from  its  crystallization,  and  no^ 
from  the  admixture  of  any  other  elementary  body. 

Mr.  Sotheby  will  soon  publish  a  volume  containing  hve  tragedies,  enti- 
tled, the  Death  of  Darnley,  Ivan,  Zamorin  and  Zama,  the  Confession,  and 

Orestes. 

A  very  important  work  is  in  the  press,  and  will  be  speedily  published, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colquhoun,  on  the  population,  wealth,  power,  and  re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire — in  one  volume  4to:  a  body  of  more  valua- 
ble information  and  interesting  facts  than  has,  perhaps,,  ever  been  disclosed 
to  the  public  in  so  short  a  compass,  and  in  which  will  be  found  detailed  the 
value  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the 
Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Settlements  in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  and 
Asia,  including  the  Territory  under  the  management  of  the  East- India 
Company.  The  whole  illustrated  by  copious  statistical  tables,  constructed 
on  a  new  and  comprehensive  plan,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  meanest 
capacity. 

Early  in  June  was  published  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biblio- 
graphy, to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  on  the  public  Libraries  of  the  An- 
cients, by  Mr.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home.  This  work  embraces  a  general 
view  of  the  different  subjects  connected  with  the  Study  of  Bibliography, 
the  materials  used  for  books  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  the  origin  ana 
progress  of  Writing  and  printing,  the  mechanism  of  the  art ;  the  knowledge 
of  books,  tlieir  relative  values  and  scarcity,  choice  and  classification  of  books 
for  children,  &lc.  &lc.,  together  withr  a  copious  notice  of  the  principal  Au- 
thors who  have  treated  on  Bibliography,  and  accounts  of  the  chief  modern 
public,  and  private  Libraries. 

M.  Baptist  Lendi,  of  St.  Gall,  has  invented  a  new  hygrometer,  of  which 
the  following  description  is  given — In  a  white  flint  bottle  is  suspended  a 
pieceof  metal,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut,  which  not  only  looks  extremely 
beautiful,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  ornament  of  a  room,  but  likewise 
)>redicts  every  possible  change  of  weather  12  or  14  hours  before  it  occurs. 
As  soon  as  the  metal  is  suspended  in  the  bottle  with  water,  it  begins  to  in- 
crease in  bulk,  and  in  10  or  12  days  forms  an  admirable  pyramid,  which  re- 
sembles polished  brass ;  and  it  undergoes  several  changes,  till  it  has  at- 
tained its  full  dimensions.  In  rainy  weather  this  pyramid  is  constantly 
covered  with  pearly  drops  of  water ;  in  case  of  thunder  or  hail,  it  will 
change  to  the  finest  red,  and  throw  out  rays :  in  case  of  wind  or  fog,  it 
will  appear  dull  and  spotted  ;  and  previously  to  snow  it  will  look  quite 
muddy.  If  placed  in  a  moderate  temperature,  it  will  reautre  no  other 
trouble  than  to  pour  out  a  common  tumbler  full  of  water,  ana  to  put  in  the 
game  quantity  of  fresh.    For  the  first  few  days  it  must  not  be  shaken. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  Severn  Association,  a  gentleman 
exhibited  the  following  statement  of  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  the 
effectual  preservation  of  the  Salmon  Fisheries  in  the  Severn.  He  had 
carefully  ascertained  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  roe  of  a  salmon,  weight  71b. ; 
they  amounted  to  11,350;  supposing; each  egg  to  yield  a  fish  of  one  pound, 
tlie  quantity  of  food  thus  produced  would  equal  five  tons ;  the  same  number 
at  ten  pounds  would  give  fifty  tons;  and  100  spawners  of  the  same  weight 
would  give  no  less  than  5000  tons.  A  quantity  of  human  food  equal  to  the 
produce  of  10,000  acres  of  wheat,  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  when  convert- 
ed into  flour  jM  the  rate  of  delhfi.  per  hu«hel. 
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DIED, 

At  Tokat,  Persia,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  Rev,  Henry  Biartjo, 
I).  B.  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  This  distinguished  srhobr 
took  his  Bachelor  s  degree  in  liiOl,  then  under  the  age  of  20,  and  attained 
the  hi^li  honour  of  Senior  Wrangler.  His  classical,  as  well  as  raathemati- 
cal  attainments,  were  very  considerable.  But  he  also  possessed  still  high- 
er attainments — those  of  genuine  piety  and  active  benevolence.  Under 
the  influence  of  zeal  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  he  embarked  fior 
India  as  Chaplain  to  the  Company,  in  the  summer  of  180p,  and  at  the  se- 
veral stations  assigned  to  him,  devoted  himself  so  diligently  to  some  of  the 
languages  of  the  East,  that  he  superintended  transhitions  of  tlie  New  Tes- 
tament into  the  Persian  and  Hindostance  languages;  and,  witli  the  asiis- 
tance  of  Sabat,  a  learned  Arabian  of  rank,  and  a  convert  from  Mahomet- 
anism,  made  cons^iderable  progress  in  an  Arabic  translation.  With  a  \iew 
to  render  the  Persian  traiiblution  more  perfect,  he  made  an  arduous jo(U^ 
ney  to  Shiraz,  where  he  re^»ided  for  some  time.  For  a  similar  purpose 
he  resolved  to  visit  Bagdad;  but  being  compelled  to  take  a  circuitous  route 
by  Tebriz,  near  the  Caspian  Sen,  his  health,  which  had  long  materiallj 
Buflered,  became  at  that  place  so  impaired,  that  he  resolved  to  return  hj 
Con8tantino($le  to  his  native  country.  On  reaching  Tokat,  about  600nuki 
from  Tebriz,  and  islOOfrom  Constantinople,  he  found  himself  unable  topro- 
.feeji  further ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  October  last,  it  pleased  an  all- wise  Pro- 
.  viaence  to  terminate  his  important  labours.  Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  31, 
.  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  a  distinguished  ornament,  and  the  Britiflk 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  a  most  valuable  associate. 

At  Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  H.  Larcher,  the  translator  of  Herodo- 
tus, and  patriarch  of  French  literature. 

Mr.  Wm.  Browne,  the  celebrated  traveller, — It  is  with  the  greatest  concen 
that  we  have  to  announce  to  the  public  the  death  of  this  most  enterprisiii| 
traveller.  The  same  thirst  after  knowledge  which  originally  ursed  hin 
to  follow  the  Nile  to  its  distant  source,  the  same  undaunted  spirit  whick 
^'upported  him  during  a  long  captivity  in  Darfour,  lately  prompted  him  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  the  Caspian  sea,  whence  it  was  his  mtentioo  to 
have  advanced  to  Samarcand  and  Bochara,and  that  tract  ofcountry^  whiek 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  Tartary.  He  hail  proceeded  as  far  as  Tebrii, 
but  the  barbarous  hand  of  assasins  prevented  the  further  execution  of  his 
project.  Shortly  after  leaving  that  place,  in  July  last,  in  comf>any  witk 
two  servants,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  robbers,  who  allowed  nis  at- 
tendants to  escape,  but  as  it  was  unfortunatelv  known  that  Mr.  Browne 
was  in  possession  of  some  gold,  he  was  secreted  by  these  villains,  and  no 
news  could  afterwards  be  heard  of  him  till  some  days  had  passed,  when 
his  body  was  found  near  the  road,  so  shockingly  mangled  as  to  leave  do 
doubt  about  the  cause  of  his  most  untimely  end.  His  particular  frieodi 
must  be  too  much  grieved  for  the  loss  of  such  talents  and  sueh  Tirtues  af 
Mr.  Browne  most  certainly  possessedf  to  receive  any  consolation  whlcliwe 
might  be  disposed  to  offer.  The  literary  world  will,  however,  derive  some 
comparative  satisfaction  in  knowing,  that  the  valuable  information  be  col* 
lected,  during  his  travels  in  AnatoKaand  Persia,  had,  owing  to  the  dangers 
which  invariai)Iy  attend  all  Europeans  in  those  countries,  bceo  contigoti 
from  time  to  time  into  tha  hands  of  coiiiideBtial  persons. 
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That  which  is  merely  an  amusement,  if  it  occupies  the  atfen* 
tion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  community,  can  never  be  unworthy 
of  notice ;  and  viewibg  it  in  this  lighl  only,  we  should  consider 
music  as  a  subject  demanding  our  attention.  But  its  pretensions 
are  much  higher ;  akid  when  we  reflect  that  from  the  earliest  age^ 
it  has  been  cultivated  by  every  nation  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ;  that  it  has  almost  always  formed  a  part  of  religious 
worship  and  liberal  education ;  and  that  its  principles  are  more  'i 
immediately  derived  froin  nature  than  those  of-any  other  sciehce, 
(for  whatever  may  be  the  refinement  of  music,  it  must  derive  its 
beauty  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  harmony,  which  we 
derive  from  simple  vit>ration  j)  we  are  inclined  to  give  it  a  place 
more  respectable  than  that  which  a  mere  amiiaement  can-.claim, 
and  regard  it  as  intrinsii^ally  worthy  of  our  attention. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  now  introduce  to  our  readers 
<<  Musical  Biography ;''  not  as  a  complete  history  of  the  science, 
for  that  it  does  not  profess  to  be,  but  as  presenting  a  compen- 
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dioiis  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  music.  With  respect  te 
Dr.  Biirnej's  history,  although  we  believe  that  no  one  woo  ever- 
read  it  wi^ihed  that  it  had  been  lesSy  yet  we  fear  that  its  magnilede 
has  deterred  many  from  its  perusal.  In  fact,  the  history  .of  a 
science  so  universally  cultivated  as  music  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  voluminous :  unless  it  is  minute  and  particular  it  is  worth 
nothing,  and  tends  to  confusion  rather  than  to  iofonn|ition  ;  asd 
in  the  case  of  music  particularly,  is  incapable  of  coropressioiit  b^ 
cause  so  many  of  the  materials  from  which  it  must  he  coonpiled 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with  or  understood,  and  for  that  resMias. 
closer  examination  and  more  copious  extracts  .and  esplanationi 
must  be  given. 

The  work  before  us  is,  however,  of  no  terrific  niagnitude9.MMl 
contains,  in  short  accounts  of  its  professors,  a  chronolof^cal  hjploif 
of  music  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  pms^ 
time.  These  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  their  respective 
countries,  and  in  general  some  account  of  th^r  works  is  appended^ 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  how  much  tl^e  author,  is  indebted  Is 
Dr«  Burney ;  a  debt,  however,  which  he  acknowledges,  and  witk. 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  (though  not  perhaps  to  that  to  which 
our  author  has  carried  it,)  we  should  find  no  fault,  because  n 
can  point  out  no  better  source  of  information.  Of  coorae^  tliis  r^; 
mark  can  only  apply  to  the  period  which  preceded  tlie  pnbGes- 
tion  of  Dr.  Burney's  last  volume.  Since  that  time  bar  aiAsr 
has  not  had  so  good  a  guide ;  and  although  we  do  not  mean^a. 
blame  him  for  not  having  done  what  he  has  not  professed  to  do^ 
yet  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  want  of  a  general  history  cf 
music  from  that  time.  A  period  of  twenty-four  years  has  now  elsn* 
sed  since  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Burney's  history  was  publisii«t 
as  eventful,  perhaps,  as  any  which  has  preceded  it.  To  saj  wth 
thing  more,  during  that  time  Haydn,  Mozart,  Piccini,  and  Gn* 
try,  have  closed  thei^  labours,  and  materials  of  every  descriptiia 
are  not  wanting.  We  know  not  whether  we  may  ever  expect^« 
fifth  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Burney,  nor  (o  whom  else  iH 
can  look  for  a  continuation  of  his  work,  which  shall  be  worth j  sC 
what  has  been  already  published. 

We  are  also  particularly  glad  to  introduce  the  work  befiMO  m 
to  our  readers,  because  it  is  so  seldom  that  we  meet  with  pnbliQii 
tions  on  music  which  are  likely  to  be  generally  .hterestiii^  M^ 
most  all  the  works  on  that  subject,  however  acceptable  or  ossM 
they  may  be  to  the  student,  have  as  few  charms  for  the  fptfg^ 
reader,  or  even  for  most  musical  amateurs,  as  a  German  dictioi||r 
ry,  or  a  table  of  logarithms.  The  truth  is,  that  comparativ4iJf W 
of  those  who  f nrofess  a  love  for  music  give  themselves  wtnf  tnMf 
about  the  matter  except  as  to  the  practice ;  and  there  ||vw.  BpiW 
who  conceive,  that  the  pleasure  which  they  derive  fPQil  lt.«ii|p||, 
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be  diminiBbed  bj  a  knowledge  of  its  principleSi  and  who,  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  their  possessing  that  mysterious  facult/ 
which  is  called  having  ^*an  ear  for  music/'  look  with  indiflTerence, 
if  not  with  contempt,  upon  those  means  of  acquiring  knowledge 
which  they  deem  it  unnecessary  to  pursue.  This  phrase,  which 
is  so  commonly^  used,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  very  signifi- 
cant, appears  to  us  to  have  little  or  no  meaning.  It  is  generally- 
applied  to  those  who  are  capable  of  distinguishing  the  intervals  of  * 
melody  and  the  consonances  of  harmony,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  whose  organs  are  so  defective  that  they  cannot  judge  cor- 
rectly of  either.  That  such  a  distinction  exists  we  do  not  dispute ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  what  is  termed  a  want  of  ear 
arises,  in  most  cases,  from  a  want  of  practice.  That  this  correct- 
ness of  ear  does  arise  from  practice  and  habit  will  appear  if  we 
consider  hoW  many  persons,  who,  when  they  began  could  play 
out  of  tune  without  being  at  all  conscious  of  it,  have  afterwards 
become  sufBciently  correct  to  join  in  a  concert ;  and  jet  how  dif- 
ferent their  accuracy  is  from  that  fastidiousness  of  ear  which  is 
agonized  by  the  imperfection  of  an  eschaton,  and  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  long  study  of  the  scale ;  and  we  believe  that  half  the 
amateur  performers  on  the  piano-forte  in  this  country,  wlio  would 
feel  much  aggrieved  if  the  accuracy  of  their  ears  were  called  in 
question,  have  no  idea  that  their  instrument  19  imperfect,  or  that 
there  is  such  a  word  as  temperament  All  we  mea^y  this  is  to 
reduce  the  mysterious  faculty  of  intuitive  musical  enjoyment  to  its 
proper  standard,  and  to  place  music  in  this  respect  on  a  footing 
with  other  sciences.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  why  it  is  more  cor- 
rect or  rational  to  say,  that  an  uninstructed  person  who  derives 
satisfaction  from  hearing  music  has  ^  an  ear  for  milsic,"  than  it 
would  be  to  say,  that  the  countryman  who  i»  amused  by  gazing  at 
a  sign-post  has  an  eye  for  painting.  He  derives  pleasure  frotn 
the  object  which  is  presented  to  him;  he  is  pleased  with  the  co- 
louring and  imitation ;  be  is  in  some  degree  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  execution ;  and  his  eye  would  be  oflfended  by  any  gross  devia- 
tion from  the  rules  of  perspective  or  propdrtion.  Thiis  will  be 
generally  allowed  him;  and  we  should  be  content  if  those  who 
have  an  ear  for  music  did  not  assume  more  than  a  proportionate 
degree  of  knowledge  with  respect  to  that  science.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  he  who  has  **  an  ear  for  music**  is  supposed  to 
have  **  a  natural  taste  for  music,"  aqd  must  support  his  preten- 
sions by  criticism ;  and  cannot  condescend  to  acquire  the  necea- 
lary  qualifications  for  decision,  because  he  conceives  that  na- 
ture lus  furnished  him  with  a  more  infallible  mode  of  judging. 
Thus  hia  judgment  is  formed,  not  from  any  knowledge  of  the 
science,  bat  by  the  unk>n  of  common  repbrt  with  his  own  <<  natu- 
ral taste."    There  an  aome  compoaera  wboae  works  are  atimpeil 
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witfa  sucb  universal  approbation  that  he  cannot  refaie  hii  apphnie; 
while  there  are  others  whose  compositions  find  their  way  to  hk 
heart  at  once  ;  and  he  sits  down  contentedly,  and  coDfideistljr  be- 
lieving (hat  the  Messiah  and  the  Battle  of  Prague  are  the  fiaest 
compositions  in  the  world,  and  that  Haydn  and  Braham  are  the 
greatest  composers  that  ever  lived. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  work  before  us.  We  shall  «cfracf, 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  the  account  which  is  given  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Mace.  We  have  before  observed  that  the  aothor 
is  under  obligations  to  Dr.  Burney,  and  the  assistance  which  he 
has  derived  from  his  work  is  apparent  in  the  following  article ; 
but  we  extract  the  account  which  he  has  given,  becauaeit  is  more 
full  than  Dr.  Burner's,  and  because  the  original  wcttlcof  Mr.  Mace 
is  now  become  scarce.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  good-nafmed 
old  enthusiast  in  music ;  and  of  his  eccentricity  the  extract  from 
his  work  will  euable  our  readers  to  judgCi  while  it  may,  perhapi, 
have  the  further  effect  of  reconciling  them  to  the  preaent  alalB  cf 
parochial  psalmody,  by  showing  them  what  it  waa  in  hie  day.  .We 
mnst,  however,  caution  them  not  to  form  too  onfavoonible  aa 
opinion  oi'  the  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  playing  on  heyed  «• 
struments  had  arrived  in  his  time,  from  the  facility  with  which 
this  old  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  a  parish  m^ht  be 


to  <<  swarm  or  abound  with  organists."    The  instrameiital  coB||to< 
sitions  which  remain  of  Dr.  Bull  (who  died  the  same>  yeirmBt 


Mace  was  born)  and  his  contemporaries  prove,  at  least  on  tibt 
tural  supposition  that  they  were,  able  to  perform  what  they  o 
posed,  that  they  were  not  deficient  in  hand,  however,  th^  n^lt 
want  what  some  may  think  the  more  necessary  qnalifiattioop  of 
taste,  elegance,  and  expression. 

'*  Thomas  IVIace,  one  of  the  clerks  of  Trinity  College,  Cambrl4|||li 
is  distinguished  among  the  writers  on  nturic  by  a  work  entitied,  **Bhi- 
Bic's  Mooumcnt,  or  a  RcmembraDcer  of  the  best*  praetieal  Muric^  boA 
Divine  aud  Civil,  that  has  ever  been  known  to  have  been  hi  the 
World;''  published  in  folio,  in  1676. 

*«He  was  born  in  the  year  1613;  but  under  whom  he  was  eA^ 
catedn  or  by  whnt  means  he  liecame  possessed  of  so  much  skill  in  the 
science  of  music  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  matter  for  the  above  verk, 
he  has  no  where  informed  us.  We  may  collect  from  it  that  he  wis 
cnthui-iastically  fond  of  mMsic,  and  of  a  devout  and  serious  dispoiillMi, 
though  cheerful  and  e;oo<1.humoured  even  under  the  infirmitief  ef  ^ 
and  the  pressure  of  misfortunes.  His  knowledge  of  music  wtsttm  te 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  practice  of  the  kite,  (hiilaveailelav 
stiiiment,)  and  to  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  sclenee  m  enabled 
him  to  compose  for  it 

'*  Ap  to  the  above  book,  a  singular  vein  of  dry  bumonr  raeathnmh 
it,  which  is  far  from  being  dis^tjog,  sfaice  ft caddbilaa  Htd^  p«Ml 
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of  a  good-natured  old  man.  The  four  first  chapters  are  a  eulogium 
•D  psalmody  and  parochial  music  ;  the  fifUi  cootaias  a  recommeDdatioa 
of  the  orgaa  for  that  purpose.  The  sixth  chapter  we  shall  Ucanscribe 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  apd  manner  of  the  whole. 

<' '  How  to  procure  an  organist 

*'  '  The  certain  way  1  will  propose  shall  be  this ;  namely,  first,  I 
will  suppose  you  hare  a  parish  dark,  and  such  an  one  as  is  able  to 
set  and  lead  a  psalm,  although  it  be  never  so  indifTerently. 

''^^Now  this  beinfr  granted,  I  may  say  that  I  will,  or  any  musick 
master  will,  or  many  more  inferiors,  as  virginal  players,  or  many  organ 
makers,  or  the  like ;  I  say,  any  of  those  will  teach  such  a  parish  dark 
how  to  pulse  or  strike  most  of  our  common  psalm  tunes,  usually  sung- 
in  our  churches,  for  a  trifle,  viz.  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  shillings,  and 
to  well  that  he  need  never  bestow  more  cost  to  perform  that  duty  suffi- 
ciently during  his  life. 

^  ^  This  I  believe  no  judicious  person  in  the  art  will  doubt  of.  And 
then,  when  this  dark  is  thus  well  accomplished,  he  nill  be  so  doated 
upon  by  all  the  pretty  ingenious  children  and  young  men  in  the  parish, 
that  scarcely  any  of  them  but  will  be  begging  now  and  then  a  shilling 
or  two  of  their  parents  to  give  the  dark,  that  he  may  teach  them  to 
pulse  a  psalm  tune;  the  which  any  such  child  or  youth  will  be  able  to 
do  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time  very  well. 

'^^  And  then,  again,  each  youth  will  be  as  ambitious  to  pulse  that 
psalm  tune  io  publick  to  the  congregation,  and  no  doubt  but  shall  do  it 
sufficiently  well. 

^  *  And  thus  by  little  and  little  the  parish,  in  a  short  time,  will  swarm 
or  abound  with  organists,  and  sufficient  enough  for  that  service. 

^*  *•  For  you  must  know,  and  I  entreat  you  to  believe  me,  that  se- 
riously  it  is  one  of  the  most  easy  pieces  of  performances  in  all  instru- 
mental music  to  pulse  one  of  our  psalm  tunes  ttuly  and  well,  after  a 
very  little  showing  upon  the  organ. 

^  <  The  dark  likewise  will  quickly  get  in  bis  money  by  this  means. 

"  *  And  I  suppose  no  parent  will  grudge  it  him,  but  rather  rejoice 
in  It. 

*' '  Thus  you  may  perceive  bow  easily  and  certainly  these  two  great 
difficulties  may  be  overcome,  and  with  nothing  so  much  ^s  a  willing 
mind. 

<'  <  Therefore,  be  but  willingly  resolved,  and  the  work  will  soon 
be  done. 

'<  <  And  now  again  methinks  I  see  some  of  you  tossing  up  your 
caps,  and  crying  aloud,  *'  we  will  have  an  organ^  and  an  organist  too ; 
for  'tis  but  laying  Out  a  little  dirty  money,  and  bow  can  we  lay  it  out 
better  than  in  that  service  we  offer  up  unto  God  P  And  who  should  we 
better  bestow  it  upon,  if  not  upon  him  and  his  service?^ 

'*  *  This  is  a  very  right  and  an  absolute  good^resolve;  persist  in  It 
and  you  will  do  well,  and  doubtless  find  much  content  and  satisfaction 
in  ycmr  ao  doing. 

** '  For  there  lies  linked  to  this  an  unknown  and  unapprehended 
great  good  lienefit,  which  would  redeand  certainly  to  all  or  moat  young 
pUkkep,  whfii  by  tkla  meanai  woald,  in  thd^  minorities,  be  ao  mmcI)^ 
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tinctured  or  seasoned,  as*!  may  say,  or  brought  into  t  kind  of  fuiffiftiV 
ty  or  acquaintance  wiUi  the  harmless  innocent  delights  of  nicb  pun 
and  uiiiU:fjlable  practices,  as  that  it  would  be  a  great  meant  to  wio 
them  to  the  love  of  virtue,  and  to  disdain,  contemn  and  alight,  those 
common,  gross,  ill  practices,  which  most  children  are  incideiit  to  bll 
into  m  their  ordinary  and  accustomed  pursuits.' 

'^  But  lest  his  arguments  in  favour  of  tlie  general  use  of  the  oigaa 
should  fail,  the  author,  in  Hie  eighth  chapter,  sliovis  how  peahna  mar 
be  performed  io  churches  withcMit  that  instrument.  In'  the  eleventh 
and  tweU'ili  chapters  he  treats  of  cathedral  music,  and  laments  aerlomlj 
its  decline  in  tins  kingdom. 

<^  In  parochial  psalmody  the  autlior  recommends  what  hecallashari* 
square-even^  and  uHi/orm  o^re^,  and  is  'bold  to  say,  that  many  rf 
our  psalm  tunes  are  so  excellently  good^  that  art  cannot  fnemd  ihtm . 
or  make  them  better.^  In  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  singing  in  tnnc^ 
even  with  a  good  voice,  he  observes,  that  ^  with  an  unsk^ul  inhatmB 
nious-coarse-grdined'hoarse'Vaice^  it  Is  impossible.  '  'Tis  sad  to  hear 
what  whinin<:,  tolling,  yelling,  or  screeking  there  is  in'/Our  eauwhycmh 
gregationSy  where,  if  there  be  no  organ  to  compel  them  to  faamioiiical 
unity,  the  people  seem  affrighted^  or  distracted.**  The  liberal  «ae  of 
compounds  by  the  ingenious  Master  Mace  gives  his  language  a  veij 
Grecian  appearance. 

"The  seconil  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the  lute,  andpfofeaaea  totar 
open  all  the  secrets  relating  to  that  instrument,  which,  till' the  aiithori 
time,  had  only  been  known  to  the  masters  of  the  science. 

^^  The  third  part  is  on  the  viol  and  music  in  general ;  and  in  tUa  he 
censures  the  abuse  of  music,  in  the  disproportionate  number  ofbni  aal 
treble  instruments  in  the  concerts  of  his  time,  in  which  he  aaya  It  waa 
not  unusual  to  have  but  one  small-weak-sounding  baBi*Fiol  to  tup  or 
three   scolding  violins,  as  he  calls  them. 

**  He  gives  directions  for  procuring  and  maintairang  the  beat  rauaie 
imaginable,  and  exhibits,  first,  the  plan  of  a  music  room  cootriyed  by 
himself  for  concerts,  with  galleries  for  auditors,  capable  of  holding  two 
hundred  persons.  The  instruments  are  a  table  organ  (an.  ioyentkm  of 
his  own)  and  a  chest  of  viols,  two  violins,  and  basses  of  strength  infr 
clent  '^  that  they  may  not  out-cry  the  rest  of  tlie  music**  To  theaft 
he  adds  two  theorboes,  three  full  sized  lyra-vlols,  lusty  and  amait 
speaking :  because  that  in  consort  they  often  retort  against  the  trefalei 
imitating,  and  often  standing  instead  of  that  part,  a  second  treUe. 
"  And  being  thus  stored,  you  have  a  ready  entertainment  for  the  great- 
est prince  in  the  world.*' 

^^  He  afterwards  gives  directions  for  playing  the  viol,  with  a  few 
lessons  by  way  of  example ;  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  muale 
in  general,  which,  however,  contains  nothing  more  than  some  reflex 
tions  of  tlie  author  on  the  mysteries  of  music,  which,  lie  sayai  hare 
a  tendency  to  strengthen  faith,  and  are  a  security  against  the  do  of 
atheism. 

**  Mace  does  not  appear  to  have  held  any  considerable  rankamoog 
musicians,  nor  is  he  celebrated  cither  ias  a  composer  for,  or  a  perfermer 
on,  the  lute.    His  book,  however,  proves  him  to  have  been  an 
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ju<lge  of  the  instraineot,  and  cootaSos  such  a  varietj  of  directioos  as  to 
render  it  a  work  of  great  utility.  We  fiud  in  it  many  curious  obser- 
Tatious  on  the  choice  of  stringed  instruments,  the  various  kinds  of 
wood  of  which  they  are  made;  the  method  of  preserving  them,  and  the 
mode  of  using  strings.**    (Vol,  I.  p.  248.) 

We  shall  now  present  o\ir  readers  with  another  extract  of  ra- 
ther a  different  nature,  which  seems  to  give  a  greater  sanction  to 
the  stories  which  are  related  of  the  power  of  music  than  any  other 
history  which  we  have  read.  Besides^  we  think  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  jealous  of  our  national  honour  will  read  with  ad- 
ditional interest  the  history  of  a  composer  whose  works  appear  to 
have  been  the  study,  and  to  have  formed  the  style,  of  our  coun- 
tryman Henry  Purcell. 

'*  Alessandro  Stradella  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  a  tine  singer  and  an  excellent  performer  qd 
the  harp,  an  instrument  in  which  he  took  much  delight*  For  some 
years  he  held  the  situation  of  composer  to  the  Opera  at  Venice,  under 
an  appointment  from  the  magistrates  of  that  republic. 

''  He  was  likewise  a  teacher  of  music  there ;  and,  amongst  others  of 
whose  instruction  he  had  the  superintendence,  there  was  a  young  lady 
of  rank,  named  Hortensia,  who  lived  in  a  criminal  intercourse  with  a 
Venetian  nobleman.  His  frequent  access  to  this  lady  produced  a 
mutual  affection,  and  they  agreed  to  elope  together.  They  embarked 
for  Konie  )n  a  fine  night,  and,  aided  by  a  favourable  wind,  effected 
their  escape. 

^  On  discovering  the  lady's  flight,  the  Venetian  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  methods  of  the  country  in  obtaining  satisfaction  for  real  or  sup- 
posed injuries*  He  dispatched  two  assassins,  with  instructioos  to  mur- 
der both  Stradella  and  the  lady  wherever  they  should  be  found,  giving 
them  a  sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  making  them  tlie  promise  of  a 
larger  sum  if  they  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Being  arrived  at  Na- 
ples, they  were  informed  that  those  of  whom  they  were  in  pursuit  were 
at  Rome,  where  the  lady  passed  as  Stradella's  wife :  on  this  inteUigi^nce 
they  wrote  to  their  employer,  requesting  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  hi  order  to  secure  an  asylum  to 
which  they  could  fly  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  perpetrated. 

^^  Having  received  these  letters,  they  made  the  best  of  their  way  to 
Rome.  At  their  arrival  they  were  informed,  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  succecdincf  day  Stradella  was  to  give  an  oratorio  in  the  church  of 
San  Gioveniii  Lateraoo.  They  attended  the  performance,  determining 
to  follow  the  composer  and  his  mistress  out  of  the  church,  aud,  seizing 
a  conveoient  opportunity,  to  make  th^  fatal  blow.  The  music  soon 
afterwards  commenced ;  but  so  exquisitely  pathetic  was  it  in  some  parts, 
that,  long  before  it  was  concluded,  the  suggestions  of  humanity  had 
beofun  to  operate  upon  them.  They  were  seized  with  remorse, 
and  reflected  with  horror  on  the  thought  of  depriving  a  man  of  life  who 
could  give  to  his  anditors  so  much  delight  as  they  had  felt.  In  short, 
they,  entirely.dcalatad  from  theb  parpose,  and  detemnned,  instead  ^ 
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taking  away  his  life,  to  exert  all  their  elTorts  to  pz«aenre  it  Thcf 
awaited  his  coniiug  out  of  the  church,  aod,  alter  first  thankiog  bin  tot 
the  pleasure  they  had  received  in  hearing  hb  muslCy  iofonned  him  of 
the  bloody  errand  on  which  they  had  been  sent :  expatialiog  od  the 
irresistible  charms  which,  of 'savages,  had  made  them  meo,  and -had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  elTect  their  bloody  purpose.  Tbey 
concluded  by  earnestly  advising  that  he  and  the  lady  should  depart 
immediately  from  Rome,  promising  that  they  would  forego  the  w 
mainder  of  the  reward,  and  would  deceive  their  employer,  by  makiag 
bim  believe  they  had  quitted  that  city  oo  Uie  moniihg  of  tbeir  sni- 
val.** 

We  shall  make  no  further  extracts,  because  we  think  that  we 
have  already  quoted  enough  from  the  work  to  show  our  readeii 
that  they  may  expect  some  amusement  from  its  peniBal;  and  we 
purposely  avoid  extracthfig  the  accountis  of  those  compoMiv  whoae 
works  are  hiore  generally  known,  because  we  wish  to  refer  ear 
readers  to  the  work  itself  for  their  histories. 

We  must  not,  however,  so  far  forget  ourselves  as  to  part  with 
an  author  without  finding  some  fault  with  his  work ;  and  as  we  can* 
not  convict  him  of  many  positive  failings,  we  must  be  content  to 
notice  his  omissions.  We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  eetimaie 
of  the  talents  and  performances  of  the  various  compoaere 
memoirs  are  contained  in  the  work  before  us ;  but  wliile 
which  it  would  be  invidious  to  niention  are  recorded},  we 
help  being  surprised  at  the  omission  ofthoseofLampugnaaiiFkyali 
Richter,  Hoffineister,  D'Alembert,  Roussier,  our  own  coontrf- 
men  Callcott,  Horaley,  Clarke,  King,  and  many  othersu  We  Beii- 
tion  these  names  because  they  are  the  first  which  occur  lo  OBf  with- 
out meaning  to  class  them  together,  or  to  give  any  opinioD  oo  their 
respective  merits ;  but  surely  their  claim  to  notice  m  aoperior  to 
that  of  some  whose  memoirs  our  author  has  taken  the  tronUe  to 
publish.  We  mention  this  the  rather  because  he  iq|inearB  to  ooih 
template  a  supplement,  and  even  if  their  lives  should  fnnush  lit- 
tle that  would  be  interestmg,  yet  some  account  of  their  work* 
would  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  looking  through  the  work  before  us  we  have  been  ■truck 
with  one  circumstance,  which,  we  believe,  has  not  been  geaersilf 
attended  to.  Music  has  been  frequently  compared  with  poetiy 
and  painting,  but  those  who  have  made  the  coinpariaon  do  not 
appear  to  have  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  diflPerent  periods  of 
time  which  they  have  respectively  required  to  bring  tliein  to  tlieir 
present  state  of  perfection.  What  was  music  in  the  dayi  ef 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Ariosto  ?  what  was  it  in  IBm^inA 
when  Milton  wrote  and  Lely  painted?  Excepting  ocGoioaailj 
in  the  music  of  the  church,  and  in  uiadrigah  formed  on  die  wme 
model,  we  shall  find  little  but  a  display  of  oflbnaive  pedantajt  M^ 
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aa  ostentation  of  difBculty  and  puerile  contrivance.  *^  Ces  soni 
des  notes  et  rim  que  des  notes;  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
excites  rapture.  Thej  may  be  heard  by  a  lover  of  music  with  aa 
little  emotion  as  the  clapper  of  a  mill^  or  the  rumbling  of  a  post- 
chaise."  We  are  aware  that  the  period  of  which  we  have  spoken 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  time  when  music  was  at  its  highest 
perfection. — *'  Now  I  am  upon  this  subject,"  says  Sir  John 
Hawkins,*  "  I  will  tell  the  reader  a  secret,  which  is,  that  music 
was  in  its  greatest  perfection  from  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  when,  with 
a  variety  of  treble  instruments,  a  vitious  taste  was  introduced, 
and  vocal  harmony  received  its  mortal  wound.  In  this  period 
flourished  Luca  Marenzio,  Monteverde,  Horatio  Vecchi,  Cifra, 
and  the  Prince  of  Venosa;  and,  to  the  honour  of  this  nation,  our 
own  Tallis  and  Bird ;  and  some  years  after,  in  the  more  elegant 
kinds  of  composition,  such  as  madrigals,  canzonets,  &c.,  Wilbye, 
Weelkes,  Bennet,  Morley,  Bateson,  and  others,  whose  works 
show  deep  skill  and  fine  iqvention." 

We  have  a  great  respect  for  the  composers  above  named,. and 
judging  of  them  from  such  of  their  works  as  have  reached  us,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  dispute  theu:  title  to  some  portion  of  admiration. 
But  when  the  worthy  knight^represents  music  as  being  at  its  high- 
est perfection  during  their  time,  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
him.  We  may  admire  their  science,  and  4he  ingenious  contri- 
vances of  their  composi^ioffs,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
^works  of  Handel  alone  contain,  united  with  an  equal  degree  of 
science,  more  melody,  feeling,  and  expression,  and  infinitely  more 
of  every  thing  that  is  lovely  and  impassioned  in  music,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  all  their  works.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  coin 
test  this  point,  at  least  while  we  are  speaking  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  music,  because  if,  in  truth,  it  did  arrive  at  its  greatest  perfection 
at  the  period  to  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  alludes,  the  space  of 
time  which  it  required  to  bring  it  to  maturity  was  less  toan  we 
imagine,  and  its  progress  more  remarkable.  At  all  events,  we 
believe  there  are  few,  except  those  who  ^*  love  for  antiquity's 
sake,"  who  can  admire  any  except  the  choral  compoaitiom  of 
those  days.  The  contemporary  works  of  the  poet  and  the  painter 
still  challenge  our  admiration ;  but  who  iieould  care  to  hear*  per- 
formed *^  a  fantasy  for  viols,  or  a  monotonous  ay  re  with  .a  tabla- 
ture  for  the  lute  ?"  Who  would  prqhr  "  choice  ayres  to  iynge 
to  the  theorbo"  to  the  melodies  dHnandel  or  Pergolesi?  Ip 
short)  if  we  cofnpare  the  progress  of  music  during  the  three  last 
centuries  with  that  of  other  arts  and  sciences,  we  cannot  but  ob* 

*  Notes  on  WatUm^s  Angler,  p.  2Sr# 
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serve  how  imich  more  rapidly  it  has  proceeded,  and  it  miy  WA 
be  wholly  unintercstii:^  to  inquire  into  the  reawniB  rf  it*  fOddafe 
advance.  ^  ^  ' 

Diiil'ir  I  he  infancy  of  music,  those  who  cultivated  it  labMivii 
under  a  didadvantage  which  was  not  felt  by  the  profesBOra  (t 
otHer  sciences.  Tliey  were  forming,  and  not  reviving,  a  acience; 
and  wliile  the  poet  couid  take  as  his  pattern  productioDa  on  tha 
verge  of  perfection,  and  the  painter  found  among  the  relica  oC 
antiquity  apecimenp,  if  not  directly  of  his  own  art,  yet  of  tha 
sister  art  ot  sculpture,  which  are  still  considered  as  modeb  of  con- 
8U'T:nia[e  excellence,  the  musician  had  no  guide,  and  howevet 
music  iiiight  have  fluuriilied  in  Greece  and  Rome,  it  waa  tobim  ai 
if  it  had  never  existed.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  if  aomelhii^  had 
been  saved  from  ihe  wreck  of  taste  and  science  for  every  one  "but 
hintself.  Fi  dgments  of  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  metapbyaicSi 
medicine,  and  of  most  arts  and  sciences,  were  collected  and  pre- 
served ;  and  when  their  reedification  was  begun,  maleriah  were 
not  wanting  for  their  foundations ;  but  music  was  irrecoverably 
lost.  It  was  even  worse  than  lost;  for  although  Botbiog  was 
sa»'cd  which  could  be  of  practical  use,  yet  the  halhicinatidna  of 
speculative  musicians  remained,  and  were  ei^erly  embraced  hf 
those  to  whom  learning  was  dear  in'  proportion  to  tlie  obacuriff 
in  which  it  was  involved. 

Tht  information  which  has  reached  us  respecting  the  Bnuic  of 
the  ancients  is,  in  fact,  so  scanty,  that  we  know  Mt  whatflilSr Ihcj 
had  any  idea  of  harmony  ;  and  although  the  better  tffioStin  Momr 
to  be  that  they  had  not,  yet  the  question  can  never  be  decl* 
ded.  The  works  of  antiquity  on  this  subject  which  hhre  come 
down  to  us  are  all  theoretical,  and  if  they  do  not  feacbiaie  in  t|iO 
present  day,  had  such  charms  for  our  monkish  ancestora  that  tkey 
obtained  for  music  a  place  in  the  circle  ofsciencea*  Thiay  inw- 
evcr,  assisted  its  progress  but  little.  It  could  nbf,  iaid^edy  be 
otherwise  while  the  theory  existied  independently  of  the  practicei 
and  there  was  no  art  to  which  the  science  could  l>e  applied.— 
The  science  which  they  studied  instructed  them  how  to  divide 
the  scale  with  mathematical  accuracy ;  to  discoorse  with  a profo* 
sion  of  learned  obscurity  on  the  modes  and  tetrftchordaof  the  an* 
cients,  and  the  ratios  of  every  interval,  from  Ihe  diapaaon  to  flie 
comma ;  but  it  did  net  advance  them  one  step  in  harmonyi  mekdy, 
or  modulation.  There  waa»  as  we  have  said,  no  practice  to  which 
the  theory  could  be  applied;  and  this  is  strictly  troe  if  we  ex- 
cept the  monotonous  descant  used  in  the  chm*ch  service.  If 
was  impossiljle  to  form  any  connexion  between  the  raleaoJfPMa- 
my  and  Bocthius,  or  the  ecclesiastical  modes  and  the  mbdo 
tpscivo  of  national  music ;  and  thus  tl^e  acienee  and  practice  of 
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music  were  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  eacb  other.  The 
theorist  looked  with  contempt  on  the  minstrel,  and  the  muistrel 
knew  not  that  the  theorist  existed.  While  the  cloistered  pedant 
was  splitting  the  scale,  and  chastising  his  ear  to  the  unnatural  har- 
monies of  the  ancients,  the  vagrant  minstrel  was  making  his  art 
subservient  to  his  necessities,  and  gladly  exchanging  his  music 
for  sustenance.  Under  such  circumstances  a  science  conid  Im- 
prove but  slowly.  No  coalition  could  be  expected  between 
parties  so  opposite,  and  none  ever  was  formed.  At  length  the 
licentious  vagrancy  of  .'practical  musicians  was  checked  bj  legat 
restraint,  and  practical  music  sunk  lower  than  ever.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  theorist  went  on  slowly,  disporting  himself  with  canto 
fermo,  and  occasionally  relaxing  into  plain  descant ;  but  liarmony 
long  struggled  to  get  free  from  the  restraints  of  arithmetic  and 
the  ecclesiastical  modes. 

It  is,  in  fact,  to  the  church  that  we  must  look  for  the  first  dawn 
of  music  in  this  country  ;  but  even  there,  before  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  look  in  vain  for  any  thing  which  would  now  be  tolerated. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  seeing  the  injury  which  music  sustain-, 
ed  from  being  made  a  mathematical  science  before  it  had  become 
a  practical  art.  The  painter  expects  to  be  tried  by  the  eye,  and 
conceives  of  no  higher  appeal.  It  is  in  vain  that  his  picture  is 
strictly  within  the  rules  of  perspective  and  proportion,  if  the  eye 
is  displeased  ;  and  when  that  is  satisfied,  the  cle\  iations  from  rules 
are  admired  rather  than  blamed,  and  considered  less  as  the  evi- 
dences of  ignorance  than  as  the  characteristic  eccentricities  of 
genius.  But  with  music,  during  its  infancy,  the  case  was  different. 
Its  professor,  before  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
practical  music,  (for,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  with  which 
to  be  acquainted,)  had  learned  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  ismd  knew 
what  he  was  to  consider  as  harmony.  It  is  true  that  his  ear 
might  sometimes  suggest  a  doubt ;  but  it  was  soon  removed  by 
his  monochord,  and  geometry  and  arithmetic  demonstrated  that 
comparative  dissonance  was  perfect  harmony.  For  this  reason* 
while  a  succession  of  naked  fourths  was  common  and  approved 
descant,  the  major  third  was  almost  entirely  rejected,  or  only  used 
as  a  license.  Under  this  disadvantage  did  music  labour.  Born 
in  fetters,  and  nursed  in  thraldom,  it  is  not  surprising  tjhat  its  in- 
fancy was  long  and  weak,  and  that  when  at  length  it  acquired 
some  degree  of  liberty  by  the  introduction  of  canto  figurato  and 
fugue,  it  should  still  have  retained  some  of  the  infirmities  of  child* 
h(3U(l.  This,  however,  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  what  contributed  infinitely  more  to  set  music  free  was  the 
institution  of  the  opera,  about  a  century  afterwards*  The  compo- 
ser, instead  of  being  able  to  cover  his  want  of  melody  by  crowded 
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harmony  and  contrivance,  was»by  being  obliged  to  write  fiv  aria* 
gle  voice  antl  a  character  in  action,  compelled  to  atteaipt  flome- 
thing  like  expression.  He  was,  in  a  great  measure,  denied  Ui 
old  luxuries  of  fugue  and  canon,  and  obliged  to  turn  bis  attentioD 
to  the  reGnement  of  melody  and  modulation.  He  had,  moreover, 
two  parties  to  satisfy ;  the  learned,  who  required  science  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  audience,  who  looked  for  character  and  expreSiioB* 
This  amusement  becoming  popular,  composers  multiplied,  and 
emulation  was  excited.  Novelty  was  exacted ;  a:)d  altnoagh  this 
was  doubtless  productive  of  much  bad  music,  yet  new  effecti 
were  attempted,  and  the  resources  of  composition  were  hidiq»en; 
new  successions  and  combinations  were  hazarded,  condemned  iij 
those  who  afterwards  adopted  them,  and  at  length  universally  n- 
ceived. 


The  Lelters  of  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Hamilion;  fviffc  a  Sn^ 
pletnad  of  Interesting  Letters^  by  distinguishid  Penonagtt* 
2  vols.  8vo«  London.  1814. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Review.] 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  undertake  to  give  our 
some  account  of  these  volumes. 

The  only  cloud  which  has  obscured  the  bright  fame  of  the  i 
mortal  Kelson  was  generated  in  the  fatal  atmosphere  of  Naples*- 
His  public  honour  and  his  private  faith  have  been  suIliedDy,  to 
»ay  no  worse  of  it,  a  foible,  of  which  these  volumes  are  a  fresh, 
and,  wc  nmst  add,  a  shameless  record. 

In  what  we  have  to  say,  we  shall  not  follow  the  examrie  which 
wc  reprobate,  nor  contribute  to  spread  the  poison  whicfay  with  a 
double  malignancy,  invades  the  reputation  of  the  dead,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  living.  We  should,  indeed,  not  have  noticed 
this  publication  at  all,  but  that  public  justice,  and  the  peace  and 
well  being  of  society,  require  that  we  should  visit  such  an  attempt 
with  the  severest  punishment  that  our  literary  authority  can  pn^ 
nounce ;  and  we  foel  ourselves  the  more  obliged  to  this  just  severi- 
ty, from  observing  in  the  preface  a  pledge  that  more  matter  9t 
the  same  kind  is  in  the  same  hands,  and  about  to  be  empfeyed  ■ 
the  same  indiscreet  and  profligate  manner. 

The  fame  of  Lord  Nelson  is,  as  his  life  and  services  were» 
public  property ;  and  we  absolutely  deny  the  right  to  which  anj 
unworthy  possessor  of  a  few  of  his  private  notes  may  pretend,  Ir 
invade,  (by  the  publication  of  what  never  was  intended  ta 
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eye  and  ear  of  the  most  intimate  and  confidential  friendship,)  to 
invade,  we  saj,  that  public  property,  and  lower  the  reputation  of 
the  hero  and  his  country.  ^ 

Lord  iNelson's  private  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  contain  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  justify  their  publication.  Of  his  public  transac- 
tions, or  of  his  private  sentiments  of  public  affairs,  they  furnish  n» 
memorial ; — they  are  the  mere  records  of  the  transient  clouds  of 
his  temper,  of  the  passing  feelings  of  his  heart,  of  the  peevish- 
ness which  an  anxious  spirit  and  a  sickly  frame  produced  :  and  if 
we  are  obliged,  in  truth  and  candour,  though  most  reluctantly,  to 
say  that  they  are  coarse,  shallow,  and  fulsome,  miserably  deficient 
in  taste,  ease,  or  amiability,  let  us  not  be  accused  of  endeavour- 
ing, by  this  fair  speaking  of  the  truth,  to  degrade  a  name  which 
we  love  almost  to  idolatry :  our  real  motives  are  a  true  anxiety  for 
his  fame,  and  a  desire  to  extinguish  at  once  these  base  attempts  at 
turning  a  penny  by  the  p<i'ostitution  of  so  noble  a  name,  and  the 
betraying  of  so  high  a  confidence. 

We  knew  Lord  Nelson,  and  we  saw  in  him  abundant  reason  to 
excuse,  almost  to  forget,  these  little  imperfections  of  h\^  noble  na-' 
ture — but  even  those  who  knew  him  not,  or,  we  should  rather  say, 
even  those  who  only  know  him  by  his  great  achievements  and 
generous  spirit,  will  be  prepared,  from  their  own  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  to  expect  that  so  much  zeal,  such  an  ardent  en^ 
thusiasm,  such  a  self-devouring  anxiety,  as  prompted  him  in  his 
career  of  glory,  would  not  have  been  unaccompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain impatience  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  freedom  of  expression, 
which  were  naturally  pardonable,  indeed  almost  admirable,  in  the 
man  himself,  but  which  it  is  grievous  to  every  honest  heart,  and 
injurious  to  the  human  character,  to  have  recorded,  chronicled, 
and  exposed. 

In  the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope,  in  the  pain  of  illness,  in  the 
hurry  and  agitation  of  great  zeal  and  conscious  supl^^macy  of 
talent,  is  it  very  surprising  that  even  the  best,  and  dearest,  and 
earliest  friends  of  Nelson  should,  when  they  happened  {to  cross 
the  favourite  path  of  his  mind,  to  interrupt  his  glorious  day-dreams, 
or,  in  their  love  and  prudence,  to  think  for  him  who  never  thought 
for  himself;  is  it,  we  say,  surprising,,  that  they  should  be  some- 
times tightly  treated  in  his  hasty  notes  to  a  woman  whom,  un« 
fortunately,  he  adored  rather  than  loved,  and  who  has,  by  this 
publication,  which  appears  to  have  been  made,  if  not  by  her,  at 
least  with  her  sanction,  proved  herself  but  little  worthy  the  confi* 
dence  of  such  a  man  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  gratify  the  personal  vanity  of  Lady  Hamilton 
to  publish  to  the  world  how  Lord  Nelson,  and  Lord  Bristol,  and 
twenty  others,  called  her  "  their  own  dearf  dearesty  best  beloved, 
aid  all  aceompliMkedf  WMmparabU  Emma  :^'  but  really  this  per- 
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Bonal  gratification  is  •btained  at  a  price  at  which  we- did  not  thadi 
that  the  yainest  and  the  most  indelicate  of  her  sex  could  have  coi»* 
descended  to  buy  it.  What  will  our  readers  think  when  we  tell 
them,  that  in  these  letters,  so  complimentary  to  the  elmmt  and 
delicate  Emma,  other  females  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  pufeaC 
characters  in  society  are  designated  by  appellations  so  vulgar,  ao 
grossy  so  indecent,  that  we  cannot  stain  our  paper  with  tbeni»  mi 
can  only  describe  them  as  belonging  to  the  disJect  of  the  noatde* 
praved  profligates  of  both  sexes ;  and  these  horrible  paaugea 
neither  honour  of  the  dead,  nor  tenderness  for  the  living,  nor  re- 
spect for  public  decorum,  has  induced  the  editor  (who^  hovevert 
can  obliterate  on  occasion)  to  expunge  ! 

Beside  Lord  Nelson's  letters,  there  are  abo  publishedy  wi- 
der pretence  of  being  "  elucidatory  of  his  lordship's  letters  to 
Lady  Hamilton,"  a  number  of  letters  to  and  from  other  penoni— 
Lord  Bristol,  Mr.  Alexander  Davison,  Sir  William  HamiUon, 
Lord   St.  Vincent,  &c.  8cc.     But  these  various  letters  are  any 
thing  but  elucidatory  of  his  lordship's — diey  aflTord  nothing  like 
elucidation ;  they  are  the  mere  sweepings  of  the  doaet,  tlie  retee 
of  her  bureau,  which  Lad^  Hamilton  had  huddled  tegeUwr,-^ 
swell  out  into  two  volumes  a  publication  which  never  should  llaA% 
been  made  at  all ;  and  this  is  done  in  the  most  obvious  and  OBlA^ 
guised  spirit  of  bookniaking — for,  the  name  of  Nelson  being  Ae 
great  bait  of  the  trap,  his  lordship's  letters  are  placed  not  conaecn* 
tively,  in  which  case  they  would  have  occupied  about  the  first  vo- 
lume, but  they  are  divided,  and  placed  at  the  beginningof  each  vo- 
lume, while  the  latter  part  of  both  is  given  up  to  the  auppiementn- 
ry  matter — this  editorial  art  will  be  set  in  its  fairest  l^t  by  staK 
ing,  that  the  first  volume  contains  273  pages,  of  which  only  168 
are  his  lordship's  letters,  and  the  rest  is  supplement ;  and  of  the 
264  pages  of  the  second  volume  102  are  Lord  Nelson's,  and  162 
supplement. 

After  what  we  have  said  it  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should 
make  many  extracts ;  but  a  few  that  we  trust  will  be  found  inno- 
cent of  immorality,  or  ill  manners,  wc  shall  give. 

There  are  one  or  two  specimens  in  these  letters  of  that  extraor- 
dinary and  magnanimous  self-confidence  which  distinguished  Lord 
Nelson. 

*'  The  St.  George  will  Btump  an  addilional  ray  of  glory  to  England^ 
fame  if  IS^elson  survives ;  and  that  Almighty  Provicknce,  who  has  lA' 
therto  protected  me  id  all  dangers,  and  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of 
battle,  will  still,  if  it  be  his  pleasure,  support  aud  assist  aie.'*-HM>«  32. 
33.  ; 

'*  You  ask  me,  my  dear  friend,  if  J  am  goipg  on  viore  e]^editiQaAA 
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And,  even  if  I  was  t<i|  forfeit  jont  fdeDdship,  irfaich  Ib  dearer  to  me 
than  all  the  world,  I  can  tell  you  nothing. 

''  For,  I  go  out — [if  ]  I  Bee  the  enemy,  and  can  get  at  them.  It  is  my 
duty  :  and  you  would  naturally  hate  me  if  I  kept  Imck  one  moment 

''  I  long  to  pay  them,  for  their  tricks  t'other  day,  the  debt  of  a  drab* 
biDg,  which,  surety^  Fll  pay :  bat  when^  mhere^  or  how^  it  is  iraposrfbl^ 
your  own  good  sense  must  tell  you,  for  me  or  mortal  man  to  say  .'*r— pp. 
51,52. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  Lord  Nelson  a 
poet :  the  following  verses  arie  curious,  as  being  his  ;  but  they  are 
at  once  irregular  and  tame,  except  the  third  stanza,  which  pos- 
sesses something  of  strength  and  character. 

^  I  send  you  a  few  lines,  wrote  in  the  late  gale;  which*  I  think,  you 
will  not  disapprove. 

"  Though  — — — 's  polish'd  verse  superior  shine, 
Though  sensibility  grace  every  line; 
Though  her  soft  muse  be  far  above  all  praise,  ' 

And  female  tenderness  inspire  her  lays : 

Deigato  receive,  though  unadomM 

By  the  poetic  art, 
The  rude  expressions  which  be^ak 

A  sailor's  lintai^t  heart ! 

A  heart  susceptible^  sincere,  and  true ; 
A  heart  by  fate  and  nature  torn  in  two : 
Que  half  to  duty  and  his  country  due ; 
The  other,  better  halfy  to  lore  and  you  t 

Sooner  shall  Britain's  sons  resign 

Tiie  empire  of  the  sea,  ^ 

Than  Henry  shall  renounce  his  faith 

A^D  PLIGHTED  VOWS  TO  THEB  I 

And  waves  on  waves  shall  cease  to  roll. 

And  tides  forget  to  flow, 
Ere  thy  true  Henry's  constant  love. 

Or  ebb,  or  change,  shall  know.** — pp.  29,  30. 

In  one  or  two  passages  there  is  something  of  more  ease  and 
pleasantry  than  his  style  usually  afibrda. 

^<  To  tell  you  how  dreary  and  uncomfortable  the  Vanguard  appears^ 
is  only  telling  you  what  it  is  to  go  from  the  pleasaotest  society  to  a 
solitary  cell ;  or  flrom  the  deuest  friends  to  no  iiritods.    I  am  now  per- 
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fecily  the  great  man — not  a  creature  near  me.    Ffom  my  betrt  I  Mi 
myself  the  little  mau  agaiu !" — ^pp.  9,  10. 

'^  The  Countess  MootmorriB,  ladj  this,  that,  and  t'other,  came  ak^ 
side,  a  Mr.  Lubbock  with  them — to  desire  thej  mi^^bt  come  in.  I  sot 
word,  1  was  so  busy  that  no  persons  could  be  admitted,  as  my  lime  wa 
employed  iu  the  king's  service. .  Then  they  sent  their  namesi  which  i 
cared  not  for :  and  sent  Captain  Gore  to  say  it  was  impoasible ;  and  tU 
if  they  wanted  to  see  a  ship  they  had  better  go  to  the  OTeiywel  (i 
sixty-four  in  the  Downs.)  They  said  no;  they  wanted  to  aeene 
However,  I  was  stout,  and  will  not  be  shown  about  like  a  beoH !  ad 
away  they  went.** — pp.  55^  56. 

^^  Fray,  as  you  are  going  to  buy  a  ticket  for  the  Pi|^t  diarooiid,  b^ 
the  right  number,  or  it  will  be  money  thrown  away."— -p.  38. 

In  a  letter  begun  the  18th  of  October,  180d|  and  ended  oa  tiie 
*22dy  is  the  following  passage : 


''  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  what  is  right  in  every  situation ;  and 
ball  may  soon  close  all  my  accounts  with  this  world  of  care  and  rtsk 
tion!" — p.  104. 

This  sentence  may  have  been  written  on  the  21st  of  Octoberi 
1803,  on  board  the  Victory;  and  on  board  the  Victory,  on  tk 
12 1st  of  October,  1805,  a  ball  terminated  the  life  of  this  great  andi 
(but  for  one  frailty  which  the  present  book  endeavours  to  ke^ 
alive  beyond  the  grave,)  we  should  add,  good  aian* 

Of  the  letters  written  by  other  persons  we  have  not  nmch  to 
say  ;  they  are  all  better  than  Lord  Nelson's ;  they  have  not,  evei 
when  addressed  to  Lady  Hamilton  by  her  faustmnd  or  ber  other 
admirers,  any  of  that  mawkish,  morbid,  love  sickness,  with  which 
her  ladyship  seems  to  glory  in  having  inspired  Lord  Nelson. 

Two  letters  from  his  lordship's  father  to  Lady  Hamilton  are 
published,  we  suppose,  to  prove  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  co^ 
responded  with  her  ladyship:  but  the  early  date  of  these  two 
letters,  August,  1801,  and  January,  1802,  and  the  toneof  distMl 
respect  and  dignified  piety  which  they  possess,  prove  that  the 
good  man  had  no  suspicion  of  the  equivocal  relation  which  the  pe^ 
son  he  was  addressing  might  bear  to  his  son.  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  his  son  feared  to  communicate  to  him  the  circumstances  of  hii 
rupture  with  Lady  Nelson ;  and  the  attention  of  Mr.  Nelson  tothii 
injured  lady  is  mentioned  in  this  correspondence  with  a  kind  of 
dissatisfaction  and  blame  that  does  his  memory,  at  least,  infinite 
honour. 

Some  letters  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Sir  Alexander  Ball  coB- 
tain  a  few  fine  compliments  to  Lady  Hamilton,  and  are,  for  tbil 
reason,  and  to  swell  the  book,  inserted ; — at  least  we  can  see  flfl 
other  motive  for  their  appearing* 
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But  mach  the  most  respectablei  or,  to  speak  more  trulj,  the  on* 
Ij  tolerable  part  of  the  publication,  are  some  letters  from  Sir  Wil« 
liam  Hamilton  to  his  thenjoung  wife,  in  1792,  during  a'shooting 
excursion  which  he  made  with  the  king,  while  his  ladj  remayied 
at  Naples.  Thej  are  written  in  a  style  vastly  superior  to  all  the 
others,  (except  a  few  trifling  notes  of  Lord  Bristol's ;)  with  the 
most  perfect  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  talents,  they  mingle  a 
gentle  and  polite  tone  of  husbandly  advice ;  and  though  the  facts 
relate  only  to  the  shooting  of  wild  boars  and  stags,  they  are  related 
with  that  gentlemanly  ease,  and  those  good  manners,  which  make 
even  such  trifles  amusing.  They,  throw,  indeed,  into  a  lamentable 
shade  all  that  precedes  them,  and  leave  us  to  regret  either  that  Sir 
William  did  not  continue  his  kind-hearted  and  prudent  suggestions 
to  his  lady,  or  that  they  have  produced  so  little  fruit  that  she 
should  be  guilty  of  such  monstrous  want  of  taste  and  delicacy  as 
to  have  permitted,  if  she  has  not  conducted,  this  unhappy  publi- 
cation. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  an  advertisement,  which  talks  of  more 
than  one  editor^  and  seems  meant  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  not  dedi- 
cating this  trash  to  the  people  of  England.  Whoever  the  editors 
are,  we  can  assure  them  that  the  people  of  England  will  excuse 
them  for  not  dedicating,  till  they  shall  have  learned  a  better  style 
of  expression  and  reasoning  than  their  advertisement  exhibits.  It 
is  neither  grammar  nor  sense ;  its  meaning  is  as  obscure  as  its 
construction  is  barbarous.  Would  that  we  could  persuade  our- 
selves— would  that  the  public  would  consent  to  believe^ — that  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Lord  Nelson  are  forgeries, 
and  really  written  by  the  profound  authors  of  the  advertisement ! 


Sermons^  by  the  late  Rev*  Walter  Blake  Kirwan,  Dean  of  Killala. 
IFith  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  8vo«  Dublin  and  London.   1814. 

[From  the  Qmrterly  Keview.] 

Profuse  admiration  can  hardly  be  allowed  as  a  criterbn  of  the 
real  merits  of  popular  preaching.  An  energetic  manner,  and  ao 
eloquent  expression,  on  subjects  of  prevailuig  interest,  while  they 
seldom  fail  to  captivate  the  imagioatioo,  too  easily  elude  the  scru- 
tiny of  severer  judgment.  In  the  irritation  which  disputed  opi- 
nions necessarily  create,  the  mind,  biassed  by  passion,  is  less  equal 
to  the  exercise  of  discretion ;  a  favourite  doctrine  is  of  itself  a  suf- 
ficient title  to  our  regard,  and  positive  defects  are  countenanced 
by  congenial  fealiogs.  But  independent  of  this  illusion,  even  in 
coinmon  topics  that  pass  without  controversy,  we  cannot  always 
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decide  with  aecuracj;  the  flowing  phrase  and  t      ba]aBQedp^> 

riod  assail  the  judgment  through  the  ear,  and  it  is  only  in  the  psr , 

rusai  that  we  can  devest  ourselves  of  partialitji  and  that  taste  jmI 

sober  reason  become  the  final  arbiters.  ^ 

That  this  liability  to  imposition  should  be  wrought  upon  ia  tho 

common  concerns  of  life,  and  that  we  should  be  deceived  into  oft 

nioHA  prejudicial  to  our  temporary  welfare,  is,  doubtless,  a  conw. 

quence  oi'  onr  infirmity  ;  it  is  an  attempt,  however,  uaworlbj  of  ■ 

Christian  minii^ter ;  in  the  cause  of  truth  artifice  is   iinoecemijf 

an<l  when  applied  to  the  difTusion  of  heretical  opinions*  it  ii  as 

lii^ht  oilence.     But,  supposing  the  pulpit  to  be  confined  to  jtip^ 

per  uses — the  interests  of  religion^ — we  must  still  object  to  thcflMH 

dern  qualifications  of  popular  preaching.     If  faith  should  betha 

growth  of  our  unprejudiced  judgment,  if  religious  practice  ahoiU 

originate  from  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  from  a  conviction  of  Hi 

necessity  to  our  happiness,  there  is  no  Cirther  requisite  thna 

close  adherence  to  the  gospel.     Let  the  truth  be  soberly 

sfrated,  let  the  obligation  ol  scripture  morality  be  simply  e; 

ed,  and  while  the  preacher  instructs  with  earnestnesa,  let  h&nt«i* 

per  his  zeal  with  huuiility,  and  every  efi*ect  will  folloiv  wbicboboaU 

form  the  object  of  sermons.     It  is  true  that  tiiis  path  fmndacti  Ml 

to  that  admiration  which  the'candidate  for  popular  favour  propoiil 

to  him<%elf.     Ii'  his  voice  is  mellifluous  to  the  ear,  if  his  g^wa  il 

graceful  (o  the  eye|;  if,  iu  short,  he  can  attract  to  himaelf  the  iMbr 

try  of  his  audience,  his  purpose  is  accomplished;  hia  moralitftl*^ 

commended  by  pomp  of  language,  and  aspiring  to  the  flgptouC 

fancy,  scarcely  wishes  to  reform  the  mind  ;  it  surpriaea,  it  -'-•=-^*- 

it  ri\  ets  the  attention,  not  to  the  lesson  it  inculcates,  but  to  i 

titious  attractions,  and  it  is  remembered,  not  to  strengthen 

in  its  retirement,  but  to  charm  in  the  display  of  convenatioo.    It. 

is  fortunate  for  the  thinking  part  of  the  world  that  this  adfflki&B 

does  not  always  correspond  with  the  cravings  of  ita  votary^  aad 

that  present  praise  ministers  to  the  ambition  of  posthnmoiia  ctbr 

brity  :  the  press  dissolves  the  spell,  and  the  senses  are  left  to  Ihi 

operation  of  natural  agency.     The  imposing  confidence  that 

plies  the  deficiency  of  knowledge,  the  graceful  utterance  that  i 

parts  to  languor  the  air  of  beauty,  and,  above  all,  the  repotat|HI 

of  a  name,  which,  to  the  generality,  is  the  criterion  of  every  efr 

cellence,  cease  to  influence  beyond  the  title-page;   the  pahfc 

grows  ashamed  of  a  partiality  which  it  cannot  justly,  and  tba  jM 

thor  returns  to  that  obscurity  which  is  the  ultunate  deatiny  of  m 

empiricism.  i 

Amidst  this  censure,  however,  it  is  far  from  onr  wiili  lb 
theology  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  or  morality .  withont 
inenis  of  studied  composition      We  well  know  t^***  *he  el 
soning  of  Hooker  comes  recommended  by  the  i 
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^  his  language,  arid  we  acknowledge  in  Sherlock  and  Atterbury 
the  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  most  una.Sected  elo- 
quence :  from  the  study  of  such  models  in  our  own  time  we  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  success  of  Horsley ;  and  some  are  still  liv- 
ing of  whom  we  may  boast  as  the  followers  of  such  masters.  If 
we  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the  volume  before  us,  it 
is  because  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  composed  in  a  vitiated  style, 
with  attractions  to  seduce,  and  with  inducements  from  extraordi- 
nary success  to  recommend  the  same  path  of  perishable  renown ; 
we  are  farther  apprehensive  of  the  same  captivating  eloquence 
with  other  views  and  on  other  subjects,  when  Christian  benevo- 
lence may  be  the  least  distinguished  of  an  author's  principles,  and 
the  passions  of  a  generous  people  be  inflamed  to  enthusiasm  with 
a  far  different  purpose  than  the  establishment  of  a  national  charity. 

From  the  memoir  which  is  prefixed  to  this  volume,  and  which 
is  as  scanty  in  matter  as  overloaded  in  expression,  we  learn  that  the 
late  Dean  Kirwan  was  born  in  1754,  became  a  convert  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  the  Established  Church  in  1787,  and  was  suc- 
cessively preferred  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  the  prebend 
of  Howth  in  1 788,  and  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  in 
1789,  of  which  the  joint  income  amounted  to  400/.  a  year,  and, 
lastly,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  1800,  to  the  Deanery  of  Killala, 
worth  about  the  same  sum ;  at  which  time  he  resigned  the  prebend 
of  Howth.  He  was  married  in  1 798,  and  died  in  1 805,  leaving 
(beside  sons)  a  widow  and  two  daughters  without  any  adequate 
maintenance.  A  pension  of  300/.  a  year  was  granted  to  the 
mother,  with  a  reversion  to  the  daughters ;  but  for  the  sons  no  pro- 
rision  has  been  made  beyond  the  profits  of  the  present  volume. 

Such  a  conversion  from  a  faith  so  bigoted  to  its  tenets,  and  at  an 
age  when  the  mind  is  in  full  possession  of  its  faculties,  necessarily 
forces  itself  on  our  attention.  To  rise  superior  to  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  engrafted  on  our  infancy,  and  nurtured  by  subse* 
quent  education,  discovers  a  most  dispassionate  exercise  of  reason ; 
but  to  break  from  the  grasp  of  a  superstition  of  which  the  reveren*  . 
tiai  observance  has  been  associated  with  our  eternal  salvaliouy 
must  belong  to  the  intrepidity  of  truth ;  farther,  to  renounce  a 
profession,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  estrange  from  ua  the  endear- 
ments of  relative  affection,  is  a  sacrifice  which  nature  can  make 
only  to  principle.  This  important  determination,  after  two  years 
of  deliberation,  was  publicly  announced  in  1787.  But  although 
the  conversion  of  such  a  proselyte  might  naturally  be  accounted 
amongst  the  triumphs  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  unattend- 
ed with  any  irritated  feelings  against  the  communion  which  he  had 
relinquished.  No  exposition  of  abjured  errors,  no  indecent  con- 
troversy, interrupted  the  true  humility  of  a  Christian  convert  He 
actedy  it  was  evident,  from  the  conviction  of  conscience^  and  he 
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was  strengthened  in  his  purpose  by  the  prospect  of  im^  extmnf#  \ 
opportiuiities  to  benefit  his  fellow  creatures.  His  first  9eRiKiii»*lll 
a  protestant  minister,  naturally  attracted  an  overflowing  ciMtpegi- 
tion ;  and  if  among  them  there  were  evil  spirits  who  hoped  Sot  the 
growth  of  irreligion  from  the  discords  of  the  Christiaii  comoniiutfy 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  eotirdyai- 
connected  with  controversy  ;  nor  was  this  forliearaiiGe  the  efbcl 
of  only  an  occasional  liberality;  it  regulated  the  iotercourfle  of  Us 
private  life,  and  contributed  to  the  unoflfending  boldneia  of  Ul. 
piiitlic  exertions.  The  powerful  effect  of  these  exertioiui  is  thos 
described  :— 

"  For  some  time  after  his  cooforroity  he  preached  every  SondijIpSt 
Peter's  Church,  and  the  collectiong  for  the  poor  on  every  occarfoa  rose 
four  or  five- fold  above  their  usual  amount  Before  the  cxpintioo  of 
his  first  year,  he  was  wholly  reserved  for  the  distiogoisbed  and  difi- 
cult  task  of  preachiug  charity  sermons ;  and  on  the  5th  of  Noveoiberi 
1788,  the  ^ovemorA  of  the  «;cneral  daily  schools  of  several  pvisheBeB- 
tered  into  a  resolution — <'  That  from  the  effects  which  tlie  dlscounesof 
the  Rev.  Walter  Blake  Kirwao  from  the  pul|Mt  have Jiad,  fab  iifliclsft- 
ing  ill  the  metropolis  was  considered  a  peculiar  national  advaotafie,  and 
that  vestries  should  be  called  to  consider  the  most  eflfe^tual  mediod  to 
securfe  to  the  city  an  instrument,  under  Providence,  of  so mnchpoblk 
beiK  fit."— p.  8. 

*^  His  arJour  was  not  abated  by  promotion,  nor  his  meekneiseornipl- 
ed  by  admiration;  thou^^h  whenever  he  preached,  such  moltflMfet ss* 
8emble<l  that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the  entrance  of  th«  cbsvdihy 
guards  and  palisadocs.  He  was  presented  with  addresMS  and  pkeesof 
plate  from  every  parish,  and  the  freedom  of  various  corpcHnikdi;  Us 
portrait  was  painted  and  enjB[raved  by  the  most  emineiit  ntisia;  Bad 
(what  was  infiititelY  more  grateful  to  his  feelings)  the  calfeclioQa  at  Us 
serBior>s  far  exceedrd  any  that  ever  were  kuowu  in  a  couotiy  disUi^ 
guibhfd  for  unmrasurod  bf'iievolcnce.  Even  in  times  of  pabKc  rilini 
ty  and  distress,  his  irresistible  powers  of  persuasion  repeatedly  proda* 
ced  contributions  exceeding  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  poiuidafl 
a  sermon ;  and  his  hearers,  not  content  with  emptying  their  pmaea  iMs 
the  plate,  sometimes  threw  in  jewels  or  watches,  as  earnest  of  fivikBr 
benefactions.'' — p.  9. 

To  this  testimony  we  may  add  the  panegyric  of  Mr.  Orattui  ia 
the  Irish  parliament,- on  the  19th  of  June,  1792. 

"  And  what  has  the  church  to'  expect  ?  What  is  the  case  oTDr.  )Dik 
wan  ?  This  man  preferred  our  country  and  our  religion,  aodjuoi^il 
to  both  genius  suiierior  to  what  he  found  in  cither.  He  called  |ailb 
the  lateut  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught  men  to  dlsoovtrla 
them  elves  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors  had  baOBai^ 
conscious.  In  feeding  the  lamp  of  charity,  be  has  alaioat  e|{ihaM||| 
the  lamp  of  life.    lie  came  to  intemipt  the  lepose  of  tha^  (alplii  fH 
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shakes  one  world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher^s  desk 
becomes,  the  throne  of  light.  Round  him  a  train,  not  such  as  crouch 
and  swagger  at  the  levee  of  princes ;  not  such  as  attend  the  processioa 
of  the  viceroy,  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons;  but  that  wherewith  a  great 
genius  peoples  his  own  state— charity  in  ecstacy,  and  vice  in  humilia- 
tion ;  vanity,  arrogance,  and  saucy,  empty  pride,  appalled  by  the  re- 
buke of  the  preacher,  and  cheated  for  a  moment  of  their  native  impro- 
bity and  insolence.  What  reward?  St  Nicholas  Within,  or  St. Ni- 
cholas Without !  The  curse  of  Swift  is  upon  him  :  to  have  been  bom  an 
Irishman  and  a  man  of  genius,  and  to  have  used  it  for  the  good  of  his 
eountry."-^p.  13. 

To  the  countrymeo  of  Dr.  Eirwan^  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
adopting,  as  their  own,  opinions  which  circulate  under  the  sanctbu 
of  their  great  authorities,  and  more  particularly  to  those  who  have 
formed  a  part  of  his  audience,  we  are  apprehensive  that  we  shall 
ofTer  no  very  acceptable  criticism.  For  the  man,  for  his  enlarged 
liberality  of  mind,  for  his  zealous  and  unwearied  benevolence,  we 
join  in  the  general  admiration,  and  acknowledge  his  superior  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  bis  country :  but  these  predilegtions  it  is  our 
present  duty  to  dismiss,  and,  considering  him  as  an  author,  to  ex- 
amine how  far  he  is  fairly  to  be  recommended  to  imitation* 

The  volume  consists  of  thirteen  discourses,  all  on  charitable  sub- 
jects, and  the  greater  number  on  the  same  occasion  ;  they  do  not 
at  all  constitute  a  series,  but  are  the  effusions  of  the  moment,  de- 
fiultory,  and  to  appearance  unpremeditated,  although,  in  parts,  dis- 
covering traces  of  laboured  composition — the  language  strong,  but 
unpolished,  is  made  up  of  words  that  present  images  to  the  eye, 
rather  than  ideas  to  tne  mind,  and  adapted  more  to  affect  than  to 
inform :  the  sentiments,  of  high  and  exalted  morality,  are  dreat  in 
figurative  allusions,  sometimes  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but  too 
frequently  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  grace  and  elegance.  Alto- 
gether they  are  compositions  which  present  a  blaze  of  brilliant  but 
ill-assorted  colouring,  with  no  regard  to  the  disposition  of  light  and 
shade,  no  attention  to  the  inferior  niceties  of  art,  which  are  as  in- 
dispensable as  genius.  In  justification  of  these  remarks,  we  will 
present  to  our  readers  a  slight  outline  of  the  first  sermon. — '^  Let 
no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth."  1  Cor.  x» 
24.  The  principle  of  happiness  is  supposed  to  be  the  motive  of 
all  our  actions  ;  and  after  a  laboured  display  of  its  universal  in&a* 
ence,  it  settles  into  this  conclusion — "In  a  word,  from  the  people 
Uiat  inhabit  the  most  civilized  cities  to  the  savage  that  prowls  in 
the  bosoyi  of  the  wilderness;  from  the  throne  of  the  monarch  to 
the  hut  of  the  most  abject  peasant,  the  world  is  in  labour  to  bring 
forth  true  peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul."  p*  1.  We  then  pass  on 
rather  abruptly  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel,  which  is  illustrated 
by  the  character  of  a  true  Chrbtian,  whose  conduct  is  regulated 
:hj  his  views  of  eternity* 
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«<  No  interest  can  possess  or  transport  his  heart,  bat  thoie  to  wkkh 
he  18  iuFited  Irom  abuve.  No,  not  a  desire  in  his  breast«  aot  a  more* 
ment  in  his  life ;  no  evil  in  his  apprehension,  or  happinesB  in  hit  goik 
ception,  that  refers  not  to  eteraitj ;  he  is  all  iiniiien»it7  of  vkwb  aod. 
projects :  and  hence  that  true  nobility  of  spirit,  that  calm,  majrstic  in- 
di (Terence,  which  looks  down  on  the  visionary  enterprises  of  man,  aeei 
them,  unstable  and  flfctin^:  as  the  waves  of  a  torrent,  pressed  and  pre- 
cipitated bv  those  that  pursue,  and  scarce  tell  you  where  they  aiiBv 
when  you  behold  them  no  more:  hence  likewise  thfiit  equality  of  loul,' 
which  is  troubled  at  no  reverse  or  vicissitude  of  life,  which  knows  noC 
those  tormenting  successions,  those  rapid  altematious of  pleasBie  and* 
pain,  so  frequent  in  the  breast  of  worldlings:  to  be  elevated  by  the 
slightrst  success,  depressed  by  the  slightest  reverse,  intoxicated  at  a 
puiT  of  praise,  inconsolable  at  the  least  appearance  of  GontPmpt»  rean^ 
mated  at  a  gleam  of  respect,  tortured  by  an  air  of  coldness  and  immbv* 
encc." — p.  4. 

From  thence  we  are  conducted  by  an  observation,  <<  that  ael& 
love  is  the  most  active  principle  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  neifber 
reason  nor  religion  discourage  a  reasonable  attention  to  our  tempo- 
ral interests,"  to  (he  consideration  of  self  love  degenerating  into 
selfishness,  and  the  consequent  passion  of  avarice,  exemplified  in 
the  miser. 

*^  The  maxim  of  the  Roman  satirist  will  be  his  rule  of  life,  *iiMn^- 
at  any  rate.'  If  the  plain  and  beaten  paths  of  the  world,  dilfgeiice  and 
frugality,  will  conduct  him  to  that  end,  it  is  well :  but  if  doC«  rather 
than  fail  of  his  object,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  he  will  piniige' wilbout 
scriiple  or  remorse  into  the  most  serpentine  labyrinths  ol  baud  and  infr* 
quity.  Whilst  his  schemes  are  unaccomplished,  fretfiilness  and dlicoD- 
tcni  will  lower  upon  his  brow ;  wheu  favourable,  and  even  most  pro^ 
pcrous,  \m  unslaked  and  uosatibfied  soul  still  thirsts  for  niore.*'*^^  ^* 


We  give  the  conclusion  of  this  character,  as  it  altogether  afbidi 
no  unfavourable  specimen  of  our  author's  most  striking  manner.    ' 

^*  Who  will  say  that  he  is  at  any  time  vulnerable  by  reproach,  or,  f 
had  almost  added,  even  convertible  by  grace !    No^  through  em/ 
stage  and  revolution  of  life  he  remains  invariably  the  same ;  or  if  any 
dilicrcncc,  it  is  only  this,  that  as  he  advances  into  the  shade  of  a  Umg 
evrning,  he  clings  closer  and  closer  to  the  object  of  his  idolatry;  aoo 
while  every  other  passion  lies  dead  and  blasted  in  his  heart,  hla  deriM* 
for  more  pelf  increases  with  renewed  eagerness,  and  he  hcdds  by  a  wUb^ 
ing  world  with  an  agonizing  grasp,  till  he  drops  into  the  earth  withthS' 
increased  curses  of  wretchedness  on  his  head,  without  the  tribute  of  ft'" 
tear  from  child  or  parent,  or  any  inscription  on  his  memory,  but  that" 
he  lived  to  counteract  the  distributive  justice  of  Providence,  and  dkilt' 
without  hope  or  title  to  a  blessed  immortality.**— p.  8. 


Selfishness  is  then  traced  to  its  origin,  in  apieiidid  haamj^  whici^ 
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begets  an  attachment  to  money  as  the  means  of  gratifying  that  pas- 
sion :*'  at  this  point,  the  eighteenth  of  thirty  pages,  we  return  to 
the  text ;  and  the  application  to  the  charity  in  question  makes  up 
the  remainder  of  the  sermon,  in  a  desultory,  but  certainly  eloquent 
peroration.  Prejudiced,  as  perhaps  we  may  be,  in  favour  of  the 
philosophical  reasoning,  and  the  quiet,  though  not  unornamented 
language  of  the  divines  of  the  last  century,  we  have  occasionally 
fancied  ourselves  amidst  the  sparkling  morality  of  a  modern  novel, 
where,  at  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  the  fairy  land  of  fable 
vanishes,  and  pages  grow  upon  pages  of  digressive  ethics.  The 
author,  we  are  told,  *^  cautiously  abstained  from  polishing  too  high- 
ly to  blend  with  such  extemporaneous  elusions  as  occasional  cir- 
cumstances suggested ;"  this  may  account  for  many  of  the  defects 
which  it  remains  for  us  to  notice.  An  idea,  captivating  by  its  bril- 
liancy, is  hastily  adopted;  and  to  render  it  attractive  to  the  aur 
dience,  meretricious  and  overloaded  ornament  usurps  the  place  of 
that  simplicity  which  is  the  best  recommendation  of  pure  senti- 
ment. From  the  dread  of  too  feeble  an  impression,  the  figures 
which  illustrate  are  repealed  to  satiety,  or  thrown  into  such  inex- 
tricable confusion,  as  to  perplex  the  mind,  and  interrupt  the  pur^ 
suit  of  the  attention.  But  if  this  exuberance  is  frequently  lost  in 
obscurity,  it  sometimes  transgresses  the  modesty  of  the  pulpit,  and, 
hurried  away  by  invective  against  manners  and  fashions,  descends 
into  satire  and  irreverent  sarcasm.  Allusions  to  the  Augean  sta- 
ble, and  to  Achilles ;  to  the  history  of  George  Barnwell,  and  the 
Rambler,  we  cannot  approve  ;  the  following  terms  of  colloquial 
vulgarity  are  surely  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  occasion :  ^^  Money, 
any  how  !  money."  "  The  God  help  you  of  a  gaping  world  ;"— 
nor  is  it  exactly  the  opportunity  to  introduce  expressions  patched 
up  from  Shakspeare.  The  comparison  of  Christianity  to  a  Co- 
lossus is  derogatory,  and  not  in  the  least  atoned  for  by  the  inflated 
phraseology  that  follows :  "  Christianity,  that  mighty  Colossus 
which  still  rears  its  head  amidst  the  ruins  of  empires,  the  revolu- 
tions of  ages,  and  the  torrent  of  human  passions  !^  We  shall  con- 
clude this  catalogue  of  minor  faults  with  an  instance  of  turgid  and 
puerile  declamation. 

^'  Great  God !  what  havock  does  ambition  make  among  thy  works !  I 
see  it  silling  at  this  monieDt,  In  gtiastly  triumph,  on  a  throue  still  wet 
with  the  blood  of  its  rightful  possessor  t  I  see  it  dragging  hoary  and 
tremblins;  religion  from  a  distant  region,  and  forcing  it  to  the  guilt  and 
baseness  of  consecrating  this  foul  usurpation !  I  see,  of  surrounding  na- 
tions, some  chained  to  its  footstool,  and  ground  to  the  very  dust  in  its 
pillage  and  rapacity ;  some  compelled  to  wield  their  energies  in  sup- 
port of  Its  crimes ;  some  still  permitted  to  breathe  by  Its  insulting  for* 
bearance;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  I  bear  it  mockiiigthe  imderstaud- 
in^  and  feeting  of  naiAiod,  by  tke  spedoas  aceentB  of  peace  and  phi- 
httthropy*'* 
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It  was  our  intention  to  point  out  these  erron'to  our  readen,  by 
the  contrast  of  passages  in  our  older  and  purer  writers;  but  re- J 
called  by  our  author's  admonitor  j  horror  of  ail  the  rauaty  fiiEol 
the  groaning  shelves  of  polemic  divinity  ever  bore,  we  are  oa* 
willing  to  pursue  him  in  death,  with  a  discipline  at  which  he  as 
much  revolted  in  life.  It  is,  however,  our  opinion,  that  if  he  U 
condescended  to  the  study  of  such  models,  his  claim  to  noticeM 
a  writer  would  have  rested  on  a  more  durable  foundation  ;  thoiigh 
as  a  preacher,  he  might  possibly  have  forfeitefd  some  of  hia  atta^ 
lions  for  an  audience  who  so  much  delight  in  the  extravi^Hice 
of  eloquence.  We  know  that  by  prescribing  the  mould  in  wliick 
the  thought  is  to  be  cast,  and  the  rule  which  is  to  meaaore  tha 
expression,  we  shall  be  accused  of  endeavouring  to  reiniktate  mi 
on  the  throne  of  originality.  But  originality  impliea,  net  the  pah 
sion  for  irregularity  which  ransacks  creation  in  search-  ciT  nev 
modes,  and  is  reduced  for  the  effect  it  produces  to  fantastic  e& 
centricity,  but  that  force  of  genius  which  benda  to  ita  porpoia 
the  most  stubborn  materials,  clothes  in  form  and  propriety  appei^ 
ances  almost  beyond  the  confines  of  nature,  and  produces  |iiia* 
forujily  and  an  elegance  surpassing  even  the  conception  of  inferkr 
capacity.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  reference  to 
Bishop  Horsley.  •  In  his  exposition  of  the  forty-fifth  PkahUf  It 
has  ranged  through  every  variety  of  conjectural  criticisni*  Witt 
truth  for  the  basis  of  his  general  argument,  he. has 
to  ^ive  to  every  part  a  cooperating  tendency ;  Aoni  a 
tiou  he  infers  certainty,  from  a  shadow  of  allusion  he 
probability,  and  builds  his  most  refined  speculation  npoii  6k 
slender  variations  of  verbal  meaning.  Yet  to  the  flighta  of  an 
imagination  so  excursive,  be  our  conviction  what  it  may^  we  raadi^ 
concede  the  praise  of  combining  for  our  ustruction  the  msst 
seeming  incongruities,  without  disgust  to  our  taste,  without  ofinee 
to  our  judgment.  We  cannot  be  suspected  (fat  thh  wooU  he 
unjust)  of  wishing  to  draw  an  unqualified  comparison  betwesft 
writers  of  such  different  attainments :  our  sole  object  haa  been  Is 
convince  the  admirers  of  Dean  Kirwan  (amongst  whom  we  oiB^ 
selves  are  not  the  least)  how  differently  he  would  have  appeared 
before  the  public  with  the  same  talents  under  the  r^nhtioa  of 
sober  reason.  We  particularly  bold  out  thib  consideration  to 
such  as,  being  gifted  with  a  ready  flow  of  langaage  and  idei^  f^f 
upon  these  specious  endowments.     If  their  amUtioi^  too  iflfffr 


tient  to  wait  for  the  slow  maturity  of  expanding  facnlti^  tfsiVi 
with  renovated  ardour  at  contemplating  the  career  of  Dr.  T ti  isst 
if  with  loftier  projects  and  livelier  hopes  they  are  eager  tor  At 
same  course,  let  them  pause  in  this  KHretaste  (rf'thevrioiy,  aa# 
acknowledge,  from  his  example,  that  t^'*  Sm^i^tiipaUw  iriiielMS!i|B 
bears  the  hearer  is  not  irresistible  in  the 
success  must  ever  depend  upon  acta 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

OF 

MAJOR  GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  relate  the  actions,  and  describe  the  charac« 
ters,  of  illustrious  men  who  are  still  on  the  stage  of  active  life.  It 
may  even  be  doubted,  whether  such  subjects .  come  at  all  within 
the  proper  province  of  Biography.  It  is  her  exalted  office  to /or- 
bid  the  good  to  dte,  and  ope  the  temple  of  eternity — to  connect 
the  past  with  the  present,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  human  so- 
ciety, by  enabling  us  to  live  not  only  with  those  who  move 
around  us,  but  with  the  great  men  ef  other  times.  Nay,  she  has 
yet  higher  duties ;  it  is  her's  to  vindicate  from  calumny  and  mis- 
representation the  illustrious  dead,  who  have  spent  their  lives; 
and  greatly  sacrificed  their  fame,  in  opposing  the  mad  torrent  of 
popular  delusion. 

When  interest  calls  ofT  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaflfold  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewell. 
'Tis  her's  the  Brave  Man's  latent  steps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  of  living  men  with  this  dig- 
nified impartiality.  The  truth  itself  cannot  always  be  told,  with- 
out rude  and  wanton  violation  of  that  delicacy  which  is  due  to 
every  gentleman.  There  is  still  greater  danger  that  the  truth  will 
not  be  told  at  all — at  least,  not  in  its  native  and  honest  simplicity. 
The  personal  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  biographer  will  inevita« 
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hly  discolour  the  narrative — praise  will  swell  up  into  indiscriminate 
panegyric,  censure  des^enerate  into  personal  virulence,  and  minute" 
nesa  of  detail  become  little  more  than  a  vile,  prying,  and  tattling 
curiosity.  Still  there  are  some  few  men,  whose  lives  are  bo  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  the  passing  times,  and  so  connected  with 
every  thing  which  interests  and  excites  their  countrymen,  that 
they  have,  in  some  sort,  become  public  property.  There  is  an 
honest  curiosity  concerning  them — a  curiosity,  sprin^g  from  the 
best  and  warmest  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  should  certainly  be 
gratified.  This  is  peculiarly  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  biography,  Major  General  WinGeld  Scott,  the  boast 
of  his  country,  the  pride  and  darling  of  the  army*  The  chanu> 
tcr  of  this  youthful  hero  is  one  which  continually  tempts  the  bio* 
^rapher  to  wander  away  into  the  regions  of  poetry  and  romance- 
but  this  would  be  alike,  injustice  to  him,  and  to  his  country.  We 
shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  sober  ourselves  down  to  a  calm  and 
unadorned  narrative,  and  to  speak  of  his  character  and  exploits  in 
the  plain  language  of  history. 

Wiiitield  Scott  was  born  June  13th,  1785,  near  Petersborgi 
Dinwiddie  county,  Virginia.  He  was  early  intended  for  the  bar, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  of  classical  and  other  prepara- 
tory studies,  which  he  concluded  at  AVilliam  and  Slarjr  College* 
He  soon  after  settled  at  Petersburg,  and,  in  1806,  <  onunenced  the 
practice  of  the  law,  with  flattering  indications  of  future  success. 
The  attack  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  which  kindled  into  a 
iiame  every  young  and  active  spirit  of  the  nation,  roused  him  from 
the  calm  pursuits  of  peace;  and  the  measures  taken  by  Congress 
at  their  next  session,  making  it  probable  that  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain would  ensue,  he  accepted,  in  1 808,  a  captaincy  in  the  regiment 
uf  li'^lit  artillery,  which  was  raised  on  the  first  enlargement  of  our 
military  establishment.  In  this  situation  he  continued  to  serve, 
until  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  a  period  of  about  four  years, 
sometimes  ardently  prosecuting  military,  sometimes  legal  studiesi 
according  as  the  probabilities  of  war  or  peace  seemed  to  predo- 
minate. 

In  March,  1812,  he  acted  as  judge  advocate  upon  the  trial  of 
Col.  Gushing,  a  report  of  which  he  afterwards  published.  Bm 
able  management  ef  this  interesting  cause,  and  his  eloquent  and 
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well-argued  replication  to  the  prisoner's  i1efence»  afford  honourable 
proofs  of  his  legal  acquirements  and  talents. 

About  this  period,  considering  himself  injured  bj  OeD.  Wil« 
kinson,  Capt.  Scott  expressed  himself  upon  the  subject  with 
freedom  and  boldness.  The  commanding  general  did  not  think 
proper  to  overlook  this  offence,  and  Capt.  Scott  was  arrested,  on 
the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  then  stationed,  and  brought  to  trial. 
We  have  repeatedly  heard  his  defence  spoken  of  as  admirable^ 
both  for  its  eloquence  and  its  biting  sarcasm.  But  the  court 
would  not  travel  out  of  the  record  to  take  cognizance  of  the  origi- 
nal wrong,  nor  admit  his  plea  of  justification.  The  law  was  con- 
sidered as  imperative ;  Capt.  Scott  was.  accordingly  found  guilty 
(under  the  5th  article  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War)  of  speak- 
ing with  contempt  and  disrespect  of  his  commanding  officer,  and 
was  suspended  for  twelve  months.  He  left  the  camp,  followed  by 
the  good  wishes  of  every  officer  to  whom  he  was  personally  known ; 
every  one  saw  that  the  sedition,  if  any,  had  been  committed  by  the 
Senate^  and  not  by  the  Oracchu 

In  1812  Capt.  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieut.   colo* 
nel  in  the  2d,  or  Izard's  regiment  of  artillery,     flarly  in  the  au- 
tumn  of  that  year  he  arrived  on  the  Niagara,  with  two  companies 
of  his  regiment,  and  took  post  at  Black-rock,  to  protect  the  navy 
yard.      On  the  8th  of  October  Capt.  Elliott,  of  the  navy,  made 
an  application  to  Col.  Scott  for  assistance  in  men,  to  execute  an 
enterprise  which  he  had  projected  against  two  British  brigs,  then 
lying  at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.     On  the  morning  of 
the  9th  both  vessels  were  carried  in  a  most  gallant  manner — the 
Adams  by  Capt.  Elliott  in  person,  the  Caledonia  by  Capt.  Towson 
of  the  artillery,  who  had  been  detached  with  a  part  of  his  compa- 
ny to  the  assistance  of  Elliott.     In  dropping  the  Adams  down  the 
Niagara,  she  became  unmanageable  by  reason  of  a  calm,  took  the 
wrong  channel,  and  drifted  aground  immediately  under  the  guns 
of  the  British  batteries.     Finding  it  impossible  to  get  the  vessel 
off,  Capt.  Elliott  reluctantly  abandoned  her,  under  a  most  heavy 
fire  from  the  British  shore,  having  previously  secured  the  prison- 
ers.    An  active  scene  now  ensued.     The  enemy  sent  off  his  boat< 
to  the  brig,  hoping  to  secure  her  by  the  next  change  of  wind.   Col. 
Scott,  on  his  side,  was  as  active  and  eager  to  dispossess  them  of 
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the  contesterl  prize,  iu  which  he  finally  succeeded,  and  held  her  lui* 
til  dhe  was  siilisequently  burnt  by  order  of  an  officer  of  superior 
rank,  who  had  now  arrived ;  the  Caledonia  was  preserved. 

In  this  spirited  little  afiair  Scott  first  *' fleshed  his  maiden 
sword." — Like  (he  hero  of  Sweden,  he  had  heard  the  ballels 
whiatie  around  him,  and  had  determined  that  from  thenceforth 
that  should  be  his  music. 

E  n\y  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  October,  Col.  Scull  arrived, 
by  forced  marches,  through  mud,  rain,  and  sleet,  at  Lewisfimii,  to 
join  in  the  attack  contemplated  by  Maj.  Oen.  Van  Rensselaer, of  the 
N«'w-York  militia,  against  Queenstown  Heights.  The  accounts 
of  tiiis  action  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  are  varioiisand 
contradictory.  The  official  report  of  the  commander  in  chief  was 
made  before  he  had  communicated  with  either  of  the  officeiSi  who 
were  finally  made  prisoners ;  he  could  consequently  have  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  passed  on  the  Canada  shore,  after  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  except  from  distant  observation,  or  the  vague  report 
of  fugitives*  If  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  with  the  purest  inten- 
tions— and  who  can  impute  to  Gen«  Van  Rensselaer  any  other  iih 
tentions  than  the  purest — he  should  yet  iiave  failed  to  do  justice 
to  those  who  were  actually  engaged  in  this  disastrous  enterprise. 
We  have  been  fortunate  in  procuring,  from  a  highly  authentic  soorcei 
an  account  of  this  action,  which,  together  with  the  verbal  relatioBS 
of  an  intelligent  young  officer  who  was  also  engaged,  enables  us  to 
give  a  more  correct  statement,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  several  com- 
manding officers,  and  particularly  to  Col.  Scott,  than  haa  yet  ap- 
peared before  the  public* 

There  were  at  Lewistown  about  2,500  New-York  mDitia,  as  yet 
perfectly  raw  and  undisciplined.  Two  hundred  regulars  had  ar- 
rived in  detachments  from  Fort  Niagara,  under  Lieut.  CoL 
FenHick  and  Ch'rystie,  and  Major  Mullany,  on  the  night  of  the 
1*2tl),  to  join  in  the  expedition.  It  was  intended  that  CoL 
:-?oluinori  Van  Rensselaer,  of  the  militia,  should  have  the  chief  com- 
r\?.\\t\  of  the  expedition,  the  plan  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
thi^ :  two  columns  were  to  make  a  simultaneous  descent  on  the 
British  shore,  one  of  about  300  militia,  under  CoK  Van  Rensse- 
liier,  the  other,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  regulars  from  the 
13th  regiments  under  Lieut.  Col.  Chrystie.  Lieut.  Col.  Fen- 
aick,  with  Major  Mullany's  detachment,  was  to  sustaio* 
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Such  were  the  arrangements  which,  upon  his  arrival,  at  four 
in  the  morning,  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  found  had  already  been  made* 
Finding  no  suitable  boats  for  the  transportation  of  artillerj,  he  was 
obliged  to  place  his  division  in  battery  on  the  American  shore, 
where  it  opened  its  fire  at  day  break,  with  great  spirit  and  effect, 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Towson  and  Barker.  All  the 
boats  which  had  been  collected  were  divided  equally  between 
Col.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieut.  Col.  Chrystie,  but  neither 
of  them  had  enough  to  enable  him  to  embark  his  whole  co- 
lumn at  once.  This  circumstance  was  productive  of  the  most 
serious  evils ;  the  troops  were  brought  inlo  action  by  piece  meal, 
without  order  or  concert,  and  the  boats  did  not  return  with  any 
regularity  for  those  who  had  been  left.  Col.  Van  Rensselaer, 
however,  effected  a  landing  with  the  greater  part  of  the  two  co- 
lumns, but  Chrystie  was  less  fortunate  ;  his  boat  was  Soon  perfo- 
rated by  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  which  had  beeo  early 
awakened,  and  became  unmanageable ;  he  himself  was  slightly 
wounded.  With  some  difficulty  he  regained  the  American  shore, 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  point  of  embarkation.  The  subse- 
quent embarkations  were  yet  more  irregular.  The  number  of 
boats  which  bad  been  originally  provided,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen, was  altogether  inadequate,  and  several  of  these  had  been  lost 
early  in  the  attack.  The  pilots  and  boatmen  became  irresolute, 
and  finally  fled  from  the  ferry. 

Under  these  cvcumstances,  about  day-break,  Lieut.  Col.  Fen- 
wick  and  Major  Mullany  embarked  as  many  as  they  could  (about 
1!00  in  all)  of  the  remaining  detachment.  This  division  of  boats, 
without  pilots,  was  forced,  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  upon  the 
enemy's  shore,  immediately  under  his  batteries ;  and  the  whole  de- 
tachment was  taken,  with  the  exception  of  Major  Mullany,  who,  with 
eight  or  ten  men,  escaped  in  a  boat.  Lieut.  Col.  Fenwick  was  severe* 
iy  wounded  in  three  oi:  four  places.  The  troops  which  had  effected 
their  landing  were  immediately  in  action ;  the  enemy  gradually  gave 
ground  in  front  of  Col.  Van  Rensselaer,  who,  after  having  ad- 
vanced 150  paces,  received  two  severe  wounds,  and  was  forced  to 
leave  the  field  ;  not,  however,  without  having  first  imparted  to  the 
officers  nearest  to  him  such  local  information  as  he  possessed  with 
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respect  to  the  ground  to  be  contested,  and  endeavtniied  to  tap 
mate  them  to  prosecute  the  attack,  by  exhortations  sucli  as  couragi 
dictated.  There  was  now  no  common  commander ;  the  reguian 
took  the  lead,  under  Captains  Wool,  Malcolm,  Armstrongi 
OgiUie,  and  Lieut.  Randolph,  who  independently  coaunamled 
their  several  companies.  Other  small  parties,  of  twenty  or  ibi^ 
iy  men  each,  followed  on,  as  the  boats  successireiy  arrived* 
These  gallant  young  men  were  soon  in  possession  of  tbe  greater 
heiiihr,  called  the  mountain,  having  in  their  ascent  carried  m  battery 
of  one  eighteen  pountler  and  two  mortars,  which  was  phnled  mid* 
way  the  act  livity.  The  enemy,  beaten  and  dispersed,  fled  to tke 
vill'ji^p  of  Q,neenatown.  Here  the  fugitives  were  met  and  rallied  bj 
(ien.  ijroi  k,  who  brought  up  with  him  a  detachpient  of  the  York 
voiiinteers,  and  instantly  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  path  of 
his  ascent  was  winding  and  difficult.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
pai.es  from  the  American  line,  this  gallant  and  accomplished  sok 
dler  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  again  instanflj  din 
persed.  At  this  instant,  8  o'clock  in  the  morniot  Lieut. 
Col.  Scott  anived  on  the  height:?,  having  been  ordered  over  lo 
take  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  troops  engaged;  hot  the 
presence  of  Brig.  Gen.  Wadsworth  of  the  militia,  who  had 
crossed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  corammander  io  cUe^ 
soon  obliged  him  to  limit  his  attention  to  the  regulars,  of  whom^ 
about  *i^0  in  nil,  he  retained  the  independent  commaod.  Efo^ 
ly  arrangement  was  promptly  made  for  the  reception  of  the 
rneniy.  Assisted  by  the  judgment  of  Capt.  Totten  of  the  en- 
gineers, Scott  drew  up  our  little  army  in  a  strong  position.  This 
was  chosen  with  a  view  not  only  to  receive  the  enemy,  bat  also  to 
cover  the  ferry,  under  the  idea  that  they  would  speedily  be  rein- 
forced by  the  whole  of  our  troops  at  Lewistown.  The  enemj 
allowed  them  but  a  short  breathing  time. 

The  iuat  gun  which  had  been  fired  in  the  morning  had  put  in 
motion  the  garrison  at  Fort  George,  and  the  body  of  Indians  col- 
lected there.  The  latter,  about  400  in  number,  arrived  first,  and 
were  joined  by  the  light  troops  previously  engaged.  A  sharp  and 
gallant  conflict  ensued.  Scott  received  the  enemy  with  his  rego- 
lars,  routed  and  pursued  him  as  far  the  great  object  in  viev, 
the  protection  of  the  ferry,  would  permit.    Oor  troopa  having  **-'* 
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aumed  their  positioo,  the  enemj)  from  his  great  soperiority  in 
numbers,  was  induced  to  renew  the  attack,  drove  in  the  advanced 
piquet,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  American  line* 
All  was  now  confusion ;  defeat  and  massacre  seemed  inevitable. 
At  this  critical  moment  Scott,  who  had  had  been  everywhere  in 
the  thickest  of  the  6re,  by  great  exertions  brought  the  retreating 
line  to  tlie  right  about.  With  one  of  those  sudden  revolutions  of 
feelings  which  act  upon  large  bodies  of  men,  so  instantaneously 
and  so  wonderfully,  his  troops  seemed  at  once  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  their  leader.  With  one  burst  of  enthusiasm,  as  sudden  as  the 
panic  of  the  preceding  moment,  the  line,  which  had  just  before 
been  retreating  in  broken  confusion,  now  threw  itself  forward  on 
the  enemy,  who  again  fled  with  precipitation,  leaving  a  conside- 
rable number  of  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  The  rout  was 
followed  up  a  considerable  distance,  but  the  ferry  could  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  Throughout  these  affairs,  the  militia  did  not  act  in 
a  body,  but  many  gallant  individuals  among  them  fought,  as  indir 
viduals^  by  the  side  of  the  regulars,  and  participated  in  their  dan- 
gers and  successes. 

The  Indians  and  light  troops,  so  frequently  beaten,  were  now 
content  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  George,  (850 
in  number,)  then  in  sight,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  under  Major 
General  Sheafie.  Lietft.  CoL  Cfarystie  and  Major  Mullany, 
who  had  joined  Scott  during  the  last  pursuit,  but  without  any 
reinforcements,  brought  information  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
from  Lewistowtt.  Major  General  Van  Rensselaer  had  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  induce  the  militia  to  cross  over,  but  the 
sight  of  Sheaffe's  column  excited  in  them  **  constitutional  sctvr 
fles*^  not  to  be  overcome.  They  were  contented  to  watch  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen,  on  the  opposite  heights,  themselves  far 
removed  from  danger.  Retreat  had  now  become  as  hopeless  as 
succour.  The  few  remaining  boats  were  on  the  American  side. 
Scott  resolved  to  receive  the  enemy  on  the  ground  which  he  oc- 
cupied, when,  if  any  survived  the  shock,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
surrender.  Major  Gen.  Sheaffe  approached  warily  with  his  force, 
suspecting  the  small  band  in  view  to  be  but  the  outpost  of  the  priih 
cipal  army.  At  length  they  closed ;  the  action  was  sharp,  bloody, 
and  desperate,  for  somt  eight  or  ten  minntes,  when,  being  nearly 
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surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  Americans  broke  and  re  eated  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  under  cover  of  the  precipice*  Lieut*  Colt 
Scott  surrendered  1 39  regular  troops  and  one  six  pounder,  which 
had  been  fought  by  the  gallant  Capt.  Gibson ;  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Wadsworth  surrendered  157  militia,  making  a  total  of  296 
men.  Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  considerably  greater 
than  that  stated  by  the  commanding  general  in  his  official  report 
The  greatest  mortification  experienced  by  those  who  had  done 
their  duty,  was  to  find,  under  the  rocks  and  the  fissures  oC  the  pre- 
cipice, upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  militia,  who,  it  Memi,  had 
been  forced  over  the  river,  but  never  ascended  the  height,  or 
came  within  sight  of  the  enemy. 

During  the  whole  of  these  affairs,  Scott  exposed  lus  peraon  in 
the  most  fearless  manner.  He  was  in  his  full  uoiform,  and  beingi 
besides,  remarkable  for  his  stature,  was  evidently  su^ed  out  as  a 
mark.  He  was  advised  by  an  officer  to  throw  aside,  or  cover  aome 
part  of  his  dress :  No,  said  he  smiling,  I  will  die  in  my  robei. 
Capt.  Laurence  soon  after  fell  dangerously  (it  was  then  thought, 
mortally)  wounded,  by  his  side.  After  he  had  surrendered  bimaeU^ 
an  Indian  came  up  to  Col.  Scott,  and,  attentively  surveyii^  hunt 
said,  you  are  not  born  to  be  shot — so  many  times-*(holduiig  up 
all  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  to  count  ten)-">so  many  timee  fasveJ. 
levelled,  and  fired  my  rifle  at  you* 

From  Queenstown  Scott  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  QrUebec ;  thence,^ 
about  a  month  after,  he  embarked  for  Boston.     He  was  ezGhanged 
in  J  muary,  1813,  soon  after  his  return  to  the  United  Stntea. 

The  campaign  of  1813  opened  with  the  capture  of  York,  a 
victory  which  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  General  Pike. 
Shortly  after.  Col.  Scott  joined  General  Dearborn,  at  Pert 
Niagara,  in  the  rapacity  of  adjutant  general  to  the  northern  annjr* 
This  office  was  then  new  to  our  service,  and  it  devolved  on  CoL 
Scott  to  regulate  its  details,  and  to  establish  its  importance  ti^ 
the  army.  He  succeeded  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  command* 
ing  general  and  the  troops,  and  to  the  incalculable  future  beneBt 
of  the  service. 

Major  General  Dearborn,  having  assembled  a  force  of  near  five 
thousand  men,  now  determined  on  attempting  the  reduction  of 
the  Peninsula  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits.     Of  this,  Fort 
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George  was  the  bulwark.  The  necessary  arrangemeots  having 
been  completed,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  May  27(h,  tl^e 
whole  army  embarked  on  lake  Ontario,  three  miles  east  from  Fort 
Niagara.  It  was  arranged  in  six  divisions  of  boats ;  the  first  con* 
tained  the  advanced  guard  under  Col.  Scott,  who  was  specially 
selected  for  this  command.  This  was  followed  by  Col.  Porter 
with  the  field  train,  the  brigades  of  Boyd,  Winder,  and  Chandler, 
and  a  reserve  under  Col.  Macomb. 

Com.  Chauncey  was  present  with  his  squadron,  and  favour-' 
ed  the  descent  by  the  fire  of  his  small  schooners ;  and  Capt. 
Perry,  who  was  then  serving  under  Com.  Chauncey,  volunteered 
to  conduct  the  divisions,  which  was  an  operation  of  some  nicety,  in 
consequence  of  the  winds  and  a  strong  current,  together  with 
the  early-roused  fire  of  the  enemy.  In  the  discharge  of  this  du- 
ty, he  was  present  at  every  point  where  he  could  be  useful,  under 
showers  of  musketry,  and  rendered  very  essential  services  to  the 
advance  guard,  which  he  accompanied  nearly  to  its  point  of 
attack.  Gen.  Scott  has  since  spoken  in  high  terms  of  his  skill 
and  conduct  on  that  occasion.  This  was,  indeed,  comparative* 
ly,  but  a  small  affair,  and  its  little  lustre  has  been  completely 
lost  in  the  broad  blaze  of  glory  which  has  since  surrounded  the 
name  of  the  Nelson  of  Lake  Erie ;  yet  there  is  to  us  something  ex- 
tremely  gratifying  in  being  able  to  trace  Ae  progress  of  a  jfavourite 
hero,  and  to*  see  those  talents  first  exerted  on  a  smaller  scale  which 
were  so  soon  to  shine  forth,  the  pride. and  the  bulwark  of  his  na- 
tive land. 

At  nine  in  the  morning,  Col.  Scott  effected  his  landing,  in 
good  order,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  about  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  village  of  Newark,  and  the  tome  di^ 
tance  vi^^pf  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  He  formed  his  line  on 
the  beach  of  the  lake,  covered  by  a  bank  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  which  served  as  a  parapet  against  the  enemy's  fir6. 
This  bank  was  to  be  scaled  against  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  now  drawn  up  his  force  fifteen  hundred  strong;  imme- 
diately on  its  brow.  They  were  soon  driven  from  their  ground 
by  a  brisk  and  vigorous  charge,  but  rallied,  and  took  a  second  po- 
sition behind  a  ravine,  at  a  little  distance.     An  actk)n,  of  some 
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tiveiify  in:i:u(cs,  ensued ;  it  was  short  and  desperate,  and  ended  iu 
tlie  lotui  rout  of  the  enemy  at  every  point.  During  the  last 
five  iiiiiuites,  Boyd  tiad  landed  in  the  rear  of  the  advance  guard, 
and  u  part  of  hiu  brigade  participated  in  the  action.  CoL  Scott 
pursued  the  rout  as  far  as  the  village,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  sixth  reciiment,  under  Col.  Miller ;  from  thence  the  enemj  wai 
closely  pressed  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  up  the  river,  until  Scott 
was  rct'alled  from  the  pursuit  by  order  of  Gen.  Lewis.  As 
our  troops  approached  towards  Fort  George,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  garrison  were  in  the  act  of  abandoning  the  work.  Two 
companies  were  instantly  detached  from  the  head  of  the  pursuing 
column,  to  prevent  tliis  movement,  and  some  prisoners  were 
made.  They  were  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty  paces  from  the 
fort,  when  one  of  its  magazines  blew  lip  with  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion. The  front  gate  was  instantly  forced  by  our  men;  Scott 
was  the. first  to  enter,  and  took  with  his  own  hands  (he  British  flag 
yet  wavin;*;  over  the  works.  At  the  same  lime  Captains  Hindsman 
and  Stockton  snatched  away  the  matches  which  had  been  applied 
by  the  retreating:  garrison  to  three  other  magazines. 

In  these  several  aflaiis,  the  total  loss  of  the  Americaa  army, 
in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  to  120,  of  which  89  were  of 
Col.  Scott's  command  ;  I  Of  of  the  enemy  were  killed  at  the  point 
of  ascent  fion  the  bank,  and  the  whole  number  of  prisouen 
was  '26a, 

Col.  Scott  was  not  present  at  the  afiair  of  the  6th  of  June,  at 
Slony-cieek,  in  which  Bric:adier  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  army  remained  inactive  at  Fort 
George  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  under  Generals  Dear- 
boin,  Lewis,  Boyd,  and  Wilkinson,  who  successively  command- 
ed. Nevertheless,  Col.  Scott  was  frequently  engaged  in^^nisliea 
and  other  small  atfairs,  in  all  of  which  he  displayed  his  Vraal  gat 
Ituitr\ ,  though  none  of  them  aftbrded  any  particular  opportu- 
liitj'  of  distinction.  During  the  summer  of  this  year,  he  volun- 
teered his  sen  ices,  in  an  expedition  under  Comniodoie  Chauncey, 
asamst  Burlington  Heights,  where  a  large  deposite  of  provisions 
and  stores  had  been  made.  The  enemy  having  received  consi- 
dorablc  reinforcements,  the  expedition  failed,  as  (o  the  principal 
ebject  s  but  upon  his  return,  Chauncey  landed  the  marineB  and  sol- 
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cliers,  under  the  coaimand  of  Col.  Scott,  at  York,  where  the  new 
barracks  and  public  storehouses  were  burnt,  and  some  pieces  of 
cannon,  eleven  armed  boats,  a  quantity  of  amuiunitioD,  and  a  large 
niagazine  of  dour,  were  taken. 

On  being  promoted  to  a  regiment,  Col.  Scott  resigned  the  of* 
fice  of  adjutant  general,  in  the  month  of  July,  1813. 

It  had  been  determined,  as  all  our  readers  well  remember,  to 
collect  a  large  force  at  Sackett's  liaibour,  with  a  view  to  an  enter* 
prise  against  Kingston  or  Montreal,  towards  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  force  under  Gen.  Wilkinsoii  accordingly  embarked 
at  Fort  George  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  proceeded  down  the 
lake.  Col.  Scott  was  left  in  command  of  a  garrison  of  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  men,  regulars  and  militia,  for  the  aefencc  of  Fort 
George.  The  British  army,  in  the  liieau  while,  remained  inactive 
in  the  position  which  it  had  held  for  some  time,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  fort,  until  October  9th,  when  Gen.  De 
Kottenburg  suddenly  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  retreated  to 
Builington  Heights,  a  distance  of  53  miles,  abandoning  the  whole 
Niagara  frontier.  During  the  seven  days  in  which  he  was  kept 
in  s<uspense  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  De  Rottenburg,  CoL 
Scott  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  strengthen  his  defences, 
which  were  very  incomplete  at  the  time  he  was  left  in  command. 
The  enemy,  however,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  attack  him. ' 

Col.  Scott  liad  instructions  which  provided  for  the  contin- 
gency that  now  occurred,  ile  was  accordingly  relieved  in  the 
command  of  Fort  George  by  Brig.  Gen.  M'Clure  of  the  New- 
York  militia,  and  marched  his  garrison  towards  Sackett's  Har- 
bour, to  join  the  expedition  under  Gen.  Wilkinson,  which  was 
tlicn  preparing  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence,  ^tera  forced 
march  of  nineteen  days,  through  rain  and  mud,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  sun  was  not  visible  for  twelve-  hours,  he  learn- 
ed, to  his  great  mortification,  upon  hii  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sackett's  Harbour,  that  the  expedition  had  already  taken  its 
departure.  He  therefore  left  his  column,  and,  by.  a  forced  effort 
of  two  days  and  one  night,  came  up  with  the  army,  and  joined  it 
just  above  Ogdensburg  and  Rrescett.  He  was  immediately  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  handsome  battalion  in  the  corps  d^Sliit 
under  Colonel  Macomb.     In  the  subsequent  descent  of  the  St. 
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LawreDce,  he  conmianded  the  van  of  the  arm  j,  and  was  tberefoit 
not  present  at  the  action  of  the  1 1th  of  November,  which  took 
place  fifteen  nules  in  the  rear.     How  tliia  campaign  termiDated, 
is  jet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all.     From   whatever  came 
it  proceeded,   individual  bravery  and  enterprise   bad  been  ani- 
formlj  rendered  abortive  by  a  long  series  of  delays  and  blunderSi 
The  patriot,  jrho,  regardless  of  party  consideratioos,  looked  soklj 
to  the  national  honour  and  welfare,  still  continued  to  turn  away  hii 
eyes  from  the  northern  frontier,   ''heart  sick  of  his  country'i 
shame."     Even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the  measures  of  the 
administration  did  not  dare  to  do  bare  justice  to.  the    numeron 
examples  of  prowess  and  conduct  which  had  been  displayed  ia 
our  armies  in  the  course  of  the  campaign  of  1813.     It  was  scarce* 
}y  suspected  by  the  .public,  that  this  period  of  disaster  had  served 
as  a  touchstone  on  which  the  true  temper  of  our  army  had  been 
thoroughly  tried,  so  that  it  had  now  become  easy  to  select  the 
purer  metid  from  the  dross ;  that  in  this  hard  school  of  adversity 
many  brave  and  high-spirited  young  men  had  been  formed  into 
accompibhed  officers ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  many  an  empty  bjf, 
young  and  old,  who  had  been  seduced  into  the  service  by  the 
glitter  of  epaulets  and  lace,  and  military  buttons,  had  been  se- 
verely taught  his  own  incompetency.     The  rude  northern  gales  of 
the  frontier  had  swept  away  the  painted  insects  which  rise  and 
spread  their  glittering  wings  in  the  summer  sun,  but  had  served 
only  to  rouse  and  invigorate  those  eagle  spirits  who,  during  the 
calm,  cower  undisturbed  in  solitude  and  silence,   but  as  the  tem- 
pest rises  burst  forth  from  their  obscurity,  and   stem  the  storm, 
and  sport  themselves  in  the  gale. 

Col.  Scott  spent  a  great  part  of  the  following  winter  at  Albany. 
Early  in  March,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general, 
and  joined  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  there,  on  his  route  to  the  Niagara 
frontier,  early  in  April.  Soon  after,  Gen.  Brown  was  recalled 
to  Sackett's  Harbour,  and  the  commai^l,  in  consequence,  devolv- 
ed on  Brig.  Gen*  Scott,  who  immediately  assembled  the  army, 
and  established  a  camp  of  instruction  at  Buffalo.  In  this  camp 
were  taught  those  tactics  which  gave  to  our  army  an  accuracy 
and  celerity  of  movement  which  had  never  been  displayed  on  this 
continent,  either  by  British  or  Ameriean  troops.    The  French  tac- 
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iique  of  the  baltalion  and  the  line  was  adopted.  Without  regard 
to  i*ank,  all  the  officers  Were  rigorously  drilled  by  the  conimanding 
general  in  person;  these  then  instructed  the  rank  and  file ;  com- 
panies were  then  formed  and  subjected  to  the  same  process  ;  next' 
battalions,  which  were  also  instructed  -by  Gen.  Scott  in  person,  and 
finally  the  troops  were  carried  through  the  evolutions  of  the  brigade 
and  the  line  with  the  same  strict  attention  to  science  and  method. 
For  two  months  and  a  half  these  exercises  were  continued  from 
seven  to  nine  hours  a  day.  The  effect  was  astonishing.  Four  full 
battalions  were  brought  to  advance  in  brigade  line,  1,000  paces  in 
quick  time,  in  accurate  alignmtiU,  ^  The  same  line  was  made  to 
change  front  perpendicular,  on  a  central  point,  in  three  minutes  and 
a  half.  During  this  period  of  discipline  and  instruction,  the 
army  was  perfectly  organized,  and,  by  the  unwearied  exertiona 
and  example  of  ttie  commanding  general,  the  strictest  routine 
and  discipline  were  established  throughout  the  whole. 

In  June,  Maj.  Gen.  Brown  returned  to  Buffalo  with  reinforce- 
ments, and  on  the  3d  of  July  the  campaign  opened.  The  Nia* 
gara  was  passed,  and  Fort  Erie  taken  on  the  same  day :  the  fort 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  battalion  of  the  first  of  Scott's  bri- 
gade, under  Major  Jessup.  Thence  the  army  moved  towardi 
Chippewa,  the  first  brigade  being  ten  hours  in  advance.  Our  lit- 
tle army  took  a  position  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Chippewa,  having 
a  small  stream  immediately  in  front,  beyond  which  lay  an  exten. 
give  plain ;  their  right  rested  on  the  Niagara,  the  left  upon  a  wood. 
From  this  wood  the  British  Indians  and  militia  annoyed  the  pi- 
quets, until  Brig.  Gen.  Porter,  with  his  command  of  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  friendly  Indians,  drove  these  irregulars  out  of  the  wood, 
and  back  upon  the  Chippewa,  where  he  met  the  whole  British  co- 
lumn, in  order  of  battle,  advancing  to  the  attack.  Gen.  Porter's  light 
troops  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  every  direction,  in  spite  of  the 
personal  gallantry  of  their  general,  and  his  great  exertions  to  stop 
their  flight.  The  cloud  of  dust  which  arose,  and  the  heavy  firing 
apprized  Gea.  Brown  of  the  approach  of  the  main  body  of  the  ene- 
my. It  was  now  five  oVIock  in  the  s^rnoon.  At  this  moment  Scott 
was  advancing  with  his  brigade  to  drill  on  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  action  was  fought.  On  the  march,' he  met  Gen.  Brown, 
who  said  te  hin,  **  the  enemy  is  advancing*— you  will  have  a  fight.'* 
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No  other  instructiomi  or  orders  were  given  by  the  major  genei4 
who  passed  on  to  put  the  reserve  in  motion.     When  ScottV  bri- 
gade arrived  at  the  bridge  over  the  stream,  200  paces  in  front  of 
the  camp,  the  enemy  was  discovered  already  in  order  qf  battle  on 
the  plain,  supported  by  a  heavy  battery,  within  point-l&lank  ahot  tf 
the  bridge.     Under  a  heavy  fire  ot  artillery  Gen.  Scott  passed  tiie 
bridge,  with  some  loss,  and  formed  his  line ;  the  Brst  and  second 
battalions,  under  Majors  Leavt  nworth  and  McNeil,  fonled  to  the 
front,  parallel  to  the  enemy,  and  opposite  to  his  left  and  centre: 
the  third  battalion,  under  Mnjor  Jessup,  broke  off  to  tfae  left,  and 
advanced  to  the  front   in  column  to  attack  the  enemy's  rigiit 
wing,  which  rested  on  a  wood.     Towson's  battery  took  a  pontioB 
on  the  right  of  our  army,  resting  on  the  river.     Gren.  Scott  soon 
perceived,  that  although  there  were  no  intervals  in  the  British  line^ 
yet  their  right  wing  far  outflanked  his  left.     This  caused  the 
movement  of  Major  Jessup;  and  to  remedy  the  defect  of  interior 
numbers,  the  interval  was  greatly  enlarged  between  the  other  two 
battalions.     All  these  movements  were  made  with  perfect  accord 
cy,  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  and  artillery* 
The  action  then  became  general:   Major  Jessup,  now  200  ysfds 
in  front,  engaged  and  broke  off  the  enemy's  right  wing  in  the  wood 
from  his  general  line,  which  continued  to  advance  in  tfae  pfaM* 
Brigadier  Oen.  Scott,  who  had  advanced  in  line  from  his  origiosl 
position  to  meet  the  enemy,  now  halted  for  a.moment     The  sue* 
cess  in  the  wood  gave  the  enemy's  line  on  the  plain,  wUch  co^ 
tinned  to  advance,  a  new  flank,  and  the  enlarged  interval  between 
the  battalions  of  Leavenworth  and  M'Neil,  enabled  tfae  general  to 
throw  the  battalion  of  the  latter  forward  on  its  right,  so  as  to  stand 
obliquely  to  the  enemy's  charge,  and  flanking  him  on  tfae  right 
This  well-conceived  and  well-executed  movement,  combined  with 
the  steady  fire  of  Leavenworth's  battalion  and  that  of  Towaoo't 
battery,  decided  ihe  action  on  the  plain  in  favour  of  inferior  jnom* 
bers ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  enemy's  right  in  tfae  wood 
were  completely  routed  by  Major  Jessup.     At  the  distance  ef 
thirty  paces,  the  whole  line  broke  and  retreated  in  great- conffasnil 
to  their  works  behind  the  Chippewa. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  as  it  appeared  to  tfae  eje  ef 
a  scientific  soldier.      But  we  have  heard  it  described  by  otfaen^- 
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who  viewed  it  with  an  unpractised  and  less  military  eye,  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles  which  could  well  be  conceived. 
The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  the  sun*  still  high  in  the  heavens; 
the  plain  such  as  might  have  been  selected  for  a  parade  or  a  tour* 
nament ;  the  troops  on  both  sides,  though  not  numerous,  admirably 
disciplined ;  the  generals  leading  on  their  columns  in  person ;  the 
glitter  of  the  arms  in  the  sun,  the  precision  and  distinctness  of  eve- 
ry movement,  were  all  calculated  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
scenes  of  ancient  story  or  poetry — to  the  plains  of  Latium  or  of 
Troy,  and  all  those  recollections  which  fill  the  imagination  with 
ima2;es  of  personal  heroism  and  romantic  valour. 

Brig.  Oen.  Scott  fought  this  action  independent  of  the  re« 
serve,  which  made  a  detour  to  the  left,  with  a  view  of  gaining  the 
rear  of  the  enemy,  under  cover  of  the  wood.  But  the  fate  of  the 
day  was  decided  some  time  before  the  reserve  could  gain  its  posi- 
tion, or  even  see  the  enemy,  as  in  fact  the  detour  was  too  great. 
Maj.  Gen.  Brown,  in  his  official  report,  has  stated  correctly,  and 
in  general  terms,  that  the  victory  was  obtained  over  superior  num- 
bers. As  this  fact  has  been  since  contradicted  in  the  Canadian 
papers,  and  in  the  British  official  account  of  the  action,  we  are  hap» 
py  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  justice  to  the  military  character  of 
Oen.  Scott  and  his  officers,  by  stating  more  particularly  the  rela- 
tive force  of  the  two  armies  actually  engaged.  Major  Gen.  Riall 
had  in  his  frontline  1,700  men,  all  regular  troops,  supported  by 
the  8th  regiment,  450  strong.  The  100th  regiment,  which  was  on 
the  left  of  the  British  line,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of  Twee- 
dale,  late  aid-de*camp  to  Lord  Wellington,  brought  into  action 
TOO  men,  and  paraded  the  next  day  but  264.  The  other  regi- 
ments engaged  suffered  proportionabiy.  Gen.  Brown  is  in  pos* 
session  of  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  these  facts. 

Gen.  Porter's  command  was  never  again  engaged  after  their  first 
retreat,  consequently  the  whole  action  was  sustained  by  Scott's 
brigade;  which,  including  Towson's '  artillery,  consisted  of  but 
1  ,o00  men  fit  for  duty  ;  150  were  on  the  different  guards  and  pi- 
quets, and  therefore  not  in  the  action ;  so  that  the  American  force, 
actually  engaged,  did  not  exceed  1,200  men. 

This  victory,  slight  as  were  its  immediate  results  was  yet  at- 
tended by  the  most  important  consequences.    It  gave  to  the  army 
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m  coofidence  in  their  own  skill  and  prowess, :  sted  at  once 

tlie  dread  or  doubts  which  had  been  inspired  by  the  oQitarj  ffep«- 
1a(ion  of  their  veteran  antagonists.  It-was  to  the  army  wliiit  Hm 
viciorj  of  Capt.  Hull  had  been  to  the  navy ;  and  the  coii6deiic« 
which  it  thus  inspired  was  surely  most  justly  founded,  Ibr  ereij 
man  felt  that  the  victory  had  been  gained  by  superior  tkiO  and 
discipline :  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  any  accidental  mistake  or  cmdm 
sioii  in  the  enemy's  army ;  or  of  one  of  those  moments  of  fcnporaiy 
panic  on  one  side,  or  excitement  on  the  other,  which  sometiiBeB  ^vw 
a  victory  to  irregular  courage  over  veteran  and  diacipliDed  TfifMtm 

No  higher  praise  could  be  given  to  Gen.  Scott, than  that  whicK 
he  has  unintentioualiy  bestowed  upon  himself  when,  in  hia  report 
to  Gen.  Brown,  he  says,  <<  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  beii|g  aaiMned 
by  every  commanding  officer  (which  is  confirmed  by  my  darn  pciv 
sonal  observation)  that  every  man,  and  of  every  grade,  eTinced  an 
ubitity  to  meet  even  a  greater  shock  than  that  encoontered  with 
like  success.  This  was  most  conspicuous  m  the  very  criaiaoftha 
action.  Conduct  universally  good  leaves,  but  little  nMMi  fiwdi^ 
crimination.  To  mention  them  in  the  order  of  rank,  (I  kmm  of 
no  other  in  this  case,)  Majors  Jessup,  Leavenworth,  aad  M'Ndl^ 
9nd  Capt.  Towson,  deserve  every  thing  which  conapaMB  atii 
and  gallantry  can  hope  from  a  grateful  country,'*  &G. 

Gen.  Brovoi  uses  the  same  language  :  -^  Every  offloer  and  ev^ 
ry  man,"  says  he,  <<of  the  9th  and  22d,  11th  and  i25th 
did  his  duty  with  a  zealous  energy  worthy  of  the 
racter."* 

To  have  formed  his  troops  at  once  to  such  uniformity  of 
lence — to  have,  as  it  were,  struck  out,  at  a  heat,  BUth  perffietioii  of 
discipline,  is  a  degree  of  military  merit  which  can  gain  no  laatra  ' 
from  the  euloguiin  of  "  the  book^-leamed  theorist*'-— When  ttia* 
talent  is  united  with  personal  courage,  and  with  that  preaence  of 
mind  and  quickness  of  perception  and  decision  which  enable  tMr 
[lossessor  to  wield  at  will  the  weapons  he  has  thos  formed,  there  il 
nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  character  dfan  accompliahedlge* 
neral. 


*  The  fintbAttiill(m,uiv]er  Maj.  LeavenworUi,  ctniiUd  crfdetaeJimcata-cf  tfct  0^1 
and  -22d  regiments,  the  ^d  batulion  of  a  part  of  the  11th  Kgimciit  aateWXdL 
and  the  3d  of  a  deuchment  of  the  W5th  ander  Maj.  Jeanp* 
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Two  days  after  the  action  the  army  passed  the  Chippewa ;  it 
lay  at  Queenstown  for  two  weeks,  part  of  the  time  within  gun  shot 
of  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  then  recrossed  the  Ch^ 
pewa,  and  encamped  at  its  moufh  on  the  24th  July. 

On  the  *25th  of  July,  Major  Gen.  Brown,  who  was  not  yet  ap. 
prized  of  the  arrival  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Drummond's  army,  from  Kings* 
ton  and  Prescott,  and  his  junction  with  Ria) I,  received  information, 
(which  afterwardji  proved  to  be  false,  but  to  which  at  the  time 
he  gave  full  credit,)  that  Gen.  Riall  had  detached  a  large  body  of 
troops  across  the  Niagara  to  Lewistown,  for  some  object  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but,  as  was  supposed,  in  order  to  seize  or  intercept  the 
baggage  and  stores  which  were  at  Schlossher,  and  on  the  road 
thither.  It  appeared  io  Gen.  Brown,  that  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  diverting  the  enemy  from  this  object  was  to  recall  his  attention 
to  his  own  posts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  Brig.  Gen.  Scott 
was  ordered  to  march  rapidly  upon  Queenstown.  His  brigade  be- 
ing then  just  formed  for  the  usual  drill,  the  order  was  promptly 
executed.  The  whole  force  under  his  immediate  command  con« 
sisted  of  four  small  battalions  under  Col.  Brady,  and  Majors  Jes* 
sup,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil,  together  with  Towson's  company  of 
artillery,  making  in  ail  920  men;  the  piquets  and  guards  belonging 
to  the  brigade,  the  whole  of  which  were  left  behind,  not  being  in- 
eluded.  To  .these  were  added  Harrb's  troop  of  light  dragoons 
and  some  mounted  volunteers,  making  an  aggregate  of  1050  men. 
With  this  force  Brigadier  Gen«  Scott  marched  from  the  camp ;  th« 
enemy  were  soon  discovered,  and  reported  to  Major  Gen.  Brown* 
At  nearly  three  miles  from  the  camp,  and  just  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cataract  of  Niagara,  Scott  learned  that  the  enemy  was  in  some 
force  directly  in  front,  a  narrow  piece  of  woodland  alone  intercept- 
ing them  from  his  view.  This  proved  to  be  the  advance  corps  of 
Drummond's  army,  then  in  march  to  attack  the  American  army 
in  its  position  at  Chippewa.  On  a  closer  reconnoitre,  this  force 
was  foqnd  to  be  drawn  up  on  a  ridge,  running  out  at  right  angles 
from  the  Niagara.  Notwithstanding  their  superiority  of  nainber^ 
Gen.  Scott  resolved  on  an  attack.  Waiting  only  to  communicate 
this  information  to  tlie  commanding  general,  he  advanced  upon  them, 
and  by  the  time  the  message  was  detiveredy  tiie  action  bed  been 
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commencecly  an<I  had  alreail  j  become  close  and  general  wovam  time 
before  the  remainder  of  the  division  crossed  t^he  Chippewa* 

The  eneuiy  had  already  1500  men  in  line;  the  rcmiunder  of 
Drumrnood's  army  were  on  (heir  march  from  Fori  George,  and  ar^ 
rived  succc«isivcly  at  intervals  of  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes*  Of 
the  line  in  view,  the  left  rested  on  the  road,  between  which  and 
the  river  was  a  space  of  200  paces  in  breadth,  covered  by  woodi. 
Major  Jessup,  sustained  by  Col.  Brady,  was  ordered  to  penetrate 
this  wood,  and  to  turn  the  enemy's  left  wing.  The  actioD  now  open- 
ed in  front,  on  the  part  of  Scott V  artillery  and  bis  two  remaining 
battalions.  The  dragoons  were  not  engaged  on  either  side.  The 
enemy,  finding  that  he  far  outflanked  on  his  right,  threw  forwaid 
two  battalions  to  take  our  army  on  the  left.  These  were  pnHnptljr 
beaten  out  of  the  field;  at  the  same  moment  the  action  wai  despe- 
rately contested  in  front  by  Towson  and  Col.  Brady,  wlulst  Xessup 
completely  succeeded  in  turning  the  enemy's  left,  taking  prisonei 
Maior  Gen.  Riall^'  and  several  other  officers  on  the  rear^and  tlies 
charged  back  through  the  enemy's  line,  cutting  off  a  portion  flf 
that  wing,  and  showing  himself  again  to  his  own  army  in  a  blaaa  of 
fire.  The  action,  which  had  commenced  half  an  boar  beSBra«on- 
set,  bad  now  lasted  until  about  half  after  eight.  /Tin  CBeaijf% 
right  wing  had  been  beaten  out  of  the  field,  his  left  turned  and  crt 
off;  his  centre  alone  remained  firm,  resting  on  a  height  conaid^ 
rably  above  the  general  elevation  of  the  ridge,  and  supported  bj 
i)ine  pieces  of  artillery.  But  fresh  battalions  were  joining  Ihi 
enemy  every  instant  from  below.  Such  was  the  slate  of  tiie  ac- 
tion when  Major  Gen.  Brown  acrivcd  with  the  reserve^  after  tta 
battle  had  thus  raged  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes*  Thaio- 
Diainder  of  the  action,  after  Gen.  Brown  had  assumed  the  coamand^ 
cannot  be  better  related  than  in  his  own  words.  ^  Apprebendii^ 
says  he,  that  these  corps  (those  of  Scott's  brigade)  were  mnch 
exhausted,  and  knowing  that  they  had  suffered  severely,  I  detc^ 
mined  to  interpose  a  new  line  with  the  advancing  troops,  and  ikas 
disengage  Gen.  Scott,  and  hold  his  brigade  in  reserre.  OrdaM 
were  accordingly  given  to  Gen.  Ripley.  The  enemy V  ariillaiy 
occupied  a  hill,  which  gave  him  great  advantages,  and  waa  the 
key  of  the  whole  position.     It  was  supported  by  a  line  of  infaBtiyt 

*  Gapt.  Ketokum  of  the  S5t]i,  wai  the  officer  who  tool:  GcBp  J    B 
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To  secure  the  victory,  h  was  necessary  to  carry  the  artillery,  and 
seize  the  height.  This  duty  was  assigned  to  Col.  Miller,  who 
advanced  steadily  and  gallantly  to  his  object,  anti  carried  the  height 
and  the  cannon.  Gen.  Ripley  brought  np  the  23d  (which  had 
faltered)  to  his  support,  and  the  enemy  <lisappeared  from  before 
them.  The  enemy,  rallying  his  forces,  and,  as  is  believed^  havii^ 
received  reinforcements,  now  attempted  to  drive  us  from  our 
posidon,  and  regain  his  artillery.  Our  line  was  unshaken,  and 
the  enemy  was  repulsed.  Two  other  attempts,  having  the  same 
object,  had  the  same  issue.  Gen.  Scott  was  again  engaged  in  re- 
pelling the  former  of  those ;  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  on  the  field 
of  battle,  be  was  near  the  Jiead  of  his  column,  and  giving  to  ita 
march  a  direction  that  would  have  placed  him  on  the  enemy's 
right.  Having  been  for  some  time  wounded,  and  being  a  good 
deal  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  it  became  my  wish  to  devolve 
the  command  on  Gen.  Scott,  and  retire  froai  the  field  :  but,  on  in- 
<]uiring,  I  learned  that  he  was  disabled  by  wounds ;  I  therefore 
kept  my  post,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  enemy's  last  e& 
fort  repulsed." 

About  the  time  at  which  Gen.  Brown  says  he  saw  Scott  for 
the  last  time.  Gen.  Scott  had,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  twice 
charged  the  enemy.  He  had,  through  the  whole  action,  exposed 
his  person  in  the  most  dauntless  manner.  He  was  finally  disabled 
by  a  wound  from  a  musket  ball  through  his  right  shoulder, 
which  he  received  about  half  past  teiii  just  before  the  final 
close  of  the  aetion.  He  had  been  wounded  two  hours  before,  ia 
the  left  side,  had  lost  two  horses  killed,  under  him,  and  bis  aid,  Lieut« 
Worth,  and  his  brigade  major,  Smith,  had  both  been  wounded  by 
his  side.  The  total  loss  of  his  brigade  was  490  in  killed  and 
wounded  out  of  920,  iaduding  in  this  number  more  than  thirty  ot 
ficers. 

During  this  engagement  the  moon  shone  bright  and  clear,  but 
for  more  than  two  hours  the  hostile  lines  ^ere  within  twen^ 
yards  of  each  other,  and  so  frequently  intermingled,  that  officer! 
would  often  order  an  enemy's  platoon. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Bridgewater,  as  it  is  called.  But  why 
of  Bridgewater  ?  It  was  fought  near  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niaga* 
ra,  and  within  the  sound  of  its  thunders :  Let  it,  theB^  be  called  the 
J»attle  of  Niagara,  for  it  is  worthy  of  that  name. 
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This  battle  was,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged,  the  meik 
aangninarj,  and  decidedlj  the  best  fought,  of  any  action  which  ever 
took  place  on  the  American  continent.  **  We  bad  no  such  6ght- 
ing  in  our  war,"  has  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  the  revolulioo 
often  said  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  The  repeated  cbavx^  ^ 
actual  contest  with  the  bajonet,  are  alone  sufficient  to  render  this 
battle  remarkable.  The  actual  fight  with  the  bayonet  ia»  u  fact, 
a  thing  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  have  heard,  on  good  mn- 
thority,  that  Gen.  Moreau  has  said,  that  he  never  saw  it  to  mny  ex- 
tent more  than  twice — one  side  or  the  other  almost  always  breakiqg 
before  the  bayonets  crossed.  Some  of  the  captive  officers  of  the 
enemy  have  declared,  that  there  our  troops  exhibited,  not  only 
the  most  undaunted  bravery,  but  a  proficiency  in  tactics  sod 
military  skill  which  would  have  done  honour  to  veterans.  Inpsi^ 
ticular,  the  charge  of  Col.  Miller  has  been  represented  by  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  had  served  in  Spain,  as  hailing  wmfmmai 
any  thing  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw,  except  the  storming  of  fit.  S^ 
bastians* 

This  is  neither  the  occasion,  nor  the  place,  to  expatiate  at 
on  the  gallant  bearing  of  those  who  fought,  and  those  who  fell^- 
that  signal  day.  Yet,  in  drawing  up  this  hasty  sketch  oflba 
tary  life  of  Gen.  Scott,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  we  havd 
times  turned  aside  from  the  exploits  of  our  hero,  to  catch  a  JuM^ 
glance  at  those  of  his  brave  companions  in  arms.  Feeble  Hi 
worthless  as  this  tribute  may  be,  we  are  yet  proud  toeontribals 
our  mite,  to  pay  to  patriotism  and  valour  the  debt  the  natioB 
glory  was  the  prize  for  which  they  fought,  and  their 
must  bestow  it. 

On  the  very  day  in  which  this  action  took  place,  by  e 
coincidence.  Brig.  Gen.  Scott  was  appointed,  by  the  preaid^il^ 
major  general  by  brevet.  His  wounds,  which  are  still  open,  were  flir 
some  time  exceedingly  painful  and  dangerous,  and  obliged  hin  Is 
retire  for  a  time  from  active  service.  As  soon  as  he  was  conveks- 
cent,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  10th  military  di^ 
trict,  where  he  is  now  stationed.  Beside  his  military  rank,  he  hM 
received  every  testimonial  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  Ul 
country  could  bestow ;  among  these  are  a  vote  of  thanlES,  aa 
vedal^  from  Congress ;  a  sword  presented  by  the  citizens  qf  hiy 
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t:\ve  place,  Petersburg ;  a  sword  and  vote  of  thaiiks  from  the  Le- 
gislature of  Virginia ;  and  his  namd  has  been  given  to  a  hew 
county  of  that  state.  In  addition  to  these  civil  honours,  he  has 
1  ately  received  a  literary  one  from  Princeton  College,  which  was 
conferred  in  a  manner  equally  flattering  to  himself,  and  honouriable 
to  the  institution. 

At  the  late  commencement  of  that  college,  held  in  September 
last,  whilst  the  customary  collegiate  exercises  were  performing,  the 
trustees  were  accidentally  informetl  that  Gen.  Scott  had  that  mo- 
ment alighted  at  the  opposite  tavern,  on  his  waj  to  Baltimore.  It 
was  instantly  proposed  to  invite  him  to  the  commencehient ;  a  de- 
putation of  the  trustees  was  accordingly  sent  over,  who  soon  return- 
ed with  the  general.  He  was  respectfully  received  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  seated  among  them  on  the  stat;e  ;  the  audience  express- 
ed the  strongest  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  break  forth^intolu- 
multuous  applause,  which  was  with  difficulty  restrained,  by  a ' 
sense  of  the  decorum  due  to  the  place  and  the  occasion.  The 
valedictory  orator  now  ascended  the  stage ;  it  happened  that  the 
subject  of  his  oration  was  the  character  of  a  patriotic  and  heroic 
soldier,  in  which  he  had  introduced  an  apostrophe  to  an  imaginary 
personage,  whom  hedepicted  as  a  bright  example  of  military  vir- 
tue.     With  admirable  presence  of  mind,  and  great  elegance  of 

ft       m 

manner,  the  young  orator  suddenly  turned  and  addressed  this  to 
Scott. 

The  effect  was  etectrical ;  bursts  of  long,  reiterated,  and  un- 
restrainable  applause,  broke  forth  on  all  sides.  Even  grave  and 
learned  divines,  men  whose  studies  and  habits  of  mind  were  little 
in  unison  with  feelings  of  this  nature,  were  hurried  away  and  over- 
come by  the  animating  and  kindling  sympathy  which  surrounded 
them.  W  ith  some  difficulty  the  tumult  of  applause  was  hushed, 
and  the  president  rose  to  confer  the  doctorates  in  law  and  divini- 
ty, and  other  honorary  degrees. 

In  the  mean  while,  one  of  the  trustees  had  proposed  to  the  rest 
that  an  honorary  degree  should  be  conferred  on  their  illustrious 
visitant.  It  was  asked  whether  Gen.  Scott's  literary  acquirements 
were  such  as  to  render  this  compliment  appropriate.  A  gentle- 
man from  "Virginia,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  replied,  (as 
is  the  fact,)  that  beside  possessing  th^  general  information  of  a  Well 
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educated  man,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  accurate  and  eiJeiMivt 
acquaintance  with  English  literature.  The  propoaai  was  ioBtaiid j 
assented  to,  and  communicated  to  the  president,  who  concfakbd 
the  list  of  literary  honours,  by  announcing  that  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  Maj.  Gen.  Win&ekl 
Scott.  It  is  unnecessary  to  a<id  that  the  building  again  rang  witk 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  audience.  This  compKawenty  lo 
spontaneous,  so  appropriate,  so  well-timed,  was  worthy  of  a  col- 
lege which  can  boast  of  numbering  in  the  long  Ibt  of-'^her  aovt 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  and  distinguished  men  of  their  eomtiy 
in  every  walk  of  public  life. 


Felix  prole  virdm- 


-ceotum  complexa  nepotes 


Omncs  coDlicolas,  oraues  supera  alia  teoentea* 

Y. 


VANITY  AND  FLATTERY,  A  YISIOIC. 

I  imagined  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  an  immemo  cnMrd,  who 
were  eagerly  pressing  towards  a  large  edifice,  situated  upon  tho 
summit  of  a  lofty  hill.  Finding  it  impossible  to  retreat,  I  quiet- 
ly suiTered  myself  to  be  borne  along  by  the  violence  of  the  midti' 
tiiile,  till  I  arrived  at  what  I  found;  on  a  nearer  survey,  to  be  a  teiB' 
pie.  On  entering  if,  the  first  object  which  attracted  my  atteotiaif 
was  a  figure,  seated  on  a  throne,  and  adorned  with  the  enaigaa^ 
sovereignty.  Her  head  was  encircled  by  a  fillet,  which  re^clot 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  every  moment  the  light  tiaaaeW 
her  drapery  presented  a  thousand  hues  to  the  eyes  of  fbe  Im>»* 
bolder.  But  what  most  surprised  me  was  the  facility  whh  mhUk 
she  changed  not  only  the  form  and  colours  of  her  robes,  bffft^valf 
their  texture.  At  one  moment  she  was  arrayed  in  the  light  dk«» 
pery  of  a  city  belle ;  at  another,  in  the  coarse  habiliments  of  a  ji» 
tice  beauty.  Now  she  assumed  the  dress  and  manner  of  a  ^dCcMi 
ed  student ;  and  now  appeared  in  all  the  magiiifii;eDce  of  stiMU^ 
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tier.  Her  waist  was  encircled  with  a  zone  studded  with  the  wing» 
of  a  butterfly  ;  in  her  left  band  she  held  a  mirror,  and  with  her 
I  ight  she  waved  a  sceptre  of  iron. 

One  step  lower,  upon  her  right  hand,  sat  a  person  whose  sob 
occupation  appeared  to  be  to  pour  out  a  liquid  into  a  golden  cup^ 
wiiich  ever  and  anon  he  presented  to  the  lips  of  his  sovereign. 
The  appearance  of  this  personage  was  not  less  singnlap  than  that 
of  her  to  whom  he  nas  ministering.  His  form  was  shrouded  by 
a  veil  of  splendid  whiteness,  but  although  at  fir»t  glance  it  dazasled 
tiie  eyes  of  those  who  ventured  to  behold  it,  yet  k  could  not  con* 
ceal  from  the  penetrating  observer  the  delbrnuty  it  was  intended 
to  cover. 

Struck  with  amazement  at  this  scene,  and  at  beholding  the  in« 
numerable  crowds  which  bent  the  knee  to  this  capricious  and  ever- 
varying  sovereign,  I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  some  explana* 
tion  from  a  person  whose  dark  and  animated  eye  appeared  to  be 
the  index  of  intelligence.  The  stranger  readily  complied  witb 
my  request,  and  quickly  glancing  hie  eye  over  the  crowd  as  htt 
spoke,  "  You  behold,"  said  he,  *'  a  motley  collection  from  every 
nation  in  the  world,  assembled  to  proclaim  their  obedience  to  the 
empire  of  Vanity.  She  is  the  otTupring  of  Pride  and  FolV  , 
and  has  inherited  the  arrogance  of  the  one  and  the  weakness  of 
the  other.  She  possesses  an  unbounded  sway  over  mankind,  and 
influences  their  conduct  in  almost  every  pursuit  in  which  they 
engage.  But  the  constant  state  of  imbecility  in  which  she  id 
kept  by  drinking  the  intoxicating  draught  which  is  presented  by 
her  attendant,  renders  almost  all  her  measures  injurious  to  hcL 
subjects ;  and  there  are  few  indeed  who  do  not  sufier  want  and 
wretchedness  in  consequence  of  their  being  under  the  dominion 
of  Vanity.''  And  who,  said  I,  is  this  attemiant  ?  "  His  name," 
replied  my  informer,  "  is  Flattery.  He  is  the  prime  minister  of 
Vanity,  and  though  he  may  appear  to  your  eyes  \o  be  perfect  de* 
formity,  yet  so  little  is  the  penetration  of  his  sovereign,  that  to  heir 
he  appears  beautiful  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  heavens.'' 

He  bad  scarcely  spoken  these  words,  when  a  confused  noise 
was  heard  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple,  and  the  cry  of  "  Justice" 
resounded  from  erery  quarter.    At  the  sound,  (he  cup  trembled 
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in  the  hands  of  Flattery,  and  the  sceptre  of  Vanity  fell  {torn  her 
grasp.  Flattery  attempted  to  conceal  himself  among  the  crowdi 
but  a  band  of  Lictors,  advancing,  seized  him*  chained  bim  side  bj 
side  with  Vanity,  and  conducted  both  before  the  tribunal  of  Jus- 
tice and  Mercy.  Impelled  by  curiosity  to  see  what  would  be  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  these  culprits,  who  had  so  long  been 
permitted  to  tyrannize  over  mankind,  I  followed  the  crowd,  and 
entered  the  abode  of  those  primeval  judges  of  mankind. 

The  trumpet  of  Judgment  resounded  through  the  faall|  "Who 
is  the  accuser  of  the  tyrant  and  her  minion  ?"  In  a  moaient  the 
roof  burst  in  twain,  and  a  celestial  form  descended :  brightness 
encircled  her  head,  and  upon  her  breast  was  inscribed,  io  letters  of 
Flame,  '*  Truth,  the  first  and  darling  attribute  of  the  Almighty.'' 
<*  I  am  the  accuser,"  said  the  celestial  visitant,  *^  but  I  accuse  nol 
Vanity — I  accuse  him  who  has  been  the  cause  of  faer  crimes ; 
Vanity  would  never  have  caused  Misery,  unless  Fhlferjr  had 
first  inebriated  her  with  his  fascinating  cup." 

Justice  arose  from  her  throne ;  **  I  condemn,"  aaid  ahe^  ^  the 
tyrant  to  wander  in  exile  an  outcast  from  society  ;  for  her  fail- 
ings, though  destructive  to  mankind,  have  been  those  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  malice.  But  the  iniquitous  partner  in  her  guilt  I 
condenm  to  instant  death."  Ail  eyes  were  now  eagerly  cfirected 
to  the  countenance  of  Mercy.  The  venerable  Judge aroae^  mild- 
ness beamed  from  her  countenance,  and,  as  she  spoke,  her  words 
were  tempered  with  a  smile.  "1  do  not  blame,''  aaid  ahe^ 
'Mhe  decision  of  Justice,  but  the  object  may  be  accooapliahed 
without  so  much  rigour.  It  is  enough  to  strip  Flattery  of  the 
dazzling  veil  which  shrouds  his  deformity,  and  to  restrain  him  frtn 
offering  the  cup  of  intoxication.  It  is  enough  to  condemn  V«alf 
to  behold  the  iiideous  form  of  her  sycophant,  and  to  sut)ject  her 
to  the  tormenting  desire  of  that  cup  which  it  is  no  longer  m  her 
power  to  receive." 

Thus  Mercy  spake,  and  immeditalely  her  orders  were  exeonlad. 
The  cup  was  dashed  from  the  hand  of  Flattery,  and  the  yeii  w« 
torn  from  his  countenance.  But  no  sooner  had  Vanity  beheld 
him  in  his  narive  deformity,  than  she  uttered  a  cry  of  such  homr, 
mingled  with  despair,  that  I  awoke  with  the  fnght  that  it  occa- 
rioned. 
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Remarks  on  the  Past  and  Present  Sta($  of  the  Arts  in  England^: 

m 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

The  following  remarks  are  presented  to  the  reader,  not  as  hav- 
ing  any  nice  pretensions  to  connoisseiirship,  but  as  resultingfrom 
some  attention,  and  more  regard,  to  the  cause  of  tlie  Fine  Arts. 
The  writer  is  impartial  on  the  subject,  if  he  is  nothing  else;  and 
he  attempts  to  estimate  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  general 
standard  of  poetry,  music,  and  other  workB  of  genius  ;  thaf  is  to 
say,  by  its  invention,  its  harmonious  agreement,  and  its  nature* 
Nor  will  the  observations  of  a  critic,  so  ill  qualified  <<  to  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason,"  be  found,  it  is  hoped,  altogether 
useless  to  the  public.  The  subject  is  beginning  to  excite  a  gene« 
ral  interest,  but  hitherto  its  ^critics  have  been  either  professors 
themselves,  or  persons  too  well  acquainted  with  those  professors ; 
and  though  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  upon  Art, 
we  have  had  very  little  either  good  or  disinterested  upon  our 
Artists.  ..'. , 

The  reasons  are  obvious.     Professors,  though  of  course  best 
informed  on  the  subject,  are  not  the  best  qualified  in  other  re* 
spccfs  to  criticise  their  living  brethren.     In  the  first  place^  their 
individual  rivalry,  like  that  of  poets  and  musical  composers,  is  a 
great  and  perhaps  insurmountable  i)ar  to  impartiality :    secondly, 
wlien  inclined  to  be  impartial  with  regard  to  artists,  they  find  it 
difficult  to  be  so  with  regard  to  .branches  of  art:  and  thirdly,  even 
where  neitJier  of  these  stumbling-blocks  might  be  found,  profes- 
sional delicacy  naturally  interferes  with  the  requisite  freedom  of 
criticism.     Of  the  first  of  these  courses  the  proofs  are  sufficiently 
notorious  and  lamentable ;  the  second  has  ever  been  manifest  in 
the  disputes  between  the  difierent  Walks  of  art ;  and  the  third  has 
lately  been  exemplified  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Shee,  who,  with 
every  disposition^  to  be  an  impartial  critic  even  at  his  own  expense, 
cannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  a  just  one  at  that  of  others.     The 
patrons  and  professed  connoisseurs,  taking  part  with  their  respec- 
tive favourites, -are  more  or  less  liablp  to  the  same  objections. 
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Nay,  sunic  of  the  very  artists,  who  have  otherwise  the  OMMt  ex* 
alted  views  of  thsir  profession,  put  impartiality  entirely  out  of  the 
question,  and  think  that  criticism  has  no  business  with  a  riBing  art, 
but  to  pass  over  its  (infects,  ajid  flatter  it  into  a  vain  and  atovenly 
confidence ;  as  if  weeds  would  of  their  own  accord  forsake  the 
-garden ;  or  as  if,  by  any  cherishing  process  of  the  hot*hou8e,  these 
weeds  could  become  flowers. 

It  may  be  of  use,  then,  as  a  small  help  to  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  who  would  easily  blend  a  love  of  painting  and  sculpture 
with  that' of  the  other  liberal  arts  already  established  in  tfab  couih 
try,  to  slate  the  general  impression  which  our  British  artists  iiave 
made  upon  an  humble  but  not  inattentive  spectator.  This  Btate« 
uient  uKiy'  also  serve,  in  a  general  sense,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
mind  and  feeling  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  handle  the  subject 
in  the  future  numbers  of  the  Reflfxtor,  where  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  general  spirit  and  progress  of  art,  rather  than  to  its 
indiscriminate  efforts,  its  mechanism,  or  its  petty  disputes.  Crh 
ticism  of  this  kind  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  the  painter  in  the 
process  of  his  art,  to  decide  l>etween  the  merits  of  stiata  and  sub- 
strata, of  oiU  ami  of  mygylplis — or,  indeed,  to  assume  any  tone 
of  picfoi  ial  learning.  Its  whole  endeavour  is  to  try  the  artist 
upon  the  general  principles  of  taste,  and  to  interest  the  general 
taste  in  favour  of  the  artist ;  to  suggest  to  the  one  the  best  means 
of  exciting  a  public  feeling  for  art,  and  to  prepare  this  feeling,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  familiarizing  people  with  the  contemphtioD 
of  art:  in  a  word,  to  do  what  little  it  can  towards  giving  painting 
and  sculpture  their  due  share  in  the  social  honours  of  poetry,  and 
making  them  current  in  books,  in  discourse,  and  in  general  admi- 
ration. 

This  unprofessional  criticism  is  at  least  of  one  use :  it  shows 
unecjiiivocally  the  popular  proi;cress  of  art.  Our  artists  owe  much 
civility,  on  this  head,  to  ]\lr.  Cumberland,  who  is  the  first  writer, 
I  believe,  of  any  repute,  that  has  taken  pains  to  foster  the  rising 
art,  and  whose  zeal  in  its  cause  is  as  honourable  to  his  public  spirit 
as  to  his  various  taste  and  classicality.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
was  no  criticism  of  the  kind,  and  for  a  very  plain  reason— 4>ecause 
there  was  nothing  to  call  it  forth.  While  Ariosto,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  praising  the  perfection 
of  art  in  his  country,  our  writers  had  no  idea  of  the  subject.* 


*  It  is  curion*  that  Ariosto,  though  the  intimate  friend  of  Raphael,  and  of  i 
f -.Oil genial  faDcy  ^ith  that  artist  than  with  Michael  AokcIo,  should  introduce  the 
latter,  in  his  mention  of  living  painters,  with  so  deciiled  an  air  of  superiority.  Wm 
it  that  he  really  had  more  admiration  for  an  artist  that  presented  so  majestic  Aeon* 
ti'Ast  to  hi»  own  powers?  Or  that  he  i»aid  a  real  though  misplaeed  compliment  to 
his  friend's  m'«<Iesty  ?  Or  that  the  familiarity  of  fiiendship  had  diminished  aomeiliing 
of  its  respeat  ?  Or  that  Michael  Anf^elo  was  at  that  moment  mure  in  Togne,  ana 
had  lately  astonished  Kome  with  the  <liiplay  of  aU  his  powers  ?  Whatever  was  the 
«j|\itf,  it  appears  to  be  ene  of  the  most  valuable,  because  moat  diMoterctMj  picce» 
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Many   years   afterwards,    Milfon    delighted  in    alluding  to  and 
exalting    music,    but    tfaoi^h    abounding    in   paintings   of  the 
most  exquisite  kind,  sca[;cely  seems  to  have.thought  of  the  sister 
art.      This  is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmu(;h  as  he  had  visited 
Italy ;    and  it  has  brought  upon  him,  as  it  did  upon  Tasso,  the 
suspicion  of  insensibility  to  painting.     Our  poets  m  general^  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  liable  to  such  a  charge.      Shakspeare,  in  default 
of  meeting  with  artists  of  his  own  country,  has  gone  out  of  his  way, 
as  well  as  out  of  chronology,  to  introduce  his  admiration  of  Julio^ 
Romano;^  and  it  may  be  said  of  succeeding  poets,  that  they  stood 
ready  with  their  pens  to  panegyrize  any  Englishman  who  should 
appear  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand.     Dryden  had  a  critical  taste  for 
art,  as  he  has  exemplified  with  so  much  spirit  in  one  of  his  Epis- 
tles, and  he  gave  his  countrymen  a  trairslation  of  Du  Fresnoy^ 
but  did  not  live  to  see  any  effects  from  his  congenial  zeal.     Pope, 
who  amused  himself  with  a  pallet,  just  as  some  great  artists  have 
with  verses,  could  find  no   better  native  paiiiter   to   immortalize 
than  Jervas  ;  and  it  was  as  singular  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  a 
foreigner,  as  it  is  a  mortifying  recollection  for  our  countrymen, 
tiiat  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller,  a  man  vain  enough  already,  and  at  best 
a  graceful  portrait  painter,  was  fed  witli  the  poetical  flatteries  of 
four  of  our  greatest  writers,  Dryden,  Pope,  Congreve,  and  Addison. 
It  is  true,  England  had  not  been  destitute  of  painters  since  the 
reign  of  H^nry  Y III.,'  but  they  were  altogether  in  a  small  or  ser- 
vile way,  and  dealt  at  most  in  smooth  portraits,  and  in  copies  of 
the  foreign  artists  who  visited  England.     Of  this  description,  and 
in  the  first  rank  of  native  talent,  were  the  two  Olivers,    Mary 
Beale,  who  copied  Leiy,  Dobson,  who  copied  Titian  and  Vandyck,. 
and  Cooper,' who  was  caiied  the  ^  Vandyck  in  little.''     Among 
these,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  him  from  the  mere  contempt  with 
which  he  is  recollected  by  literary  readers,  may  also  be  mentioned 
Flatman,  who,  In  spite  of  his  ^^  jaded  muse*^  so  spiritedly  lashed 
by   Rochester,  was  a  very  animated  miniature  painter.     In  the 
other  imitative  walks  of  art  an  Englishman  hardly  ever  ventured* 
In  sculpture  particularly,  we  have  not  had  a  single  nam^  of  repute 

of  homage  that  Michael  Angelo  ever  reoeivedy  though  by  no  meant  in  the  poet^ 
hest  style       See  Orlando  Furion,  Cauto  33,  bt*  8.  where  he  aeema  to  pat 
Titian  on  an  equality  with  his  friend. — 

E  quei,  ohe  furo  a'  nottri  di,  o  son  ora, 
Leonardo,  Andrea  Mantegna,  Gian  Bellino, 
Duo  Dossi,  e  ouel  cfC  a  par  tculpe  e  colora^ 
J^fichei,  piO.  CM  mortal^  Augel  uivino  / 
Bastiano,  Rafael,  1  izian  oh'  onora 
JVbn  men  Cador,  che  quel  Venezia  e  Urbine, 
B  gli  altri,  di  cui  tal  1  opra  u  rede, 
Qaal  delU  priica  eti  n  legge  e  crede. 

•  Wint^r'a  Tale,  Att  V.  Sceie  2. 
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till  within  a  very  ^hovi  period.  Gabriel  Gibber  waif  a  Germaiii 
1{  \  sbrack  came  from  Flanders,  and  Roubilliac  from  Switzerland 
That  we  might  not,  however,  be  entirely  indebted  to  foreigneff 
for  every  kind  of  nionnmcnt,  small  as  well  as  great,  erected  to  . 
the  memory  of  our  great  men,  the  reign  of  William  produced 
Vertiie,  the  father  of  English  engraving,  who  with  a  spirit  well 
calculated  both  to  extend  and  exalt  his  art,  delighted  in  copying 
the  portraits  of  illustrious  persons.  His  heads  of  the  Bjrilish  * 
poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  are  well  known ;  and  his  . 
scrupulous  anxiety  to  procure  faithful  originals  gave  them  a  value, 
of  which  one  is  not  willing  to  doubt.^  His  style  is  neither  powei> 
ful  nor  finished,  but  it  is  correct,  light,  and  well-toned,  keeping 
under  the  subordinate  parts,  and  throwing  out  the  heads  with  an . 
effect  at  once  lively  and  unobtrusive.  -However,  even  in  this 
branch  of  art,  the  foreigners  interfered  and  climbed  overalls  ;  and 
Vertue  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  work  and  his  repulatioOr. 
at  once  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  Houbracken.  The  only  walk 
in  which  native  talent  stood  alone,  till  within  the  last  reign,  was 
that  of  architecture,  in  which  our  forefathers  had  excelled  -after 
their  rude  manner,  and  which,  during  the  reign  of  King  Charles, 
obtained  for  us  in  our  turn  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  in  the 
productions  of  Initio  Jones.  The  front  of  the  Banqueting  Houses 
built  by  this  architect  at  Whitehall,  is  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of 
elegant  proportion,  and  indeed  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  an  eye 
that  is  naturally  good,  and  at  all  accustomed  to  look  about  fiir  ob- 
jects of  taste.  (Dhristopher  Wren,  who  flourished  in  thtf  reigiDB 
of  James  11.  and  Anne,  and  was  perhaps  a  greater  philosopher 
than  architect,  allowed  himself  none  of^the  extravagpnciea  into 
which  Jones  had  fallen  in  his  earlier  days,  but  seems  to  have  had 
neither  his  fine  taste,  nor  his  opportunities  of  formiiigone.  What 
made  him  rich  did  not  help  to  make  him  great.  He  waa  em- 
ployed by  Queen  Anne  in  the  work  of  the  fifty  churches  ;  and 
we  may  easily  conceive  the  feelings  of  an  architect  who^  with 
his  hands  half  tied,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  through  an  endless 
iiiucccssioii  of  church-wardens,  clergymen,  and  proprietors  of 
;;round.  People  are  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of  these  churches 


*  VertiAD  h:is  been  much  commended  for  his  cfire  in  this  respect ;  hut  if  he 
ar>  suecossfiil  as  he  was  scrupulous,  Sir  iiodfrey  Kneller  from  whom  he  ci^;rmved 
an  niued,  must  have  been  very  wantonly  abused  for  the  infidelity  of  his  portraits. 
ft  must  hr  owned,  ho>»  ever,  that  contemporary  evidence  is  against  i hem  hodb 
Their  portrait  of  Dr}'don,  for  instance,  is  not  the  short,  thick  persooiige  vliich  the 
poet  is  allowed  to  have  been.  Sir  Godfrey's  Newton  has  sparkling  eyes;  bat  if  ve 
are  to  believe  Atterbury,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  that  great  maop  lui 
f^yes  were  of  an  onlinary  cast,  and  announced  nothing.  I'his  defect,  he  had  in  eom- 
ikion  M-ith  Milton,  and  yet  it  is  bse>  vable  that  in  Vertue^s  head  of  Milton^  the  s^it 
is  romarkably  piercinp;.  This  head  has  no  deagner's  name  *o  it ,  I  believe  Veitoe 
took  it  f'om  a  bu^t  which  he  had  in  bis  possesion  i  and  busts  are  by  ao  meant  the 
•!cst  originals  for  an  engraver^  particularly  with  regard  to  eje-aigfat« 
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he  built,  and  to  see  how  few  deserve  any  notice.  One  of  his 
most  admired  works  is  the  churh  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook, 
the  roof  of  which  is  beautifully  supported  and  proportioned,  and 
has  a  singular  character  of  dignity  that  triumphs  at  once  over  the 
smallness  of  the  edifice  and  the  clogging  meanness  of  the  pews  be- 
low. St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  upon  which  his  principal  fame  is  sup-  ' 
posed  to  re«t,  is  allowed  to  be  inferior  to  the  original  model, 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  execute  ;  and  perhaps,  though  such 
an  opinion  must  be  spoken  with  deference,  it  does  not  deserve 
the  praise  it  has  received.  To  uneducated  eyes,  which  ate  i)ot 
always  tlie  worst  judges  of  general  effect,  the  dome  appears  too 
large  for  the  main  body ;  and  not  to  mention  the  little  frittered 
steeples,  the  division  of  the  facade  into  two  small  rows  of  co- 
lumns, one  over  the  other,  seems  not  only  to  have  sacrificed 
without  cause  a  noble  opportunity  of  making  a  large  and  imposing 
portico,  but  to  be.  totally  unworthy,  of  the  grandeur  to  which  it 
introduces  us.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  enter  into  the  claims  . 
of  this  species  of  art,  to  settle  the  distinct  boundaries  between  the 
architect  and  the  builder,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  grandeur 
of  the  artistes  mind,  and  the  imposing  nature  of  size^  and  alti- 
tude. One  may  remark,  also,  that  architecturie,  by  the  fixture  of 
its  forms,  and  the  real  or  imaginary  perfection  of  its  orders,  pro- 
duces every  species  of  servile  imitation — so  much,  indeed,  that 
it  is  hard  to  say  where  its  imitation  ends  and  its  invention  begins, 
and  whether  the  best  modern  architect  is- any  thing  more  than  a 
tasteful  plagiarist. 

Jones  and  Wren  are  of  themselves  sufficient  proof,  that  our 
monarchs  have  been  unjustly  accused  of  preferring  foreign  to  na* 
five  talent,  where  native  talent  w^  to  be  fourrd.  A  much  better 
reason  for  our  deficiencies  in  art  has  been  found  in  our  continual 
political  struggles,  which  turned  the  national  spirit  another  way ; 
and  to  this,  as  to  all  general  reasons  of  the  kind,  may  be  added  va- 
rious other  causes,  such  as  the  tastelessness  of  successive  priDces^ 
the  devotion  of  the  mid^je  classes  to  commerce,  a  national  feel- 
ing  inimical  to  foreign  taste  and  to  show  in  general,  and  a  jealous 
antipathy  to  the  decoration  of  places  of  worship.  This  last  eb» 
struction,  arising  from  jealousies  ever  present,  and  from  preju- 
dices that  are  always  the  last  to  give  way,  has  survived  all  the 
rest ;  and  it  was  not  thirty  years  ago  that  Terrick,  Bishop  of 
London,  refused  the  united  offer  of  our  first  artists  to  decorate 
Iiis  calhedrar  gratuitously.  Before  this  time,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  our  painters  had  decorated  some  public  buildings  to  little 
advantage.  Thornhill,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  been 
employed  to  paint  the  roof  of  this  very  cathedral,  and  though  he 
was  an  intelligent  artist,  yet  he  had  such  little  knowledge  of  form 
^nd  colouring,  that  his  pictures  suffer  nothing  by  being  out  of 
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fight.     His  pupil  Brown  is  entirely  forgotten,  h  tbe  niflfir 

of  a  number  of  altar- pieces  in  the  metropolis.  A^e.  riigDi  tf 
the  firs!  and  second  George  produced  nothing  better.  Tlie  iini|8l 
of  llayinnn,  Wilis,  and  Hi^more,  the  best  historical  ptoinfen 
sixty  years  ago,  are  now  scarcely  known  out  of  the  proTenbik* 
Their  style  was  altogether  feeble  and  ignorant,  as  may  be  seen  h 
the  pictures  tliey  presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  TU* 
former,  a  great  man  in  his  day,  painted  the  rotunda  ie  Vaoxfail 
Gardens,  and  may  be  recollected  by  literary  readera  ai  tfae  de« 
signer  of  the  plates  to  Warburton^s  edition  of  Pope  and  other 
books  of  that  period.  With  these  artists  was  joined  the  cele- 
brated Hogarth,  who,  with  all  his  genius  and  electric  oripnalitji 
cannot  be  considered  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  art.  It  ■ 
allowed,  that  he  was  rather  a  wit  and  moral  satirist  upoa  canTiH^ 
than  a  painter,  and  had'  almost  as  little  skill  as  his  cotentporttM 
in  form  and  colour.  He  illustrated  with  his  peii  the  theorfif' 
grace,  and  no  artist  better  understood  expressiob  of  a  cerlrii- 
kind  ;  but  his  theory  of  grace  only  enabled  him  to  ridicale  thi  ' 
practical  want  of  it  in  others  ;  and  the  expression,  of  which  ht 
was  a  master,  was  of  a  peculiar  and  sophisticated  apecies,  aoi . 
seldom  degenerating  into  caricature.  His  attempts  at  histoiy  Ht*. 
known  only  to  be  despised,  particularly  his  vulgar  and  evea  dii* 
gusting  Sigismonda,  which  enabled  the  party  witof  Chorchil  ll, 
handle  him  as  severely  in  the  light  of  an  artist,  as  be^  had 
malignantly  in  that  of  a  man.  His  great  and  unriTaUiNl 
ience  lay  in  conveying  the  odiousness  of  vice  by  famffiir  touches. 
which  might  have  been  painful  or  disgusting  had  they  been  intnhj 
duced  with  less  circumstance  of  humour  or  evident  moralilj  flf 
effect,  and  be  was  perhaps  the  fii^st  artist  who  made  Ua  canti 
the  vehicle  of  sheer  wit  or  the  sympathy  of  remote  ideaa.  Swift  , 
hjmself,  who  saw  his  congenial  t£ilent,  has  do  stroke  of  thb  kki 
more  complete  or  satirical  than  the  spider's  web  over  tht^ 
poorVbox  in  the  Wedding , scene  at  Church.  The  reat  bf  E^f 
garth's  contemporaries  were  portrait  painters,  who,  by  couShiag '] 
themselves  to  a  head  and  shoulders,  obtained  more  money,  fe^ 
haps  more  reputation,  than  their  historical  brethren.  They  wcrt' 
men  of  little  or  no  genius,  and  might  have  starved  among  a  pea*' 
pie  lei^s  fond  of  their  ancestors  and  relations.  The  artiata  in  thb 
line  seem  to  have  kept  up  n  kind  of  hereditary  sway  over  Ihi 
town  ever  since  the  reign  of  James.  Thus  Leiy  wag  aucceeddi 
by  Knellcr,  who  was  succeeded  by  Jervas  and  Richardaon,  wbi 
were  succeeded  by  Hudson.     This  last  painter  was  not  aware  by 

*  So  late  as  the  year  -755,  n  French  artint  reaiding  in  En|>;land  of  tlie 


Roiiqiict,  pnbliihcH  u  small  nccoinit  of  the  State  of  the  Xrts  in  this  eooatn.  ^ 
*hi%  hook  he  talks  of  llayman  as  the  first  of  British  artists,  ftod  rrpfCMiuU  Mafl 
"  master  of  every  qualificatioa  tliat  cun  form  a  great  painter.** 


I 
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what  sort  of  a  successor  he  was  to  be  dethronedy  and  what  a  revo- 
lution was  preparing  in  the  world  of  taste.  His  portraits  bad  no 
merit  but  that  of  coarse  fidelity,  but  this  was  enough  to  make  him 
a  favourite  with  the  country  gentlemen,  who  came  to  him  as  to  a 
sort  of  slop  painter,  to  be  fitted  out  in  fine  wigs  and  laced 
j  hats.'^     It  is   the  praise  of  his   father-in-law,  Richardson,    who 

•  was   an  intelligent  critic    of   painting,  that    by  his    treatise    on 
^  that  subject  he  first  inspired  the  destined  founder  of  the  British 

school. 
,       This  was  Joshua  Reynolds,   a  man  of  a   thinking   and     un* 
^  shackled  mind,  who  was  the  first  to  carry  the  good  sense  and  spi- 
'  rit  of  his  nation  into  the  walks  of  art.     With  a  taste  that  rejected 
exery  thing  vulgar  and  meretricious,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stu* 
dious  love    of  efiect,  he  united  chastity  with  wanuth,  and  gave 
the  town  what  it  had  never  seen  before,  the  siuiplicity  of  nature 
adorned  with  the  most  glowing  charms  of  art.     The  union  was  ir- 
resistible, and  he  instantly  took  the  lead  in  his  pirofession.     The 
]ii>yal  Academy,  instituted  in  1769  by  the  exertions  of  himself 
snd  a  few  other  spirited  artists,  elected  him  its  first  President  by 
>a  kind  of  involuntary  impulse  :  riches  ami   respect  grew    round 
liim ;  and  having  as  instructive  a  pen  as  he  had  an  elTective  pencil, 
he  did  more  for  the  formation  of  a  school  of  art  than  all  the  foreigners 
who  had  visited  or  been  connected  with  the  country.     Sir  Joshua 
united   in  his  portraits  ease  and  elegance  of  demeanour,  an  unaf* 
fected  air  of  thinking,  and  a  combination  of  all   the   charms  of 
colour,  Venetian  and   Flemish.     His   invention  in  this  walk  dis- 
played itself  in  the  happiest   varieties^of  attitude  and   of  back- 
ground ;  his  children  breathed  innocence  and  unconsciousness ; 
and,  in  a  word,  he  exhibited  the    perfection  of  portrait  painting 
in  the  true  greatness  arising  from  simplicity. — In  considering  him, 
however,  as  he  certairdy  was,  the  founder  of  the  British  school^ 

*  it  is  evident  that  he  rather  inspired  it  with  industry  and  elemen- 
tary good  taste  than  aflfortied  it  a  sufficient  example.  It  is  said 
of  him,  as  it  was  of  Vandyck,  that  he  would  have  been  as  ex- 

'Cellent  in  history  as  in  portraiture,  had  he  bent  bis  geniusto  it; 
'but  where  are  the  proofs  ?     Colour,  grace,  and  portraiture,  do 

^Aot  make  hi:4torical  p.iinters ;  still  less  do  incorrectness  of  draw- 
ing and  want  of  historical  invention.     The  very  circumstance  of 

• 

*  Tn  a  paper  of  the  Connoiiseurf  \o.  4(S»  Dec.  1754,  there  is  a  letter  signed  Rilsti* 
^\is,  in  which  this  painter  is  mentioned  bv  implication  Mfith  great  respect; — "  So 
•i^ramon, '  says  the  writer,  **  is  this  fashion  (the  useof  pjint)  grown  among  the  young 
^s  well  as  old  that  when  1  am  in  a  group  of  beaaties^  1  consider  them  as  so  raanjr 
1^  petty  pictures ;  looking  a^out  me  with  as  little  emotion  as  I  do  al  Mudson's:  if  any 
t^ing  fills  me  with  admirat  on  it  is  the  Jtidict074t  arrangement  ofth/t  tintt^  and  tke 

'Heoie  i9uchea  of  the  painter." 
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hifl  pursuing  portraiture  in  preference  to  historjr  is  an  aif 

against  his  talent  for  the  latter,   for  want  of  ambition  ir 

cases  is  most  likely  to  be  want  of  genius.     To  this  may  be 

his  anxious  and  continual  hunting  after  the  secrets  of  the 

coldurists,  that  is  to  sa} ,  their  mixture  of.  colours  and  mi 

nier.hanical  working,  which  he  seems  io  have  considered  \ 

piiiiosopher's  stone  of  painting.     In  this  pursuit  he  wasted 

of  his  tiiue  and  more  of  his  future  reputation;  for  the  naml 

experiments  he  made  injured  the  stability  of  his  colouring 

many  of  his  pictures  are  already  so  cracked  and  apparently 

eaten,  that  they  look  older  tiian  some  of  the  flimsiest  of  \ 

In  fact,  Sir  Joshua,  like  Titian  and  Vandyck,  was  only 

between  portrait  painting    and  history,  and  the   end  ne 

former  was  much  the  best  part  of  the  metal.     I  believe  il 

knowledged  by  those  who  have  seen  in  Italy  the''original8 

he  had  studied,  that  his  history  is  little  more  than  tasteful 

piiation.     He  seems  not  to  have  been  able  tp  produce  an) 

work  without  something  to  copy— -something  to  furnish  hii 

first  ideas ;  and  thus  portrait  painting,  which  is  apt  to  stupi 

best  historical  artist,  was  his  principal  inspirer.      His  pici 

the  Tragic  Must  has  been  justly  celebrated  for  its  historic: 

nity ;  but  he  had  the  portrait  before  him  in  the  person  of 

Siddons;  and  it  was  this  porfralt  he  copied,  though  perbap 

a  nobler  air  of  simplicity.     When  he  painted  the  same  Mu» 

his  own  conception  in  ilic  picture  of  Garrick^  between  Tt 

and  Comedi/i  he  made  her  a  pulino;  girl.     But  he  had  coot 

bie  faults  even  in  his  own  >ralk.     His  drawing  he  acknowl 

to  be  incorrect,  but  in  his  paintings  .he  endeavoured  to  c 

this  great  defect  by  indistinct  outlines  and  seducing  trickfli 

lour,  than  which  there  could  hardly  be  a  more  pernicious  ex 

for  young  students.     He  had  also  suiiered  his  fancy  to  indi 

self  so  far  in  a  predilection  for  a  certain  arch  character  in  i 

an9  infant  cases,  that  it  often  destroyed  his  simplicity ; 

pin*suing  tliese  ^<  quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,*'  I 

quired  a-  habit  of  taming  up  his  eyes  and  mouths  fantastica 

the  corners;  a  manner  contrary  io  nature  in  general,  as  wel 

direct  opposition  to  ideal  beauty.     However,  as   it  hickilj 

pencd,  his  exemplary  love  of  study,  his  better  judgmen 

those  excellent  lectures,  in  which  he  showed  an  enlhusias 

historical  greatness  singularly  contrasted  with  his  practice,  re 

ed  him  from  the  danger  of  poisoning  the  taste  he  had  difiused 

anew  ti«:t  of  painters  were  rising  in  the  mean  lime,  who, 

they  took  nothing  from  the  reputation  of  his  peculiar  bet 

brought  to  the  increasing  stock  of  art  a  useful  variety  and  a 

greater  ambition. 
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The  principal  of  these  were  Barry,  West,  and  Mortimer,  in 
history ;  RoiQney  in  portrait ;  and  Wilson  and  Gainsborough  id 
landscape.  Angelica  and  Cipriani  had  also  come  from  Italy;  but 
limes  were  altered,  and  foreigners  now  came  only  to  be  excelled* 
With  much  superficial  taste,  these  two  artists  were  feeble  and  flut« 
tering  in  their  style ;  their  women  had  a  pleasing  and  feminine 
softness,  but  no  variety  whatever;  and  their  heroes,  particularly 
those  of  Angelica,  were  so  many  men-milliners  in  helmets.  Mr. 
Fuseli,  with  a  contempt  more  just  than  gallant,  calls  her  productions 
^'  a  bundle  of  rags."  It  was  a  singular  instance  of  the  rising  ge- 
nius in  this  coontry,  that  though  seducing  to  students  by  their  ea- 
siness, and  recommended  everywhere  by  the  masterly  graver  of 
Bartolozzi,  they  hardly  produced  an  imitator.  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  brethren  had  therefore  done  us  another  piece  of  service :  they 
liad  saved  us  from  the  flippant,  monotonous,  and  aSected  style, 
which  latterly  obtained  in  Italy,  and  which  at  length  reduced  that 
mighty  mistress  of  art  to  second  childishness. 

Landscape  shone  in  the  general  dawn.  Gainsborough  was  easy, 
picturesque,  and  excelled  in  select  combination ;  but  Wilsou  was 
a  greater  genius,  and  by  giving  classical  and  impassioned  subjects 
to  his  landscapes,  animated  them  with  thought  and  with  historical 
interest.  For  the  delicate  effect  of  some  of  his  paintings  he  has 
been  compared  to  Claude ;  but  he*  seems  to  have  been  aJtogether 
a  nobler  artist*  Claude's  excellence  was  in  repose,  in  tenderness 
of  scenery,  and  in  a  kind  of  Arcadian  luxury ;  but  his  introduc- 
tion of  human  accidents  was  uninrentive,  and  his  figures  are  lame 
and  pitiable.  Wilson's  fancy  and  execution  were  of  a  higher  and 
more  extensive  order :  he  excelled  as  much  in  violence  as  in  re- 
pose, in  the  disturbances  as  in  the  quietudes  of  nature ;  and  his 
Niobe^  for  the  striking  poetry  of  all  its  circomstances,  its  clouds 
and  lightning,  its  winds,  waters,  and  scattered  despair,  is  a  piece 
of  magnificent  combination  worthy  of  Rubens.  The  historical 
spirit  of  portrait  painting  was  well  sustained  by  Romney,  who 
though  by  no  means  a  master  of  his  pencil,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  recommended  to  these  after-times  by  the  indiscreet  and 
maudlin  praises  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayley,  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  had  much  of  Sir  Joshua's  delicacy  in  expression.  But  the 
greatest  promise  of  advancing  as  well  as  maintaining  the  English 
school  was  afforded  by  our  rising  painters  in  history.  Mortimer, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  and  unaccountable  finicalness  in 
parts  of  his  figures,  had  a  true  feeling  for  the  art  in  all  its  great 
requisites,  in  boldness  of  handling,  in  fancy,  and  in  composition. 
He  unfortunately  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Barry  is  deser- 
vedly reckoned  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  school ;  and  he  would 
deserve  the  honour  if  it  were  only  for  one  consideration :  that 
the  '^  grasp  of  mind,"  as  Johnson  called  it,  which  conceived  bis 
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Progress  of  Sorieti/j  served  fo  inspire  sfiidents  wit)i  the  bveit 
knowled^^e  and  to  set  them  lliinkiiip;.      He  made  .  a  greet  mn 
enemies  by  his  impatient  jealousy,  his  aflfectation  of  an  austere  i 
dependence,  and  by  a  morbid  and  suspicious  temper  almoit  i^ 
proaching  to  insanity.     These  enemies  had  undoubtedly  machll 
condemn  both  in  him  and  in  his  paintings;  but  they  liadii» 
much  to  rouse  their  jealousy  in  the  latter,  and  much  to  snsof 
their  consciences  in  the  attacks  he  made  upon  the  academy ;  tii 
accordingly  they  have  not  ceased  to  persecute  his  memory.    lb 
certainly  relied  too  much  upon  his  poetical  mind  in  an  art  whick 
must  go  through  so  much  mechanical  labour  before  it  can  eiraresi 
its  ideas.     His  knoirledge  of  the  figure  was  incorrect»  and  ha 
colouring  harsh  and  of  a  barren  sandiness.     The  mere  defiance  if 
criticism  with  which  he  introduced  hats  and  wigs   into  Elyiioa^ 
and  the  Genius  of  Music  as  Dr.  Burney  riding  full  dressed  amoif 
the  water  nymphs,  has  met  with  just  ridicnie ;   and  bis  beatitmk 
of  Louis  XI Y.  and  other  patronizing  profligates,  by  which  he  tt 
criflced  a  moral  sentiment  in  a  moral  picture,  strikes  every  honcit 
spectator  with  indignation.     There  is  also  much   of  imitation  ii 
separate  figures,  particularly  in  the  prominent  one  of  the  yonn; 
horseman  in  the  Olympic  games,  which  has  been  a  received  no> 
del  of  equestrian  grace  from  Phidias  to  Stothard ;  but  let  Ihb 
who  doubts  the  general  originality  of  the  pictures  in  any  respect 
produce  the  subjects  from  which  they  were  taken*     The  floati^ 
and  languid  water  nymphs,  personifying  the  luxuries  arising  fiw 
connnerce,  though  neither  well  drawn  nor  coloured,  have  otit 
significance  of  expression ;   and  each  end  of  the  picture  of  FmA} 
Relribidion  abounds  with  images  not  only  sublime  in  themsdvci^ 
but  truly  fitted  for  the  sublime  in  painting:  the  noblest  speciiaensf 
art  cannot,  for  instance,  show  images  of  more  grandenr,  or  oosh 
bining  more  historical  dignity  with  poetical  imagination,  than  As 
Peruvians  with  Las  Casas  at  their  head  adoring  the  t>eatific  vi- 
sion which  shines  from  the  immense  distance ;  or  the  gigantic 
Retributive  Angel  with  the  balance,  whose  face,   looking  out  of 
the  picture  as  he  turns  aside  with  a  gesture  of  pitying  denounce- 
ment from  the  contemplation  of  the  damned,  inspires  mute  atteih 
tion  and  awe.      When  it  is  said  of  such  a  man,  in   allusion  to  a 
supposed  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joshua,   that  **  it   were  « 
reanonable  to  suppose  the  latter  jealous  of  the  weaver  of  his  can- 
vass or  the  grinder  of  his  colours,"  we  despise  as  soon  as  we  hcsr 
so  mere  an  insult. "^   Sir  Joshua  and  Barry  wanted  each  what  tha 

•  See  Edinhnrffh  Reviev,  No.  XXXTIT.  Art.  9.  On  the  t^ovka  and  Hfe  mfMmif^. 
.-The  '.{cviuwcn  have  at  length  turned  their  attention,  authcj  were  aclviied«  toot 
cnnsifU-nttion  of  art;  but  the  (idvice  had  better  not  have  been  given,  if  their  Me 
criiiciKiii  wrr  h  specimen  of  what  is  to  conic.  The  writer,  who  appears  to  bea  Mi- 
nolsscur,  suiticicutly  veisiU  iu  the  small  talk  of  hit  art|  ii  justlj  leren  on  Biny** 
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other  posBessed  :-«-tfae  former^  historical  inventiou— the  latter^  co* 
lour  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

The  artists  now  living  well  sustain  the  reputation  with  which 
these  painters  had  commenced  the  British  school.  lu  history,  we 
have  West,  who  has  survived  all  his  early  contemporaries,  Fuseli, 
Stolhard,  Northcote,  Westall,  &c. ;— in  sculpture,  Flaxman,  iNol- 
lekens,  &c. ; — in  narrative  and  fancy  pieces,  Devis,  Howard,  and 
Thomson; — in  humorous  characters,  Smirke  and  Wilkie: — iu 
portrait,  Lawrence,  Phillips,  Owen,  Cosway,  Beechey,  Shee,  &c. ; 
in  landscape.  Turner,  Loutherbourg,  Barker,  Callcott,  &c. ;— in 
archifecfure,  Gandy  and  rimirke,  &c. — Of  these  the  principal  only 
are  proper  objects  of  such  a  review  as  the  present ;  and  as  to  (he 
flower  and  fish  painters,  who  neither  disgrace  nor  adorn  a  nation, 
they  may  well  be  left  to  those  who  admire  them. — At  the  head  of 
his  profession,  both  by  age,  office,  the  general  acknowledgment, 
and  a  genius  truly  epic,  stands  Mr.  West.  What  particularly 
strikes  one,  in  considering  him  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
English  school,  is  that  he  is  literally  the  first  historical  artist  who 
possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  figure.  The  exhi- 
bition of  his  earliest  pictures  evinced  the  ardour  of  his  study ;  and 
the  Death  of  General  Wolfe^  a  composition  at  once  severe  in  uni- 
ty and  abounding  in  the  finest  contrasts,  stamped  his  reputation 
:i  broad  as  well  as  at  home.  It  is  another  curious  circumstance, 
that  in  clothing  the  figures  of  this  picture  in  the  dress  of  the 
times,  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  abandon  the  incongru- 
ous costume  of  former  artists;  and  Sir  Joshua,  who  doubted 
the  success  of  the  reformation,  was  afterwards  modest  and  sensi* 
ble  enough  to  adopt  it  himself."^  The  beauties  of  Mr.  West's 
style  are  masterly  freedom  of  pencil,  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
grouping  and  composition,  and  elevation  of  character.     The  first 

principal  vices ;  but  far  be  it  from  an  amnteur  in  prounds  and  colours  to  enter  into 
the  beauties  above  mentioned.  He  confesses  himself  no  judge  of  the  higher  paitof 
t]ie  subject,  when  he  insinuates  tliat  no  picture  can  have  a  moral  ef)ect  on  the  ai>e<!- 
talor,  and  tell  us  that  "  originality  and  sublimity  of  poetical  conccptioD/'  are  **  at 
best,  very  suspicious  merits  in  an  imitative  art'*  **  Who  cait  find,"  he  asks,  "  any 
arj^iiment  in  favour  of  the  future  state  in  the  picture  of  Final  HetributionT*  Who 
indt'C'd  }  rbis  is  an  mg:eniou8  moileof  denying  the  moral  effect  of  a  picture  by  ques- 
tioning its  powers  of  logic.  Barry  intended  no  argument  on  the  subject.  He  took 
a  future  state  for  granted,  and  so  taking  it,  bis  object  was  to  impress  upon  tlic  specta- 
tor, that  the  ^oml  o  ill  conduct  of  men  towards  society  produced  their  happiness 
or  misery  iu  u  state  of  retribution  Such  objections  are  only  ridiculous;  but  when 
the  critic  ferments  and  gr  iws  fanciful  in  his  very  malignitv,  and  eoncludes  with  sta- 
tinp:,  that  he  has  heanl  someUiingof  Uariy  which,  if  he  chose  to  tell,  wonld  prove 
him  a  sheer  villain,  he  outi'ages  common  humanity.  The  tale  might  have  been  told, 
if  beyond  all  doubt;  or  it  should  not  have  been  hinted  — Why  will  this  Review,  with 
so  much  wit  and  knowledge  as  it  exbibits,  suflfer  itself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  all  sorts 
of  parties  ? 

•  It  was  perhaps  from  the  Death  of  Wo\fe  that  Macklin  took  the  hint  of  com- 
mencing a  similar  reformati(m  on  the  stage.  Garrick,  who  had  already  been  advi- 
•ed  bv  the  artists  to  venture  upon  an  improvement  »o  worthy  of  his  genius,  doubted 
like  Sir  Joshua,  and  talked  of  glass  bottles  from  the  galleries ;  but,  like  Sii*  Josima,  he 
had  afterwards  the  merit  of  adopting  what  h«  did  not  cUoosc  to  begin* 
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IB  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  bis  sketchesi  some  of  whieb,  u 
his  Jesus  healing  the  Sick^  the  Destroy inff  Angelf  Death  m  « 
Pale  Horsey  &c.  are  for  that  reason  more  vfilued  than  his  finiihai 
paintings  ^— of  the  second,  the  Death  of  Wolfe  has  been  pr*' 
nouuced  a  perfect  specimen  ;-and  perhaps,  though  upon  a  diffirat 

S>lan,  his  meetuig  of  Calypso  and  Telemachus  is  aDOther?— lUi 
atter  picture  also  exhibits  his  powers  of  expression  in  all  ibdr 
variety — dignity  in  the  air  of  Calypso,  who  is  still  royal  io  the 
midst  of  her  admiration ;  beauty,  langulshment,  or  coqaettish  ad- 
miration, in  the  countenances  of  her  train,  who  follow  in  a  sort  of 
link  affectionately  wreathing  their  hands  and  arms  after  fbe  maa- 
ner  of  sisters ; — the  suspicion  of  old  age,  somewhat  too  eager  and 
human  perhaps,  in  the  face  of  the  disguised  Minerva ;   and  the 
fire  and  frankness  of  manly  youth  in  tlie  upright  port,  advancisg 
gesture,  and  open  gaze  of  Telemachus.     The  heaving  sea,  ui 
general  bluster  of  the  landscape,  acting  upon  the  hair  and  dnp^^ 
ry  of  the  figures,  complete  the  contrasts  of  this  poetical  Gompoai* 
tion,  and  render  it  altogether  one  of  those  pictures  which  are  cat 
culated  to  make  an  admirer  of  poetry  at  once  in  love  with  puntiat 
The  finest  and  mast  original  expression,  perhaps,  of  whkh  BIr* 
West  is  master,  is  the  fire  and  energy  of  a  noble  countenance; 
the  art  cannot  produce  faces  which  more  strike  yon  with  aiR| 
and  surmount  your  feelings,  than  those  of  bis  angels,  with  Aeir 
eyes  lit  up,  and  their  hair  mounting  like  wreaths  of  flame.    The 
series  oi'  picfures  representing  the  Installaiion  of  the  Garter  mhf 
some  accounted  his  greatest  work*    It  is  probably  the  richest, sad 
it  abounds  in  personal  beauty  and  dignity ;  but  for  delicacy  of  ea» 
pression  and  poetical  mind,  appears  to  me  to  be  far  surpassed  bj 
the  works  just  mentioned.     With  all  these  beauties,  woich  have 
deservedly  ranked  him  with  the  masters  of  his  art,  Mr*  Weslhaa 
great  faults,  particularly  of  manner*     He  sometimes  8acri6oes 

Eropriety  of  action  to  his  fondness  for  harmony  of  compositioo; 
is  firnniess  of  drawing  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  hardneaa,  though 
this  fault  is  of  little  danger  to  the  student;  the  common  mnof  ui 
female  faces  is  a  mere  peachy  smoothness  and  regularity,  an  imi- 
tation of  that  monotonous  Greek  character,  so  inferior  to  the  senas 
and  vivacity  of  the  modern ;  his  mouths  sometimes  appear  as  V 
they  were  cornered  and  cut  out  with  scissars;  and  the  genenl 
character  of  his  earlier  colouring  is  harsh  and  frigid.  In  portrwt 
painting  especially,  he  retains  all  the  faults,  without  a  sin^  beauty 
of  his  history,  and  is  utterly  feeble  and  unsatisfactory.  His  per* 
trait  brush  is  a  torpedo  which  he  should  never  touch :  it  stiRflS 
his  hand  and  takes  away  all  his  powers.  It  b  this  probably  which 
made  his  Deathof  JSelson  so  inferior  to  that  of  Wolfe  ^  the  ebmt 
dance  of  portraits  stifled  its  animation*  However,  it  is  where  hs 
is  least  interested  in  his  work,  that  he  is  evidently  ost  deficient 
It  is  acknowledged,  that  when  he  pleases  he  can     i  luce  a  cdoor- 
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ing  equal  with  Titian  himself,  of  which  there  was  a  beautiful  speci- 
men in  the  last  Exhibition,  in  the  figure  of  the  Infant  brot^nt  to 
Jesus.  His  masterly  familiarifj  with  the  human  figure,  his  un- 
wearied love  of  the  art,  and  his  historical  ambition  founded  on 
early  and  severe  study,  present  the  best  of  lessons  to  the  student ; 
and,  perhaps,  since  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua,  there  is  no  artist 
who  iias  been  of'  such  exemplary  and  lasting  service  to  the  British 
school. 

Next  to  the  president  in  his  qualification  for  great  works,  and 
before  him  in  a  daring  imagination,  is  Mr.  Fuseii*  As  this  painter 
is  a  foreigner,  and  seems  to  have  acquired  his  ideas  of  art  before 
he  had  any  thing  to  do  with  flogland,  he  does  not,  in  strictness 
erhapa,  come  under  the  present  review ;  but  the  peculiarity  of 
is  manner,  and  the  situation  he  holds  over  the  young  students, 
demand  a  few  observations.  When  people  hear  Mr.  Fuseli  men- 
tioned they  know  not  whether  to  be  struck  with  laughter,  pity, 
or  admiration.  I  believe  the  first  is  the  most  involuntary ;  but 
then  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  Mr.  Fuseli  is  most  known  by  his 
worst  productions.  Of  this  description  are  his  appalling  designs 
for  Chalmers's  Shakspeare,  and  for  the  octavo  edition  of  Cow** 
per — a  series  of  outrages  upon  the  human  form,  which  perhaps 
have  never  been  equalled,  and  which  I  believe  no  artist  but  Mr. 
Fuseli  would  have  ventured  to  commit.  Of  these  phenomena, 
some  are  men  with  scarcely  any  body,  their  wrists  sprained,  fin- 
gers jerked  out  like  an  idiot's,  and  legs  stretched  to  a  horrible 
tension,  as  if  seized  with  the  agonies  of  sudden  cramp:  others  are 
little  boys  with  the  *^  brawns  of  Hercules ;"  others,  huge  affect- 
ed women  with  skewers  through  their  hair,  and  without  a  particle 
of  any  thing  feminine ; — even  a  cap  or  hat  must  be  as  it  never 
was,  crimped  round  the  edges  like  a  pie,  or  stuck  on  one  side  of 
the  head  in  the  shape  pf  a  pincushion  ;  and  as  to  clothing !  never 
were  waistcoats  and  pantaloons  so  facetious.  The  author  of  those 
famous  lines, 

A  painted  Test  Prince  Vorti^em  had  on, 
^Vnieh  from  s  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won, 

might  have  completely  justified  them,  had  Mr.  Fuseli  been  the 
tailor  of  those  days;  for  his  figures  are  not  a  jot  the  less  naked 
for  being  clothed ;  not  only  bones,  but  the  smallest  muscular  in- 
dications, are  seen  through  cloth  as  through  air ;  and  sometimes 
80  complete  is  the  delusion,  that  after  concluding  the  figure  to  be 
bare,  you  find  on  coming  to  a  circle  at  the  wrist  or  the  ankle  that 
it  is  clothed  from  head  to  foot.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  speci- 
men of  this  defiance  of  propriety,  in  all  its  branches,  may  turn  to 
the  print  of  the  Tea-table  in  Cowper,  where  they  will  behold  in 
the  company  of  ladiesi  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure  lounging  on 
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a  sofa  with  his  hat  on  after  the  above  pie  fashion,*  his  waistcoat 
looking  like  a  shirt  bosom,  and  naked  thighs  terminaliog  in  a  pair 
of  trousers!     With  loftier  examples  of  dtstortion  Mr.  Fmeli  ge- 
nerally treats  us  in  the  Exhibition;  in  the  last  (tf  which  the  reader 
may  recollect  a  Hercules  with  an  eye  in  his  temple,  and  a  leg  de- 
formed with  the  gout.     His  colouring  is  uniformly  bad ;  soaw* 
times  it  is  leaden,  sometimes  brassy,  sometimes  of  a  rustj  greeob 
sometimes  of  a  dirty  drab  colour ;  but  this  is  escaped  by  the  en- 
graver.    It  is  said  that  this  artist  imitates  Michael  Angelo;  and 
Michael  Angelo  we  are  told  exaggerated.     He  did  ao ;  bat  with 
what  sort  of  a  pencil  and  ataste  ?  When  Michael  Angelo  ex^ge- 
raled  and  obtruded  his  muscles,  he  knew  that  he  could  draw  them 
in  a  masterly  manner:  he  had  fitted  himself  well  for  the  daring; 
whereai^,  I\Ir.  Fnseli  is  confessedly  deficient  in  this  respect.     Be- 
sides, Michael  Angelo  never  deigned  to  waste  and  degrade  lus 
fancy  upon  tricks  of  miiiinery,  upon  carving  of  hats,  and  ecceolri- 
cities  of  a  shoe;  and  if  he  had,  he  would  only  have  shown  hioiH 
self  unworthy  of  imitation.     If  Mr.  Fuseli  had  imitated  the  great 
master  in  the  severities  of  his  studies,  he  might  have  followed  him 
with  more  siuxess^,  for  he  tias  undoubtedly  a  poetical  imaginatioii 
and  a  feeling  for  the  sublime.     His  fancy  wantons  at  its  easeia 
fairy  land,  the  inhabitants  of  which  obey  his  pencil  in  all  their 
<(uaint  submission  and  capricious  tricks  of  amusement.     His  pic- 
ture of  Titania  with  Bottom  the  Weaver^  is  a  complete  apecimca 
of  this  talent,  in  elegance,  in  expres?iion,  in  tricks  of  the  ferrififi 
and  the  ludicrous,  and  in  that  duteous  and  fanifastic  vafiefjr  of  oc- 
cupation so  peculiar  to  the  fairy  nation.     Of  this  description  an 
his  Oberon  and   Ti/a/iui,  and  his  Friar  Puck.     But  in  works 
of  imagination  more  allied  to  history,  he  has  also  great  beariliefli 
that  fill  us  with  double  re2:ret  at  seeing  an  artist  capable  of  ao  jest 
an  originality,  giving  himself  indolently  up  to  a  cheap  and  pensh- 
ing  eccentricity.     In  the  very  picture  above  mentioned,  the  Un^ 
cules  shoot iiiir  at  Pluto^  he  di:«played  grandeur  of  coBOapfio^ 
and  considerable  skill  in  situation  and  general  eflTect :  the  attituda 
of  Hercules  announced  defiance  and  conscious  strength,  and  tiia 
faces  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  well  expressed  gloominem  roosed 
into  terror.     If  some  of  his  pictures  from  Milton  were  free  fjron 
a  partial  touch  of  caricature,  their  defects  of  drawing  would  he 
forgotten.    The  picture  in  31  r.  Angerstein'.s  collection,  represent- 
ing Satan  startin^^  vp  in  his  native  shape  from  IthurieCs  Speaar^ 
is  one  of  this  description :  nothing  can  be  more  finely  inia[ 

*  The  render  who  remembers  this,  will  agree  with  me,  and  maj  quote 
s])eare  on  tlic  occnHion  witliouf  ilic  Icnbt  cxKggf*'"**ioll^— 

Ptf/rr/rA<o.— Whj.  thousa^csitrur     '•^*    lllCiyesp^ 
A  custanl-coflfin,  a  bna  «it«r  ^ 

I  love  thcc  well,  in  tin  ^ 

This  leene  in  the  'I\tminf  '  tt 

Uste  in  drcBs. 
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tban  Satan's  unwilling  burst  into  manifestation)  and  the  Gootrast 
\vhich  the  malignant  tension  of  his  faculties  presents  to  the  calm 
and  affectionate  slumber  of  the  pair  below.  The  precipitoiifi 
flight  of  Satan  from  the  solar  orb,  while  Uriel,  seated  on  a  cloud, 
looks  down  with  a  calm  rojaltj  upon  the  headlong  descent, 
unites  fine  conception  with  a  beauty  very  rare  in  this  artist— a 
dignified  simplicity.  But  the  Lasar-Hotise  was  the  triumph  of 
his  genius  ;  it  told  what  he  could  do,  and  what  he  ought  always 
to  have  done.  In  the  whole  rayge  of  painting  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discover  a  wilder  and  yet  more  natural  piece  of  the  ter- 
rific, than  the  dying  maniac,  who  at  the  very  moment  of  receiv- 
ing the  sacrament  has  escaped  with  a  preternatural  strength  from 
Iiis  bed,  and  is  pursued  by  the  priest  and  his  attendants.  Fortu- 
nately for  students  the  beauties  and  deformities  of  Mr.  Fuseti  are 
equally  prominent ;  and^  while  the  former  tend  to  elevate  the  fan- 
cy, the  latter  as  materially  serve  to  warn  them  against  extravagance, 
and  to  repress  a  mere  confidence  in  that  fancy.  By  what  I  can 
discover  in  the  Exhibition,  his  style  has  but  one  solitary  imitator; 
and  as  this  imitator  seems  a  young  man  of  talent,  and  otherwise 
capable  of  thinking  for  himself,  he  will  probably  grow  wiser  as  he 
grows  older,  and  not  mistake  the  absurdities  of  genius  for  the  ge- 
nius itself. 

As  the  president's  chair  was  filled  a  short  time  since  by  a  house- 
builder,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  who  will  sit  there  next :  but  the  most 
proper  successor  to  Mr.  West,  both  on  account  of  his  freedom 
from  gross  faults,  and  his  attainment,  in  one  respect,  of  an  ex- 
cellent simplicity,  seems  to  be  Mr.  Stothard.  This  gentleman  is 
well  known  to  readers  by  his  innumerable  designs  for  books ;  and 
in  these  designs,  as  in  Mr.  Fuseli's,  and,  indeed,  as  in  those  of  all 
artists  who  condescend  or  are  compelled  to  design  for  books,  there 
are  specimens  of  his  worst  style — ^large  hands  and  eyes,  rawboned 
faces,  stiff  attitudes,  and  dislocated^limbs*  They  abound,  how- 
ever, in  delicate  beauties,  and  the  engravings  from  them  by  Heath 
and  others  are  so  much  valued,  that  I  understand  they  are  bought 
up  on  the  continent  at  a  considerable  expense.  The  paintings  of 
Mr.  Stothard  are  sometimes  patchy  and  meager ;  and  he  is  apt  t» 
leave  his  faces  with  an  air  of  being  unfinished  in  his  best  works  ; 
but  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  pain- 
ters who  have  been  able  to  manage  with  effect  the  richness  and  the 
scattered  lights  of  Rubens;  and  what  is  still  greater,  and  forms  his 
unrivalled  excellence,  is  the  exquisite  air  of  simplicity  which  he 
can  2;ive  to  females.  In  Mr.  Heath^s  edition  of  Slutkspeare, 
there  is  a  design  from  Twelfth  Nighty  representing  the  detection 
of  yiola  in  boy's  clothes.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  time  of 
Raphael  himself,  was  feminine  modesty  so  unafiectedly  sha- 
dowed forth  under  circumstances  so  provocative  of  effect.    The 
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gentle  figure  shrinking  almost  imperceptibly,  and  iovoIuntarO/ 
lifting  a  finger  to  its  lip,  respires  consciousness  of  its  sex,  vrithout 
the  least  consciousness  of  its  beauty.  Of  the  Procession  qf 
Ouiucer^s  Pilgrims,  the  engraving  of  which  has  been  lefl  unfinish- 
ed by  the  lamented  Schiavoiietti,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  late 
Mr.  Hoppner  published  a  long  panegyric.  Mr.  Stothard^s  geoiiu 
is  not  confined  to  serious  subjects,  and  perhapsf  he  is  the  only 
painter,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  the  whole  history  of  painting 
that  ever  joined  a  real  talent  for  the  serious  with  a  taste  for  hu- 
mour. In  Shatye^s  British  Classics  he  has  two  humorous  desigm 
of  great  merit,  from  the  Spectator;  one,  representing  the  cele- 
brated Scaramouch  beaten  by  an  old  Horse  officer  for  taking  too 
large  a  pinch  of  snufT; — the  other,  a  scene  at  a  West-Indian  Bali 
between  two  rival  Sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  thinking  to  out- 
shine the  other  by  coming  there  in  a  stuflf  of  a  neir  fashiooi  ii 
suddenly  thrown  into  a  swoon  by  seeing  the  elder  walk  in  dressed 
in  black,  and  accompanied  by  a  female  slave,  whose  petticoat  is  ft 
piece  of  the  identical  cloth.  The  former,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject*  approaches  io  caricature,  but  is  excellently  national  sod 
explanatory:  Scaramouch  is  his  own  name  personified,  and  all  ii 
French  manner,  to  the  very  shopman  in  the  back-ground,  who  is 
obsequious  with  an  air  of  naivete.  The  latter  is  of  a  purer  ha- 
mour ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  in  the  calm  face  of  the  triumphsst 
lady,  and  the  more  conscious  lojks  of  the  servant,  that  Mr.  Sto- 
thard  can  carry  his  simplicity  into  the  very  reverse  of  his  usoil 
walk. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  though  he  made  such  an  impression  on 
his  countrymen,  left  but  one  direct  pupil  who  has  attained  any 
character.  This  is  Mr.  Northcote,  an  artist  with  little  sedoctioa 
of  manner,  and  less  fancy,  but  sensible,  vigorous,  and  master  o( 
a  strong  though  coarse  expression*  Like  his  instrucfor,  he  some* 
times  betrays  a  want  of  drawing,  but  is  generally  more  correcV 
and  has  nothing  else  in  common  with  Sir  Joshua,  either  of  bJi 
or  beauty.  His  designs  for  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the^lTiird  aie 
well  known,  and  I  believe  have  been  popular*  Their  power  of 
pleasing,  however,  seems  to  arise  from  the  subject  rather  than  ils 
execution.  The  face  of  Richard  when  he  meets  the  young  prioci 
is  forcibly  marked  with  cunning :  but  the  attendant  bishop  in  his 
canonicals  is  an  ill-drawn  blotch;  and  the  children,  partiGidaiiy 
in  the  smotheriui^  scene,  belong  too  miich  to  the  nursery.  A  pic- 
ture in  tiie  last  Edubition,  representing  the  £ar/ q/*  ilimle  CMp- 
ing  in  Prison,  a  few  hours  before  his  execution,  while  hu  enemy 
is  conteQiplating  him  with  mixed  rage  and  remorse,  combines  the 
principal  features  of  Mr.  Northcote's  style.  The  gaoler's  fiigurs 
is  disproportioned,  and  Argyle  wants  the  heroic  character:  we 
should  say,  in  familiar  life,  that  he  was  not  the  gentleman*    Bat 
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the  soundness  and  quiet  conscience  of  his  sleep  are  excellentlj. 
expressed,  and  as  finely  contrasted  with  the  devilish  agitation  of 
his  enemy,  who  suddenly  bites  his  lip,  and  strikes  his  forehead, 
with  mingled  hatred  and  despair.  The  meanness  of  this  expres- 
sion has  been  censured,  but  it  app(iars  to  me  to  be  its  chief  beau- 
ty :  for  what  can  be  meaner  than  baffled  malignity  ? — Mr.  North- 
cote  is  not  confined  to  history.  His  animals  are  excellent,  and 
have  all  the  intelligence,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  that  their  nature 
will  allow,  without  exhibiting  a  fanciful  or  humanized  expression. 
In  Sir  John  Leicester's  Collection  of  English  Paintings,  which  does 
so  much  honour  to  the  Baronet's  public  spirit,  there  is  an  Eaglie 
of  his  grasping  a  Serpent,  and  looking  out  from  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain into  a  turbid  atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the.  finest  specimens 
of  the  style  existing*  The  idea  of  height  is  admirably  given ;  and 
the  lightning  of  the  bird's  eye,  and  the  air  of  power  and  defiance 
with  which  he  thrusts  out  his  head  amidst  the  storm,  form  a  truly 
Pindaric  combination*  Mr*  Northcote  does  honour  to  the  En- 
glish school ;  and  there  is  a  good  sense  reigning  throughout  his 
pictures,  which  tends  to  divert  the  student  from  vitious  and  af- 
fected manner. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  same  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Mr.  Westali^ 
who  is  an  artist  of  much  taste  and  feeling,  and  has  a  poetical  lux- 
uriance of  fancy.     But  without  severe  study  and  a  continual  at- 
tention to  nature,  taste  and  feeling  will  inevitably  degenerate  into 
affectation.     Mr.  WestalPs  females  are  lovely,  his  heroes  digni- 
fied, and  his  youth  sometimes  frank  and  impassioned ;  he  colours 
voluptuously,  and  can  pierce  into  the  bowers  of  poetry  or  beauty 
with  an  Arcadian  spirit  of  enjoyment.     But  in  so  doing  he  takes 
leave  of  nature.     Like  Mr.  Fuseli,  he  has  a  world  of  bis  own;  and 
like  him  he  chooses  to  live  there  in  general,  not  because  it  is  a  more 
honourable  sphere,  but  because  he  can  manage  it  more  easily^ 
Mr.  Fuseli's  is  a  world  of  absurdities :  it  is  Ariosto  in  his  dotage. 
Mr.  Westall's  is  precisely  that  sort  of  smooth-faced  and  shep- 
herdized  creation,  which  boyish  fancies  live  in  at  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen.    His  beautiful  faces  are  all  of  one  monotonous  cast,  whether 
young  or  old ;  his  dignity  steps  into  the  theatrical ;  and  his  colour- 
ing is  worked  into  fritter  and  gaudiness.     His  favourite  affectation 
seems  to  be  a  lifted  eye ;  and  this  Magdalen  expression  \ie  besto  vs 
on  all  that  come-^adies,  grandsires,  boys^  and  peasants.      What 
he  does  with  peasants  in  other  respects  may  easily  be  imagined ; 
they  are  pure  Arcadians  in  leathern  breeches.     For  c;pmplete 
examples  of  his  attractions  and  defects  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  Bowers  of  Pamnd  of  Venus.  •  One  of  his  most  rational  per- 
formances is  the  Alfred  knedif^  before  his  Mother j  and  listening 
to  her  inspirit^  stories :  the  boy  has  great  spirit,  and  the  queen 
is  impressive  and  royal;  bat  all  is  theatrical.     There  are  ei»- 
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(^ravings,  I  see,  from  this  ariist,  in  a  late  edition  of  Mr.  Walkr 
Scott's  Mannion;  and  it  is  well  that  two  clever  men,  so  gra 
up  to  a  similar  afTectationy  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  help  toi- 
lustrate  each  other's  faults-  The  young  students,  both  of  poetij 
and  painting,  should,  of  all  styles,  beware  of  that  seductive  ok 
which,  while  it  throws  an  indolent  sunshine  over  their  fancy,  ndli 
down  the  power  of  labour  and  reflection,  and  incapacitates  tim 
for  all  noble  endeavour. 

Our  sculpture  does  not  yet  outshine  the  reputation  of  Roabilfiic^ 
and  the  other  foreigners  who  visited  us.  The  late  Mr.  Banks  wm 
a  man  of  genius,  but  he  had  no  opportunities  of  .worlung  oo  s 
grand  scale,  which  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to  sa  art 
wanting  the  aid  of  perspective.  It  is  ou  this  account  that  the  botf 
specimen  of  liis  talent,  the  Giant  overwhdmed  by  Rocks^  io  Al 
Council  Room  of  the  Academy,  contradicts  its  own  beauties  ;tht 
Giant  is  excellently  sculptured,  and  his  attitude  is  desperate  iai 
ruinous,  but  the  few  inches  allotted  him  and  the  rock  destroys  Al 
general  effect,  and,  in  spite  of  the  attempt  at  codiparative  siie  ■ 
the  back  ground,  he  looks  like  a  Lilliputian  Herculea  kirwr^^ 
down  with  a  stone.  Mr.  Bacon  was  a  graceful  sculptor,  and  hft 
a  good  business  to  his  son.  Mr.  Westmacott  is  much  eapkjed^ 
but  is  feeble  and  incorrect;  his  Duke  of  Bedford^  in  Busael  iqusN^ 
an  attempt  at  ease,  has  ad  air  of  indecision  and  awkvardiMSi; 
and  the  Muses  round  the  pedestal  of  Addison's  atatue  io  Wcsfr 
minster  Abbey  want  expression  and  proportion.  Mr.  NoBeksas 
occasionally  executes  whole  lengths  from  fancy,  .siiid  doea  thsai 
with  much  elegance  of  form ;  but  his  excellence  is  id  bosls^  af 
which  the  masterly  turn  and  thinking  spirit  are  justly  oeUmladi 
Our  best  sculptor  is  Flaxman,  whose  style,  together  with  tkataf 
Rossi,  is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  new  theatre  in  Covmtflsi^ 
den.  The  figure  of  Tragedy^  by  the  latter,  is  neither  mrn-mt 
forcible,  and  the  drapery  is  cut  up  into  pettiness;  that  of  Gbaifr 
djfy  by  the  former,  has  perhaps  as  little  pretension  to  orig|niaB^ 
but  it  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  drapery  is  braid 
without  heaviness.  Much  objection  has  been  made  to  the  qoist 
expression  in  the  face  of  Comedy^  which,  we  are  told,  ahooid  be 
gayer  and  more  comic.  Sir  Joshua,  it  is  true,  represented  GMlh' 
dy  with  a  laughing  face,  and  the  word  comic  has  passed  inAir  "m 
epithet  of  drollery ;  but  this  is  confounding  the  eflfect  with  Us 


It  is  not  necessary  that  Comedy  should  laugh  in  order  to  BradasB 
laughter.:  in  fact,  the  best  eomedies  are  not  those  which  iaq^< 
most ;  that  is  the  strongest  humour  which  produces  the  _ 
effect  with  the  most  quiet  face.  Why  the  figure  shoold' 
been  represented  with  the  attributes  of.  the  early  Greet  oonedf 
is  not  so  clear ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Flaxman^s  great  faidt  to  cany  Ilk 
love  of  the  antique  to  an  excess.    The  figures- in  reliefy 
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iDg  scenes  from  the  Greek  and  English  drama,  though  partly  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Rossi,  are  all  designed  by  the  former,  and  do  great 
credit  to  his  taste  and  composition.  The  ladj  from  Comus  is 
particularly  graceful  and  feminine.  Mr.  Flaxman  is  said  to  be*  a 
great  admirer  of  Mr.  Stothard's  design,  and  if  he  is  like  that 
artist  in  certain  faults,  as  for  instance,  in  the  relief  before  us,  an 
occasional  thicksetness  in  his  limbs,  he  resembles  him  ako  in  hia 
simplicity,  of  which  his  group  of  histmctiony  in  the  last  year's 
^Exhibition,  was  a  very  engaging  example.  It  cannot-  be  denied, 
however,  that  there  has  yet  arisen  no  great  inventive  genius,  who, 
by  displaying  a  masterly  familiarity  with  form  and  its  accidents, 
joined  to  a  vivid  apprehension  of  character  and  a  command  of  ex- 
pression, could  give  sculpture  that  creative  renown  among  us 
which  it  has  enjoyed  in  Greece  and  Italy.  There  is  still,  there- 
fore, a  noble  opening  for  English  genius,  in  an  art,  too,  which,  if  it 
is  inferior  to  painting  in  vivacity  and  general  power,  is  more  capa- 
ble of  embodying  a  perfect  grandeur  and  befiuty,  and  has  a  presence 
about  it,  which,  alike  removed  from  the  idea  of  surface  and  from  the 
waking  lifelessness  of  wax  work,  is  more  fitted  to  inspire  reverence 
and  awe. 

In  humorous  painting  we  are  now  confessedly  unrivalled. 
Stothard  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  artist  of  considerable 
observation  in  this  walk.  He  is  also  the  most  refined  of  our 
painters  of  humout*,  which,  by  its  familiar  habits,  is  always  apt  to 
degenerate  into  vulgarity  Mr.  Smirke,  who  is  a  respectable  but 
not  very  pleasing  painter  in  serious  subjects,  is  a  broad  humorist, 
with  considerable  freedom  of  pencil.  He  expresses  forcibly  ;  you 
always  know  what  touch  of  quaintness  he  would  strike  off,  and  the 
burst  of  laughter  is  ready  to  welcome  it.  But  his  characters  are 
all  actors,  and  actors  too  of  very  manifest  farce.  Sometimes  he 
is  not  content  while  any  temperance  remains,  as  he  has  particu- 
larly instanced  in  his  picture  of  the  ExamincUion  btfore  Dogberry 
and  Verges,  from  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  ;  a  scene  which  has 
of  itself  enough  farce  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  giggler.  Its  na- 
tural touches  Mr.  Smirke  broadens  into  farce ;  the  farcical  ones 
are  trebly  exaggerated;  Bud  that  nothing  may  be  left  of  proba- 
bility, the  faces  of  the  whole  company,  except  Conrad  and  Bo- 
rachio,  are  not  only  marked  with  the  humour  of  the  scene,  but 
have  each  a  distinct  set  of  odd  features,  as  if  the  persons  present 
must  all  have  been  what  is  vulgarly  called  characters.  Low  hu- 
mour, therefore,  so  excellently  moralized,  but  loosely  drawn  by 
Hogarth,  was  still  left  open  for  a  nice  observer,  who  should  de- 
scribe it  with  a  natural  fidelity.  Mr.  Wilkie,  the  only  painter  til 
talent  that  Scotland  has  produced,  came  to  London  in  the  1 8th 
year  of  his  age,  and  by  displaying  a  Dutch  nicety  of  finish,  united, 
lor  the  first  time,  with,  variety  and  delicacy  of  humorous  expres* 
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tion,  was  soon  acknowledged  as  the  first  low  p&inter  cm  lecOTi 
His  pictures  are  too  well  known  and  estimatea  to  need  any  da-* 
acription  here,  which,  to  be  just,  ought  to  be  minute.     Spirit  ani 
correctness  of  drawing,  propriety  of  colour,  expression  chaste  ai 
sjgnificaiit,  and  the  happiest  seizure  of  circumstance,  are  hia  Hh 
tin;^iiishing  characteristics ;  but  his  pictures  and  aucceaB  instantlj 
created  a  sort  of  humorous  school,  and  painters  of  landscapi 
and  portrait  began  to  try  whether  nature  had  not  intended  thoB 
to  be  droll.     Mr.  Bird,  who  lately  appeared,*  and  was  said  to  Im 
a  formidable  rival,  has  a  considerable  turn  for  humour,  botiva 
designer  he  is  far  inferior,  and  his  humour  is  of  a  OMire  partid 
kind,  belonging  rather  to  situation  than  to  character.     Theliest 
artist  whom  Mr.  Wilkie'a  genius  seems  to  have  ronsed,  is  Mr. 
Sharpe,  who,  with  a  delicate  eye  for  colour,  and  b  pleasantnesi  of 
social  feeling,  has  displiayed  considerable  merit  in  what  are  calkd 
'humorous  conversation  pieces;- that  is  to  say,  in  domestic  groapi 
with  some  accidental  circumstance  of  drollery,  as  a  Girl  sbottiBg 
her  ears  at  Bad  Music,  a  Boy  convulsed  with  a  Pinch  of  SnaC 
&c.     The  foreign  costume  in  which  he  indulges  himself  has  bees 
censured,  but  it  is  not  6asy  to  see  why.  '  What  he  loses  in  poist 
of  familiar  appeal,  he  gains  in  elegance,  richness,  and  variety  cf 
diess ;  and  as  to  the  essential  humour  of  the  pictures,  a  foieip 
girl  may  certainly  be  as  much  annoyed  with  discord  as  an  Sn^iiii 
one,  and  a  young  Fleming  take  as  overwhelming  a  pinch  of  saiC 
Mr.  Sharpe,  however,  is  not  a  low  painter ;  he  has  not  sufflcM 
humour,  and  at  the  same  titne  he  has  too  much  refinement;  far  it 
would  almost  seem  an  axiom  in  painting,  that  these  two  Mmp 
can  never  come  together,  at  least  in  their  natural  strengfli-    b 
Mr.  Davison's  Collection  of  Paintings  from  English  Historji  tiieie 
is  a  picture  by  Wilkie,  of  Alfred  kiting  the  Cakes  burn^  Inwlmh 
the  Iniinorous  circumstance  is  excellent,  but  the  Prince  nMSB; 
Mr.  Devis  has  painted  the  same  subject,  and  in  his  picture  the 
humour  is  mean  and  the  Prince  excellent. 

Mr.  Devis  is  one  of  the  most  universal  painters  we  have,  and 
is  the  link  between  history,  fancy-pieces,  and  portrait.  His  fa* 
lent  consists  in  ease,  and  an  apprehension  of  natural  circumstancsSi 
Of  his  skill  in  the  more  familiar  parts  of  history,  his  Deslfc  ^ 
Neisoiiy  in  the  Cock-pit  of  the  Victory,  is  a  very  justapecimeB; 
and,  on  account  of  its  ease  and  adherence  to  fact,  is  more  valuar 
ble  than  that  of  West.  The  general  fault  of  Mr.  Devia  is  waol 
of  etfect,  and  a  dingy  colouring ;  but  he  latterly  seems  aware  of 
these  great  detects,  and  his  whole-length  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is 
iatin,  in  the  last  Exhibition,  was  a  masterpiece  of  ease,  lightnesi^ 
and  delicate  brilliancy.  In  small  narrative,  and  other  light  pieces, 
we  have  two  or  three  artists,  besides  Mr.  Devis,  of  much  el^sat 
«9iit€  and  of  superior  fancy.     Mr.  Howard  can  enter  ialia  the 
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most  graceful  flights  of  poetry,  as  be  has  evinced  in  several  small 
pictures  from  Shakspeare  and  the  Classics,  particularly  his  Hy* 
las  borne  away  by  Uie  fFater-nymphs^  and  a  piece  in  th^last  Ex- 
hibition of  the  British  Institution,  in  which  he  happily  personi- 
fied, by  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  certain  Stars  that 


-Shot  madly  from  their  spherci 


To  hear  the  sea-maids*  music. 

Midntmmer  JVtg'htt  Dream, 

For  a  man  of  so  much  taste  as  Mr.  Howard,  he  has  a  singular 
fault,  that  of  chubbiness  in  his  faces  and  figures.  He  seems  net 
to  have  studied  drawing  sufficiently.  Mr.  Thomson  is  in  the 
same  line,  though  he  is  also  a  pleasing  portrait-painter.  He  has 
not  Mr.  Howard's  fancy,  but  his  figures  are  much  better  executed ; 
and  his  colouring,  when  it  acquires  a  little  more  body,  promises  to 
be  masterly.  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  be  inferior  to  both  these  gen- 
tlemen in  fancy,  but  he  has  a  better  eye,  and  a  greater  taste  for 
simplicity.  In  the  natural  attitudes' and  repose  of  Children  he  is 
now  unrivalled  ;  a  Ad  some  of  his  later  Portraits  display  a  know- 
ledge of  grouping  and  of  delicate  accident,  that  belongs  to  the 
highest  rank  in  that  department  of  art.  His  colouring  is  peculiarly 
harmonious,  of  a  gray  and  agreeably  sober  tone.  This  gray  is, 
however,  too  prominent  in  the  flesh,  rendering  it  somewhat  dingy. 
Mr.  Lawrence  has  for  some  time  past  been  reckoned  the  first  in 
this  line,  but  if  it  was  too  great  a  compliment  to  Sir  Joshua  and 
Yandyck  to  attribute  to  them  a  genius  for  history,  it  is  the  merest 
flattery  to  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  is  an  artist  of  considerable  talent, 
draws  well,  and  catches  a  prominent  expression  with  a  vivid  spi- 
rit of  translation :  but  his  colouring,  which  might  be  otherwise  mas- 
terly, he  renders  too  gaudy  and  imposing,  and  his  attempts  at  an 
historical  spirit  are  theatrical,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  well«knq|wn 
picture  of  fCoI/a  bearing  off  Corals  /ii/an/ .-'—if  it  be  objected 
that  this  is  a  portrait  of  Kemble,  and  that  Kemble's  manner  is  ve- 
ry theatrical,  one  may  observe  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  Mr. 
Ijawrence  to  copy  a  vitious  manner,  and  that  the  very  child  on 
Rolla's  arm  is  as  theatrical  as  the  Peruvian  himself.  Portrait- 
painting  has  lately  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  Messrs.  Hoppner  and 
Opie,  artists  of  no  great  refinement,  but  highly  useful  in  their  re- 
spective merits«-the  former  a  very  natural  colourist,  the  latter  a 
just,  though  dry,  painter,  and  a  lecturer  of  much  sound  sense. 

The  Abbe  Winckelmann,  who  saw  in  our  humid  climate  no- 
thing but  barrenness  of  taste,  might  have  condescended  to  inform 
himself  that  such  climates  are  essentially  favorable  to  two  branch? 
es  of  art — Landscape-paiiiting  and  Architecture.  The  former  it 
supplies  with  scenes  of  perpetual  verdure  ;  the  latter  it  advises  tq 
be  weQ  built,  and  of  a  lasting  solidity.    In  England,  the  drawmg  of 
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landscape  has  long  been  an  ordinary  accompibbnient,  and  our  wa- 
ter-colour Exhibitions  are  daily  crowded  with  ladies  whogoihnt 
to  study  and  to  criticise,  as  our  students  do  to  the  othera*  Tfat 
drawing  masters  in  this  line  have  consequently  had  their  activity 
roused,  and  the  productions  of  Girtin,  Uavell,  Varley,  Chriilill| 
&c.  have  gone  considerably  beyond  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Sandbji 
Mr.  Farhigton,  and  others  of  the  old  school,  and  begin  to  conlMt 
the  palm  with  their  elder  sister,  oil.  The  latter  branch,  lioweYar, 
is  decidedly  capable  of  more  richness  and  grandeur,  and  has  the 
powerful  advantage  of  durability.  Of  this  art  we  have  proEei- 
.sors  of  every  description — painters  of  flat  and  mountainous  acen^ 
ry,  of  barren  and  of  picturesque,  of  Italian  and  of  Egyptian,  of  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  solitary  mud  banks  of  Chebek 
Freebairn,  an  elegant  but  flimsy  painter,  gave  us  the  classicil 
scenery  of  Italy,  as  Daniel  does  that  of  the  East;  and  both  have 
been  valuable  to  men  of  literature*  Mr.  Callcott  is  correct,  tiitfr 
All,  and  has  a  fine  feeling  for  aerial  efiect:  he  has  introduced  a 
classical  story  into  his  last  landscape,  a  practice  that  should  be  en* 
couraged  like  historical  portraiture,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  biod 
the  diflerent  branches  of  painting  together,  and  to  give  eacli  apro* 
per  respect  for  the  other.  The  Messrs.  Barkers  are  bold  in  scen^^ 
ry  and  perspective,  with  much  freedom  of  penciling.  Mr*  Ar- 
nald's  productions  are  chaste,  tasteful,  and  natural :  the  Reiaaglsii 
particularly  the  junior,  are  artists  of  considerable  power  and  vari^ 
fy ;  and  Miss  Goldsmith  possesses  a  vigour  of  touch,  and  an  cjeli 
common  nature,  not  often  seen  in  a  female  professor.  ChaloB  iia 
man  of  talent,  but  he  should  rely  more  upon  his  own  powers.  Loa- 
tlierbourg,  a  foreigner,  wants  the  English  cast  of  judgment;  bea 
highly  picturesque,  and  occasionally  sublime,  particularly  in  hiiAl- 
pine  scenery;  but  his  luxuriance  is  apt  to  become  mere  flutter  and 
tawdrincss,  and  he  works  his  colour  up  to  such  a  glow  that  his  Iioit 
scapes  soHietimes  appear  lit  up  with  a  conflagration.  Thb  gentle- 
man also  paints  history  in  a  style  that,  generally  speaking,  hasthe 
flutter  of  his  landscape  without  its  grandeur.  He  is  in  the  habitsf 
designing  battles  and  military  landings  for  the  engraver,  but  Ui 
sailors  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  caricature  about  them  that  is  BOt 
English  ;  and  of  such  landings  and  battles-array  it  may  generally 
be  said,  that  they  are  only  a  pitch  above  the  monotony  of  aefr 
fights.  Our  first  landscape-painter  is  Mr.  Turner,  who  has  the 
same  fault  in  his  drawing  as  Sir  Joshua,  that  of  indistinctness  of 
outline ;  but  this  fault,  which  is  so  obnoxious  in  human  subjects, sod 
baflles  Mr  Turner's  raggeii  attempts  at  history,  becomes  TCIJ 
different  in  the  mists  and  distances  of  landscape  ;  and  he  imows 
how  to  convert  it  into  a  shadowy  sublimity.  Mr  Turner's  in-* 
vention  generally  displays  itself  through  this  medium,  whether  dis- 
tsrbed  or  placid.     His  WhirUvindzn  the  Desert  astounded  lh9 
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connoisseurs,  who,  after  contemplating  at  proper  distance  an  em- 
bodied violence  of  atmospBere  that  seemed  to  i^ke  away  one's 
senses,  found  themselves,  when  they  came  near,  utterly  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  it,^^d  as  it  were  smothered  in  the  attempt.  Of  his 
calmer  style  there  are  two  exquisite  specimeoa  in  Sir  John  Lei- 
cester's Collection,  one  representing  a  Seat  belonging  to  the  Ba- 
ronet in  Cheshire,  the  otherthe  Demolition  of  Pope's  House  at 
Twickenham.  The  former  is  a  towery  mansion,  seen  on  a  fine 
April  morning  from  beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  and  looks  as  if 
it  were  dipped  in  moist  air: — the  latter  is  a  picture  of  rich  decay, 
a  poet's  house  in  a  state  of  demolition,  contemplated  upon  an  au- 
tuiimal  evening,  with  other  attendant  circumstances,  that  have  all 
the  meaning  without  the  affectation  of  allegory. 

In  architecture  we  are  at  present,  1  believe,  without  competition ; 
but  what  has  been  said  above  on  this  subject  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
applicable  than  formerly  to  the  works  of  our  artists.  Our  later 
edifices  are  upon  the  Greek  models ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case 
we  have  more  eccentricity  than  originality.  The  proportions  of 
architecture,  we  are  told,  are  fixed ;  its  orders  are  perfected ; 
and  by  what  we  can  discover,  its  harmonious  combinations  are 
exhausted  : — what  then  remains  for  invention  ?  Somerset  House 
is  light  and  elegant,  but  it  is  said  to  be  ill  built,  and,  in  a  word, 
what  beauty  has  it  that  is  new  1  Mr.  Soane,  a  theoretical  master 
of  his' art,  wished  to  be  original  when  he  repaired  the  Bank ;  and 
how  did  he  effect  his  purpose  ?  Merely  by  giving  his  edifice  the 
look  of  a  different  object — merely  by  giving  us  a  title-page  con- 
tradictory to  the  contents  of  the  book  ;  the  Bank  has  the  air  of  a 
mausoleum,  as  if  its  builder  intended  to  be  ironical  on  our  depart- 
ed gold — 

.  To  show  bj  one  latirio  touch 
No  nauon  wanted  it  so  much* 

SwzFT,^  on  Endowing  hio  Iriih  Bedlam, 

Mr.  Wyatt  builds  excellent  houses,  replete  with  snugness ;  but 
where  is  his  invention  in  architecture  ?  Mr.  Dance  is  said  to'  be 
a  clever  artist ;  but  where  is  his  invention  ?  The  New  Theatre, 
built  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun.  is  undoubtedly  an  ornament  to  the  me- 
tropolis ;  but  does  it  exhibit  any  thing  oeyond  tasteful  copying? 
What  it  possesses  of  beauty  has  been  seen  a  thousand  times  in 
arcades  and  portfcos ;  and  where  he  has  diverged  from  iht  ordinar 
ry  agreements  he  is  said  to  have  been  wrong — as  in  the  bareness 
of  the  sides,  their  want  of  uniformity,  aud  the  unseemly  arches  on 
the  roof.  The  architect  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  genius 
is  Mr.  Gandy  ;  but  he  has  not  exhibited  this  genius  in  any  new 
modes  of  building,  though  it  is  possible  he  might  do  so,  had  he  a 
proper  opportunity.     What  gave  the  public  a  high  idea  of  his 
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taste  and  imagination  was  the  drawing  of  Pandemonium^  exhibift' 
ed  a  few  years  since — a  most  poetical,  production  certaJnlj,  and 
glowing  with  the  preternatural  fire  of  the  original ;  but  did  the 
building  in  itself  display  invention,  abstracted  mm  its  poetical  ci^ 
cumstances,  the  extent,  the  burning  ground,  and  the  ghastly  iilii- 
miivd'iion  ?  It  is  certainly  not  for  the  Ruflkctor  to  decide ;  hot 
either  the  architects  have  for  centuries  past  had  no  acquaintance 
with  invention,  or  invention  has  been  entirely  shutout  of  architee- 
ture. 

With  the  exception  of  this  art^  the  objections  to  which  apply  of 
course  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  English  school  of  desigo  hai 
manifested  a  decided  ciiaiacter  of  originality  ;  and  it  has  been  iti 
good  fortune  to  be  followed  and  animated  in  its  endeavours  by 
an  excellent  succession  of  engravers : — but  of  Engraving  moce 
hereafter.  It  is  strikingly  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  origiDalily 
is  individual  as  well  as  general,  and  that  our  artists  imitate  etch 
other  much  less  than  the  other  existing  schools.  The  general 
dotage  of  the  Italian  school  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
French  paintei-s,  making  a  superficial  use  of  the  plundered 
stores  of  Italy,  and  servilely  imitating  David,  who  now  leads 
the  taste  by  his  imperial  oflice  as  well  as  his  genius, have  turned  the 
ohi  love  of  flutter  into  a  sculptural  stiffness  and  affected  cbi- 
sicality,  that  promise  little  rivalry  in  invention.  It  would  seeSi 
therefore,  that  the  same  spirit  of  thinking  which  has  given  free- 
dorn  and  variety  to  the  English  character,  and  enabled  us  toei- 
hif)it  our  humours  as  men,  has  entered  into  our  compodtioa  v 
artists.  Our  principal  painters  above  mentioned  have  each  their 
striking  peculiarities  ;  and  the  two  most  promising  of  our  young 
students,  Messrs.  Haydon  and  Hilton,  have  their*a  elso— the 
former  a  fine  eye  for  correctness  and  colour,  with  an  ambifiooi 
vehemence  of  style  that  promises  grandeur  of  character  bat  not 
refinement ; — the  latter,  a  gentler  taste,  suceptible  of  pathos  and 
various  elegance,  but  inclined,  unless  he  takes  great  carey  to  prefer 
show  to  substance,  and  become  theatrical.  May  these  young  met 
fulfil  the  hope:;  entertained  of  them.  If  to  a  spirit  of  ratioad 
independence  in  art,  our  growing  school  shall  add  the  same  spirit 
as  men  and  as  a  body — a  spirit  alike  removed  from  the  miiuh 
throp  V  of  Barry  and  the  courtliness  of  his  enemies— -the  Fine  Arte 
of  this  country  will  soon  be  worthy  of  its  poetry  and  philoM^yt 
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CHARACTER  OP  BONAPARTE. 

(From  a  London  Paper.) 

[We  do  not  give  Ibis  extract  either  as  a  model  of  correct  composition,  or  as  sub- 
scribing to  the  truth  of  all  the  opinions  advanced  in  it.  It  is  a  fine  spirited  skctih,  in 
the  true  taste  of  Insh  eloquence,  (we'meau  that  of  Grattan  and  Curran,)  constant* 
\y  straining  at  effect,  frequently  rising  to  great  elevation  and  splendour,  but  som^* 
times  alike  sacrificing  good  taste  and  good  sense  to  a  trifling  prettiness  or  empty 
rant.  It  is  to  be  lamented  thai  the  author's  flattering  auguries  of  future  good  to 
mankind  have  not  ail  been  fulfilled.  Spain  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  blessings  of  a 
free  constitution,  nor  religion  rejoiced  over  the  last  ruins  of  the  inquisition ;  yetwe 
must  not  despair;  the  progress  of  human  happinest'and  virtue  may  be  delayed  for 
a  time,  but  theu*  march,  though  sometimes  slow,  is  sure. 

Food  impious  msn !  thlok^st  thou  yoo  asnguioe  cloud, 
Rais*d  by  thy  [jbwer,  cau  quench  the  orb  of  dsy  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  his  golden  floodt 
And  glsds  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray^ 

He  is  fallen !  We  may  now  pafise  before  that  splendid  prodigj 
which  towered  among  us  like  some  ancient  ruin  whose  frown  ter- 
rified the  glance  its  magnificence  attracted.  Grand,  gloomy,  and 
peculiar,  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  a  sceptred  hermit,  wmpt  in  the 
solitude  of  his  awful  originality.  A  mind  bold,  independent,  and 
decisive ;  a  will  despotic  in  its  dictates ;  an  energy  that  distanced 
expedition  ^  and  a  conscience  pliable  to  every  touch  of  interest, 
marked  the  outline  of  this  extraordinary  character ;  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, perhaps,  that,  in  the  annals  of  this  world,  ever  rose, 
or  reigned,  or  fell.  Flung  into  life,  in  the  midst  of  a  revoluiiou 
that  quickened  every  energy  of  a  peo|)le  that  acknowledged  no 
superior,  he  commenced  his  course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and  a 
scholar  by  charity  !  With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no  fortune 
but  his  talents,  he  rushed  intp  the  lists  where  rank,  and  wealth,  and 
genius,  had  arrayed  themselves,  and  competition  fled  from  him  as 
from  the  chance  of  destiny.  He  knew  no  motive  but  interest'; 
he  acknowledged  no  criterion  but  success  ;  he  worshipped  no  Gud 
but  ambition,  and  with  a  stern  devotion  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his 
idolatry.  Subsidiary  to  this,  the^e  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not 
profess  ;  there  was  no  opinion  he  did  not  prornuli^ate.  In  the  hope 
of  a  dynasty,  he  upheld  the' crescent ;  for  the  sake  of  a  divorce,  he 
bowed  before  the  cross ;  the  orphan  of  St.  Louis,  he  became  the 
adapted  child  of  th*e  republic  ;  and  with  a  parricidal  ingratitude,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  throne  and  the  tribune,  he  reared  the  to^ver  of  hU 
despotism !  A  professed  catholic,  he  imprisoned  the  pope  ;  a  pre- 
tended  patriot,  he  impoverished  the  conntrv;  and  in  ihr  name  of 
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Brutus,*  he  grasped  without  remorse,  and  wore  without  ihamei 
the  diadem  of  the  Caesars! 

Through  this  pantomime  of  his  policy  fortune  played  the  clown 
to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch  crowns  crumbled,  beggara  reigned, 
systems  vanished,  the  wildest  theories  took  the  colour  of  his  whim, 
and  all  that  was  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel,  changed  places 
ivith  the  rapidity  of  a  drama.  Even  apparent  defeat  assumed  the 
operations  of  victor}';  his  flight  from  Egypt  contirmcd  destiny; 
ruin  itself  only  elevated  him  to  empire. 

But  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcendent ;  decision 
Hashed  upon  his  councils,  and  it  was  the  same  to  decide  and  to 
perform.  To  inferior  intellects  his  combinations  appeared  perfect- 
ly impossible,  his  plans  perfectly  impracticable;  but,  in  his 
hand,  simplicity  marked  their  development,  and  success  vin- 
dicated their  adoption.  His  person  partook  the  character 
of  his  mind  ;  if  the  one  never  yielded  in  the  cabinet,  the  other 
never  bent  in  the  field.  Nature  had  no.  obstacles  that  he  did 
not  surmount ;  space  no  opposition  that  he  did  not  spurn ;  and 
whether  amid  Alpine  rocKs,  Arabian  sands,  or  polar  soovs, 
be  seemed  proof  against  peril,  and  seemed  empowered  with 
ubiquity !  The  whole  continent  of  Europe  trembled  at  behold- 
ing the  audacity  of  his  designs  and  the  miracle  of  their  execu- 
tion. Scepticism  t)owed  to  the  prodigies  of  his  performan^te ;  nh 
luance  assumed  the  air  of  history ;  nor  was  there  aught  too  m- 
credible  for  belief,  or  too  fanciful  for  expectation,  when  the  world 
saw  a  subaltern  of  Corsica  waving  his  imperial  flag  over  her  most 
ancient  capitals.  All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  comRioii- 
places  in  her  contemplation-  Kings  were  his  people ;  nations  were 
his  outposts ;  and  he  disposed  of  couFti?,  and  camps,  and  churflbes, 
and  cabinets,  as  if  they  were  the  titular  dignitaries  of  the  chess- 
board. 

Amid  all  these  changes  he  stood  inmiutable  as  adamant  It 
mattered  little  whether  in  the  field  or  drawing  room;  with  the  mol} 
or  the  levee;  wearing  the  jacobin  bonnet,  or  the  iron  crown; 
banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a  Lorraine ;  dictuting  peace 
on  a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  contemplating  defeat  at  the  gal- 
lows of  Leipsic;  he  was  still  the  same  military  despot. 

Cradled  ui  the  cam[},  he  was  to  the  last  hour  the  darling  of  the 
army.  Of  all  his  soUiiers,  not  one  forsook  him  till  afllcction  was 
^jseless,  and  their  first  Btipulatioti  was  the  safety  of  their  favourite. 
They  knew  well  that  if  he  was  iavirih  of  them,  he  was  prodigal  of 
himself;  and  that  if  he  exposed  them  to  peril,  he  repaid  tbem 
with  plnnHti*.  For  the  Fcldier  he  subsidized  every  people  ;  to  the 
people  he  made  even  pride  pay  tribute. 

*  fa  hJi  liypocrltictti  cnnt  nt'tcr  libcrly,  in  tlie  oonmeneeiucnt  of  Uie  lerololio*, 
!iC  assiuneU  ilia  iiumc  of  Urutus !  JProfi  Pudor. 
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The  YtctoriouB  veteran  glittered  with  his  gains ;  and  the  capito], 
gorgeous  with  the  spoils  of  art,  became  the  miniature  metropolis 
of  the  world.  In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  aflfectatioii  of 
literature  must  not  be  omitted.  The  jailer  of  the  press,  he  af- 
fected the  patronage  of  lejtters  ;  the  proscriber  of  books,  he  en- 
couraged philosophy  ;  the  persecutor  of  authors,  and  the  oiurdever 
of  printers,  he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning !  the  as- 
sassin of  Palm,  the  silencer  of  De  Stael,  and  the  denouncer  of 
Kotzebue,  he  was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  De 
Lille ;  and  sent  his  academical  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  Eng- 
land.* ^ 

Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  an 
individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  character* 
A  royalist,  a  republican,  and  an  emperor;  a  mahometan,  a  catho- 
lic, and  a  patron  of  the  synagogue ;  a  jsubaltem  and  a  sovereign  ; 
a  traitor  and  a  tyrant ;  a  christian  and  an  infidel ;  he  was,  through 
all  his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stern,  impatient,  inflexible  original ; 
the  same  mysterious,  incomprehensible  self;  the  m^  n)i/Aoti^ a 
models  and  wUhoiU  a  shadow* 

His  fall,  like  his  life,  baffled  all  speculation.  In  short,  his  whole 
history  was  like  a  dream  to  the  world,  and  no  man  can  tell  how  or 
why  he  was  awakened  from  the  reverie.  Such  is  a  faint  and  feeble 
picture  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  first  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  last)  emperor  of  the  French. 

That  he  has  done  much  evil  there  k  little  doubt ;  that  he  baa 
been  the  origin  of  much  good  there  is  just  ^  little.  Through  bis 
means,  intentional  or  not,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  have  arisen 
to  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution;  superstition  has  found  her 
grave  in  the  ruins  of  the  inquisition;  and  the  feodal  system,  with 
its  whole  train  of  satellites,  has  fled  forever.  KingSi.  may  learn 
from  him  that  their  safest  study,  as  well  as  theur  noblest,  b  the 
interest  of  the  people.  The  people  are  tausht  by  him,  that  there 
is  no  despotism  so  stupendous  against  whicn  they  have  not  a  re* 
source ;  and  to  those  who  would  rise  on  the  rains  ef  both,  he  b  a 
living  lesson,  that  if  ambition  can  raise  him  from  the  lowest  statioui 
it  can  prostrate  them  from  the  hij^est* 


Porson^s  Character  of  Gibbonfs  HMny, 

An  impartial  judge,  I  think,  must  alloir,  flut  Mr.  Oibbon's 
History  is  one  of  the  ablest  perfommnces  of  tts  kind  that  has  ever 
appeared.    His  industry  is  inde&tigaUe ;  his  accmracy  scmpu- 

*  Sir  Himiphrey  Davy  was  tnmiaitted  the  loEit  prise  ofteastdca^  of  arte 
aciencef.  ** 
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lous;  his  reading,  which,  indeed,  is  sometimes  ostenfatiouriy  dif- 
piayed,  immense ;  his  attention  always  awake ;  his  memory  re- 
tentive; his  style  emphatic  and  expressive ;  his  periods  harmoni- 
ous. His  reflect  ions  are  often  just  and  profound;  he  pleads  eb^ 
qiiently  for  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  duty  of  toleration; 
nor  does  his  humanity  ever  shjmber,  unless  when  women  are 
ravished,  or  tlie  christians  persecuted. 

Mr.  Gibbon  shows,  it  is  true,  so  strong  a  dislike  to. Chriitianitj,. 
as  visibly  disqualifies  him  for  that  society,  of  which  he  hail  cre- 
ated Ammianus  Marcellinus.  president.  I  confess  that  I  seenothii^ 
wrong  in  Mr.  Gibbon's  attack  on  Christianity.  .  It  proceeded,  I 
doubt  not,  from  the  purest  and  most  virtuous  motive.  We  can 
only  blame  him  for  carrying  on  the  attack  in  an  iDsidious  mannery 
and  with  improper  weapons.  He  often  makes,  when  he  cannot 
readily  find,  an  occasion  to  insult  our  religion ;  which  he  hates 
BO  cordially,  that  he  might  seem  to  revenge  some  percM>nal  injmy. 
Such  is  his  eagerness  in  the  cause,  that  he  stoops  to  the  most  dM- 
pirable  pun,  or  to  the  most  aVkward  perversion  of  language,  iisr 
the  pleasure  of  turning  the  Scripture  into  ribaldry,  or  of  caDing* 
JcsDs  an  impostor. 

Though  his  style  is,  in  general,  correct  and  elegant,  he  some- 
times draws  oui  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  stapk 
of  his  argitnrcnt.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  vulgar  terms,  he  too 
frecjuendy  dignities  trifies,  and  clothes  common  thoughta  in  a 
splendid  dress,  that  would  be  rich  enough  for  the  nobleat  ideas. 
In  short,  we  are  too  often  reminded  oi  thai  great  moiiy  Bfr*  Prig, 
the  auctioneer,  whose  manner  was  so  inimitably  JUut  Unal  he  had 
as  mnch  to  -at/  upon  a  ribbon  a^  a  Raphael. 

Sometimes,  in  his  anxiety  to  vary  his  phrase,  h#  becomes 
obscure ;  and,  instead  of  calling  his  personages  by  their  ttames, 
defines  them  by  their  birth,  alliance,  office,  or  other  circumstuices 
of  their  history.  Thus  an  honest  gentleman  is  often  described  by 
a  circumlocution,  lest  the  same  word  should  be  twice  repeated  in 
the  same  page.  Sometimes  epithets  are  added,  which  toe  tenour 
of  the  sentence  renders  unnecessary.  Sometimes,  in  his  attempts 
at  elegance,  he  loses  sight  of  English,  and  sometimes  of  aense. 

A  less  pardonable  fault  is  that  rage  for  indecency  which  per- 
vades the  whole  work,  but  especially  the  last  volumes.  Ana,  to 
the  honour  of  his  consistency,  this  is  the  same  man  who  is  so 
prudish  that  he  dares  not  call  Belisarius  a  cuckold,  because  it  is 
too  bad  a  word  for  a  decent  historian  to  use.  If  the  history  weie 
anonymous,  I  should  guess  that  these  disgraceful  obscenities  were 
written  by  some  debauchee,  who,  having  from  age,  or  accident,  or 
excess,  survived  the  practice  of  lust,  still  indulged  himself  in  the 
luxury  ol*  speculation;  and  exposed  the  impoOnt  imbectltfy,  afr 
ter  he  had  lost  the  vigour,  of  the  passions^ 
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Original. — For. the  Analcctic  Magazine. 

[Holland  has  often  defended  herself  against  those  charges  of  literary  dulness  tvith 
which  the  wits  of  France  and  England  have  assailed  her,  by  proudly  repeating  ' 
the  names  of  hen.lhree  illustrious  sons,  Grotius,  Rrasmus.  and  'Boerhaave.  But 
it  is  a  fact  much  less  generally  known,  and  not  a  little  singular,  tha^the  most  clai- 
^ical.|the  gayest,  the  most  tender,  and  the  roost  spirited  of  the  modern  Latin  poets 
was  a  Dutchman.  Johannes  Seenndus,  an  orator,  a  sculptor,  and  a  poet  oif  great 
excellence,  was  horn  at  the  Hague  in  1511,  and  died  at  Utrecht  in  the  twenty* 
fourth  year  of  his  age-  His  minor  poems,  though  sometimes  a  little  trespassing  on 
the  BtriQter  rules  of  prosody,  are  among  the  ipost  pleaang  productions  of  modem 
JLatinity.  THey  have  the  grace  of  Catullus,  without  his  revolting  impurity.  One 
of  these  gay  and  elegant  sports  of  fancy  is  founded  on  that  beautiful  passage  in 
the  first  iEneid,  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  boy  Ascanins,  lulled'  to  aleep  by 
Venus,  in  the  groves  of  Jdalia 

At  Yenii!!,  Ascanlo  placidam  per  membra  quietem 

Irrigat :  et  fotum  gremio  Dea  tollit  in  altos  / 

Idalis  lucos,  ubi  mollis  Amaracus  ilium 

Floribus  et  dulci  aspirans  complactltur  umbra,  ftc. 

Seenndus*  elegant  expanaon  of  this  idea  has  been  thus  prettily  imitated  by  an 
anonymous  American  poet  :3 

When  Venus  to  Ida  young  liilus  brought, 
On  the  vi'lets  she  laid  bim  to  rest ; 
With  tenderest  emotions  her  bosom  was  fraught, 
With  the  dearest  resemblance  her  fancy  was  caugbt. 
She  gaz'd  on  his  charms,  and  delusively  thought 
Twas  Adonis  himself  she  caressed. 

That  none  might  the  tender  illusion  destroy,    . 
With  roses  she  hid  her  retreat ; 
Then  an  odour  divine  she  breathed  round  the  boy, 
And  watching  his  slumbers,  she  tasted  a  joy 
Which  fancy  had  rendered  most  sweet 

How  oft  was  she  tempted  the  boy  to  embrace 
When  the  much-lov'd  resemblance  she  found. 
But  fearing  his  ligjit  flying  slumbers  to  chaae, 
The  kisses  AipbrosilJ,  designed  for  his  (ace,        ■• 
She  Impressed  on  the  rosei  around. 
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When  touched  by  her  lip,  see  each  rosebud  iincloifc 
To  drink  the  perfume  of  her  breatli, 
See  each  flowret  return  her  a  kiss  as  it  blows. 
While  her  blush  during  life  is  preserved  by  the  rose. 
And  her  fragrance  retained  after  death. 

All  hail  humid  kisses  of  roses  unblown, 

Created  by  beauty  and  love ; 

Hail  kisses  of  nectar !  Eliza  alone 

With  his  theme  can  compensate  the  poet  unknown, 

And  place  him  all  poets  above.  L. 


THE  DEAD  TWINS. 

'Twas  summer,  and  a  Sabbath  eve, 

And  balmy  was  the  air, 
I  saw  a  sight  that  made  me  grieve, 
And  yet  the  sight  was  fair ; 
Within  a  little  coffin  lay 
Two  lifeless  babes  as  sweet  as  May. 

lake  waxen  dolls,  that  infants  dress. 

The  little  bodies  were  ; 
A  look  of  placid  happiness 
Did  on  each  face  appear ; 

And  in  the  coffin,  short  and  wide^ 
T^ey  l&y  together,  side  by  side. 

I 

A  rosebud,  nearly  closed,  I  found 

Each  little  hand  within, 
And  many  a  pink  was  strew'd  around, 
With  sprigs  of  jessamine ; 

And  yet  the  flowers  that  round  than  laj 
Were  not  to  me  more  fair  than  they. 

Their  mother,  as  a  lily  pale, 

Sat  by  them  on  a  bed, 
And,  bending  o'er  them,  told  her  tale. 

And  many  a  tear  she  shed ; 

.  Yet  oft  she  cried  amidst  her  pain, 
*        My  babes  and  I  shall  meet  agun. 
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Lv  the  month  of  September  was  published  the  ninth  and  last  volume 
of  the  American  Ornithology,  compiled  by  Mr.  George  Ord,  from  the 
drawings  and  manuscript  notes  of  the  late  Alexander  Wilson.  Wilson 
was  an  enthusiast  in  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  an  enthusiast  of  no  common 
order.  Never  was  there  a  more  accurate  observer  of  nature,  never  one 
who  painted  her  charms  more  vividly,  or  with  greater  fascination  of  man- 
ner. Instead  of  taking  his  reader,  like  other  naturalists,  into  a  museum 
of  stu£fed  and  varnished  birds,  and  coldly  lecturing  on  the  characteristic 
marks  of  their  genera  and  species,  he  hurries  you  along  with'  him  into 
Uie  woods  and  the  fields,  leads  you  with  stealthy  pace  to  watch  the  little 
wood-pecker,  hammering  away  on  the  decaying  apple  tree  ;  or  conducts 
you  to  the  bold  shore  of  the  majestic  Hudson,  and  points  out  to  you  the 
eagle  sailing  aloft  with,  steady  wing,  and  mounting,  without  effort,  in  airy 
circles,  higher  and  higher^  till  the  straining  eye  can  follow  him  no  longer. 

He  has,  beyond  all  the  writers  of  our  country,  contributed  most  largely 
towards  enlarging  and  multiplying  the  sources  of  pure  and  benevolent 
pleasures  in  every  cultivated  mind.  He  has  taught  us  t6  recognise  every 
bird  of  our  forests  as  an  intimate  acquaintance,  with  whose  disposition 
and  familiar  habits  of  life  we  are  perfectly  acquainted,  and  has  connected 
every  wood-note  and  simple  chirp  with  a  hundred  agreeable  associations. 

His  drawings  are  like  his  descriptions ;  they  bear  the  same  character . 
of  truth  and  natiu'e  ;  there  is  in  them  nothing  tame,  nothing  exaggerated. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  European  publications  of  this  nature  which  sur- 
passes the  Ornithology  in  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  plates.  The 
coloured  engravings  in  Edwards'  birds  are  very  mean  in  comparison ; 
those  of  Catcsby  are  showy,  but  stiff,  and  without  much  character.  The 
magnificent  work  of  a  French  naturalist,  on  the  parrot,  may,  indeed,  vie 
witli  it,  but  even  there  the  effect  is  produced  as  mucb  by  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  those  gay-coated  birds  as  by  the  merit  of  the  artist 

In  this  additional  volume,  the  plates,  which  are  from  Wilson's  own 
drawings,  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding  volumes. 
The  descriptions  accompanying  them  are  judicious  and  satisfactory, 
though  we  miss  the  minute  observation  and  animated  manner  of  Wils(»h. 
A  t)iographicnl  memoir,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ord,  is  prefixed  to  the 
volu.ne,  m  which  the  life  of  his  deceased  friend  is  related  in  an  interest- 
inj;  manner,  and  with  a  very  cordial  admiration  of  his  genius  and  virtues.. 
W(^  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  .illoy  this  praise,  by  observing,  that  the 
wiitcr  has  suner.ed  many  inelegancies  and  maccuracies  of  style  and  lan- 
guage to  escape  him,  which  would  have  been  hardly  pardonable  in  the 
hasty  compositions  of  such  a  monthly  publication  as  our  own.  It  is  mor- 
tifying to  observe  these  blemishes *in  a  splendid  work  like  the  Ornithology, 
uj)on  which  the  literary  reputation  of  the  nation  may  in  some  d'^gn^e  rest, 
in  other  countries.  We  could  have  wished,  too,  that  Mr.  Ord  had  omit- 
ted those  angry  complaints  in  which  Wilson  poured  forth  his  indignation 
.'igainst  certain  gentlemen,  for  their  cold  reception  of  the  subscription  pa- 
pers of  his  work,  Tliat  Wilson  himself,  full  of  the  conscious  pride  of 
gcuiiH,  should  have  be^  indignant  at  tliis  chilling  indifference  to  his 
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labours,  is  natural  enough.  But  his  editor  has  no  ri|;ht  to  participate  ii 
these  feelingSf  and  he  should  have  considered  that  the  salaries  of  our 
presidents  of  colleges,  $;overnoi*s,  and  citv  magistrates,  arenot  sufficieotto 
enahlo.  them  to  sot  up  tor  Maecenases,  and  that  men  in  public  stations  wIm 
are,  d;iy  after  d<iy,  assiiiic'.d  by  some  voluble,  brazen-fronted  feUow,  periuf 
into  their  faces,  papers  of  proposals  for  magazines,  prints,  niaps,  travdi, 
encyclopxdias,  or  himily  bibles,  soon  become  steeled  alike  against  merit 
and  impudence,  and  resolutely  shut  their  hearts  and  their  purses  agaiut 
every  thing  whicli  comes  in  this  suspicious  form. 

Mr.  Ord  is  a  fortunate  man ;  he  has  connected  his  name,  and  embodied 
bis  writings,  with  a  work  which  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  long  life ;  and  when 
the  reputation  of  Alexander  Wilson  goes  down  to  posterity  ^  satheri^i   : 
ail  its  fame,**  still  *  { 

Shall  his  little  bark  attendant  tail, 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale. 

Lately  published  at  Baltimore,  "The  Select  Works  of  Robert  Goodiot 
Harper,'*  consisting  of  speeches  on  political'  and  forensic -sufciieGtSi  sod 
sundry  political'  tracts.  . 

Shelden  &&  Co.  of  Hartford,  propose  to  publish  by  subscription,  a  diiode-   j 
cimo  volume  of  "  Original  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,^  by  ayoun^  lady  of  * 
Connecticut. .  We  have  seen  two  or  three  very  short  extracts  from  the   ' 
proposed  volume,  which  we  thought  possessed  more  than  ordinary  meiit; 
and  some  friends,  for  whose  taste  and  judgment  we  entertain  great  ic- 
spect,  speak  higlily  both  of  the  authoress  and  her  works. 

The  New- York  booksellers  have  jiiirt  published  an  edition  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  Homer,  accurante  Geo.  Iro>siuk,  A.  M.  which  is  worthy  of 
notice,  as  being  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  in  tlis  originala  erer  printed 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

William  Dunlap,  Esq.  is  preparing;  for  the  press  a  life  of  the  late  Cbaria 
Brockdeii  Brown,  of  Philadelphia.  iMr.  Dunlap's  last  li.t«raiT  peribrmancc 
was  the  lif«'.  of  Cooke.  A  more  8trikiii<z;  contrast  cannot  well  be  conceiTed 
than  that  alTurded  bv  the  whimsical  medley  of  genius  and'folly  exbiUted 
in  the  character  of  Cooke  to  the  mild  and  quiet  virtues,  oie  retiring 
modesty,  the  domestic  habits,  the  unwearied  industry,  and  the^lscutes  >>>' 
quisitive  mind  of  Charles  Brown. 

Brown  has  left  behind  him  no  one  work  which  can  fairiy  be  considerad 
as  a  just  standard  of  his  talents.  But  in  every  one  of  those  worio,  wfaidi 
flowed  with  unceasing  rapidity  from  his  prolific  pen,  may  be  traced  some 
marks  of  his  sing;ularly  ingenious  and  original  mind.  The  wild  and  som- 
bre imao;ination  of  his  Wieland  and  Ormond,  and  the  yellow  fever  scenes 
of  \rthur  Mervyn,  the  many  passages  of  the  historical  part  of  his  Annual 
Ki*;!;iHter,  as  well  as  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  argument  and  oljectisn 
wliii'h  h<,'-  displayed  in  his  political  and  moral  essays,  are  sufficient  proolk 
of  the  variety  and  excellence  of  his  talents.  We  doubt  whether  pubic 
opinion  has  yet  done  justice  to  his  memory.  To  assert  the  posthumous 
riairns  of  a  man  of  {genius  to  the  respect  and  applause  of  his  countrymen 
is  a  task  equally  honourable  and  pleasing,  and  it  is  one  which,  we  douot  not| 
Mr.  Dunlap  will  perform  witli  zeal  and  ability. 
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There  will  shortly  be  published  a  life  of  Gen.  Francis  Marion,  of  Soudi 
Carulina ;  it  will  be  printed  in  one  vol.  12mo.  of  about  300  pages.  The 
southern  campaigns  of  our  revolutionary  war  were  distinguished  by  nu* 
mcrous  splendid  examples  of  daring  valour  and  partisan  achievement* 
Throughout  all  this  active  scene,  G«n.  Marion  was  conspicuous  as^he 
bravest  among  the  brave.  A  well-written  narrative  of  his  exploits  can- 
not fail  of  being  highly  interesting,  as  well  as  honourable  to  the  character 
and  literature  of  our  country.  But  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  in  the 
proposals  announcing  this  work,  there  is  a  certain  swell  and  forced  eleva- 
tion of  language  which,  if  admitted  into  the  book  itself,  will  disfigiire  what  it 
was  meant  to  adorn.  There  is  a  sober  dignity  about  the  characters  of  the 
companions  of  Washington  and  Greene,  as  they  are  exhibited  in  the  sim«- 

Ele  trutli  of  history,  which  can  gain  nothing  by  inflated  eulogy.  We  should 
e  very  sorry  to  see  any  attempt  to  metamorphose  these  heroes  of  histo- 
ry into  heroes  of  romance,  and  would  much  rather  keep  our  Morgans  and 
Marions  as  they  are  in  their  own  revolutionary  true-blue,  than  to  see  any 
one  of  them  tricked  off  with  tinfoil  and  copper  lace,  as  Don  Belliauisor 
Tirante  the  White, 

The  Society,  held  at  Albany, "  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Art8*\havc  ^ 
recently  published  a  third  vol.  Uvo«  of  their  transactions.    Like  most  of  the 
volumes  of  transactions  published  in  this  country,  and,  indeed,  in  all  coun- 
tries, this  volume  contains  several  good  paper?,   but  is  not  particularly 
valuable  as  a  whole.    The  first,  and  best  article,  is.  an  annual  address  de- 
livered before  the  society,  by  Dr.  T.  Ronieyn  Beck.  Its  design  is  to  exhibit, 
in  one  view,  the  mineral  riches  of  the  United  States,  with  th.eir  various  ap- 
plications to  the  arU,  as  now  practised  in  this  country,  and  to  show  the 
practicability  of  the  increase  ofdifferent  manufactures,  the  raw  materials  of 
which  are  obtained  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  This  is  executed,  we  think, 
with  very   great  ability.    A  great  mass  of  information  on  this  subject 
is  collected  together  from  various  Hources  ;  much  of  it  of  a  kind  not  to  be 
found  in  hooks;  and  the  whole  is  communicated  with  great  perspicuity 
and  precfsion  of  language,  and  in  a  most  simple  and  unostentatious  manner* 
This  address  has  impressed  us  with  a  high  respect  for  the  talents  of  its 
author,  who,  we  understand,  is  a  very  yoiuig  man.    It  is  followed  by  a  eulo-* 
giuni  of  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clowes.    Mr. 
Clowes  tells  us  but  little  more  of  the  chancellor  than  was  already  known 
by  every  body^  and  he  does  not  tell  that  iitt)e   remarkably  well.     The 
statesman  and  philosopher  who  was  the  prime  agent  in  three  of  the  most 
important  events  of  our  national  history,  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  in- 
troduction of  merino  sheep,  and  the  mvention  of  the  steam-boat,  surely 
deserves  an  abler  biographer.    The  next  paper  is  on  the  botany  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  catalogue  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  state  of  New- 
York,  by  Mr.  I.  Green  ;  the  paper  is  creditable  to  the  writer,  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  the  catalqgue  is,  we  believe,  the  fullest  which  has  3'et  been 
compiled. 

We  have  next  several  miscellaneous  papers  by  Mr.  Genet,  which  are 
remarkable  for  that  mixture  of  badinage  and  rhetorical  flourish  with  sci- 
entific information,  which  characftrizes  many  of  the  French  men  of  sci- 
ence. The  volume  is  closed  by  a  number  of  short  original  and  translated 
papers  on  different  subjects  ;  the  most  valuable  is  Dr.  Dewitt's,  on  chim- 
ney fire-places.  Dr.  Deivitt's  invention  consists  in  combining  Dr.  Fi^nklin^s 
original  plan  for  hia  stove  (as  connected  with  an  air-box)  with  Rumford's 
tire -place. 
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landscape  has  long  been  an  ordinary  accomplishmenti  an 
ter-colour  Exhibitions  are  daily  crowded  with  ladies  wb 
to  study  and  to  criticise,  as  our  students  do  to  the  othe 
drawing  masters  in  this  line  have  consequently  had  theL 
roused,  and  the  productions  of  Girtio,  Havell,  Varley, 
Sec.  have  gone  considerably  beyond  those  of  the  late  Mr 
Mr.  Farington,  and  others  of  the  old  school,  and  begin  l 
the  palm  with  their  elder  sister,  oil.  The  latter  branch, 
is  decidedly  capable  of  more  richness  and  grandeur,  an( 
powerful  advantage  of  durability.  Of  this  art  we  faai 
sors  of  every  description — painters  of  flat  and  mountainc 
ry,  of  barren  and  of  picturesque,  of  Italian  and  of  Egyptii 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and  of  the  solitary  mud  banks  of 
Freebairn,  an  elegant  but  flimsy  painter,  gave  us  the 
scenery  of  Italy,  as  Daniel  does  that  of  the  East ;  and  t 
been  valuable  to  men  of  literature.  Mr.  Callcott  is  com 
ful,  and  has  a  fine  feeling  for  aerial  efiect:  he  has  inti 
classical  story  into  his  last  landscape,  a  practice  that  sho^ 
couraged  like  historical  portraiture,  inasmuch  as  it  tend 
the  difierent  branches  of  painting  together,  and  to  givees 
per  respect  for  the  other.  The  Messrs.  Barkers  are  bold 
ry  and  perspective,  with  much  freedom  of  penciling, 
nald's  productions  are  chaste,  tasteful,  and  natural :  the  I 
particularly  the  junior,  are  artists  of  considerable  power  i 
iy ;  and  Miss  Goldsmith  possesses  a  vigour  of  touch,  and 
common  nature,  not  often  seen  in  a  female  professor.  G 
man  of  talent,  but  he  should  rely  more  upon  his  own  powe 
therbourg,  a  foreigner,  wants  the  English  castof  judgme 
highly  picturesque,  and  occasionally  sublime,  particularly! 
pine  scenery ;  but  his  luxuriance  is  apt  to  become  mere  i 
tawdriness,  and  he  works  his  colour  up  to  such  a  glow  thai 
scapes  sometimes  appear  lit  up  with  a  conflagration.  Tl 
man  also  paints  history  in  a  style  that,  generally  speakin 
flutter  of  his  landscape  without  its  grandeur.  He  is  in  tl 
designing  battles  and  military  landings  for  the  engrave 
sailors  have  a  kind  of  sturdy  caricature  about  them  I 
English ;  and  of  such  landings  and  battles-array  it  may 
be  said,  that  they  are  only  a  pitch  above  the  monotor 
fights.  Our  first  landscape-painter  is  Mr.  Turner,  wl 
same  fault  in  his  drawing  as  Sir  Joshua,  that  of  indistii 
outline ;  but  this  fault,  which  is  so  obnoxious  in  human  sut 
baffles  Mr  Turner's  ragged  attempts  at  history,  becoi 
(liflerent  in  the  mists  and  distances  of  landscape  ;  and 
how  to  convert  it  into  a  shadowy  sublimity.  Mr  Tu 
vent  ion  generally  displays  itself  through  this  medium,  wi: 
ttirbed  or  placid.    His  WhirUtind  in  the  Desert  astoi 
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at  long  time  to  the  use  of  deeply-coixvex  glasses,  when  they  have  read^or 
written,  have  ceased  to  derive  benefit  from  these  glasses,  and  they  have 
become  able,  without  any  assistance,  to  see  both  near  and  distant  objects 
almost  as  well  as  when  they  were  young.    Although  It  be  not  easy  to  as- 
certain the  cause  of  this  amended  vision,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  It  is 
occasioned  by  an  absorption  of  part  of  the  vitreous  humour ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  sides  of  the  eye  collapse,  and  its  axis  from  the  cornea  to  the 
retina  is  lengthened  ;  by  which  alteration  the  length  of  this  axis  is  brought 
into  the  same  proportion  to  the  flattened  state  of  the  cornea,  or  crystal- 
line, or  both,  which  it  had  to  these  parts  before  the  alteration  took  place. 
Sir  Charles  Blagden  states  his  concurrence  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Ware, 
that  near-sightedness  comes  on  at  an  early  age,  atid  that.it  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  higher  ranks.    He  conceives  it  to  be  owing  to  the  habit  ac- 
quired by  such  young  people  of  confining  their  attention  to  near  objects. 

An  illustrated  edition  of  Strut's  Dictionary  of  Engravings,  which  has  been 
offered  for  sale  by  Longman  k.  Co.  consists  of  37  vols,  in  imp.  folio,  Russia 
gilt  leaves  and  jomts ;  and  contains  8,000  prints,  produced  by  the  artists  men- 
tioned in  the  wgrk,  in  all  the  various  branches  of  engraving,  from  the  first 
invention  of  the  art  to  the  present  time,  many  of  them  unique,  and  all  of 
them  scarce  or  valuable.  To  assemble  specimens.of  every  known  print  of 
the  most  eminent  engravers,  employed  an  industrious  collector  nearly  SO 
years,  and  the  cost  of  a  work  containing  8,000  prints,  independent  of  the 
labour,  must  have  been  enormous.  Mess.  L.  &.  Co.  offer  it  at  the  price  of 
2,000/.  which  althoufE;h  a  large  sum  for  a  single  Avork,  ye^  as  ifmust  ever  re- 
main without  a  rival,  it  is  a  prize  worthy  of  being  possessed  by  those  who 
can  indulge  in  luxuries  of  this  kind. 

» 

Mr.  Wordsworth  has  completed  a  new  Poem,  which  is  now  in  the 
press. 

Miss  A.  M.  Porter  is  engaged  in  printing  a  new  novel,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Maid  of  Norway." 

The  portraits  of  many  distinguished  characters  of  ttie  reign  of  George 
III.  from  the  pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  are  engraving,  and  are  to 
be  published  under  the  title  of  Iconographia  Reynoldsiana* 
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Died,  at  Boston,  May  12, 1814,  the  Hon.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  LL.  Bl 
He  was  born  in  Boston,  March  11, 1731,  the  son  of  a  respectable  clergy- 
man. I .  is  preparatory  classical  education  was  under  the  justly  famous  l^lr. 
Lovell.  He  entered  Harvard  Univ>»rsity  in  1745,  and  received  the  custo- 
mary academical  honours  in  regular  course.  In  1806  the  well-merited 
honorurj  decree  of  Doctor  of  La%vs  was  conferred. 

For  several  years  his  attentions  appear  to  have  been  miscellaneous.  A 
part  of  the  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  theology,  a  part  was  occupied 
m  bus^iness  which  led  him  to  visit  Europe.  He  afterwards  concluded  to 
devote  himself  to  that  profession  in  which 'he  gained  such  respectability 
and  distinction.  He  became  a  student  in  the  oflice  of  the  very  eminent 
Mr.  BenjamiR  Pratt,  afterwards  chief  justice  of  New- York  ;  and,  about 
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1759,  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Taunton,  in  the  county  of  BristoL  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  his  surviring  consort.  Their  connexion  was 
most  alfecliuuate  and  happy.  Sanctioned  by  heaven,  and  mellowed  by 
time,  it  cheered  and  booihed  him  to  life's  latest  hour. 

Uis  preparation  for  the  bar  was  worthy  of  his  celebrated  instructor. 
He  ivas  soon  kiidwn  as  a  sound  lawyer ;  most  faithful  aud  assiduous  in  the 
business  entrusted  to  him ;  and  he  rapidly  acquired  notice  and  confideure. 
His  townsmen  testified  their  sense  of  his  worth,  by  an  election  to  the  pro- 
vincial general  court,  about  1769.     Those  who  are  familiar  with  our  hi^to- 
ry  will  recollect  that  at  a  season  of  much  difficulty  and  solicitude*,  mvU 
adapted  to  call  forth  the  euergy  of  the  **  master  minds  '  ef  the  country, 
Mi;  Paine  was  among  the  zealous  and  active  friends  of  the  popular  interest, 
in  the  questions  which  were  agitated  between  the  assembly  and  the  royal 
goverQors,  by  whom  he  was  marked  as  one  of  the  ^^  busy  spirits"  that 
must  be  put  down.    The  part  which  he  took  from  conviction '  he  niso- 
lutely.maintained  ;  and  was  returned  as  a  member  of  the  provincial  cod- 
gresa,  from  which  he  was  delegated  to  the  first  continental  congress,  5tfa 
bent.  1774.     In  this  body  he  was  efficient  and  prompt  in  action,  resolute 
and  wise  in  council ;  and  retained  his  seat  till,  on  the  adoption  of  the  31as- 
sachusetts  constitution,  he  was  appointed  the  first  attorney  general  io  bis 
native  state.    This  office  he  discharged,  in  a  season  peculiarly  trying,  with 
great  ability  and  fidelity;  and  in  1790  he  was  commissioned  as  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court    Inflexibly  just  as  a  :  uhlic 
prosecutor,  he  received  the  approbation  and  secured  the  gratitude  of  iiie 
wise  and  good.    His  was  also  another  tribute,  often  not  less  unequivocal, 
the  dislike  and  censure  of  the  turbulent  and  unprincipled.    Those  by  whom 
the  iaivs  wf^re  pronounced  "  grievances'*  were  not  to  be  expected  to  feel 
much  complacency  towards  the  upright  and  faithful  functionaries  of  jus- 
tice.   All  who  were  not  ripe  for  rebellion  were  denounced  aa  em^mies. 
For  fourteen  years  ho  continued  on  the  bench,  highly  esteemed  by  his  as- 
sociates, «ind  of  most  imporUuit  service  to  tlie  public.     His  hearing  hav- 
ing become  greatly  impaired  by  a  severe  cold,  taken  on  one  of  the  circuits^ 
he  resigned  in  1804,  wlicn  he  was  inimediatefy  elected  into  the  executire 
couiicil  of  the  commonwealth.     He  declined  a  reelection ;  and  resolutely 
withdrew  from  public  life. 

Of  all  good  designs,  for  the  advancement  of  sound  knowledge  and  use- 
ful improvement^  he  was  a  ready  and  efficient  promoter.  He  was  among 
tlie  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was  one 
of  tlie  counbellors,  from  its  establishment,  in  1780,  until  his  decease. 

Tl)oup;li  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  public,  he  was  yet  much  with 
bis  family ;  and  as  a  companion  and  a  father  he  was  affectionate,  provideut, 
exempkny,  and  endeared.  His  attacliments,  public  and  private,  were 
very  warm  and  sincere.  Of  most  active  mind,  and  social  dispositions,  he 
cheered  the  circle  of  kindred,  friendship,  and  m  ighlMuirhood.  He  read 
much  and  thought  much ;  his  knowledge  was  extensive  and  well  digested; 
his  memory  retentive  and  ready ;  his  wisdom  was  all  practica]  and  ope- 
rative, of  regular  and  temperate  habits,  and  cheerful  temper,  he  was 
spared  to  a  good  old  age;  he  enjoyed  his  faculties  unimparedTto  the  last; 
reUiin«;d  his  interest  in  his  friends  and  country ;  its  religious,  civil,  and 
literary  institutions ;  rejoicj^d  in  its  good,  lamented  its  delusions,  was  im- 
pressed with  its  dang»'i-s,  prayed  for  its  peace. 

He  was  the  friend  of  Christianity  and  its  ministers.    Relicion  was  with 

him  a  sentiment,  as  well  as  a  system.    It  was  operative  in  his  life  and  at 

his  death.     He  bore  successive  bereavements  as  became  a  man  and  a 

christian  ;  he  died  like  a  hero  and  a  saint    Leaving  his  aflfertionate  bless-  • 

c  to  survivors,  bis  exit  was  that  of  the  righteous ;  firm  in  faith,  c&eerful 

hope. 
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